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I.   JOHN  HENRY  WICHERN. 

Foooder  of  the  Roafh  Hoom,  or  Institution  of  Rncae  at  Horn,  near  Bambuxv. 


9. 


John  Hbnrt  Wichern,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  and  reformatory  movements 
of  the  age,  as  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Rough  Ilouai, 
{Rauhe  Hau8^)  near  Hamburg,  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  2l8t  of 
April,  1808.*  His  father  was  a  notary  and  sworn  translator,  a0i 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  Hamburg 
afforded.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  and  the  academic  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1830,  pursued  a  course  of  the- 
ological study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Soon  after  passing  his  ex- 
amination in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  vis- 
iting the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  comers  and  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  he  soon  assembled  four  or  five  hundred  scholars 
and  about  forty  volunteer  teachers.  Wichem  declined  the  proposi- 
tions made  him  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planning  such  an  institution 
as  he  opened  near  Hamburg,  in  the  Rough  House,  at  Michelmas,  1833. 

The  Rough  House,  (Rauke  Haus,)  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  straggled  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  destitute,  vagrant, 
and  vicious  children,  not  yet  convicted  by  the  courts  of  crime,  Mr. 
"Wichem,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  a  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  possession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
family  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
childpen.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  their  number  from  the  same  class 
until  his  family  circle,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per- 
sons— twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roof,  with  that  unpromising 
ground,  with  the  help  of  his  devout  mother,  with  a  well  spring  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  on  the  lips  of 
both,  Mr.  Wichern  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  children  with  the 
attachments  of  a  home — in  cultivating  filial  affections,  almost  dormant — 

•We  are  indebted  for  Ihe  principal  facta  of  this  iMemoir  to  the  Convtraaiiona- Lexicon. 
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in  forming  habits  of  profitable  industry,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  good  moral  character  on  which  they  subsequently  built  up  a  useful 
life.  From  these  small  beginnings,  without  the  aid  at  any  time  of 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  but  one  large  legacy  [of  $13,600,] 
the  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1854,  the  grounds  included 
thirty-two  acres,  portions  of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
Rough  House  have  been  added  fourteen  buildings  of  plain  but  sub- 
stantial construction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
gp>unds,  and  the  principles  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  have  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  has 
followed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr.*  Wichem  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  He  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost  all  active  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  first  Ecclesias- 
tical Convention,  (die  Kirchen-Tag^  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sept.  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichem  gained 
a  much  wider  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kirchen-Tag,  and  on  his  travels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  by 
word  and  dee(^the  establishment  of  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  in  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  visit  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement.  Pre- 
vented by  these  active  duties  from  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  "  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church"  (Hamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
christian  charity  and  its  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  "Flying  Leaves 
of  the  Rough  House,"  (Fliegende  Blatter  des  Rauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  are  contained  a  portion  of  the  addresses  which  he  has  made  at 
the  different  ecclesiastical  conventions. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  copied  from  a  number  of  the  "  Flyirig 
Leaves,'*  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Rough  House,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1854, — and  the  article  which 
follows,  will  present  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

•  In  1851,  he  received  from  the  University  of  IIaUe,the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology. 
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Entering  the  grounds,  which  are  enclosed  only  by  a  hedge,  at  the  gate 
which  fronts  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  (1,)  is  the  original  RoughJIouse, 
the  cradle  of  the  institution,  and  just  back  of  it  the  large  chestnut  tree, 
beneath  which  so  many  happy  reunions  have  been  celebrated.  In  the 
Rough  House  are  accommodations  for  a  family  of  twelve  boys,  the  chief 
of  this  fiunily  and  several  of  the  brothers.  There  is  also  an  apartment 
where  the  new  comers  are  received  until  they  can  be  distribute<l  into 
their  appropriate  groups,  and  the  business  office.  Passing  up  the  grav- 
eled walk,  is  a  side  path  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  (2,)  Book  Bindery, 
(BucMindereiy)  and  (3,)  the  Stereotype  Foundry,  in  which  some  of  the 
inmates  are  employed  under  trained  workmen.  Further  to  the  left  (4,) 
stands  the  Swiss  House,  (SchtteUer-JIaus,)  erected  in  1884.  This  is  the 
Porter*s  Lodge  and  the  Printing  Office,  with  acconunodations  for  a  family 
of  twelve  boys,  and  their  chief,  and  two  brothers.  Directly  beyond  the 
lodge  and  the  bindery  is  the  lake,  into  which  the  labor  of  the  boys  has  ex- 
panded the  once  straggling  brook,  and  on  its  borders  droop  the  willow 
and  the  ash,  beneath  which  (16,)  stands  the  Fisherman's  Hut,  (FicherhHtte^) 
erected  in  1846,  for  the  residence  of  a  group  of  boys,  with  two  brothers. 

On  the  right  and  just  beyond  the  Rough  House,  stands  (25,)  a  new 
dwelling  erected  in  1858,  for  the  residence  of  a  family  of  twelve  boys, 
and  a  circle  of  brothers  and  assistants.  The  structure  is  very  conven- 
ient, and  the  cost  was  about  $1,500.  In  ttie  northeast  comer  of  the 
grounds,  (16,)  is  the  Bee  Hive,  (Blenenkorh,)  erected  in  1841,  with  ac- 
commodations for  a  group  of  twelve  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  in  full  sight,  is 
(28,  24,)  a  group  of  buildings,  in  which  is  the  chapel,  {AnstaltekOehe^) 
erected  in  1835,  the  school-rooms,  the  library,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  the  girls,  and  (23,)  the  residence  of  the  director  of  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  institution.  Here  too  is  the  linen  room,  the  store  room,  and 
the  only  kitchen  on  the  premises.  Adjoining  the  church  is  (22,)  the 
dwelling  for  two  families  of  girls,  and  to  the  right  (20,)  the  Wash  House, 
{WdBcherei^  and  Drying  House,  (21.) 

Passing  to  the  left  from  the  church,  and  its  associated  buildings,  we 
pass  on  the  right  (18,  17,)  the  House  of  Industry,  {Arheithaus^)  with 
workshops  for  carpentering,  shoemaking,  slipper  manufactoring^  tailoring, 
weaving,  &c.,  with  apartments  (15,)  caUed  the  Shepherd's  Cot,  {Hirten- 
hAite,)  for  a  family  of  boys,  ahd  a  circle  of  brothers.  Beyond  and  back, 
screened  by  the  trees,  are  (14,)  the  bam  and  stables ;  and  on  the  left  (18,) 
is  the  bakery,  (12,)  and  residence  of  the  farmer. 

In  the  northwest  comer,  fronting  on  a  beautifbl  lawn,  and  with  a  back 
ground  of  oaks,  (8,  9,  10,)  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion, with  chambers,  school-rooms  and  library,  for  the  teachers  and 
brothers,  hospital  and  bathing  accommodations  for  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  the  book-store,  and  counting-room. 

Beyond  the  lawn  (6,)  stands  (5,)  the  Mother  House,  {MiktUrhaw^)  the 
private  residence  of  the  family  of  the  Superintendent 
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RAUHE  HAU8,  NEAR  HAMBURGH. 


To  the  full  account  we  have  given  in  another  place*  of  the  Rauhe 
Hans  [Rough-House]  or  "  Institution  of  Rescue,"  established  and  con- 
ducted by  T.  H.  Wichern,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  we  add  extracts 
from  the  Annual  Reports  and  published  journals  of  that  eminently  suc- 
cessful philanthropist,  as  we  find  them  in  Miss  Carpenter's  Reformato- 
ry Schools.  His  experience  will  be  mo^t  valuable  to  all  who  are  desi- 
rous of  conducting  similar  institutions ;  it  will  encourage  them  under 
failures,  warn  them  against  unreasonable  expectations,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  prove  to  them  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 

**0n  the  8th  of  Oclol)er,  1832,  on  a  Monday,  at  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
B.,  where  the  members  of  the  male  Visiting  Society  had  assembled,  the  question  was 
raised:  'If  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  again  to  be  nrnily  established  in  our  city,  it  is 
necessary,  among  other  things,  to  found  a  house  for  the  sole  object  of  rescuing  the 
children  from  sin  and  disbelief! ' 

**  The  assembly  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  limited  in  means,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  conduct  public  undertakings.     The  next  meeting  was  appointed  for  November. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  occurred,  that  as  a  member  of  our  society,  was  one  day  sitting 
at  his  desk,  engaged  in  his  business,  a  man  nearly  unknown  to  him,  and  wholly  unac- 
quainted  with  our  ulan,  came  up  to  him,  with  300  dollars  in  his  hand,  and  said,  '  This 
shall  be  yours  for  the  l)enolit  of  the  poor ;  but  I  wish  that,  if  possible,  this  sum  should 
1)6  expended  in  a  religious  institution,  and  in  preference  upon  a  newly  founded  one.* 
This  happened  on  the  25th  of  October. 

**  It  now  became  necessary,  before  our  Novemlier  meeting,  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  sum.  We  were  obliged  to  seek  some  man  of  sufficient  importance 
and  influence,  who  mieiht  give  assurance  for  its  fitting  employment.  With  one  voice 
we  proposed  Mr.  S.  H.,  who  acceded  to  our  request,  and  publicly  acknowledged,  with 
us,  the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  for  the  first  lime  the  name,  *  House  of  Rescue/  was 
publicly  announced  ;  a  riddle  to  all. 

"  Nor  was  this  all,  A.  W.  Gehrcn,  of  our  city,  had  for  some  years  back  been  moved 
to  leave  by  will  considerable  sums  for  religious  pur(N)ses,  for  example,  the  erection  of 
a  church,  the  endowment  of  a  ship-preacher,  the  foundation  of  a  religious  lending- 
library,  and  lastly  a  sum  of  some  thousands  for  a  Hmue  of  Rescue ;  and  Mr.  S.  H.  was 
appointed  executor.  He  therefore,  on  joining  us,  offered  us  17,500  dollars  for  our 
object.  We  thus  hoped,  in  the  following  year,  to  hire  a  house  and  receive  some 
children. 

**  In  January,  1833,  several  of  our  friends  resolved  to  issue  a  popular  periodical  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  January,  when  we  issued  the  first 
number,  a  female  friend,  long  maternally  inclined  toward  us,  was  moved  to  present 
100  dollars  for  the  pn>i>osed  house  ;  and  in  the  following  weeks  we  learned  that  some 
roaid-scrvants  had  joined  tozether  to  contribute  their  mite.  A  poor  shoemaker's 
workman  brought  to  me  the  whole  of  his  little  savings.     Manv  similar  gifts  followed. 

**  By  July,  1833,  after  many  difficulties  and  anxieties,  we  u)und  ourselves  in  secure 
possession  of  the  'Rauhe  llaus.'  It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  H.,  and  was  just  at 
this  period  most  unexpectedly  vacated  by  the  previous  tenants.  Under  its  thatched 
roof,  were  several  apartments ;  by  it  ran  a  deep  brook,  shadowed  by  the  finest  chestnut 
tree  in  the  neighborhood;  beside  it  lay  a  large  garden,  with  a  fish  pond.  On  Septem- 
ber 12th,  we  ventured  to  call  a  larger  assembly  of  friends  together;  when  more  than  a 
hundred  joined  hearts  and  hands,  and  we  might  consider  the  House  of  Rescue  founded, 
On  the  1st  of  November,  I  and  my  mother  entered  on  the  occupation  of  it,  and  imme- 
diately received  the  three  first  boys." 

We  learn  fn)m  M.  Wichem's  speech  at  the  public  meeting  held  in  Hamburgh,  for 

the  foundation  of  an  "Institution  of  Rescue,*'  September  12th,  1833,  two  facts  of 

great  significance,  which,  he  says,  "  attest  among  many  others,  that  here,  also,  we  need 

some  such  institution.    First,  a  distinct  prison-school  for  juvenile  criminals  has,  within 

*  Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe,  p.  48. 
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the  hst  fire  yean,  been  found  necesmry  in  Hamburgh.  This  institution,  opened 
with  19  children,  has,  up  to  this  time  receired  more  than  200 ;  and  many  hare  been 
refased  for  want  of  roooL  It  now  contains  more  than  150.  Secondly,  no  one  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  can  deny  the  increasing  depravation  of  a  certain  class  of  our 
population.  How  largely  the  juvenile  poor  have  participated  in  this  general  demorali- 
sation, is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  a  special  Penal  School  has  been  obliged  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  poor  school." 

We  find  thus  existing  in  Hamburgh,  at  the  very  time  when  M.  VVichem  enforced  the 
necessity  of  this  *'  House  of  Rescue,"  a  public  pauper  school,  which  however,  was  so 
unsuccessful  in  its  training  of  the  children  committed  to  its  care,  as  to  require  the  ad- 
ditk>n  of  a  special  "  penal  school ; "  and  a  **  prison  school,"  in  which  were  at  that  time 
50  children,  no  inconsiderable  number  for  one  town.  Why  did  these  not  answer  the 
desired  object,  the  prevention  and  correction  of  juvenile  crime  ?  And  why  was  their 
very  existence  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  another 
kind  of  institution  ?  The  reason  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  condition  of  delinquent  children.  A  public  pauper  school,  as  such,  will 
never  raise  above  pauperism  and  vice  ;  it  can  only  do  so  when  elements  are  thrown 
into  it  which  can  be  supplied  only  by  voluntary  effort ;  no  "prison  school "  can  ever 
enliM  the  child  in  the  work  of  its  own  reformation,  and  without  this  it  is  next  to  hope- 
less. M.  Wichem  felt,  then  that  a  new  principle  was  to  be  developed  ;  that  was  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  child  to  a  healthy  moral  condition,  by  placing  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  position  in  which  the  Heavenly  Father  would  have  him  placed,  a  well-or- 
dered family,  where  his  best  faculties  and  dispositions  should  be  developed,  and  where 
be  should  be  prepared  to  be  a  useful  self-supporting  member  of  society. 

This  institution  was  not  to  send  forth  branded  convicts,  but  moral  patients,  restored 
to  health,  and  who  henceforth  should  mingle  unmarked  with  those  around  them.  The 
appropriated  designation,  "  House  of  Rescue,"  was  therefore  dropped,  and  the  new 
institution  took  its  name  from  that  belonging  to  the  old  rough  cottage  first  employed, 
the  "  Rauhe  Haus."  ^*  I  particularly  recommend,"  says  M.  Wichem,  "  the  founders 
of  similar  institutions  to  select  some  indefinite  name,  such  as  Rauhe  Haus,  the  name 
by  which  the  building  had  previously  been  known.  '  Orphan,'  *  vagalx)nd,'  &c.,  are  not 
desiraUe  or  appropriate  appellations."  The  child  is,  on  admission,  at  once  made  to 
understand  that  he  is  now  to  begin  a  new  life  ;  his  former  sins  will  not  be  remembered 
against  him  ;  there  is  to  be  no  punishment  inflicted  on  him  for  former  transgressions; 
he  comes  as  a  returning  prodigal  to  a  father's  house.  "A  full  forgiveness  of  all  past  is 
announced  to  them  immediately  upon  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Rauhe  Haus." 
The  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  scholars  at  once  into  the  school  at  times  proved 
scflnjurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  whole,  that  M.  Wichem  regrets  that  they  had  not 
a  separate  probationary  department,  which  would  probably  in  many  cases  be  a  desira- 
ble addition  to  such  a  school,  for  he  remarks,  "  cTery  one  does  not  submit  at  once  to 
discipline.  But  those  longer  established^  generally  make  common  cause  ivith  the  masters, 
and  are  the  most  influential  means  of  reconciling  the  new  comers  "  The  children  are  re- 
ceived at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  not  sent  as  a  punishment, — at  the  desire  of 
the  parents,— or  on  the  application  of  the  children  themselves  ;  but  in  no  case  are  they 
retained  without  the  permission  of  the  parents.  When  the  character  of  the  school  was 
established  by  ten  years  trial,  even  respectable  parents  were  glad  to  obtain  admission 
for  unruly  chddren.  "  From  May  13th,  1843,  to  May  13th,  1844,"  says  the  report,  "  73 
cases  have  been  announced  to  us,  nearly  all  suitable.  In  a  great  number  of  these 
cases,  the  children  were  brought  to  us  by  excellent  parents^  entreating  their  admission, 
and  as  much  from  the  better  as  from  the  lower  classes."  A  list  is  given  of  these  parents  ; 
in  all  cases  the  children  had  been  unruly  and  more  or  less  vicious ;  some  were 
described  by  the  parents  •'  eu  good  in  general^  except  an  inveterate  habit  of  lying,  stealmgf 
and  the  like  ;"  in  various  instances  as  perfectly  brutal,  some  almost  demon-like,  both 
boys  and  girls.     Very  few  of  them  had  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police. 

In  order  to  carry  out  as  much  as  possible  the  family  system,  the  children  are  divided 
into  groups  of  twelvei  each  independent  of  the  rest  in  special  training  and  instruction, 
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anembling  only  on  pmticalar  occasions.  The  girls  and  boys  are  in  separate  housec 
Each  gioap  or  family  is  under  the  management  of  an  assistant  master  or  '*  Brother,** 
die  whole  being  under  the  general  superintendence  of  M.  Wichem,  who  appears  to 
breathe  his  spirit  into  the  entire  establishment.  These  Brothers,  at  first  selected  and 
appointed  especially  with  a  view  to  this  institution  only,  now  form  a  society  which 
■applies  missionaries  and  teachers  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  from  which  tiiey  are 
sent  here  to  receive  a  most  admirable  preparation  for  future  usefulness.  "The 
assistants  of  the  institutions,**  say«  the  report,  "  called  by  the  children  Brothers,  re- 
ceive no  salary,  but  in  its  stead  such  instruction  from  the  superintendent  as  may  ena- 
ble them  hereafter  to  take  the  management  of  similar  institutions.  They  are  young  men 
acquainted  with  some  manual  trade  or  with  agriculture,  or  able  in  other  ways  to  make 
themselves  practically  useful,  and  who  are  willing,  from  Christian  love,  to  devote 
themselves  to  these  destitute  children." 

M.  Wichern's  guiding  principle  in  this  institution  is  thus  stated  by  him.  **  One 
great  cause  of  demoralization  of  the  lowest  class,  is  the  pressure  of  shameless,  self- 
abandoned  poverty.  We  therefore  establish  as  a  principle  that  the  way  of  life  in  our 
institution  shall  not  tend  to  make  the  c^iildren  forget  that  they  belong  to  this  class  of 
the  poor;  the  children  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  trained  to  feel  that  poverty  in  ittdf 
is  not  an  evil^  but  depmda  upon  the  spirit  in  which  k  is  borne.  According  to  this  princi- 
ple will  be  regulated  the  clothing,  and  the  food,  which  must  be  wholesome,  but  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  also  the  instruction,  which  will  be  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  singing.  The  children  shall  indeed  learn  to  implore  their  daily  bread  from 
their  Father  in  Heaven  ;  but  at  the  same  time  tu  earn  it  from  their  fellow  men  honest- 
ly and  unrepiningly,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  life  and  oc- 
cupation will  have  for  its  aim  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  by  their  own  energies, 
those  comforts  and  necessaries  which  some  procure  with  great  expense  from  the 
labor  of  others.** 

Let  us  now  then  trace  M.  Wichern's  experience  by  extracting  passages  from  his 
annual  reports,  occupying  a  period  from  April,  1835,  to  the  present  time.  We  give 
his  own  simple  details. 

"  1834.  It  has  often  been  asked,  how  these  boys,  almost  all  accustomed  to  theft, 
behave  in  this  respect.  Every  occasional  visitor  may  see,  that  with  regard  to  our  own 
property  we  employ  no  precautions,  and  suffer  no  loss.  Nor  have  we  had  complaints  on 
this  points  from  without,  though  from  the  first  1  have  daily  sent  out  many  of  the  children 
into  the  town,  or  for  miles  into  the  country  around.  From  the  commencement,  how- 
ever, we  have  expressly  excluded  them  from  the  kitchen.  Their  lingering  propensity 
to  theft  principally  takes  the  form  of  gluttony,  which  in  some  is  its  only  manifestation, 
jingle  instances,  however,  may  show  the  prevailing  spirit.  Last  summer,  three  boys 
had  plucked  three  gooseberries  in  the  garden  ;  the  othera  learned  it,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  the  three  came  to  me  and  confessed  their  fault.  Once,  after  some  serious 
conversntion,one,  among  several  others,  came  to  tell  me  of  his  having  gathered  ihc  pease 
of  another,  and  his  regret  for  the  vexation  and  disappointment  which  he  had  caused. 

"  1835.  Lying,  and  a  spirit  of  disorder  and  indecorum,  are  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture which  we  have  to  present,  and  often  tax  severely  the  most  enduring  patience.  At 
one  period,  1n  consequence  of  repeated  acts  of  pilfering,  &c.,  I  ordered  the  morning 
and  evening  family-worship  to  he  for  a  time  suspended.  This  produced  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  all.  And  after  our  regular  services  had  been  resumed,  I  learnt, 
for  the  finst  time,  that  during  their  suspension  many  little  associations  had  been  formed 
among  the  children,  for  reading  and  explaining  the  Word  of  God  among  themselves. 
One  evening,  as  1  was  passing  through  the  garden,  I  heard  singing,  and  found  seven  or 
eight  boys,  who  had  assembled  to  hear  one  of  their  companions  read  the  Scriptures. 

**  A  party  of  boys  planned  and  completed  a  hut  similar  to  that  built  by  D.  But  they 
discovered  in  the  timber-work  a  piece  of  wood,  which  one  of  their  number  had  al>- 
stracted  without  permission  from  the  larger  building.  This  discovery  excited  them  all 
against  G. ;  and  a  boy  of  12  years,  a  favorite  for  his  obliging  disposition,  ran  eagerly 
to  fetch  an  axe,  with  which,  in  presence  of  the  offender*  he  struck  so  lustily  on  the 
laboriously -erected  edifice,  that  the  whole  was  soon  a  heap  of  ruins.  None  of  the  be- 
fore delighted  huilders  ever  took  any  farther  account  of  it 

"  1837.  F'or  a  year  and  a  half  no  child  has  run  away.  It  has  l)cen  again  proved 
that  for  an  institution  which  is  pervadt-d  by  the  right  spirit,  no  wall  is  precisely  the 
strongest  wall,  and  thus  such  an  institution  seems  enabled  to  spread  an  attracting  influ- 
ence, like  a  net,  around  it,  beyond  its  local  limits.    With  regard  to  the  children  who 
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have  left  us,  all  are  in  the  service  of  artizans,  except  one,  who  is  an  errand  hoy.  On« 
girl  is  in  service.  Hitherto  we  have  not  had  any  instances  of  relapse  into  evil  habits  { 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  left  us  persevere  in  the  way  of  life  to  which  thev  have 
been  trained.  To  this  their  employers  bear  witness.  One  master  having  had  a  boy 
irom  the  institution  a  year  in  his  service,  has  asked  for  and  engaged  a  second  in 
addition." 

*'  The  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  education  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
All  the  boys,  except  one,  will  soon  be  able  to  read  fluently ;  this  one,  18  years  old, 
will  probably  never  do  so.  In  winter,  about  three  hours  daily  are  given  to  instruction ; 
in  summer  about  2  1-2.  The  remaining  time,  excepting  holidays,  and  prayer-hourt, 
are  devoted  to  labor  We  still  require  a  more  advanced  practical  training  and  em- 
ployment for  those  bovs  whose  superior  faculties  demand  further  development.  I  have 
however  always  avoided  merely  mechanical  trades.  Our  object  is  to  call  <dl  the  pow- 
ers into  exercise,  in  combination  with  moral  aims.  The  four  assistants  who  have 
entered  since  the  beginning  of  1836,  were  previously  artizans,  or  practical  men  in 
some  department. 

**  Some  lads,  on  visiting  their  parents,  and  finding  the  house  unswept,  have  taken 
up  a  broom,  and  performed  voluntarily  that  to  which  no  compulsion  could  force  them. 
And  when  the  parents  have  wished  the  children  to  remain  with  them  for  the  night,  the 
reply  has  bc^n  :  *  That  will  not  do ;  not  one  of  us  can  be  spared,  we  are  all  wanted  to 
help  each  other.* 

**  Last  year  11  or  12  pieces  of  money  were  taken  from  a  grown  up  member  of  the 
family ;  suspicion  could  of  course  fall  only  upon  the  bovs ;  but  our  search  was  una- 
vailing. After  more  than  six  weeks,  some  of  us  heard  several  of  the  boys,  in  con- 
versing together,  make  great  use  of  the  work  eleven.  I  accordingly  sent  for  these 
boys,  without  letting  them  know  for  what  purpose,  or  allowing  them  to  speak  to  each 
other.  There  were  five  of  them.  From  the  first,  whom  I  spoke  to  in  my  room, 
nothing  could  be  extracted ;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  really  not 
been  concerned  in  the  affair.  The  rest  were  called  in,  one  ljy  one,  and  all  persisted 
that  ihey  had  only  been  talking  of  11  nails.  All  agreed  in  referring  to  an  incident 
that  had  occurred  that  day  to  which  the  11  nails  bore  reference.  Nearly  half  a  year 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  really  been  speaking  of  the  11  pieces  of 
money,  which  one  of  them  had  stolen  ;  and  had  been  much  perplexed  at  finding  them- 
selves overheard.  But,  while  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  overlooker  from  apeak- 
oy,  one  of  them  had  stealthily  poitUed  to  his  hand,  then  touched  with  one  finger  a  naU 
in  a  bench ;  the  other  three  understood  the  sign,  and  all  accordingly  agreed  in  one 
tale. 

*'I  have  allowed  certain  boys,  who  have  proved  themselves  trustworthy,  and  who 
are  old  onough,  to  take  a  share  in  superintending  the  others,  under  the  name  of  Peace- 
Bojf*.  They  have  no  positive  authority,  either  to  command  or  even  to  reprove  ;  bat 
are  only  to  influence  and  remind.  They  are  chosen  every  month,  in  the  family 
gatherings  on  Saturday  e?ening ;  any  one  who  proves  himself  wholly  unworthy,  being 
excluded. 

**  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  daily  outbreaks  among  us  of  rudeness  and  coarse- 
ness, of  olistinacy,  audacity,  and  shameless  lying,  will  easily  believe  that  corporal 
chastisement  is  sometimes  necessary.  For  serious  offences  also,  I  have  found  trpedal 
oversight^  combined  with  ailence^  extremely  effectual.  A  boy  under  sentence  of  silence 
may  not  speak  to  any  but  the  grown  up  residents ;  he  is  closely  watched  both  in  work 
and  in  leisure  hours,  to  maintain  this  isolation.  Against  the  incredibly  numerous  in- 
stances of  deatmetiverutSf  we  have  long  contended  in  vain ;  no  oversight,  nor  even 
corporal  punishment,  avails  to  check  tnem.  All  is  however  altered,  since  I  have 
assigned  regular  pocket-money  to  each  boy,  and  deducted,  from  the  fund  so  applied, 
part  at  least  in  payment  of  damages.  All  dettructibU  articles  teem  suddenly  to  have  ac- 
quired  at  least  a  negative  worth/or  all. 

"  The  state  of  health  has  been  satisfactory.  During  the  4  1-2  years  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  institution,  we  have  had,  thank  God !  no  death,  among  children  or  elders 
The  scrofulous  tendency,  with  which  most  on  their  entrance  are  infested,  remains  our 
greatest  evil.     Accidents  occupy  the  next  place. 

"  1838.  A  chance  of  assistants  has  caused  much  difficulty.  The  superintendent 
of  the  girls'  house  had  left,  and  her  place  was  not  immediately  supplied.  The  old  sin 
(quickly  reappeared  among  them  with  a  few  consolatory  exceptions.  All  our  regula- 
tums,  and  tne  efforts  of  three  plain  tradesmen's  wives,  selected  one  after  the  other  to 
superintend  them,  proved  unavailing.  The  utmost  that  could  be  attained  was  super- 
ficial decorum,  which  might  have  partially  deceived  me,  had  I  not  lived  so  entirely 
among  the  children.  The  girls'  department  was  like  a  garden  from  which  the  care  of 
the  gardener  had  been  withdrawn.  Among  other  bad  symptoms  were  t\ie  gradwd 
cessation  of  the  songs^  before  so  frequent ;  and  the  extinction  of  all  interest  in  Ood'a 
Word. 

'  "  Among  the  boys  the  evil  took  a  different  form.  We  need  only  hint  at  the  disor- 
ders resulting  among  them  from  the  irregularities  of  the  girls.  Hypocricy,  and  mutual 
accusations  are  other  features  of  the  picture,  which  became  daily  more  gloomy. 
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Frivolity,  shamelessness,  grevious  ingratitude,  audacious  penreracness,  excessive  lazi* 
nets,  strife  and  ill-nature,  were  the  more  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  inward  ^vil. 
A  certain  satiety  of  bodily  food  even,  no  less  than  the  bread  of  life,  prevailed ;  and 
we  tried  the  experiment  of  enforced  abstinence  from  both.  The  experiment  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  with  a  considerable  number,  but  only  tem{)orarily.  The  crisis  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Several  attempts  at  escape,  false  accusations,  and  a  series  of  offences 
of  the  most  scandalous  character,  gradually  drew  attention  to  two  boys  as  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  the  mischief.  One,  19  years  old,  had  for  three  years  abused  our  pa 
tience  ;  the  other  had  been  foui  years  with  us.  Both  finally  made  their  escape,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  From  this  time  our  community  gradually  recovered 
its  moral  health. 

"  1843.  Durine  the  past  year  we  have  had  eleven  attempts  at  escafie  (successful 
and  unsuccessful.)  Three  of  these  originating  in  temporary  causes,  arc  of  little  im- 
portance ;  the  other  eight  were  serious,  planned  deliberately  and  cunningly,  residents 
of  some  standing,  and  accompanied  by  aggravating  circumstances.  The  majority  of 
the  boys  showed  themselves  very  zealous  in  the  pursuit.  It  has  occurred  that  a  runa- 
way has  voluntarily  returned  ;  but'  most  have  been  traced  with  much  difficulty.  There 
have  also,  of  course,  iieen  many  instances  of  underhand  disob>edience  and  bad  conduct 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

"  We  now  turn  to  the  brightest  side  ;  but  here  the  very  multiplicity  of  instances  baf- 
fles our  endeavor  to  give  a  just  notion  of  our  progress.  On  the  whole,  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  gratitude,  industry,  reverence  for  God's  Word,  and  religious  ordinances, 
the  spirit  of  love  and  truth,  reijs^n  among  our  children ;  so  that  any  one  dwelling 
among  them  must  be  happy,  notwithstanding  occasional  temporary  disturbances,  from 
which  no  society  can  be  exempt. 

"  /  inatancr.  firsts  the  renewed  love  of  the  children  to  their  parents  and  relations.  This  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  their  residence  here  ;  and  none  can  fully  appreciate  the 
change,  without  being  aware  of  the  dreadful  estrangement,  or  ill-treatment  on  one  side 
or  both,  which  before  existed,  Money  has  more  than  once  t>een  offered  me  by  parents 
as  the  price  of  their  children's  amendment. 

" ,  a  girl,  who  had  formerly  attacked  her  mother's  life,  now  sits  in  tears  a  whole 

afternoon,  if  disappointed  of  a  visit  from  her.  When  asked  the  cause,  she  replied 
that  when  she  lived  with  her  mother,  she  did  not  love  her,  and  often  wished  to  leave 
her ;  hut  that  she  now  loves  her  infinitely.  And  her  actions  prove  that  love  and  fidel- 
ity, not  only  to  her  mother,  but  to  all,  have  become  part  of  her  being.  We  sometimes 
overhear,  (without  listening,  which  is  wholly  forbidden  here,)  two  children  talking 
together  of  their  love  for  parents  and  brethren,  a  feeling  before  unknown  to  them. 
When  the  *  Brothers '  visit  the  parents  on  Sunday,  they  are  frequently  shown  letters 
received  by  them  from  the  children,  often  most  expressive  of  renewed  filial  love.  One 
young  boy  had  wholly  estranged  the  affection  of  his  parents  by  his  excesses  ;  when  he 
one  afternoon  went  from  us  to  visit  them,  they  wholly  ignored  his  presence,  not  rec- 
ognizing him  by  even  an  angry  word.  Vet  at  length  a  letter  from  him  rejoiced  them 
with  the  conviction  of  his  amendment ;  the  means  remained  a  riddle  to  them.  These 
people  were  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Another  mother,  excellent  but 
poor,  had  wholly  despaired  for  her  son  ;  now  this  boy  is  often  accessible  to  no  other 
influence  than  that  exercised  on  him  by  the  mention  of  his  mother,  and  after  a  visit 
from  him  she  repeated  his  words,  addressed  to  her :  '  How  glad  I  am  to  have  gone  to 
the  Rauhe  Haus  ;  now  tf  my  mother  should  die,  I  should  not  be  the  cause  of  it,  as  I 
should  have  been  before  when  I  ^ve  her  so  much  trouble.*  A  gay,  powerful  lad  re- 
turned weeping  from  a  visit  to  his  parents.  •  His  brother  had  run  away  from  home. 
When  he  described  his  mother's  grief,  he  wept  still  more  violently;  but  in  relating 
how  his  father  had  bade  her  not  trouble  herself  so  much  about  the  lad,  his  heart 
seenied  ready  to  break.  All  night  he  could  not  sleep,  and  next  morning  insisted  on 
starting  off  to  Hamburgh  in  search  of  his  brother.  And  this  boy  when  he  came  to 
us  three  years  ago,  had  nearly  destroyed  his  mother  by  twenty  attempts  at  running 
away. 

**  We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  those  already  long  dismissed,  who  have  commended 
their  brothers  to  us,  or  have  supported  cheir  families  by  their  own  labor. 
^  "We  freouently  allow  the  children  to  go  home ;  last  year  nearly  fifty  have  some- 
times visited  their  parents  on  the  same  afternoon.     At  certain  hours,  7,  7  1-2,  or  8,  all 
return  punctually,  and  never  but  once  has  any  real  evil  arisen. 

**  The  mutual  influence  of  the  children  on  each  other  is  wonderful.  For  instance  : 
A  very  wild  intractable  boy,  of  considerable  age,  entered,  after  his  novitiate,  one  of 
the  families.  A  certain  gentleness,  and  susceptibility  to  affection,  occasionally 
gleamed  through  his  rude  nature.  He  seemed  to  suit  none  of  the  boys  in  that  house ; 
but  another  boy,  far  less  developed  in  all  respects,  attached  himself  to  him.  The  in- 
tercourse was  undisguised,  and  gave  cause  for  both  hope  and  fear.  The  younger 
seemed  bound  to  the  elder  by  some  instinct,  till  his  milder  nature,  without  intention 
on  his  own  part,  seems  to  have  leavened  the  whole  character  of  the  other. 

'*  We  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  our  dismissed  pupils ;  on  the  contrair,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  comply  with  all  the  applications  from  master  artisans  in  Ham- 
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boifh  and  its  environs,  and  even  more  remote  districts.     At  Easter,  1845,  33  such  ap- 
plications were  made,  and  several  who  had  before  had  apprentices  from  us. 

*'  Oar  surveillance  of  those  who  have  led  us  is  in  no  respect  altered.  It  is  no 
police  superintendence,  but  a  paternal  oversight,  exercised  by  the  writer  of  this  report, 
in  co-operation  with  the  resident  brothers.  If  necessary  we  visit  the  apprentices  at 
their  masters'  bouses  iceeUy,  but  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  once  a  fortnight ;  and 
every  fortni^t  I  assemble  them  on  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening,  in  summer  at  the  In- 
stitution, in  winter  in  the  town.  When  on  Good  Friday  70  of  us  celebrated  the 
Loid's  supper,  there  were  among  the  number  all  our  apprenticed  pupils  but  one,  who 
was  hindered  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  is  not  to  be  ezoectcd  tnat  among  no  many 
young  people  no  disorders  should  arise ;  but  a  whole  montn  frequently  passes  without 
amy  complaints  of  the  apprentices;  and  when  such  do  occur,  ihey  are  mostly  of  such 
faults  as  are  common  among  all  apprentices  ;  there  are  individuals,  however,  of  whom 
no  complaint  has  ever  been  heard.  Our  correspondence,  were  its  publication  allow 
able,  would  be  the  strongest  proof  that  our  labor  has  not  been  lost." 

The  daily  routine  of  the  families  is  thus  given  in  the  Report  for  1843-4. 

**The  best  houses  (unfortunately  only  three)  have  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
Each  contains  a  dwelling  room,  with  tables,  benches,  and  chests  ;  und  a  sleeping-room 
adjoining  for  the  12  children.  The  *  brother'  or  'sister '  shares  both  rooms  with  them. 
These  three  houses  have  an  adjoining  kitchen,  with  an  apparatus  for  washing,  shoe 
cleaning,  &c.  All  the  furniture  is  home-made.  Before  the  house  is  a  play-ground, 
more  or  less  shaded.  Round  the  play-ground  lie  the  flower  [teds  of  the  twelve  inmates 
and  of  the  *  brothers;'  adjoining  is  a  well-kept  kitchen  garden.  Such  vegetables  as 
are  raised  by  the  childrens'  own  labor,  aflford  the  family  certain  extra  delicacies  for  the 
table,  instead  of  being  merely  converted,  like  the  rest,  into  common  soup. 

**  At  half-past  four  in  summer,  five  in  winter,  the  tower  bell  rings,  and  the  whole 
family  rises.  The  brother  or  sister  pronounces  a  short  morning  prayer ;  the  lieds  are 
made,  and  all  wash  and  dress.  In  summer  all  the  boys  go  to  bathe  in  the  pond.  The 
rooms  are  then  arranged,  the  shoes  cleaned,  &,c.  Those  who  have  time  sit  down  to 
study,  or  work  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  brother  rejinilates  all.  At  six  the  bell 
again  rings,  and  the  family  accompany  the  brother,  their  bibles  under  their  arm,  to  the 
prayer  hall,  where  the  whole  number  are  assembled  to  family  devotion.  After  about 
an  hour  the  several  families  return  to  breakfast  in  their  own  dwellingii.  Then  the 
£unily  is  dispersed  amons  the  various  workshops  till  twelve.  (An  hour*s  instruction, 
however,  generally  precedes  these  labors.)  At  twelve  the  family  reassemble,  with  the 
brother.  One  of  them  appointed  to  that  office,  has  already  prepared  the  table ;  two 
others  fetch  from  the  '  mother-house '  the  food  prepared  in  the  general  kitchen,  the 
brother  pronounces  a  short  prayer  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion,  and  all  eat 
their  meal  amid  familiar  conversation  ;  each  having  his  own  plate.  Then  follows  a 
free  interval,  in  which  they  piny,  cultivate  their  flower-beds,  read,  d:c.  The  *  table 
waiters'  for  the  day  wash  the  dishes  and  arrange  the  room.  An  hour  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meal  the  bell  rings  for  work.  At  half-past  four  each  family  reas- 
sembles for  the  evening  repast.  From  five  to  seven,  work  and  instruction,  not  in  the 
private  dwelling.  From  seven  to  eight,  leisure  time,  each  family  circle  reassembling ; 
at  eicht,  the  general  family  devotion ;  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  having  supped,  each 
hmuj  withdraws  to  its  dwelling,  and  shortly  after  to  bed.  The  brother  sleeps  in  the 
midst  of  his  ^mily  but  goes  later  to  bed.  Every  Saturday  two  or  three  children  of 
each  family  scour  the  house  thoroughly ;  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  evening,  the  whole 
family  unite  to  put  their  play-groimd  and  kitchen  garden  in  order.*' 

The  weekly  conferences  and  the  peculiar  occupations  of  the  Sundays  and  holidays 
must  not  be  omitted.    They  are  recorded  in  the  reports  for  1845  and  1846. 

•* From  six  to  seven  on  Saturday  evening  each  famiW  holds  a  'weekly  discourse  ;* 
that  is,  a  *  weekly  text '  is  selected  a,t  this  hour  by  tlie  family  ;  and  the  following  Sat- 
urday the  brother  makes  this  the  ground  of  an  address  to  the  children  on  the  domestic 
occurrences  of  the  past  week.    Each  member  is  now  instructed,  by  a  *table  of  occu- 

Gtions,'  what  employment  is  allotted  to  him  for  the  following  week ;  and  all  those  who 
ve  bad  charge  of  the  domestic  affairs  during  that  just  past,  are  required  to  deliver 
back  their  various  utensils,  in  good  order  to  the  presiding  brother. 

"The  Weekly  conferences  aro  as  follows:  Each  brother  writes,  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  a  ioumal,  in  which  he  notes  everything  worthy  of  remark  respecting  his 
children.  These  papers  are  delivered  to  the  superior,  for  careful  perusal ;  and  these 
furnish  materials  lor  the  conference  at  which  all  the  brothers,  without  exception,  are 
present. 

"  On  Sunday  none  but  indispensable  work  is  done.  Clean  linen  and  best  clothes 
are  put  on.  The  families  take  it  by  turns  to  go  early  in  the  morning,  with  gardening 
implements,  to  the  *  Rauhe  Haus  grave '  in  the  churchyard,  where  three  inmates  have 
reposed  ibr  ne^y  eleven  years.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a  tall  oaken  cross,  with  the 
words  ;  '  Christ  is  my  life.'    The  children  put  the  spot  in  order,  weed  the  flower-bed 
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round  the  cross,  and  •ometimes  hang  up  a  garland.  In  the  af^rnoon,  after  the  short 
terrice,  all  the  families  go  (or  a  >ivalk,  ereeting  kindly  many  whom  they  meet.  A  few- 
children  arc  visited  by  tlicir  parents,  others  go  to  Tisit  them. 

"Many  festivals  are  celebrated.  At  Advent,  the  children  have  each  their  own  poor 
allotted  to  them  ;  these  they  visit,  with  sifts  ^Hirchased  from  their  savings,  or  made  by 
themselves.  The  birthdays  of  the  'fatherland  the  '  brothers  *  are  generally  discov- 
ered, however  carefully  concealed,  and  giHs  are  prepared  with  all  possible  secrecy  in 
play-hours.  One  of  themselves,  on  his  birthday,  is  often  awakened  by  the  song  and 
greeliitgs  of  his  comrades ;  and  when  the  family  is  gathered  at  table,  he  has  generally 
a  gift  from  each.    One  Imy,  on  such  an  oi-casion,  remained  so  melancholy  as  to  cause 

auestioiis ;  it  was  found  on  that  very  day  twelve  montlis,  he  had  tried  to  escape.    Nine 
ays  before  the  present  birthday,  he  hstd  vainly  endeavored  to  dissuade  a  new  comer 
from  doing  the  like. 

*'  Every  superintendent  of  a  famil>  is  confined  to  his  own  circle,  in  which  he  is  in 
like  manner  free  from  the  interference  of  others ;  while  the  ueighlmrly  intercourse  of 
the  various  families  is  also  a  peculiar  and  valuable  feature." 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  in  1833,  207  children,  157  boys  and  50  girls 
have  been  received  into  it : 

"  1 17  have  left  us :  the  condition  of  these  is  as  follows : 

Now  under  the  exclusive  care  of  their  parents 21 

£miG;rated 6 

Sailors *  9 

Day-laborers 8 

Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  &c 5 

At  various  trades 48 

Student     1 

Female  servants 13 

Dead          ...        - 6 

117." 

Of  all  these  only  five  c^n  be  deemed  failures,  three  males  and  one  female  having 
been  imprisoned,  one  female  having  become  a  vagrant. 

Such  are  the  results  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  patient  labor;  labor  made  sweet  by 
the  consciousness  that  it  was  God's  work  which  was  being  carried  on.  The  spirit 
which  animated  it  is  manifested  in  the  following  address  of  its  founder  on  one  of 
their  anniversaries. 

*'  Far  the  Anniversary  of  the  Sunas  Houae^  July  20,  1834. 

"Yearly,  on  the  20tn  of  July,  the  Rauhe  Haus,  with  all  therein  small  and  great,  re- 
menil)ers  how  on  this  day,  in  the  year  1834,  our  dear  Swiss  House  was  consecratCNi  to 
the  Saviour,  as  the  good  Shepherd ;  on  a  Sunday  noon,  in  such  bright  sunshine  that 
only  God's  love  could  shine  more  brightly. 

"  But  since  God  has  blessed  us  with  rich  and  manifold  blessings  through  the  erec- 
tion of  this  house,  and  siuce  l>esides  this  house  was  the  first  which  the  hands  of  our 
dear  boys  aided,  strongly  and  strenuously,  to  build,  for  themselves  and  their  succeed- 
ing brothers,  we  will  relate  among  ourselves  the  history  of  this  house :  how  it  origina- 
ted, when  it  wss  begun,  and,  hovt  it  was  finally  completed,  to  God's  honor,  his 
ereaturrs'  joy,  his  childrens'  blessing. 

*•  Thereliire  we  thus  relate : 

"  We  know  of  the  12th  Sept.,  1833,  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  aim  the  Rauhe 
Haus  was  founded,  and  how  it  was  occupied  by  twelve  boys  to  the  end  of  that  vear. 
These  twelve  boys  were  our  William,  Charles,  Christian,  David  L,  Edward,  John, 
Cornelius,  Nicholas,  George  I.,  Thomas,  Augustus,  Frederick  ;  all  of  honorable  mem- 
ory among  09 ;  who  have  adorned  the  Rauhe  Haus  with  man^  a  permanent  memorial 
of  their  joint  industry,  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  will  name  in  this  place  only  one  ; — 
the  removal  of  the  10a//,  which  once  surrounded  our  garden  to  the  west  and  south. 
The  laljor  was  completed  on  25th  Jan.  1834.  They  designed  to  show  thereby  to  all 
future  comrades  and  friends  forever,  that  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  a  house  of  free  love, 
which  suffers  no  walls,  no  bolts  ;  because  the  love  of  Christ  binds  more  strongly  than 
either  walls  or  bolts.  At  times  even  till  late  in  the  night,  by  lamplight,  these  boys 
spared  not  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  accomplish  this  first  united  labor,  till  house  and 
garden  lay  clear  to  all  eyes ;  a  sign  at  the  same  time  that  our  work  is  not  done  in  a 
comer,  but  publicly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  as  before  God. 

"  Then  cagio  the  month  of  February,  and  with  it  the  first  life  of  spring  in  the  yesr 
1834.  Many  blessed  and  sanctifying  days  had  the  Father  in  heaven  already  bestowed 
on  his  poor  family  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  hope  glanced  with  long- 
ing toward  our  native  city,  asking  whether  the  faithful  God  would  make  it  possible 
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that  yet  other  dear  children,  in  our  house,  should  learn  to  approach  Him  through  His 
Son.  Parents  and  friends  of  children  in  need  of  help  ana  rescue,  knocked  at  our 
door,  till  then  scarcely  opened  but  to  inmates,  and  begged  for  the  reception  of  the 
chiklien  whom  they  bred. 

**  What  we  even  then  would  willingly  have  done,  we  could  not ;  for  we  had  no  roof 
to  shelter  more  than  the  first  twelre.  out  lo !  Love  soon  found  the  means  ;  we  need 
but  believe  in  her,  and  she  bestows  herself  with  sll  her  treasures.  So  the  unexpected 
<pMstion  could  be  but  to  the  twelve,  whether  they  would  willingly  help  to  build  a  new 
house  Cor  themselves,  and  would  give  up  the  old  to  new  comrades,  twelve  Imys.  What 
eoold  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Kauhe  Haus'  hoys  than  this  ?  snd  all  had  taken  up 
their  tools  for  the  new  work,  when,  on  the  24th  of  February  of  that  year,  the  worthy 
master,  Lange,  made  his  appearance,  with  yard-measure,  and  square,  to  measure  out 
the  site  of  the  future  '  Swiss  House.' 

**  He  measured  the  ground  according  to  its  present  measurement,  namely.  48  feet 
by  24,  to  the  west  of  the  old  Rauhe  Haus ;  the  front  of  the  new  building  looking  to 
the  sooth. 

**  With  great  energy,  the  ground  was  dug  out  by  the  twelve  young  laborers,  before 
Thursday,  the  11th  of  March;  and  on  that  day,  atone  o'clock,  amid  praises  and 
thanksgivings,  prayera  and  supplications,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  at  the  south- 
western  comer,  by  the  treple  hammer  stroke  of  Mr.  S.  S..  of  happy  memory  ;  whom 
mav  God  bless  for  all  his  love  to  our  house  !  Now  with  diligence  and  joy  went  on  the 
bailding  from  below,  under  the  hands  of  small  and  great ;  while  from  above,  the  true 
Architect  in  heaven  built  and  blessed  ;  nor  were  His  praises  wanting ;  from  the  sum- 
out  of  the  building  and  scaffolding  echoed  far  around  the  lovely  songs  of  those  who 
here  saw  from  day  to  day  a  new  hut  for  their  own  future  dwelling  arise  beneath  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands. 

"It  was  on  the  16th  of  April,  1834,  that  the  csrpenter  resolved  to  erect  the  gable ; 
the  dav  passed  in  the  severe  labor ;  already  the  sun  was  sinkins  to  night  in  the  west, 
beyond  ilamburgb,  when  the  work  was  completed.  In  the  Mother-house,  we  had 
dnady  twined  with  ribbons  the  gay  garlands  of  honor  ;  with  song  and  jubilee  the  band 
of  builders  conducted  him  to  the  scaffolding ;  and  quickly  he  gained  the  giddy  height, 
sonoonded  by  worthy  associates  of  the  carpentring  craft,  after  artisan  fashion. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  firm  earth  l>elow,  the  household,  and  some  friends  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, had  grouped  themselves,  looking  up  to  the  orator ;  who,  unpracticcd  in  oratory, 
unfortunately  began  at  the  end,  what  we  wished  to  hear  from  the  beginning.  Ho  was 
SoCachinger,  the  wood  polisher.  He  uncovered  his  hesd.  and  delivered  a  poetic  ad- 
dress ;  scanning  at  one  view  the  beautiful  distance  of  meadows  and  fields,  houses  and 
gardens,  the  Elbe  and  the  Bill,  Hamburgh's  houses  and  towers. 

**  We  thanked  the  carpenter  for  his  sadress  ;  for  he  had  spoken  truly  ;  the  Lord  had 
already  begun  to  carry  out  the  blessing,  and  has  more  than  once  shown  that  He  pro- 
oonnocd  to  this  blessing  a  true  amen. 

**  Without  mischance  or  danger,  the  work  now  proceeded  to  its  completion. 

*'  Meanwhile  we  were  seeking  some  friend  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  children,  who 
would  be  ready  to  gather  round  ^mself  in  the  new  Swiss  House,  the  first  family,  emi- 
gntiof  for  *  the  old  house,'  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  And  before  the  completion  of  the 
naildina,  a  voung  man  wandered  hither  to  us  from  Switzerland,  impelled  by  the  love 
of  the  Lord ;  and  on  the  26th  June,  led  by  the  Lord,  he  crossed  our  threshold  for  the 
fint  time.  It  was  Joseph  Baumgartner,  whom  few  of  our  present  inmates  know  per- 
sonally, but  whose  remembrance  we  bless  in  love.  On  the  2hd  July,  Byckmeyer  fol- 
bwed  him.  Both  aided  in  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of  adorning  and 
decking  the  house  for  the  30th  July  ;  because  on  that  day  we  wished  lo  consecrate  to 
the  Saviour  this,  the  first  of  our  children's  houiies,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing  on  it. 
And  the  remembrance  of  that  day  we  to-day  especially  renew. 

**  It  was  on  a  Sunday  noon,  on  a  summer's  day,  which  the  love  of  God  had  adorned 
with  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  His  light.  What  we  could,  we  also  did,  for  our  dear 
Swiss  House,  llie  upper  story  was  furnished  with  twelve  clean  beds  for  the  twelve 
fiitare  inmates.  Within  and  without  the  new  house  was  richly  and  ingeniously 
adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands.  By  about  one  o'clock,  a  large  number  of 
friends  of  our  house  had  assembled ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  those  whose  love  had 
helped  us  to  build  the  house.  For  the  first  time  sounded  our  organ,  a  former  rich  gift 
from  a  benefactor  already  named,  and  invited  by  its  tones  the  voices  of  the  assemblage. 

••  A  few  words  from  the  Father  of  the  Family  explained  to  the  essembled  friends 
the  design  of  the  festival ;  then  I  turned  to  you,  or  rather  to  the  first  twelve  of  our 
children,  who  were  gathered  around  us.  1  still  remember  well  the  words  in  which  I 
then  addressed  you,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  David  to  Chrifttian,  and  I 
think  that  you  all  will  willinsly  recall  with  me  a  portion  of  what  was  then  spoken. 

***That  you  may  be  helped — for  this  are  you  ail  assembled  around  us ;  and  that  you 
will  let  yourselves  be  helped,  you  have  often  promised  me  with  your  whole  heart. 
See,  now,  what  has  come  to  pass,  and  think  of  these  benefits  from  the  Lord,  that  you 
may  become  and  remain  truly  His.  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  come  over  you, 
that  yoa  would  allow  yourselves  to  be  subdued  by  this  love  of  God !    How  large  a 
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portion  has  been  bestowed  on  you,  your  hearts  declare ;  that  you  felt  it,  your  tears 
bear  witness ;  but  bow  often  you  forgot  it,  how  often  you  look,  backwards,  instead  of 
forward  to  the  ^oal  toward  which  we  strive.  My  dear,  beloved  children,  does  your 
past  way  of  life  m  this  place  bear  witness  of  thit  or  not  ?  However  that  may  be — a 
new  house,  a  new  heart !    New  benefits,  new  thanks  !     New  love  from  God,  new 

S'ving  up  of  the  heart  to  Him  who  gives  us  all !  Shall  not  this  be  our  vow  to-day? 
ear  children,  you  vow  it  to-day  before  the  eyes  of  many  witnesses  :  of  thcne  who 
have  helped  us  to  build  the  house — from  whom  you  imploringly  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  mindful  of  our  poverty,  and  will  freely  show  compassion,  that  you  may 
want  for  nothing.  You  know  not  how  to  thank  men,  but  I  hope — the  Lord,  who  pro- 
vides for  you  such  benefits  from  Christian  hands — Him  you  can  thank  !  What  better 
way  to  do  so,  than  to  consecrate  yourselves,  albeit  in  great  weakness,  to  your  Lord 
and  Saviour,  to  serve  Him  in  Godly  fear  and  filial  love  all  your  life  long?  Begin  this 
to-day  afresh  ;  and  then  we  and  our  friends  here  present,  your  benefactors,  will  devote 
to  God  the  Sv^iss  House,  as  we  name  it ;  committing  it  in  His  name  to  all  the  protec- 
tion and  guardianship  of  His  paternal  love,'  &c.,  &c. 

**  In  heartfelt  love,  and  with  uncovered  heads,  the  members  of  the  household  now 
extended  to  each  other  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  and  consecrated  themselves,  with  the 
new  house,  to  the  good  Shepherd  as  his  abiding  inheritance.  We  then  Ijesoucht  Him 
to  deign  to  enter  the  hut,  as  guardian  and  defence  ;  to  dwell  therein  as  the  lord  and 
owner ;  to  supply  us  therein  perpetually  with  bodily  and  spiritual  bread :  to  awaken 
therein  the  longing  for  that  far  better  and  eternal  abode  of  peace,  which  He  in  yonder 
fatherland  prepares  for  each  one  who  loves  His  appearing  and  patiently  expects  His 
salvation. 

"  The  spirit  of  true  joy  and  religious  confidence  filled  all  who  were  there  assembled  ; 
in  the  name  of  all,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  parish  spoke,  to  direct  us  once  more  to 
Him,  who,  as  the  once  crucified,  now  glorifiea  Saviour,  had  prepared  us  for  this  festi- 
val. The  old  became  young  with  the  children,  the  children  grave  with  the  old  ;  and 
all  wandered  yet  again  through  the  beautiful  light  rooms,  in  which  nothing  but  sim- 
plicity and  sufficiency  was  to  be  seen,  which  make  rich  that  poverty  which  has  found 
Its  wealth  in  Christ. 

"  Among  those  present  was  an  old  lady  of  80,  a  widow,  an  Anna,  who,  before  this, 
had  often  entered  with  benedictions  the  circle  of  our  children ;  a  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  and  who  loved  me  also  till  her  end,  with  a  mother's  love.  Her  heart  was  act- 
ually broken  for  joy ;  overcome  by  the  witnessed  fulfillment  of  her  blessing,  she  was 
compelled,  without  seeing  more,  to  hasten  home  in  her  carriage.  Exhausted,  she 
sought  repose,  sought  it  four  weeks ;  then  found  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  God  whom  she 
had  served,  rather  silently  than  loudly  ;  in  the  home  of  peace,  of  which  the  consecra- 
ted Swiss  House  had  been  to  us  an  image.  Her  memory  still  remains  to  us  in  the 
benediction,  her  likeness  you  see  to-day  in  our  house  with  your  own  eyes. 

'*  The  twelve  above  mentioned  who,  on  the  2Ut  July,  took  the  Swiss  House  for 
their  abode,  and  slept  there  for  the  first  time,  on  the  23d  of  July  vacated  the  old  house, 
and  so  it  became  possible  to  assemble  the  second  family.  These  boys  were  received 
from  the  Slat  July  to  the  1 5th  October,  18.34. 

'*  The  sweetest,  richest  experience  of  God's  grace  were  our  portion  ;  and  we  ex{>e- 
rienced,  for  instance,  on  the  first  Sunday,  that  the  Lord  had  remained  in  the  house  in 
blessing.  All  minds  opened  to  His  Spirit  and  His  love,  and  perhaps  in  those  very 
days  He  sowed  a  seed  which — God  grant  it ! — will  bring  forth  abidmg  fruit  to  ever- 
lasting life.  But  seldom  are  such  days  of  perceptible  blessing  vouchsafed  to  us.  Pray 
J  re  of  the  Swiss  House :  seek,  knock,  that  you  may  again  find,  and  hold  fast,  love  and 
ife. 

"To-day,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Swiss  House  Dedication,  all  those  of  the  first 
family  of  the  Swiss  House,  who  then  solemnized  it  with  us,  have  already  returned  to 
common  life,  and  are  earning  their  bread  as  carpenters,  tailors,  husbandmen,  artizans, 
smiths,  sailors,  shoemakers,  sailmakers,  gardeners,  &c.  Our  dear  friend,  Johann 
Baum^rtner,  who  assembled  here  the  first  boy  family,  has  already  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  there  afar  off,  by  his  own  hearth,  to  provide  for  other  children,  home  and  sal- 
vation. 

**  Upon  all  these  members  of  the  household  has  God's  grace  been  variously  mani- 
fested in  the  Swiss  House.  May  the  gracious  God  still  remain  with  them !  And 
with  them  may  He  bless  anew  the  house,  which  we  to-day  adorn  to  do  Him  honor ; 
which  to-day  we  consecrate  anew  to  Him,  that  in  and  with  it  we  may  remain  confided 
to  His  mercy  and  grace." 

PARKHURST   PRISON   IN   ENGLAND. 

In  contrast  with  a  home  and  industrial  school,  into  which  the  organization  of  the 
colony  at  Mettray,  and  the  Rauhen  Haus  of  Hamburgh,  may  be  resolved,  we  present 
an  account  of  the  Parkhurst  Prison,  established  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1837,  for  junenile  offenders.     We  propose  to  examine  the  principles, 
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Thi  following  account  of  Parkharst  Prison,  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  Capt- 
•in  Hall,  the  Goremor,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1847,  and  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jcbb,  the  Visitor : — 

"  This  is  a  penal  establishment  for  boys  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation, 
usuallv  between  the  aces  of  10  and  18,  but  even  at  8  or  9  many  have  been  thus  sen- 
tenced, with  a  view  of  getting  them  here,  and  not  long  ago  there  were  as  many  as  60 
or  70  at  ihia  tender  age.  On  the  boy's  first  arrival  at  the  prison  he  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary ward,  where  he  is  kept  in  separate  confinement  for  4  months  or  more.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  other  boys,  but  for  at 
least  five  hours  he  is  at  different  times  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  for  exercise, 
instruction,  or  religious  service,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books,  and  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  ^tablishment.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  a  stringent  separate  system.  The  boys  appear  in  good  spirits,  cheer- 
fnl  and  happy,  nor  does  their  health  in  any  way  suffer ;  inaeed,  bo3rs  have  frequently 
asked  to  go  back  to  the  probationary  ward  after  having  left  it,  from  feeling  there  a  de- 
gree of  security  from  temptation  to  commit  prison  offences,  and  consequently  to  incur 
punishment.  After  this  the  boys  are  placed  together  where  they  learn  trades,  and 
converse  or  play  with  each  other,  under  the  eye  of  warders — the  meals  being  taken 
t(^elhcr,  360  in  a  large  hall.  The  boys  remain  at  Parkhurst  from  2  to  3  years,  some- 
times longer,  during  this  time  a  highly  favorable  change  is  generally  perceptible  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  boy ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
year,  and  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  third  and  the  former  year.  The  state 
of  heahh  has  been  remarkably  good,  only  fourteen  deaths  having  occurred  during  8 
years,  amonc  nearly  1.200  boys.  On  leaving  Parkhtirst  they  are  generally  sent  to  the 
colonies,  and  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  there  placed.  In 
Western  Australia,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  styled  the  Guardian  of  Juve- 
nile Emigrants,  who  is  appointed  to  apprentice  the  boys  and  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  indentures  are  fulfilled,  visiting  them  once  in  six  months.  It  is  feared  that  in 
other  colonies  such  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  the  boys  are  conse- 
qnently  exposed,  on  arriving,  to  much  danger  of  falling  hack  into  dishonest  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Excellent  reports  have  been  received  recently  of  the  conduct 
of  boys  sent  out  to  Western  Australia ;— of  62  boys,  50  were  first-rate  lads,  but  12, 
about  l-5th,  were  very  troublesome,  and  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  has  also  been  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  those  sent 
very  young  to  Parkhurst,  who  ader  passing  through  the  appointed  time,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  instruction,  were  not  old  enough  to  \>e  sent  aliroad,  and  having  a 
orison  brand  affixed  to  them,  could  not  be  otherwise  placed  out.  For  such  cases,  C^l. 
Jebb  feels  it  would  be  roost  desirable  to  provide  DiKtrict  Penal  Schools  similar  to 
Parkhurst,  where  they  could  be  properly  arranged  for,  leaving  only  the  boys  above  the 
age  of  15  to  come  into  the  hands  of^govemment  for  transportation.*' 

Thus  far  the  establishment  would  seem  a  good  one,  were  it  restricted  to  such  boys 
of  15  or  16  and  upwards,  as  have  so  thoroughly  resisted  every  attempt  to  reform  them, 
that  their  absolute  removal  from  society  is  the  only  safeguard  from  their  evil  influence 
on  it.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  boys,— of  the  female  convicu  altogether  ? 
These  have  been  quite  uncared  for  in  the  provision  made  for  the  older  toys. 

AboTe  2000  of  the  annual  fresh  supply  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  are  under  the 
age  for  Parkhurst.  Mr.  Neison*s  statistic  tables  show  that,  during  the  9  years  for 
which  the  tables  are  drawn,  females  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  total  tried  at  assizes ; 
about  one-fourth  of  the  summarily  convicted,  and  of  the  whole  number  re-committed, 
one-third  were  females.  But  of  those  14  years  of  age  and  under,  only  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-eighth  were  girls.  A  yet  more  striking  fact  is  derivable  from  a  paper 
delivered  into  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Governor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison.  The  percentage  of  female  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  is  nearly 
one  half;  of  juvenile  female  prisoners  under  17,  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  ?  but 
the  per  centage  of  re<ommUUaas  of  juvenUe  female  prisonert  ia  greater  by  one-half  than 
that  of  males.  This  statistic  fact  would  indicate  that  young  girls  are  generally  much 
less  prone  to  crime  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  that  their  tendency  to  it  rapidly 
increases  with  their  age,  and  that  when  they  have  once  embarked  in  a  criminal  career, 
they  become  more  thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  sex.  The  correctness  of  these 
painful  results  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bishrp  of  Tasmania  before  the  Lords. 
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talking,  for  which  an  average  of  445  boys  incurred,  in  1844,  4105  separate  panish- 

roents,  (among  them  165  whippings,)  making  an  average  of  above  10  per  diem !     If 

the  governor  is  able  to  state  in  the  last  report,  that  the  behavior  of  the  majority  "  was 

generally  quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  he  feels  obliged  to  add  : — 

"That  while  there  has  been  a  general  observance  of  outward  regularity  and  atten- 
tion to  the  prison  rules  amon^  the  greater  portion  of  the  boys,  and  serious  breaches  of 
order  have  been  of  comparativeij  rare  occarrence,  there  has  not  been  that  evidcnct*  of 
a  general  and  growing  desire  to  improve  in  moral  conduct  and  industrial  energy,  which 
I  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  which  causes  me  much  disappoint- 
ment.    Prisoners  are  generally  indolent,  boys  especially." 

Those  who  have  accorded  in  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  have  been  our  guide  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
schools  that  have  passed  before  us,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  governor's  hopes  are 
unfulfilled,  not,  it  may,  be,  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  the  radical  error 
of  the  whole  system.  It  attempts  to  fashion  children  into  machines,  instead  of  self, 
acting  beings,  to  make  them  obedient  prisoners  within  certain  iron  limits,  not  men 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  tue  their  liberty  withotUabunngit ;  without  this  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  employing  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  best  instruction,  the  Word  of 
God  itself,  but  little  avails  its  possessor.  Such  a  system  must  fail ;  for  the  boy  whose 
heart  has  never  t>een  purified  and  softened  by  any  good  home  influences,  who  has  al- 
ways done  **  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,**  will  never  give  a  willing  obedience  where 
his  powers  can  have  no  free  exercise,  where  there  is  no  softening  power  of  love  to 
subdue  him,  where  he  can  never  hear  from  woman  what  should  have  been  the  entreat- 
ing tones  of  a  mother,  where  he  regards  with  profound  suspicion  the  appointed  agents 
of  his  reformation.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  any  real  reformation  where  the  heart 
is  not  touched,  where  the  inner  springs  of  action  are  not  called  into  healthful  exercise  ; 
this  can  not  (lossibly  be  done  for  children  under  the  mechanical  and  military  discipline 
of  Parkhurst. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  scrutinize  the  system  adopted  in  this  estal)lishment, 
and  to  point  out  its  radical  defects,  because  it  is  the  only  reformatory  prison  for  boys 
existing  under  government  direction,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  one.  Of 
the  details  of  its  management  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  appear,  from  the  reports 
to  be  well  planned,  and  carried  out  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  and 
their  instruction  in  mental  and  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  expense  is  probably  as 
moderate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  Parkhurst  is  especially  intended  for  the  training  of 
boys,  who  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  be  prepared  to  go  out  as  colo- 
nists, and  the  regulations  now  laid  down,  make  14  and  upwardit  the  age  of  admission 
The  governor  has,  in  his  report,  stated  his  opinion : — 

"  That  the  admission  of  youths  of  18  and  upwards,  or  of  lads  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  crime  for  several  years,  till  they  have  liecome  habituated  to  and  hardened  in 
it,  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  seriously  impedes  all  efforts  made  for  the  reform- 
ation of  our  inmates.  Such  characters  as  those  above  described,  having  been  many 
times  imprisoned,  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,  have  no  desire  to  become  respect- 
able characters,  and  have  no  intention  to  earn  their  subsistence  1:7  honest  means  when- 
ever the^  may  regain  their  liberty.  Abject  slaves  themselves  to  sensual  appetites  and 
propensities,  the  only  voluntary  activity  they  manifest  is  a  continual  effort,  by  persua- 
sion, by  threats,  jjy  false  promises,  or  by  ridicule,  to  make  other  prisoners  pursue  their 
vicious  example  in  opposing  all  means  which  may  be  tried  for  their  moral  improvement" 

Bvit  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  393  out  of  622, 18  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  some  of  them  "  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,"  which,  he  justly  feared, 
would  "  afford  subject  for  eager  investigation  and  debasing  discourse  among  a  certain 
class  of  the  prisoners."  When  young  men  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  audacious 
depravity,  can  it  be  doubted  that  unless  sufficient  moral  force  is  in  action  to  neutralise 
their  influence,  they  must  be  most  unsafe  companions  for  boys  ?  And  if  youths  have 
been  allowed  thus  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  crime  until  they  have  been  *'  so  many  times 
imprisoned,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,"  surely  a  school  for  boys  is  a 
most  unfit  place  for  them. 
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Wx  shall  commence  in  our  next  number  the  publication  of 
Roger  Ascham^s  great  work — **  The  Schoolmaster  ;*'  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  our 
language.  As  an  appropriate  introduction,  we  give  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  life  drawn  mainly  from  Hartley  Coleridge's  "  Northern  Wor- 
thies,'' and  the  ^  Biographical  Dictionary*''  commenced  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge* 

Roger  Ascham  was  the  third  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Ascham, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  Northallerton 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  resided  as  steward  to  the  noble  family 
of  Scroope.  His  parents,  who  were  highly  esteemed  in  their  station, 
after  living  together  for  forty-seven  years,  both  died  on  the  same  day 
and  nearly  at  the  same  hour.  Their  son  Roger  displayed  from  his 
childhood  a  taste  for  learning,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  who  caused  him  to  be  educated  with  his  own  sonSy 
under  the  care  of  their  tutor,  Mr.  Robert  Bond  ;*  and  in  the 
year  1530,  placed  him  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  then 
the  most  flourishing!  in  the  University.  Ascham  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  study  of  Greek,  to  which  a  great  impulse  had  re- 
cently been  given  by  the  dispersion  of  the  learned  Greeks  throughout 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  made 
great  proficiency  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  he  read  Greek  lec- 
tures, while  yet  a  youth,  to  students  still  younger  than  himself.  He 
took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  February,  1534,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
next  month  was  elected^  fellow  of  his  college,  through  the  influence  of 

*  "To  conclude,  let  this, amongst  other  motives, make  achoolmaBtere  careful  in  their  place, 
that  the  eminences  of  their  acholart  have  commended  their  achoohnaaters  to  posterity,  which 
otherwise  in  obscurity  had  been  altof  ether  forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond  in 
Lancashire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned  Roger  Ascham,  his  scholar  1"  PuUer'a  Holy 
and  Profane  Stale*— The  Good  Sckoolnuuter. 

t  Dr.  Grant  in  his  **  Oratio  devita  et  obitu  Rogeri  Atcham'*  thna  compliments  Sir  John's 
College :— "  Yea,  surely,  in  that  one  collie,  which  at  that  season,  for  number  of  most  learned 
doctors,  for  multitude  of  erudite  philosophers,  for  abundance  of  elegant  orators,  all  in  their 
kind  superlative,  might  rival  or  outvie  all  mansions  of  literature  on  earth,  were  exceedingly 
many  men,  most  excellent  in  all  politer  letters,  and  in  knowledge  of  languages." 

t"  Dr.  Nicholas  Medcaif"— writes  Ascham  later  in  life,  **  was  a  man  meanly  learned  him- 
sell;  but  not  meanly  affectioned  to  set  forth  learning  in  others.  He  was  partial  to  none,  but 
indilTerent  to  all :  a  master  of  the  whole,  a  father  to  every  one  in  that  college.  There  was 
nooe  so  poor,  if  he  bad  either  will  to  goodness,  or  wit  to  learning,  that  could  lack  being  there, 
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the  master.  Dr.  Medcalf,  himself  a  northern  man,  who  privately  exer- 
ted himself  in  Ascham's  favor,  notwithstanding  he  had  exhibited  a 
leaning  toward  the  new  doctrines  of  protestantism,  and  had  even  been 
exposed  to  public  censure  for  speaking  against  the  pope.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1536,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  b^an  to  take 
pupils,  in  whose  instruction  he  was  very  successful.  He  also  read 
Greek  publicly  in  the  university,  and  privately  in  his  own  college. 

In  1544,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  he  was  chosen 
University  Orator,*  an  office  which  he  filled  with  general  approbation. 

In  the  following  year,  (1545,)  appeared  his  "Toxophilus,  or,  the 
Schole  of  Shootinge,"  a  treatise  on  archery,  which  he  composed  with 
a  double  view ;  in  the  first  place,  to  exhibit  i  specimen  of  English 
prose  composition  in  a  purer  taste  than  then  prevailed,  and  in  the 
second,  to  attract  the  attention  of  King  Henry  VUI.,  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his  Boulogne  expedition,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  of  visiting  Italy,  which  he  much  desired.  He  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  the  first  object,  and  partially  in  the  second ;  for  the  king  was 
BO  well  pleased,  that  he  settled  on  the  author  a  pension^f  10/.  per 
annum — at  that  time  a  considerable  sum,  especially  to  a  poor  scholar. 
Ascham  about  this  time  acquired  other  great  patrons.  He  enjoyed  a 
pension  from  Archbishop  Lee,  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  to  Henry 
and  Charles  Brandon,  the  two  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and 
attracted  the  friendly  regards  of  the  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  and  other 
eminent  men. 

In  1548,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  William  Grindal,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  at  Cambridge,  Ascham  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
learned  languages  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen,  a  situation 
which  he  filled  for  some  time  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  his  pupil. 

Of  Ascham^s  own  attachments,  as  well  as  methods  of  study  and 
teaching,  we  have  the  best  record  in  his  letters  and  the  Schoolmaster. 
He  held  fast  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  by  its  own  free  agency  that  the 
intellect  can  either  be  enriched  or  invigorated ; — that  true  knowledge 
is  an  act,  a  continuous  immanent  act,  and  at  the  same  time  an  opera- 
tion of  the  reflective  faculty  on  its  own  objects.     How  he  applied 

or  should  depart  thence  for  anj  need.  *  *  This  good  man's  foodness  ahall  never  be  out 
of  mj  remembrance  all  the  days  of  my  life.  For  next  to  God's  Providence,  surely  that  day 
was,  by  that  good  father's  means,  die*  naiali*  unto  me  for  the  whole  foundation  of  the  poor 
learning  I  haTe,  and  of  all  furthermore  that  hittierto  elsewhere  I  have  obtained."  The  hu- 
man heart  is  capable  of  no  more  generous  feeling  than  the  genuine  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to 
his  Instructor.  It  is  twice  blessed ;  honorable  alike  to  the  youth  and  to  the  elder ;  and  nev- 
er can  exist  when  it  is  not  just. 

*  Public  Orator  is  Spokesman  on  public  ocea^ons,  and  correqipndinc  Seerstary  of  the 
UniTenity.  It  is  an  office  of  great  honor  and  high  precedency. 
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this  idea  to  the  purposes  of  education,  his  "  Schoolmaster,'*  written 
10  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  experi- 
ence, sufficiently  shows.  But  the  idea,  though  undeveloped,  wrought 
in  him  from  his  earliest  youth ;  his  favorite  maxim  was  Docendo  disces. 
The  affectionate  wish  and  strenuous  effort  to  impart  knowledge  is  the 
best  possible  condition  for  receiving  it.  The  necessity  of  being  intel- 
ligible to  others  brings  with  it  an  obligation  to  understand  ourselves ; 
to  find  words  apt  to  our  ideas,  and  ideas  commensurate  to  our  words ; 
to  seek  out  just  analogies  and  happy  illustrations.  But,  above  all,  by 
teaching,  or  more  properly  by  reciprocal  intercommunication  of  in- 
struction, we  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  universal  laws  of 
thought,  and  with  the.  process  of  perception,  abstracted  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  individual  constitution  :  for  it  is  only  by  a  sympathetic 
intercourse  with  other  minds  that  we  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  our 
own.  Of  course  we  speak  of  free  and  friendly  teaching,  not  of  des- 
potic dictation,  than  which  there  is  no  habit  more  likely  to  perpetu- 
ate presumptuoas  ignorance. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  language  was  at  that  time  new  in  western 
Europe,  and  in  England  a  mere  novelty.  To  Ascham  it  was  as  **  the 
trouble  of  a  new  delight  ;^'  every  lesson  which  he  gained  he  was 
eager  to  impart ;  he  taught  Greek,  he  wrote  Greek,  he  talked  Greek, 
no  wonder  if  he  dreamed  in  Greek.  There  might  be  a  little  vanity 
in  this  :  but  whatever  vanity  he  possessed,  (and  he  certainly  loved  to 
talk  of  himself,)  was  so  tempered  by  modesty,  and  blended  with  such 
candor,  such  glad  acknowledgment  of  other's  merits,  that  the  stern- 
est judgments  could  hardly  call  it  a  foible.  By  this  industrious  com- 
munication and  daily  practice,  he  acquired,  at  a  very  early  period, 
such  a  command  of  the  Greek  vocabulary,  and  so  vernacular  a  turn 
of  phrase,  that  his  senior,  Robert  Pember,  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
an  epistle  in  that  tongue,  assures  him  that  his  letter  might  have  been 
written  at  Athens.  But  the  critical  nicety  of  modern  scholarship 
was  then  unknown,  and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  Pember  himself  felt 
or  understood  that  perfect  atticism  upon  which  he  compliments  his 
young  friend.  Pember's  epistle  of  course  is  in  Latin,  interspersed 
with  Greek,  and  curious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  translation.  It  is 
to  this  effect : — "  Dearly  beloved  Roger, — I  render  thee  thanks  for 
thy  Greek  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  indited  at  ancient 
Athens,  so  exactly  hast  thou  attained  the  propriety  of  Greek  phrase : 
of  exquisite  penmanship  it  is,  as  are  all  thine.  Use  diligence^  that 
thou  mai/st  he  perfect,  not  according  to  the  stoical,  hut  to  lyrical  per- 
fection, that  thou  maysU  touch  the  harp  aright.  Continue  to  read 
Greek  with  the  boys,  for  thou  wilt  profit  more  by  one  little  fable  of 
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.^Esop,  read  and  explained  by  thyself,  than  if  thou  shouldst  hear  the 
whole  Iliad  expounded  in  Latin  by  the  learnedest  man  now  living. 
Peruse  Pliny,  in  which  author  is  the  greatest  knowledge  of  things, 
along  with  the  most  florid  opulence  of  Latin  speech."* 

In  this  letter  we  may  notice,  first,  the  testimonial  to  the  beauty  of 
Ascham's  penraanship,t  which  proved  a  principal  means  of  his  advance- 
ment :  secondly,  a  proof  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  tuition 
of  boys:  thirdly,  that  in  his  plans,  both  for  his  own  improvement, 
and  for  that  of  his  pupils,  he  diverged  from  the  common  routine  of 
lectures :  fourthly,  that  his  friend,  well  discerning  the  bent  and  pur- 
pose of  his  genius,  urged  him  to  proceed  with  those  humane  and  ele- 
gant studies,  on  which  some  austerer  judgments  looked  with  an  evil 
eye.  From  one  passage  of  this  epistle,  a  biographer  has  observed 
that  "  Mr.  Robert  Pember  advised  him  to  learn  instrumental  music, 
which  would  prove  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  to  him  after  his 
severer  studies,  and  was  easy  to  be  attained  by  him,  as  he  was  already 
a  great  master  of  vocal  music."  It  is  certainly  very  possible,  that 
Pember  may  have  given  him  such  advice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  he  does  not  give  it  in  the  letter  in  question.  There  is  no 
allusion  at  recreation  at  all.  The  whole  drift  of  the  writer  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  perseverance  in  a  course  of  study  already  commenced.J 

*  I  wish  young  scholars  paid  attention  to  this  recommendation.  Pliny  is  never  read  at 
icLooU  and  very  seldom  at  college  ;  yet  I  have  the  high  authority  of  Southey  for  saying,  that 
be  is  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  Roman  authors.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  almoat 
marvelous  ;  his  veracity,  where  he  speaks  from  personal  observation,  is  daily  approved  by 
modern  experiment  and  disc-overy  ;  and  even  his  credulity  adds  to  his  value,  by  disclonng 
more  fully  the  actual  state  of  physical  science  in  his  age  and  country.  It  is  surely  quite  aa 
Interesting  to  know  what  properties  the  passtions  or  the  imaginations  of  men  have  ascribed 
to  a  plant  or  animal,  as  to  count  its  stamina  and  petals,  or  ascertain  the  number  of  its  verta- 
brs.  Both  are  very  useful.  Out  the  highest  recommendation  of  Pliny  is  his  moral  wisdom, 
his  almost  Christian  piety,  his  intelligent  humanity.  Of  all  the  Romans  be  was  the  least  of  a 
Roman,  and  approximated  nearest  to  the  pure  idea  of  man. 

t  The  importance  of  good  penmanship  is  still  appreciated  by  the  English  government  In 
1S64,  Viscount  Palmerston.  then  Hume  Secretary,  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  8ec< 
retary  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  in  which  be  submits  *'  for  tbeir  Lordships  consid- 
eration that  one  great  fault  in  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  country  lies  in 
the  want  of  proper  teaching  in  the  art  of  writing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ordeirs  write  hands  too  small  and  indistinct,  and  do  not  form  their  letters ;  or  they  sometimes 
form  them  by  alternate  broad  and  fine  strokes,  which  makes  the  words  difficult  to  read.  The 
hand  writing  which  was  generally  practised  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  far  better  than  that  now  in  common  use ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  should  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  that  their  pupils  should  be  taught  rather  to  imitate  broad  printing  than  fine  copperplate 
engraving." 

:  The  words  of  the  original  are—"  Da  operam,  at  sis  perfeetus,  non  Stoicus,  dXXd  Avpirii, 
ut  belle  pulses  lyram."  No  doubt  in  the  same  sense  that  Socrates  was  commanded  by  the 
Oracle  to  make  music  ;  or,  to  appeal  to  a  far  higher  authority,  as  David  **  shewed  a  dark 
speech  on  the  harp,"  i.  e.  opened  and  exalted  the  understanding  by  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion. S.  T.  Coleridge  remarks  on  this  note  of  his  son  Hartley,— neither  has  Hartley  caught 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words  dXXck  Avptxdi,  as  opposed  to  Sloicxis.  The  Stoicus— the 
sovereignty  of  the  highest  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Inferior;  Lyricui,  the  whole  at  a  beautiful 
one,  by  harmonlooa  cubordlDation. 
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So  far  was  Ascbam  from  devoting  himself  to  music  with  that  in- 
tensity which  Pember  has  been  supposed  to  recommend,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  manner  of  tasle,  but  rather  a  platonic  antipa- 
thy for  it,  even  as  an  amusement.  Nor  would  he  be  well  pleased  with 
the  present  course  of  education  in  his  University,  if  we  judge  by  the 
sentiments  which  he  expresses  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  Toxophilus. 

^  Some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be  many  times  marred 
by  over  much  study  and  use  of  some  sciences,  namely,  music,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry.  These  sciences,  as  they  sharpen  men's  wits 
over  much,  so  they  charge  men's  manners  over  sore,  if  they  be  not 
moderately  mingled,  and  wisely  applied  to  some  good  use  of  life. 
Mark  all  mathematical  heads,  which  be  wholly  and  only  bent  to  those  ] 
sciences,  how  solitary  they  be  themselves,  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the/ 
world.  This  is  not  only  known  by  common  experience,  but  uttered 
long  before  by  wise  men's  judgment  and  sentence.  Galen  saith, 
much  music  marreth  men's  manners,  and  Plato  hath  a  notable  place 
of  the  same  thing,  and  excellently  translated  by  Tully  himself.  Of 
this  matter  I  wrote  once  more  at  large,  twenty  years  ago,  in  my  book 
of  shooting."  The  passage  of  the  Toxophilus  referred  to,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Whatsoever  ye  judge,  this  I  am  sure,  that  lutes,  harps,  bar- 
bitons,  sambukes,  and  other  instruments,  every  one  which  standeth 
by  quick  and  fine  fingering,  be  condemned  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be 
brought  in  and  used  among  them,  which  study  for  learning  and  vir- 
tue. Much  music  marreth  men's  manneri<,  saith  Galen.  Although 
some  men  will  say  that  it  doth  not  so,  but  rather  recreateth  and  ma- 
keth  quick  a  man's  mind,  yet  methinks,  by  reason  it  doth,  as  honey 
doth  to  a  man's  stomach,  which  at  the  first  receiveth  it  well ;  but  af- 
terwards it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any  strong  nourishing  meat,  or 
else  any  wholesome  sharp  and  quick  drink ;  and,  even  so  in  a  man- 
ner, these  instruments  make  a  man's  wit  so  soft  and  smooth,  so  ten- 
der and  queasy,  that  they  be  less  able  to  brook  strong  and  rough 
study.  Wits  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather  made  blunt,  with  such 
sod  sweetness,  even  as  good  edges  be  blunted,  which  men  whet  upon 
soft  chalk-stones." 

These  opinions  require  considerable  limitation.  Music  is  so  high  a 
delight  to  such  as  are  really  capable  of  enjoying  it,  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  encroaching  too  much  upon  the  student's  time,  and  it  is 
frequently  a  passport  to  very  undesirable  company ;  but  if  these  evils 
be  avoided,  its  effects  on  the  mind  are  extremely  salutary  and  refresh- 
ing. Nothing  calms  the  spirit  more  sweetly  than  sad  music ;  nothing 
quickens  cogitation  like  a  lively  air.  But  the  truth  was,  that  honest 
Roger  had  no  ear,  and  like  a  true  ^glishman  of  an  age  when  Kings 
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were  wrestlers,  and  queens  not  only  presided  at  tournaments,  but 
"  rained  influence"  upon  bear  baitings,  delighted  rather  in  muscular 
exertion  than  in  fine  fingering.  That  the  practice  of  music  no  way 
impairs  the  faculty  of  severe  thought,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  Milton  was  a  skillful  musician,*  and  that  most  of  the  German 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who  in  mental  industry  excel  the 
whole  world,  play  on  some  instrument.  Mathematical  pursuit  are 
so  far  from  disqualifying  men  for  business,  that  of  all  others  they  are 
most  necessary  to  such  as  are  intended  for  public  life.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
with  music  and  mathematics,  it  is  certain  that  Ascham  did  teach  Greek 
and  Latin  with  eminent  success. 

It  must  be  an  affair  of  delicate  management  to  teach  Greek  to  a 
princess ;  but  Ascham  had  a  love  and  a  genius  for  teaching,  and  Eliza- 
beth possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  facility  of  her  sex  in 
learning  languages.  She  had  then  little  or  no  expectation  of  reigning. 
Her  situation  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty :  she  needed  a  spirit  at 
once  firm  and  yielding ;  and  displayed  in  earliest  youth  a  circum- 
spection and  self-control  in  which  her  latter  years  were  deficient. 
Ascham  found  her  a  most  agreeable  pupil ;  and  the  diligence,  docility, 
modest  affection,  and  self-respective  deference  of  the  royal  maiden,  en- 
deared an  office  which  the  shy  scholar  had  not  undertaken  without 
fears  and  misgivings.  His  epistles  to  his  friends  are  full  of  the  prin- 
cess' commendations  and  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  in  his  later  works 
he  refers  to  this  part  of  his  life  with  honest  pride.  In  this  happy 
strain  he  writes  to  John  Sturmius,  of  Strasburg : — "  If  you  wish  to 
know  how  I  am  thriving  at  Court,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  I  had 
never  more  blessed  leisure  in  my  college  than  now  in  the  palace.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  I  are  studying  together,  in  the  original  Greek, 
the  crown  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  .£schines.  She  reads  her 
lessons  to  me,  and  at  one  glance  so  completely  comprehends,  not  only 
the  idiom  of  the  language  and  the  sense  of  the  orator,  but  the  exact 
bearings  of  the  cause,  and  the  public  acts,  manners,  and  usages  of 
the  Athenian  people,  that  you  would  marvel  to  behold  her."  In  like 
temper  he  told  Aylraer,  afterward  Bishop  of  London,  that  he  learned 
more  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  than  she  did  of  him.  "  I  teach  her  words,'* 
said  he,  ^'  and  she  teaches  me  things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to 
speak,  and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks  teach  me  works  to  do ;  for 
I  think  she  is  the  best  disposed  of  any  in  Europe."  In  several  of  his 
Latin  epistles,  and  also  in  his  '*  Schoolmaster,"  he  explains  and  recom- 
mends his  mode  of  instructing  the  princess  with  evident  exultation  at 

*  Much  maiic  ii  OaleD's  phram,  and  see  the  last  lines  of  Miiton'i  lonnet— 

He  who  of  these  delightf  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oA,  is  not  unwise. 

r 
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his  success.  It  was  the  same  method  of  double  translation  pursued 
with  such  distinguished  results  in  the  tuition  of  the  young  sovereign, 
by  Sir  John  Cheke,  from  whom  Ascham  adopted  it :  and,  indeed,  like 
many  of  the  best  discoveries,  it  seems  so  simple  that  we  wonder  how 
it  ever  could  be  missed,  and  so  excellent,  that  we  know  not  why  it  is 
so  little  practiced.  It  had,  indeed,  been  suggested  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  an  epistle  to  Fuscus,  and  by  Cicero,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Ora- 
tore.  "  Pliny,"  saith  Roger,  **  expresses  many  good  ways  for  order  in 
study,  but  beginneth  with  translation,  and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  resL 
But  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be  our  noble  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  never  yet  took  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand 
after  the  first  declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double 
translating  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  daily  without  missing,  every 
forenoon,  and  likewise  some  part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the 
space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  perfect  understanding  in 
both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that 
with  such  a  judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  Universities 
or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  to  her 
Majesty."  And  so  in  an  epistle  to  Sturmius : — "  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble to  how  excellent  an  understanding  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  I  my- 
self conducted  our  sacred  Lady  Elizabeth  by  this  same  double  transla- 
tion, constantly  and  in  brief  time  delivered  in  writing.''  In  the 
same  letter  he  insists  upon  the  pupil  making  the  translations  with  his 
or  her  own  hand,  proprio,  non  alieno  styloy  whence  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded that  Elizabeth  was  her  own  amanuensis  on  these  occasions. 

We  may  well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about  the  pro- 
ficiency of  a  lady,  a  queen,  and  his  own  pupil ;  but  afler  all  due  abate- 
ments, the  testimony  remains  unshaken  both  to  the  talent  of  the 
learner,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

For  two  years  the  most  perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  Eliza- 
beth and  her  preceptor.  The  intervals  of  study  were  occasionally  re- 
lieved with  chess,  at  which  Ascham  is  said  to  have  been  an  adept.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  had  too  much  prudence  and  gallantry  to  beat 
the  Lady  oftener  than  was  necessary  to  convince  her  that  he  always 
played  his  best.  True,  the  royal  virgin  was  not  then  Queen,  or  even 
presumptive  heir;  but  no  wise  man  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  a 
chess-player,  that  stood  within  the  hundredth  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  throne.  Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  distinguished  female  whose 
classical  studies  were  assisted  by  our  author ;  he  taught  Latin  to  Anne, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  addressed  two  letters  in  that 
language,  still  extant 

The  court  of  the  young  Edward  was  filled  with  lovers  of  learning, 
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in  Yrhose  society  and  patronage  Ascham  enjoyed  himself  fully,  as  Sir 
John  Cheke  his  old  friend,  Lord  Paget,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  the 
Chancellor  Wriothesly.  lie  had  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  two 
Brandons,  and  he  partook  the  favor  of  the  youthful  King,  who  honor- 
ing knowledge,  and  all  its  professors,  must  have  especially  esteemed  it 
in  the  instructor  of  his  Lady  Temper,  as  the  amiable  boy  used  to  call 
his  favorite  sister.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  Jane  Grey,  a  creature  whose  memory  should  singly 
put  to  rout  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  female  erudition. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  upon  a  disgust  he  felt 
at  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  princes's  attendants,  he  suddenly 
threw  up  his  appointment,  and  retired  to  his  college.  He  after- 
ward had  reason  to  regret  the  precipitancy  of  his  conduct,  which 
was,  perhaps,  never  entirely  forgotten,  though  he  succeeded  in  a  great 
measure  in  regaining  the  favor  of  Elizabeth. 

Returning  to  his  duties,  as  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  he  still 
retained  his  pension,  and  the  confidence  of  the  worthiest  persons 
about  court.  His  interest  must  have  been  very  considerable,  if,  as 
Lloyd  quaintly  expresses  it,  "  he  hindered  those  who  had  dined  on  the 
church  from  supping  on  the  universities ;"  He  was  certainly  esteemed 
by  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  to  his  latest  day, 
not  without  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own  services  in  making 
her  what  she  was.  Thus,  in  the  **  Schoolmaster,"  his  latest  work,  he 
makes  her  perfections  a  reproach  to  all  her  male  subjects.  "  It  is 
your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England,) 
that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  best  given  gen- 
tlemen of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good 
will,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the 
increase  of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  queen's  Majesty  her- 
self. Yes,  I  believe  that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every 
day  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole 
week.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  which  God  hath  blessed  me  withal, 
next  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  great- 
est, that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting 
forward  there  excellent  gifts  of  learning." 

In  excuse,  however,  of  "  the  six  best  given  gentlemen,"  it  should 
be  stated,  that  the  learning  of  languages  is  emphatically  a  female  tal- 
ent, bearing  a  much  larger  ratio  to  general  ability  in  woman  than  in 
man.  Yet  who  can  but  admire  the  indefatigable  intellect  of  the  re- 
nowned queen,  harassed  in  youth  with  peril   and  persecution,  and 
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burdeDed  in  early  maturity  with  public  cares,  which  could  yet  attain 
a  proficiency  in  polite  learning,  such  as  few  professional  scholars  have 
excelled.  The  bare  titles  of  the  works  which  she  translated  evince 
the  variety  of  her  philological  attainments,  and  justify  the  praises  of 
her  eulogists.*  When  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age  she  transla- 
ted out  of  French  verse  into  English  prose,  "  The  Mirror,  or  Glass,  of 
the  Sinful  Soul,"  dedicated  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  1'644.  At 
twelve,  she  rendered  out  of  English  into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
"  Prayers  or  Meditations,  by  which  the  soul  may  be  encouraged  to 
bear  with  patience  all  the  Miseries  of  Life,  to  despise  the  vain  hap- 
piness of  this  world,  and  assiduously  provide  for  eternal  fecility,  col- 
lected out  of  prime  writers  by  the  most  noble  and  religious  Queen 
Catherine  Par,  dedicated  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  King  Henry 
VIII.,"  dated  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  December  30.  Much 
about  the  same  time  she  translated  a  treatise  originally  written  by 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  in  the  French  language,  and  entitled  the 
"Godly  Meditation  of  the  Inward  Love  of  the  Soul  toward  Christ 
the  Lord,"  printed  in  the  "  Monument  of  Matrons,  containing  seven 
several  Lamps  of  Virginity."  These  were  the  works  of  the  "  tender 
and  maidenly  years"  of  her  childhood.  At  a  riper  age  she  turned 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  portions  of  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Euri- 
pides ;  from  Greek  to  English,  Boethius,  Sallust's  Jugurthine  war,  and 
part  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  From  Italian  she  translated  certain 
sermons  of  Bernardine  Ochine,  an  Italian  protestant  divine.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  assistance  she  may  have  had  in  these  labors,  nor 
can  we  speak  of  their  merits  from  personal  inspection ;  but  if  she 
produced  any  considerable  part  of  them,  they  must  evince  extreme 
activity,  and  a  laudable  love  of  literary  employment.  What  teacher 
would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  scholar  ?  But  we  must  return  to  her 
preceptor. 

In  1550,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  recall- 
ed to  court  by  a  letter,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  t^ 
accompany  Sir  Richard  Morysinef  on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 


*  The  praises  of  Elizabeth  were  not  confined  to  her  own  aubjecta.  Scaliger  declared  that 
she  knew  more  than  all  the  great  men  of  her  time.  Berranua  honored  her  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  bia  Plato,  in  terma  flattering  enough,  but  onlj  a  learned  Queen  could  be  so  flattered. 
Dedicators  and  panegyrists  dabble  much  in  prophecy ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  they  prophecy 
truly.  Serranus,  however,  was  right  for  one,  when  he  foretold  the  future  fame  of  "good 
Queen  Bess,"  und  "Eliza's  Ooldendays."  "Quemadmodum  Salomonis  Tel  August!  felix 
imperium,  notabile  fuit  ad  detignandum  civilem  felicitatem  ;  ita  et  tuum,  regina,  iilustre,  sit 
futurum,  tuaque  insula  non  araplius  Albion  sed  Olbia  et  vere  fortunata  sit  porro  nuncupanda. 
Quidenim  1  In  regno  tuo  vera  ilia  regnant  philocophia  cujus  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  umbram 
Tidit  Plato." 

t  Sir  Richard  Mortsinb,  (or  MorisonJ— son  of  Tliomas  Morysine,  of  Essex,  was  educated 
at  Eaton  and  Cambridge,— traveled  in  Italy,  and  studied  in  Padua,— made  prebendary  in  Sails* 
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Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  on  his  way  to  London  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  had  his  well-known  interview  with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  at  her 
father^s  seat  at  Brodegate,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  found  her,  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen,  reading  the  "  Phaedon"  of  Plato  in  the  original 
Greek,  while  the  members  of  her  family  were  hunting  in  the  park. 
Ascham's  beaudful  relation  of  the  scene  is  given  in  his  ''Schoolmaster.'^ 
"  Before  I  went  in  Germany  I  came  to  Brodegate,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  lady,  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I 
was  exceedingly  much  beholding.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess, with  all  the  house,  old  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting 
in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  the  chamber  alone,  reading  Phaedo  Pla- 
tonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  of  Boecace.  After  salutation,  and  duty  done, 
with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she  should  lose  such  pastime 
in  the  park  ?  Smiling,  she  answered  me,  "  I  wist  all  their  sport  in 
the  park  is  but  a  shadow  of  that  pleasure  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant."  "  And  how  came 
you,  madam,"  quoth  I,  "  to  this  knowledge  of  pleasure  ?  And  what 
did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  and  but  very 
few  men,  have  attained  thereunto  ?"  "  I  will  tell  you,"  quoth  she, 
"  and  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  ye  may  marvel  at.  One  of 
the  greater  benefits  God  ever  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.*  For  when  I  am 
in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dan- 
cing, or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were  in  such  weight, 
number,  and  measure,  even  so  perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world,  or 
else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently, 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  (which  I  will 
not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,)  so  without  measure  misordercd 
that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  El- 
mer,! who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure- 
ments to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with 
him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because 
whatsoever  I  do  else  beside  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and 
whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  more  pleasure  and  more ;  that  in  respect  of 
it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto 

bary  Cathedral,  and  tent  Ambassador   to  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by  Henry  VIII.,— was 
knighted  by  Edward  VI.,— and  died  in  1656. 

*  Mr.  Elmer,  or  Mlmer,  or  Aylmer,  as  the  name  is  variously  written,  was  born  as  15S1, 
studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  cost  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  by  whom 
he  was  made  tutor  to  his  own  daughters,  of  whom  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest,— was 
made  Arch  deacon  of  Btowe,  in  1563,— and  Bishop  of  London,  in  1576.  and  died  in  1G94. 
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me."  I  remember  this  tfdk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  worthy  of 
memory  and  because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  I  had,  and  the  last  time 
that  1  ever  saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady." 

The  interview,  simple  in  incident  as  it  was,  has  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  piece  of  history,.and  its  illustration  has  been  a  favorite 
subject  both  for  the  author*  and  the  artist 

Before  leave-taking,  Ascham  obtained  a  promise  of  the  Lady  Jane 
to  write  to  him  in  Greek,  on  condition  that  she  should  first  write  to 
her,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  Emperor's  courtf  Ilis  epistle  is  ex- 
tant in  choice  Latin.  Alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  their  last  in- 
terview, he  declares  her  happier  in  her  love  of  good  l>ooks,  than  in 
her  descent  from  kings  and  queens.  No  doubt  he  spoke  sincerely ; 
but  he  knew  not  then  how  truly.  Uer  studious  quietude  of  spirit 
was  her  indefeasible  blessing,  while  her  royal  jiedigreej  was  like  an 
hereditary  curse,  afflicting  her  humiUty  with  unwilling  greatness,  and 
her  innocence  with  unmerited  distress. 

Ascham  embarked  for  Germany  in  the  following  September.  He 
accompanied  Morysine  as  a  kind  of  secretary,  though  some  of  his  du- 
ties resembled  those  of  a  tutor,  comprising,  as  they  did,  the  reading  of 
**all  Herodotus,  five  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  most  of  Euripides, 
the  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  twenty-one  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes,^ during  the  ambassadors  stay  at  Augsburg,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Ascham  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  college  friend 
at  home.  But  besides  these  literary  labors,  he  took  a  share  in  the  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  and  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  on  all  af- 
fairs of  importance  by  his  principal.  He  also  occupied  himself  in 
preparing  a  "J^eport  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,"  which  was  printed. 

His  urbanity,  readiness,  and  general  information,  recommended  him 

*  We  append  to  \J^\a  article,  an  **  Imaginary  ConTersation"  between  Roger  Atfcham  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  by  Waiter  Savage  Landor. 

1  These  particulam  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Roger's  to  Sturminus,  dated  14th  December, 
1550,  in  which  he  promises  to  show  Jane's  epistle  to  the  German  scholar,  when  it  should  ar- 
riTe.    It  app«arfff  too,  that  the  Lady  was  requested  io  correspond  with  Sturmius  in  Greek. 

:  Lady  Jane  Grey  waa  the  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Queen  Do- 
wager of  France,  and  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  Charles  Brandon,  Dulie  of  Sutrullc.  Uer  fath- 
er was  Oenry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  descended  from  Elizabeth,  Queen  to  Edward  IV.,  by 
her  former  marriage,  through  her  son,  Thomas  Grey,  who  married  the  King's  niece.  The 
Cuhcr  of  Lady  Jane  waa  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  Bran- 
dons. 

Laijy  Jane  Grey,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  Lady  Guilford  Dudley,  (for  she  perished  in 
her  honeymoon,}  wrote  her  last  letter  to  her  sister  Catharine  in  the  blauk  paged  of  her  Greek 
Te$iam«nt;  and  when  she  saw  hrr  bridfj^room  led  to  execution  under  her  prison  window, 
she  wrote  three  several  sentences  in  her  tablets  in  as  many  languages.  The  first  in  Greek,  to 
this  ttfect :— If  his  slain  body  shall  give  testimony  against  me  before  men,  his  blessed  soul  shail 
re niJer  an  eternal  proof  of  my  innocence  before  God.  The  second  in  Latiu  :— Tiie  justice  of 
men  took  away  his  body,  but  the  divine  mercy  has  preserved  his  ^>irit.  The  third  in  English  :— 
If  my  fault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth  and  my  imprudence  were  worthy  of  excuse :  God 
and  posterity  will  show  me  favor. 

]So.  8.— (Vol.  Ill,  No.  1.1—3. 
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not  less  to  Princes  and  Ministers,  than  his  Greek,  Latin,  logic,  and 
divinity,  to  John  Sturmius  and  Jerome  Wolfius.  The  courtiers  thought 
it  a  pity  he  was  not  always  attached  to  an  embassy,  and  the  learned 
regretted  that  he  should  ever  leave  the  schools.  Whatever  he  was 
doing  seemed  his  forte^  and  so  rife  were  his  praises  in  every  mouth, 
that  he  was  in  peril  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those  whom  ^  all 
men  speak  well  of." 

During  his  absence  abroad,  his  friends  in  England  procured 
not  only  the  restoration  of  his  pension,  which  had  ceased  at  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  place  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward 
VI.  For  these  favors  he  was  indebted,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  As- 
cham  preserved  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  to  the  interference  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  the  Ambassador  Morysine,  and  Sir  John  Cheke. 

The  death  of  King  Edward  in  1553,  led  to  the  immediate  recall  of 
the  ambassador,  with  whom  Ascham  returned  to  England.  By  this 
event  he  lost  both  his  recent  preferments,  and  the  accession  of  the  Catho- 
lic Queen  Mary  held  out  such  dismal  prospects  for  the  future,  that 
Ascham  retired  to  his  college  almost  in  despair.  Matters  however 
took  an  unexpected  turn.  Sir  William  Paget,  whose  recommenda- 
tion of  the  ''  Toxophilus"  to  King  Henry  had  procured  his  pension 
from  that  king,  now  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favor  with  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  W^inchester,  who,  notwithstanding  Ascham's  staunch  pro- 
testantism was  often  represented  to  him,  proved  his  steady  patron. 
The  "  Toxophilus"  was  produced  by  the  bishop  at  the  council,  and 
was  considered  so  useful  a  work,  that  the  objections  to  the  author^s 
advancement  were  removed.  Ascham's  pension  was  not  only  restored, 
but  doubled,  and  ho  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  king  Philip  and 
the  queen.  He  was  so  diligent  in  his  office,  that  at  its  commence- 
ment he  is  recorded  to  have  written  in  three  days  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  letters  to  princes  and  great  pei*sonages,  the  lowest  in  rank  being 
a  cardinal.  Tliese  of  course  were  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  one 
of  his  principal  qualifications,  in  addition  to  his  learning,  being  the 
excellence  of  his  penmanship,  for  which  he  had  been  celebrated  from 
his  college  days.  By  the  influence  of  Gardiner  he  was  also  enabled 
to  retain  his  fellowship  and  his  post  of  public  orator  at  the  university — 
when  by  strict  statute  he  might  have  been  deprived  of  them,  till 
they  were  vacated  by  his  marriage.  The  object  of  his  choice  was 
Mistress  Margaret  Howe,  a  lady  of  some  fortune  and  good  family,  to 
whom  he  was  united  on  the  1st  of  June,  1664.  A  letter  from  the 
"  German  Cicero,"  Sturmius,  who  corresponded  with  our  author  with 
all  the  warmth  and  frequency  of  school  friendship,  dated  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  jocosely  reproaches  him  with  omitting  to  communi- 
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cate  such  an  important  piece  of  business.  *^  But  what  is  it  I  hear  ? 
Would  you  keep  your  engagement  close,  for  fear  I  should  send  you  a 
High-Dutch  epithalamium  ?  I  am  informed  that  your  intended  is 
niece  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walop,  that  was  governor  of  Guisnes  when  I 
was  at  Calais.  Ah  1  but  she  was  an  honest  madam,  a  fair  and 
comely  dame !  If  it  be  so,  that  you  are  going  to  make  her  your 
spouse,  or  if  you  have  any  other  in  your  eye,  do  let  me  know,  and  tell 
me  when  the  day  is  to  be,  that  if  I  can  not  myself  be  present  at  the 
espousals,  I  may  send  Thalassius*  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
love  in  my  stead."  Ascham  replied, — "  As  for  my  wife,  she  is  the 
picture  of  her  aunt  Walop,  and  all  that  John  Sturmius  could  wish  theT 
wife  of  Roger  Ascham  to  be." 

The  singular  good  fortune  of  Ascham  in  not  only  escaping  persecu- 
tion, but  receiving  favor,  throughout  the  troubles  of  Mary's  reign, 
while  his  contemporaries  at  college  were  either  led  to  the  stake,  or 
compelled  to  recant,  is  a  problem  which  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
solve.  Johnson  is  willing  to  attribute  it  to  chance ;  other  biographers 
imagine  that  his  services  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  protect  his 
life;  while  all  allow  that  his  immunity  was  at  any  rate  not  purchased 
by  any  sacrifice  of  his  principles.  ' 

*  On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1558,  Ascham  was  soon  distin- 
guished by  the  notice  of  her  successor,  lie  had  long  before  taken 
pains  to  erase  from  Elizabeth's  mind  any  unfavorable  imprepsion  th" 
might  have  been  produced  by  his  abrupt  departure  from  her  service, 
and  his  excuses  had  been  favorably  received.  He  was  now  appointed 
Latin  secretary  and  tutor  in  Greek  to  her  Majesty,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  a  constant  resident  at  court.  He  spent  some  hours 
every  day  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  the  queen,  and 
often  enjoyed  the  more  envied  honor  of  being  her  partner  or  oppo- 
nent in  games  of  chance.  He  obtained  from  her  several  pieces  of 
preferment,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  prebend  of  Wetwang  in 
the  cathedral  of  York,  which  he  received  in  1559. 

He  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent  interviews  with  her  Majesty, 
and  had  the  favor  to  talk  Greek  and  Latin,  and  play  chess  with  her, — 
openings  which  a  more  artful  and  ambitious  man  might  easily  have 
improved.  But  the  pride  or  modesty  of  Roger  would  not  suffer  him 
to  ask  any  thing  for  himself  or  others.  Indeed  he  used  to  boast  of 
his  backwardness  in  this  particular,  often  averring  in  conversation,  that 
during  all  the  happy  hours  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  Lady  Sovereign's 
presence,  he  never  opened  his  mouth  to  enrich  himself  or  any  that  be- 
longed to  him ;  that  to  serve  his  mistress  well  was  his  best  reward ; 

'Tbalaasius  vgaa  the  Roman  nuptial  god,  as  Hymeii  was  ihe  Grt-tk.    A  soug  was  sung  at 
weddiogi,  in  which  ^  In  Thalassie*'  was  perpetual^  repeated  like  a  burden. 
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that  he  had  rather  freely  win  her  good  opinion  than  be  dressed  oat  in 
her  munificence.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  who  was  his  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  often  admonished  him  to  take  less  pains,  and  urge  more  re- 
quests. But  Aschnm  was  slow  even  to  receive  what  was  offered,  and 
thoroughly  content  with  his  condition,  which,  though  moderate,  was 
never,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  states  broadly,  and  a  hundred  others  have 
copied  from  him,  miserably  poor.  lie  had  always  sufficient  for  the 
day,  and  was  not  one  of  thovse  that  lay  up  store  for  the  morrow.  He 
was  extremely  indignant  when  any  one  oflfered  him  presents  to  purchase 
his  interest  with  the  Queen,  saying,  that  God  had  not  given  him  the 
^se  of  his  tongue  that  it  might  be  venal  and  subservient  to  his  profit 
His  income  was  narrow,  he  was  neither  importunate  to  get,  nor 
provident  to  save — his  purse  and  house  were  always  open  to  the  dis- 
tressed scholar,  and  whatever  was  his,  was  his  friends'  also.  He  de- 
lighted much  in  an  epigram  of  Martial — 

Extra  fortunam  est  quicquid  donatur  Kmicia ; 
Quas  sola:)  dedt-riK,  semper  habebis  opes. 

The  friendly  boon  from  fate  itself  secures. 
And  what  you  give,  shall  be  for  ever  yours. 

Tilis  is  not  the  way  to  grow  rich.  Roger  Ascham  wa.**  generous, 
and  it  may  be  imprudent ;  but  there  is  no  just  cause  for  supposing  him 
viciously  extravagant. 

^There  is  little  more  to  relate  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Find- 
ing his  health  injured  by  night-studies,  he  for  a  time  discontinued 
them,  and  became  an  early  riser;  but  toward  the  close  of  1568  he  sat 
up  several  nights  successively  in  order  to  finish  a  poem  addressed  to 
tlie  Queen  on  the  new  year.  That  new  year  he  was  never  to  see. 
Long  subject  to  fever,  and  latterly  to  a  lingering  hectic,  his  over-exer- 
tion brought  on  a  violent  attack  which  his  weakened  constitution  was 
unable  to  withstand.  Sleep,  which  ho  had  too  long  rejected,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  visit  him  again, though  he  was  rocked  in  a  cradle; 
all  opiates  failed,  and  in  less  than  a  week,  exhausted  nature  gave  way 
to  the  slumber,  from  which  there  is  no  waking  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  He  took  to  his  bed  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  expired  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  1568,  aged  fifty-three.  He  was  attended 
to  the  last  by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  on  the 
ensuing  fourth  of  January,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he 
declares  that  "  ho  never  knew  man  live  more  honestly  nor  die  more 
christianly."  As  he  had  many  friends,  and  no  enemies,  his  death  was 
a  common  sorrow,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
"  she  woidd  rather  have  thrown  ton  thousand  pounds  into  the  sea, 
than  have  lost  her  Ascliam.'' 

Notwithstanding  his  prefcrnftnts,  Ascham  died  poor.     He  left  a 
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widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  1554,  and  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  Giles,  was  in  after-life  fellow  of  St.  John's,  (or  Trinity, 
according  to  other  authorities,)  and  celebrated,  like  his  father,  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  epistles.  Ascham's  greatest  work,  **  The  Schole- 
master,''  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.  The  occasion  of  its 
composition  is  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  After  a  conversa- 
tion among  a  number  of  eminent  men,  Sir  William  Cecil  at  their 
•head,  on  the  merits  of  severity  and  its  opposite  in  school  discipline, 
in  which  Ascham  warmly  attacked  the  former,  Sir  Richard  Sackville 
took  him  aside,  and  avowing  that  his  own  education  had  been  mar- 
red by  the  severity  of  his  tutor,  proposed  that  Ascham  should  draw 
up  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  recommend  a  person  under  whom  it 
could  be  put  in  practice,  having  for  his  scholars  Sir  Richard's  grandson, 
and  Ascham's  eldest  boy^  Giles.  Ascham  set  about  his  task  with  de- 
light; but  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  in  1566,  before  it  wiis  completed, 
put  an  end  to  the  proposed  scheme,  and  caused  the  author  to  finish 
his  work  with  a  sorrow  and  heaviness  in  sad  contrast  to  the  high 
hopes  with  which  he  entered  upon  it.  He  left  the  book  completed 
for  the  press,  when  he  died,  and  it  was  published  by  his  widow,  with 
a  dedication  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  with  a  view,  not  altogether 
disappointed,  of  attracting  his  attention  in  behalf  of  her  son  Giles 
to  whom  it  was  thus,  after  all,  of  some  benefit,  although  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  the  author  could  have  anticipated.  The 
principal  object  of  the  work  besides  the  reprehension  of  severity  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  teaching  the  Latin  language,  a  system  which  has  been  partially 
revived  of  late  years.  Ascham  proposes,  after  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  to  commence  a  course  of  double  translation,  first 
from  Latin  into  English,  and  shortly  after  from  English  into  Latin, 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  student,  and  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a  classic  style,  by  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  re- trans- 
lation and  the  original,  and  explaining  their  reasons.  His  whole  sys- 
tem is  built  upon  this  principle  of  dispensing  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  details  of  grammar,  and  he  supports  his  theory  by  a  triumphant 
reference  to  its  practical  effects,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  case  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whoso  well-known  proficiency  in  Latin  he  declares 
to  have  been  attained  without  any  grammatical  rules  after  the  very- 
simplest  had  been  mastered. 

The  excellence  of  Ascham's  epistolary  style  has  been  referred  to. 
He  was  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  especially. with  Sturmius,  whose 
name  he  gave  to  one  of  his  three  sons.     After  his  death,  a  collection, 
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of  his  Latin  letters  was  published  by  his  friend  Edward  Grant,  ma^ 
ter  of  Westminster  School,  together  with  a  few  poems,  for  the  benefit 
of  Giles  Ascham,  who  was  then  under  Grant's  tuition.  To  this  col- 
lection was  prefixed  a  panegyric  on  Ascham,  which  is  the  principal 
source  for  his  life,  though  his  letters,  and  numerous  allusions  scattered 
through  his  works,  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  history. 

A  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Review^  (Vol.  iv.  p.  76,)  in  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  Toxophilus  remarks :  *^  Ascham  is  a  great  name  in  our 
national  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  true  English  style 
in  prose  composition,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  of 
our  scholars,  lie  was  amongst  the  first  to  reject  the  use  of  foreign 
words  and  idioms,  a  fashion,  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHl., 
began  to  be  so  prevalent,  that  the  authors  of  that  day,  by  "  using 
straunge  wordes,  as  Latine,  Frenche,  and  Italian,  did  make  all  thinges 
darke  and  harde."  It  required  some  virtue  moreover  in  Ascham,  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  to  abstain 
from  mingling  them  with  his  English  compositions,  especially  when 
the  public  taste  countenanced  such  innovations.  But  Ascham's  mind 
was  too  patriotic  to  permit  him  to  think,  that  his  native  tongue  could 
be  improved  by  this  admixture  of  foreign  phrases,  an  opinion  which 
he  illustrates  by  this  comparison ; — "  but  if  you  put  malvesye  and 
sacke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale  and  beere,  and  all  in  one  pot,  you 
shall  make  a  drincke  not  easye  to  be  known  nor  yet  holsome  for  the 
bodye.*'  In  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Aristotle, — to  think  hke  the 
wise,  but  to  speak  like  the  common  people ;  Ascham  set  a  successful 
example  of  a  simple  and  pure  taste  in  writing,  and  we  question 
whether  we  do  not  owe  more  to  him  on  this  account,  than  even  for  the 
zeal  which  ho  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek,  language, 
during  its  infancy  amongst  us.'' 

Ascham's  character  is  well  summed  up  in  a  passage  of  his  life  by 
Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge :  "  There  was  a  primitive  honesty,  a  kindly 
innocence,  about  this  good  old  scholar,  which  gave  a  personal  interest 
to  the  homeliest  details  of  his  life.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of  pas- 
sing through  the  worst  of  times  without  persecution  and  without  dis- 
honor. He  lived  with  princes  and  princesses,  prelates  and  diploma- 
tists, without  offence  and  without  ambition.  Though  he  enjoyed  the 
smiles  of  royalty,  his  heart  was  none  the  worse,  and  his  fortunes  lit- 
tle the  better." 
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(From  Walter  8aTa(e  Landor't  "  Immrinarj  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  States- 
men."   Volume  II.,  p.  79-81.] 


AsCHAM. — Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  most  awful  state; 
thou  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God  hath  willed  it  so:  sub- 
nut  in  thankfulness. 

Thy  aficctions  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary 
passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least  He  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  greater :  it  never 
reaches  its  plentitude  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  m  the  most  exalted  minds. 
.  .  .  Alas!  alas! 

Jaxe. — What  aileth  my  virtuous  Aacham  ?  what  is  amiss?  why  do  I  tremble  ? 

AscHAM. — I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  tliree  years  ago :  it  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it.  Recollectest  thou  who  wrote, 
flitting  upon  the  seabeach,  the  evening  after  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

tbsae  verses? 

Invisibly  bright  water !  so  like  air, 

On  loo  icing  down  I  feared  thou  couldst  not  bear 

My  little  bark,  of  all  light  barks  most  lii^ht. 

And  looked  again  .  .  .  and  drew  me  from  the  sight, 

And«  hanging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghast, 

And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast. 

Jane, — I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them ;  and,  if  I  had  thought 
any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against  me. 

AscHAif. — ^Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  there  being 
•0  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
hare  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  now  sliall  believe  it  firmly,  and  if 
thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate  a  little,  on  the  similarity  of  situation 
in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jake. — I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command  me ;  for  I  am  too  weak 
by  nature  and  very  timorous,  imless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth  me 
and  gupporteth  me  :  there  God  actetli,  and  not  his  creature. 

Those  were  with  mo  at  sea  who  would  have  been  attentive  to  mo,  if  I  had 
teemed  to  be  afraid,  even  the  worshipful  men  and  women  were  in  the  compa- 
ny; 80  that  Bometliing  more  powerful  threw  my  tear  overboard  :  but  I  never 
will  go  again  upon  the  water. 

AscHAM. — Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body,  much  and 
variously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  June  I  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors ;  for 
God  is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  banks  of  our  Thames, 
0  lady,  such  as  oc^an  never  heard  of;  and  many,  (who  knows  how  soon  1)  may 
be  engulphed  in  the  smooth  current  imder  tlioir  garden  walls. 

Jane. — Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes  indeed,  I  have  read  evil 
things  of  courts ;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth  good, 
if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been  kindly  and  freely  given. 

AflCHAM. — ^I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  although  thou  art 
wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master.    And  it  is  not  because  love  hath  blinded  thee, 
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for  that  surpasscth  his  siipposed  omnipotence ;  but  it  is  because  thy  tender  heart, 
having  always  lent  affectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  notliing  of 
evil. 

I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  lot  me  now  persuado  thee  to  avoid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully  and  stedfiust- 
ly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jane. — I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties :  0  how  extensive  they 
are  I  what  a  goodly  and  fair  inheritance  I  But  tell  me,  wouldst  tiiou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictctus  and  Polj'bius  ?  the  others  I  do  re- 
sign imto  tliee :  they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  for  tlie  gravel  walk :  but  leave 
unto  me,  I  6e«jcch  thee,  my  friend  and  father,  lcav§  unto  me,  for  my  flreaide 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

AscHAM. — Read  thorn  on  thy  marriagebcd,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed  I 
Thou  siKJtless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well !  Tliese  are  the 
men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed  creatures,  0  Jane, 
whom  Grod  one  day  sliall  smile  upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom  .  .  .  Mind  thou  thy 
husband. 

Jane. — I  sincerely  love  tlie  youth  who  hath  espoused  me;  I  love  him  with 
the  fondest,  the  most  sohcitous  aflVction.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good- 
ness and  liappinesa,  and  do  forget  at  times,  uuworthy  supphcantl  the  prayers  I 
sliould  have  offered  for  myself.  0  never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  re- 
ligious teacher,  by  di^M)bedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

AscHAU. — Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous :  but  timq  will  harden  him :  time 
must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  1  Do  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  from  ambition. 

Jane. — He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  homo. 

Ascham. — Ah  Jano,  Jane !  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of  coutentednesa. 

Jane. — lie  told  rae  he  never  Kked  books  unless  I  read  them  to  him.  I  will 
road  them  to  him  every  evening:  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer  than 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I  will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0  what 
treasures !  ...  on  which  he  may  alwp  in  innocence  and  peace. 

Ascham. — Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be 
his  faery,  his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented :  but 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies ;  turn  them  a])0ut  like  the  ringlets  round 
his  cheeks;  and  if  ever  he  meditiite  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  miLsic  of  tliy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee:  and  he  will  discover  that  wo* 
men,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tendcmoss  from  the 
shade. 


IV.    TOXOPHILUS;  THE  SCHOLE  OF  SHOOTINGE." 

BY   ROOBR   AtCBAM,   WRITTKN  III    1554. 


Before  introducing  to  our  readers  "  the  Schole  Master"  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  "  the  plaine  and  pcrfite  way"  in  which  Roger  Ascham  led  his 
royal  pupil  up  the  sublime  heights  of  ancient  learning,  we  will  devote  a 
few  pages  to  a  brief  notice  and  a  few  specimens  of  his  Toxophilus. 

ToxopuiLUS  was  written  in  1554,  during  Ascham's  residence  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  seems,  in  addition  to  other  cuds,  to  have 
been  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  zeal  ^ith  which  he  studied  and  prac- 
ticed the  ancient,  but  now  forgotten  art  of  archery  as  a  means  of  recrea- 
tion. His  great  attachment  to  the  exercise,  and  the  time  spent  upon  it 
were  considered  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  grave  scholar  and  teacher. 

From  this  imputation,  he  endeavors  in  the  character  of  Toxophilus^  (a 
lover  of  archery,)  to  free  himself,  by  showing  in  a  dialogue  with  Philolo- 
gu$,  (a  student,)  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  art,  in  all  nations  and  in 
all  times.  He  asserts  truly  that  much  of  the  success  of  English  arms  at 
Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt,  and  Floddcn,  was  due  to  their  strength  of 
arm  and  accuracy  of  eye,  with  which  the  bold  yeomen  of  England  '*  drew 
their  arrows  to  the  head,"  and  discharged  the  "  iron  sleet"  against  their 
discomfited  enemies.  To  realize  the  part  which  the  practice  of  archery 
played  in  the  pastimes  of  peace,  we  have  only  to  recall  its  frequent  intro- 
duction into  the  rural  poetry  of  England,  and  the  traditionary  stories  of  the 
Strongbows  and  Robin  Hoods  of  ancient  days.  It  was  the  nation>al 
practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure  or  prizes,  by  which  every  man  was  inured 
to  archery  from  his  infancy^  that  gave  the  English  yeomen  an  insuperable 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  bow  over  all  foreign  troops,  and  made  them  for- 
midable even  to  foes  armed  with  the  clumsy  muskets  of  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  "VVe  do  not  propose  to  set  forth  Ascham's  encomiums  on  the 
utility  of  archery  in  matters  of  war,  or  the  minute  practical  details  which 
he  gives  for  choosing  and  using  the  bow,  even  to  the  species  of  goose, 
from  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  plucked  for  the  shaft, 
but  to  present  his  views  of  the  fitness  and  utility  of  manly  sports, 
and  recreating  amusements  for  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  A  wri- 
ter in  the  Retrospective  Review,  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  79,)  in  commenting  on  this 
work  of  Ascham  justly  observes : 

*  The  following  is  the  title  in  Bennett's  Edition  of  Roger  Ascbam's  Works : 
TOXOPHILUS:  The  Schole,  or  Partitions  of  footing.  Contayned  in  II  Bookes.  Writ- 
ten by  Roger  Asohax,  looi.  And  now  newly  perused.  Pleasant  for  all  Gentlemen  and 
Yomen  of  Englnnde.  For  theyr  pistinie  to  reade,  and  profitable  for  theyr  use  tofollowe  in 
warre  and  peace.  Anno,  1571.  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fletestreate,  near  to  Saint  Dun* 
■tones  Churcbe  by  Thomas  Marshe. 
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^^  A  scholar  seldom  takes  much  delight  in  active  amusements.  The 
bodj  is  always  postponed  to  the  mind ;  and  provided  the  latter  has  exer- 
cise enough,  he  is  too  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  former.  On  this  account  the  amusements  of  literary  men  have  fre- 
quently a  degree  of  mental  labor  combined  with  them,  which  generally 
defeats  the  ends  they  ought  to  attain ;  or,  as  Fuller  says,  ^  they  cozen 
their  mind  in  setting  it  to  do  a  double  task  under  pretense  of  giving  it  a 
play  day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious  and  studious 
games.'  It  is  difficult  to  cheat  the  brain  into  idleness.  Kirk  White  could 
not  help  repeating  Greek  verses  as  he  took  his  daily  walk.  Mere  exer- 
cise is  rather  painful  than  pleasant  to  studious  men,  and  accordingly  wc 
find  they  often  hasten  over  it  like  a  disagreeable  task.  Swift  used  to  run 
up  and  down  hill  some  half  a  dozen  times  by  way  of  compressing  as 
much  exercise  as  possible  into  a  given  space  of  time, — a  mode  of  recrea- 
tion for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Galen,  whose  catalogue  of  amuse- 
ments for  the  studious,  we  give  in  our  author's  words,  strongly  recom- 
mending them  to  the  attention  of  our  modem  literati 

"  To  run  up  and  down  hill,  to  climb  up  a  long  pole  or  a  rope,  and  there 
hang  awhile,  to  hold  a  man  by  his  arms,  and  wave  with  his  heels,  much 
like  the  pastime  the  boys  used  in  the  church  when  their  master  was 
away,  to  swing  and  totter  in  a  bell -rope,  to  make  a  fist  and  stretch  out 
both  his  arms,  and  so  stand  like  a  rood.  To  go  on  a  man's  tip-toes 
stretching  out  the  one  of  his  anns  forward,  the  other  backward,  which 
if  he  bleared  out  his  tongue  also,  might  be  thought  to  dance  antic  very 
properly.  To  tumble  over  and  over,  to  top  over  tail,  to  set  back  to  back 
and  see  who  can  heave  another's  heels  highest,  with  other  much  like.*' 

If  we  might  rely  on  the  word  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  the  exercise  of 
riding  on  horseback  is  a  very  fitting  relaxation.  He  gives  a  very  fascin- 
ating account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  and  his  friend,  *  the  right  virtu- 
ous E.  W.,'  when  at  the  Emperor's  court  studied  this  science.  This  too 
was  an  amusement  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  Moreover,  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  it,  who,  as 
Ascham  tells  us,  *whcn  he  was  here  in  Cambridge,  and  when  he 
had  been  sore  at  his  book,  (as  Garret  our  book-binder  has  often  told  me,) 
for  lack  of  better  exercise  would  take  his  horse,  and  ride  about  the  mar- 
ket hill  and  come  again.'  Field  sports  seldom  take  the  fancy  of  literary 
men,  and,  noth withstanding  the  praise  of  honest  Piscator,  Isaac  AValton, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  with  another  old  writer,  that  *  fishing 
with  an  angle  is  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour  as 
mute  as  the  fish  they  mean  to  take.'  After  all,  tlie  soberest  and  the  fit- 
test exercise,  is  a  quiet  and  refreshing  walk  in  the  field,  where  the  eye 
enjoys  a  pleasant  change  of  scene,  just  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mind  without  fatiguing  it  But  in  this  opinion  we  run  completely 
counter  to  our  author,  who  speaks  of  this  mode  of  exercise  in  a  very 
contemptuous  manner. — *  Walking  alone  in  the  field  hath  no  token  of 
oourage  in  it,  a  pastime  like  a  single  man  that  is  neither  flesh  nor  fish.' " 

The  following  is  the  opening  of  the  discourse  between  Toxophilus  and 
Philologus,  in  which  the  former  endeavors  to  prove  that  some  relaxation 
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and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  study  and  the  serious  business  of 
life. 

PkOoimfw*. — You  study  too  «oto,  Toxophilu?. 

Txxophilus. — I  will  not  hurt  myuolf  overmueli,  I  warrant  you. 

PhiL — Take  heed  you  do  not,  for  we  pliysicians  suiy  tliiit  it  w  neither  good  for 
the  eyes  in  so  clear  a  sun,  nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  lx)dy,  so  soon  after  meat 
to  look  upon  a  man's  book. 

Tox, — In  eating  and  studying  I  will  never  follow  any  physician,  for  if  I  did 
I  am  sure  1  should  have  small  pleasure  in  the  one,  and  loss  courage  in  the 
other.     But  what  news  drove  you  hither,  I  pray  you  ? 

PhiL — Small  news,  truly,  but  tliat  as  I  came  on  walking,  I  fortuned  to  come 
with  tliree,  or  four  tliat  went  to  shoot  at  the  pricks;  [mark.^  and  when  I  saw 
not  you  am(mg  them,  but  at  last  espied  you  looking  (m  your  lMK)k  here  so  sadly, 
[seritM^ly,^  I  tliouglit  to  come  and  hold  you  with  some  coniinunicaticm,  Iwtyour 
book  sliould  run  away  with  you.  For  methought,  by  your  wavering  i>ace  and 
earnest  looking,  your  book  led  you,  not  you  it. 

Tox. — Indeed,  as  it  chanced,  my  mind  went  faster  than  my  ft'ct.  for  I  happened 
here  to  rejid  in  Phedro  Platonis,  a  place  that  treats  wonderfully  of  the  nature 
of  souls ;  which  place,  whether  it  were  for  the  passing  eloquenw  of  Plato  and 
the  Greek  tongue,  or  for  tlio  high  and  goodlye  description  of  tluj  matter,  kept 
my  mind  so  occupied,  that  it  had  no  leisure  to  look  to  my  feet.  For  I  was 
reading  how  some  souls  being  well  feathered,  flew  always  about  heaven  and 
heavenly  matters :  other  some  liaving  their  feathers  mouted  away  and  dropping, 
sank  down  into  earthly  tilings. 

PitiL — I  remember  the  place  very  well,  and  it  is  wonderfully  Kiid  of  Plato  : 
and  now  I  see  it  was  no  marvel  though  your  feet  failed  you,  seeing  your  mind 
flew  so  fast. 

Tiix. — I  am  glad  now  that  you  lette<l  [interrupted]  me,  for  my  head  aches 
with  looking  on  it,  and  because  you  tell  me  so,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not 
with  those  goo<l  fellows  you  spjike  upon,  for  it  is  a  very  fjiir  day  for  a  man  to 
shoot  in. 

PhiL — And  methinkg  you  were"  a  great  deal  better  occupied,  and  in  better 
company,  for  it  is  a  very  fair  day  for  a  man  to  go  to  his  lK)ok  in. 

Tox. — All  days  and  weathers  will  serve  for  that  purpose,  and  surely  this  oc- 
casion was  ill  lost. 

Phil — Yes,  but  clear  weather  makes  clear  minds,  and  it  is  best  as  I  suppose, 
to  spend  the  best  time  upon  the  best  things,  and  methought  you  shot  very  well, 
and  at  that  mark  at  which  every  good  scholar  should  most  busily  shoot  at. 
And  I  suppose  it  be  a  groat  deal  more  pleasure  to  see  a  soul  fly  in  Plato,  than 
a  shaft  fly  at  the  pricks.  I  grant  you  shooting  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world,  yet  if  we  shoot,  and  time  shoot,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  great  winners  at 
the  length.  And  you  know  also,  tliat  we  scholars  have  more  earnest  and 
weighty  matters  in  hand,  nor  we  be  not  bom  to  pjtstimo  and  play,  as  you  know 
well  enough  who  sayeth. 

Jbx. — Yet  the  sjime  man,  [  Cicero  de  officiis,]  in  the  same  place,  Philologe,  by 
your  leave,  doth  admit,  wholesome,  honest,  and  manly  pastimes,  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  bo  mingle<l  with  sad  matters  of  the  mind,  as  eating  and  sleeping 
is  for  the  health  of  the  body,  and  yet  we  be  bom  for  neither  of  both.  And 
Aristotle  himself,  [EthicSy  Book  10,  chap.  6,]  sayeth  although  it  were  a  fond  and  a 
childish  thing  to  be  too  earnest  in  pastime  and  play,  yet  doth  ho  afflrm,  by  the 
authority  of  the  old  poet,  Rpicharmu.'^,  that  a  man  may  use  play  for  earnest 
matters  sake.  And  in  another  place,  [Politics,  V.  61,  6,]  that,  as  rest  is  for 
labor,  and  medicines  for  health,  so  is  pastime,  at  times,  for  sad  and  weighty 
study. 

Phil — How  much  in  this  matter  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
or  Tully,  1  can  not  tell,  seeing  sad  [serious]  men  may  well  enough  speak  merrily 
for  a  mere  matter:  this  I  am  sure,  which  thing  this  fair  wheat,  (God  stive  it,) 
maketh  me  remember,  that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earlie^st,  and  come 
latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought 
into  the  field  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  time,  have  fatter  bams  in  the  harvest^ 
than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  merry 
with  their  neighbors  at  the  ale.    And  so  a  good  scholar,  tliat  purposeth  to  be  a 
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fjfood  husband,  and  dcaircth  to  reap  and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till 
and  sow  thereafter,  [in  order  to  it.]  Our  beat  seed  time,  wliich  be  scholars,  as 
it  is  very  timely,  and  when  we  be  young :  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  bo  let  slip  one  hour;  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  full  of 
weeds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as  Pluto  saitli.  [rinjedro.] 
And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  [fiuuirance/)]  whicli  will  make  a  thriily  scholar  take 
heed  how  he  spendeth  his  time  in  sport  and  play. 

Tox. — That  ^\jistotlo  and  IHilly  ppake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the 
earnest  matter  which  they  treat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove.  And  as  lor  your 
huabandr}',  it  was  more  [speciousbj]  told  with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing, 
than  thoroughly  proved  with  re?*sous  belonging  to  our  matter.  For  contnvry- 
wise,  I  heard  iny.self  a  good  huabaml  at  his  book  once  Siiy,  that  to  oinit  study 
for  sometime  of  the  day,  and  sometime  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  in- 
crease of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  ho  sometime  fiillow,  maketh  for  the  better 
increase  of  com. 

Thus  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  corn  cometh  thin  up; 
the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  small,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  barn  tuid 
threshed,  giveth  very  evil  fiule.  [priKJuce.]  So  those  wliich  never  leave  pour- 
mg  on  their  books,  have  otl<.>ntimes  as  thin  inventions  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  jw  other  men's.  And  thus  your  husbandry, 
n>ethink  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous  snudge,  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than 
the  labor  of  a  good  hiLsbaud,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.  And  surely  the 
best  wits  to  learning  nmst  neetLs  have  much  recr&ition,  and  ceiuso  from  their 
lx)oks,  or  else  they  mar  tlieinselve,<:  when  base  and  dumpish  wits  can  never  be 
hurt  with  continual  study;  as  yo  see  in  hiting,  that  a  treble  minikin  string 
must  always  l^e  let  down,  but  at  such  a  tune  as  when  a  man  nmst  needs  play ; 
when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 
The  sjime  reason  I  find  true  in  two  bowes  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  (piick 
of  cast,  tricke  [n^ai]  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit;  the  other  is  a  lugge, 
[strong  ami  heavy,]  slow  of  ciu^t,  following  the  string,  more  sure  for  to  last  than 
pleasimt  for  use.  Xow,  sir,  it  clianceil  the  other  night,  one  in  my  chamVxT 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  strengtli,  but,  (I  can  not  tell  how.)  they 
were  both  left  bent  till  the  next  day  after  dinner;  and  when  I  came  to  them,  pur- 
ix)sing  to  have  gone  on  shooting.  1  found  my  good  bow  clean  cast  [mirptd]  on 
the  one  side,  and  as  weak  as  water,  that  surely,  if  I  was  a  rich  man,  I  would 
rather  have  spent  a  crown ;  and  ;is  for  my  lugge  it  was  not  one  whit  ihe  worse, 
but  shot  bv  and  bv  as  well  and  as  far  as  it  ever  did.  And  even  so,  I  am 
sure  that  good  wits  except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string  and  unbent 
like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and  be  able  to  continue  in  study. 
And  I  know  where  1  speak  this,  Philologus,  for  I  would  not  not  say  thus  much 
iifore  young  men,  for  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to  study  little  enough. 
But  I  say  it  therefore,  because  I  know,  as  little  study  getteth  little  learning,  or 
nf>ne  at  all,  so  the  most  stu»ly  getteth  not  the  most  learning  of  all.  For  a  man's 
wit  fore-occupied  in  earnest  study,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured  must  bo  refre.she<l  with  sleep  and  quietness, 
or  else  it  ciin  not  endure  very  long,  as  the  noble  poet  [OriJJ  saith: — 

'^  What  thing  wants  quiet  and  merry  refit,  endures  but  a  small  while." 

Philologus  was  not  disposed  to  yield  up  readily  his  objections  to  shooting, 
and  so  challenges  Toxophilus  to  a  disca*«ion  of  the  subject,  upon  which  the 
latter  ent(?ra  right  heartily,  lie  traces  its  origin,  according  to  various  authori- 
ties among  the  poets  and  historians  to  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  and  cites  its  use 
among  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  wise  lawgivers,  and 
eminent  princes,  by  poets  and  physicians,  lie  cites  the  authority  of  Lycurgua 
to  show  that  "the  Lacedemonians  never  ordained  am-thing  for  the  bringing  up 
of  youths  which  was  not  joined  with  labor;  and  that  labor  which  is  in  shoot- 
ing of  all  other  is  be^rt,  both  because  it  increaseth  strength,  and  preserveth  health 
most,  being  not  vehement,  but  moderate,  not  overhiying  any  one  part  with  wea- 
riness, but  softly  exercismg  every  part  with  e^jualness ;  as  the  arms  and  breast 
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with  drawing,  tho  other  parts  with  giving,  being  also  pleasant  for  tlie  pastime, 
which  exerowe  bj  the  judgment  of  the  best  physicians  is  most  allowable." 

**  By  shooting  also  w  the  mind  honestly  exercised,  where  a  man  always  de- 
sireth  to  bo  best,  and  tliat  by  the  same  way,  that  virtue  itself  doth,  coveting  to 
come  nighest  a  most  perfect  end,  or  mean  standing  betwixt  two  oxtn^mes, 
eschewing  s\yOTt,  or  gone  [too  far]  on  either  side,  for  which  caimes  Aristotle  him- 
self saitli,  that  shooting  and  virtue  bo  very  like.  Moreover  that  shooting  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  honest  pjistime,  and  that  least  occjLsion  to  UMUghtiness  in 
joine«l  with  it.  two  things  do  very  plainly  prove,  which  be,  as  a  man  would 
say,  the  tutors  and  overseers  to  shooting;  daylight  and  o])en  place  where  ever}'' 
man  doth  come,  the  maintainers  and 'keepers  of  shooting  from  all  unhonest 
doing." 

riiilohgns  urges,  that  if  scholars  must  have  pastbne  and  recreation  for  their 

minds,  '"let  them  use  music  and  playing  on  instniments,  as  more  seemly  for 

scholars,  and  most  regarded  always  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses."     Toxophilus 

adds,  even  as  I  can  not  deny  but  some  mxmc  is  for  learning,  so  I  trust  you  can 

not  choose  but  grant  that  shooting  is  fit  also,  as  Callemarchas  does  signify  in 

this  verse. 

*^Bnth  merry  song  and  good  shootiny  delighteth  Apolhy 

He  then  proceeds  to  criticise  tho  effect  of  music  on  the  those  who  devote 
much  time  to  it,  as  being  much  more  suitable  to  women  than  men.  Philologw, 
however,  dwells  on  tho  humanizing  influence  on  the  manners  which  would  fol- 
low, if  the  whole  people  were  taught  to  sing  and  enjoy  goo<l  music,  and  also  on 
the  a«es  which  lawyers  and  preachers  would  find  in  a  proper  culture  of  the 
voice.  He  therefore  concludes  tliat  as  singing  is  an  aid  to  good  spciking,  and 
to  making  men  better,  "as  daily  experience  doth  teach,  the  example  of  wise 
men  doth  allow,  authority  of  learned  men  doth  approve,''  it  should  be  part  of 
the  eihication  and  pastime  of  everj-  youth.  But  as  for  shooting,  he  can  not 
think  that  "a  man  can  be  in  earnest  in  it  and  earnest  at  his  book  to." 

In  defending  his  favorite  pa.stirae,  Toxoj)hilus  grants  that  shooting  should  be 
"a  waiter  upon  learning,  not  a  mistress  over  it."  "A  pnstime  nmat  be  whole- 
gome,  and  equal  for  everj-  part  of  tho  body,  pleiu^ant,  and  full  of  courage  for  the 
mind,  not  vile  and  dishonest  to  give  ill  example  to  other  men,  not  kei)t  in  gar- 
dens and  comers,  not  lurking  into  the  night  and  in  holes,  but  evermore  in  the 
(ace  of  mem" 

In  the  above  views  expres.«»ed  by  Toxophilus,  Ascham  is  sustained  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tliomas  Fuller,  who  in  his  Holy  State  expresses  himself  in  this  quaint 
way.  '•  Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness  hath  almost  annihila- 
ted one's  spirits.  It  is  tho  breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be 
stifled  with  continual  business. 

"  Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over-violent  exercises.  Ringing  has  often- 
times made  good  music  on  the  bells,  and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that 
by  over-heating  themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing  bells. 

"  Refresh  that  part  of  thyself  which  is  most  wearied  If  thy  life  be  sedenta- 
ry, exercise  thy  body;  if  stirring  and  active,  recreate  thy  mind.  But  take 
heed  of  cozening  thy  mind,  in  setting  it  to  a  double  ta.sk,  under  pretense  of 
giving  it  a  plny-day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess  and  other  tedious  and  studious 
games. 

"Yet  rccTcations  distnsteful  to  some  db»positions,  relish  best  to  others.  Fish- 
ing with  an  angle  is  to  some  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour 
as  mute  as  a  fish  thej-  mean  to  take.  Yet  herewithal  Pr.  Whitaker  was  much 
delighted.    When  some  noblemen  had  gotten  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  and 
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the  Treasurer  of  England,  to  ride  with  them  a  hunting,  and  the  sport  began  to 
be  cold,  '  what  call  you  this  ?'  said  the  Treasurer.  '  0,  now,'  said  they,  '  the 
dogs  are  at  fault.'  'Yea,'  quoth  the  Treasurer,  'take  me  again  in  such  a  fault, 
and  I'll  g:ive  you  leave  to  punish  me.'  Thus  as  soon  may  the  same  meat  please 
all  palates^  as  the  same  sports  suit  all  dispositions. 

"  Running,  leaping,  and  dancing,  the  descants  on  the  plain  song  of  walking, 
are  all  excellent  exercises.  And  yet  those  are  best  recreations,  which  beside 
refresliing,  enable,  ut  least  dispose  men  to  some  other  good  ends.  13owling 
teaches  men's  hands  and  eyes  mathematics,  and  the  rules  of  proiwrtion ;  swim- 
ming hath  saved  many  a  man's  life,  when  liimself  hath  been  both  the  waves  and 
tlie  ship;  tilting  and  fencing  is  war  without  anger;  and  manly  sports  are  the 
grammar  of  military  performance. 

"But  above  all,  shooting  is  a  noble  recreation,  and  a  half  libend  art.  A  rich 
man  told  a  poor  man  that  he  walked  to  get  a  stomach  for  his  meat.  'And  I,' 
said  the  poor  man,  '  walk  to  get  meat  for  my  stomach.'  Now  shooting  would 
have  fitted  both  their  turns ;  it  provides  food  when  men  are  hungr}-,  and  helps 
digestion  when  they  are  full. 

^  "  Recreation,  rightly  taken,  shall  both  strengthen  labor,  and  sweeten  rest, 
and  we  may  expect  God's  blessing  and  protection  on  us  in  following  them,  as 
well  as  in  doing  our  work ;  for  he  that  saith  grace  for  his  meat,  in  it  also  prays 
God  to  bless  the  sjiuce  unto  him.  As  for  those  that  will  not  take  lawful  pleas- 
ure, I  am  afraid  they  will  take  unlawful  pleasure,  and  by  lacing  themselves  too 
hard,  grow  awry  on  one  side." 

Wo  have  contined  our  notice  of  Toxopliilus  to  the  description  of  archery  as  a 
recreation.  The  book  is  full  of  maxims  of  profound  practical  wisdom,  of  ex- 
quisitely touched  pictures  of  manners,  an^  of  dehghtful  tributes  to  learning. 
The  discourse  concluiles  in  this  manner : 

Tbx. — This  communication  handled  of  mo,  Pliilogue,  as  I  know  well  not  per- 
fectly, yet  as  I  suppose  truly,  you  must  take  in  good  worth,  wherein,  if  divers 
things  do  not  altogether  please  you.  thank  yoursclfj  which  would  rather  have 
me  faulte  in  mere  folly,  to  take  that  tiling  in  hand,  which  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
form, than  by  any  honest  shamcfacedness  with-saye  your  request  and  mind, 
which  I  know  well  I  have  not  Siitisfied.  But  yet  I  will  think  this  labor  of  mine 
better  bestowed,  if  to-niorrow,  or  some  other  day  when  you  have  leisure,  you 
will  spend  as  much  time  with  me  here  in  this  same  place,  in  entreating  the 
question,  de  origine  anhncp,  and  the  joining  of  it  with  the  body  that  I  may  know 
how  far  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoi(!an8,  have  waded  in  it. 

Phil. — How  you  have  handled  this  matter,  Toxophile,  I  may  not  tell  you 
myself  now,  but  for  your  gentleness  and  good  will  toward  learning  and  shoot- 
ing, I  will  bo  content  to  show  you  any  pleasure  whensoever  you  will ;  now  the 
sun  is  down,  therefore  if  it  please  you,  we  will  go  home  and  drink  in  my  cham- 
ber, and  then  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think  of  this  communication,  and 
also  what  day  wo  will  appoint,  at  your  request,  for  the  other  matter  to  meet 
here  again. 
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Introductory  Observations. — The  classification  of  the  mental 
faculties  under  the  designations  of  "perceptive,"  "expressive/'  and 
"reflective,"  was  adopted  in  the  preceding  lecture  of  this  series,  as  a 
convenient  one  for  a  survey  of  the  human  mind,  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  This  classification,  it  was  mentioned,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  founded  on  lines  of  distinction  which  could  be 
assumed  as  rigorously  or  literally  exact ;  since  its  terms  are  properly 
but  so  many  names  for  various  states,  acts,  or  operations  of  the  mind, — 
itself  one  and  the  same  in  all. 

Imperfect  as  such  a  classification  must  necessarily  be,  however,  it 
enables  us,  by  its  distinctions,  to  trace  more  clearly  and  definitely  the 
forms  of  mental  action,  and  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
exerting  itself  in  different  modes  ;  and  it  affords  to  the  educator,  when 
contemplating  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  man  with  reference  to 
the  processes  and  effects  of  culture,  the  advantages  of  analysis  and 
systematic  examination,  as  aids  to  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries. 

Following  the  order  of  nature  and  of  fact,  when  we  trace  the  suc- 
cession of  action  in  the  exercise  of  man's  intellectual  powers,  as  these 
are  designated  in  the  classification  which  we  have  adopted,  we  observe 
that,  in  the  mature  and  deliberate  use  of  tlie  mental  faculties,  the 
habitual  and  normal  succession  is,  (1.)  Observation^  (2.)  Reflection^ 
(3.)  Expression,  In  the  immature  and  susceptible  condition  of 
childhood  and  youth,  however,  the  spontaneous  activity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  communicative  tendencies  of  the  mind  cause  the  action 
of  the  expressive  faculties  to  precede  that  of  the  reflective ;  and  to 
this  law  the  order  of  education  will  properly  correspond. 

The  perfect  action  and  discipline  of  the  power  of  expression,  re- 
quire, no  doubt,  all  the  aid  derived  from  the  maturity  of  reason  and  re- 
flection, and,  consequently,  an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  culture. 
But,  in  the  history  of  man's  mental  progress,  under  the  guidance  of 
natural  laws,  the  educator  perceives  *and  recognizes  in  the  young 
mind,  an  early  noces:«ity  of  utterance,  or  of  expression  in  some  form, 
as  one  of  the  divinelv  implanted  instincts  bv  which  it  is  actuated,  and 
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which  therefore  becomes  an  indication  to  be  obeyed  in  the  plan  and 
progress  of  culture. 

The  phenomena  of  the  external  world  irresistibly  impel  the  child 
to  utter  the  emotions  which  they  excite  ;  and  the  judicious  educator 
will  always  encourage  the  young  observer  to  record  them,  long  before 
the  era  of  experience  in  which  they  become  subjects  of  reflective 
thought  or  profound  cogitation.  To  give  consistency  and  effect, 
however,  to  the  forms  of  expression, — whether  for  purposes  of  record 
or  of  discipline, — a  certain  degree  of  progress  must  have  been  attained 
in  the  exercise  and  development  not  only  of  the  perceptive,  but  also 
of  the  reflective  faculties; — a  result  inseparable,  indeed, — as  was 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  lecture, — ^from  the  right  direction  of  the 
perceptive  powers  themselves.  In  this  and  in  every  other  attempt  to 
trace  the  order  of  mental  development,  we  are  always  brought  back 
to  the  grand  primal  truth  that  the  mind  is  properly  one,  in  all  its 
action  ;  we  are  reminded  that  tliis  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
culture,  and  that  the  different  intellectual /ocu/Zim,  as  we  terra  tliem, 
are  but  the  varied  phases  or  modes  of  action  of  the  same  subtle 
power. 

As  an  introduction,  accordingly,  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  cultivation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  education,  our  last  lecture  followed,  to  some 
extent,  the  necessary  connection  existing  between  the  discipline  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  and  the  primary  action  of  the  reflective.  With 
this  preliminary  preparation,  we  will  now  proceed,  on  the  plan  indi- 
cated in  the  fii*st  lecture  of  this  series,  to  the  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  mental  action  which,  in  the  figurative  language  unavoidable 
in  all  intellectual  analysis  and  classification,  may  be  termed  the 
expressive  faculties. 

The  plan  proposed  embraced,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  following 
prominent  features: — (1.)  an  enumeration  of  each  group  of  faculties, 
by  its  modes,  or  forms,  of  action ;  (2.)  the  actuating  principle,  or 
impelling  force,  of  each  group ;  (3.)  the  tendency,  or  habit,  of  action 
in  each;  (4.)  the  result,  or  issue,  of  such  action ;  (5.)  the  educational 
jyrocesses,  forms  of  exercise,  or  modes  of  culture,  suggested  by  the 
four  preceding  considerations. 

Following  the  order  here  mentioned,  we  commence  with  the 
(I.)     Enumeration  of  the  Expressive  Faculties. 

These  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  designations  : — Emotion, 
Imagination,  Fancy,  Imitation,  Personation,  Representation,  Lan- 
guage, Taste. 

Explanatory/  Remark, — To  ascertain,  with  precision,  what  powers 
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or  attributes  of  the  human  being  should  be  regarded  as  properly 
comprehended  under  \he  above  denomination,  the  educator  would  do 
well,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  advert  to  the  primitive  signification  of  the 
term  which  is  employed  to  designate  the  class  of  faculties  to  which 
it  is  applied.  At  every  step  of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  man  as  a 
being  capable  of  systematic  development,  the  teacher  finds  a  guiding 
light  perpetually  emanating  from  the  primary  sense  of  the  terms 
which  constitute  the  nomenclature  of  intellectual  philosophy,  in  its 
nalysis  of  the  human  faculties.  These  terms  are  often  highly  figu- 
rative, and  hence  peculiarly  suggestive  with  reference  whether  to  dis- 
tinctness of  classification,  or  to  purposes  of  culture  and  development 
In  no  case  does  this  remark  apply  more  forcibly  than  in  the  present. 
The  term  "  expression,"  {pressing  out,)  implies,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  existence  of  something  within,  which,  under  the  action  of  a  force, 
working  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  is  pressed  out,  and 
thus  rendered  external,  palpable,  or  perceptible. 

Referring  this  term  to  the  phenomena  of  human  experience,  we 
derive,  from  its  primary  and  figurative  sense,  the  inference,  or  impli- 
cation, that  man  is  endued  with  the  power  of  gi\nng  an  external  man- 
ifestation to  his  internal  conditions  of  thought  or  feeling.  The  form 
of  this  manifestation  may  be  that  of  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  body, 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  countenance,  effects  on  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  or  efforts  in  the  organs  of  articulation,  and  modifications  of  the 
accents  of  speech ;  it  may  appear  in  imitative  acts,  in  suggestive 
graphic  delineations,  or  in  intelligible  written  characters.  But  in  all 
cases,  it  is  the  representative  earpression  (pressing  out,)  of  what  has 
been  impressed,  or  is  present,  within. — The  inward  working  may  be 
that  of  a  feeling,  an  affection,  an  emotion,  or  a  passion  :  it  may  be 
that  of  an  impressive  idea,  or  of  a  thought,  an  opinion,  or  a  senti- 
ment    But  the  result  is  invariably  an  outward  effect,  audible  or  visible. 

Whatever  power  or  faculty,  therefore,  has  an  agency  in  the  process 
of  thus  giving  an  external  manifestation  to  an  internal  mental  condi- 
tion, will  be  appropriately  comprehended  under  the  designation 
"  expressive  ;"  and  the  classification  will  be  exhaustive  and  complete, 
if  it  include  all  those  mental  states,  acts,  or  operations  which  give 
form  to  thought  or  feeling.  The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  ex- 
pressive faculties,  however,  is  intended  to  present  only  those  which 
are  prominently  active  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  and 
which  are  the  principal  subjects  of  disciplinary  training,  in  the  pro- 
cess^ of  education. 

1.  Ehopon:  its  Offices  in  Expression. — Emotion  is  the  natural 
langui^e  of  that  sensibility  which  tends  to  render  man  conscious  of 

No.  8.— [Vol.  HI.  No.  1.]— 4. 
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himself,  which  serves  to  unite  him,  by  a  law  of  sympathy,  with  other 
beings  as  well  as  with  those  of  his  own  race,  fend  which,  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  power  of  will,  impels  him  to  the  various  forms  of  salutary 
and  pleasurable,  or  injurious  and  destructive  action.  Without  this 
power,  (  "  emotion," — nioviny  outward^)  man  might,  indeed,  possess 
the  profoundest  capacity  of  feeling,  the  utmost  depth  of  thought,  the 
grandest  or  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  imagination.  His  whole 
inner  world  might  be  consciously  a  scene  of  ideal  glory.  But,  to  his 
fellow  man,  he  would  be  mute  an<l  unintelligible.  Self-contained  and 
solitary,  the  individual  would  be  as  destitute  of  sympathy  as  of 
expression,  and  live  unappreciated  and  uninterpreted,  because  incom- 
municative and  unintelligible. 

Emotion,  therefore,  we  find  is  not  left  wholly  at  the  discretion  or 
the  control  of  man,  as  a  purely  voluntary  power.  Its  first  and  all  its 
strongest  manifestations  are  spontaneous  and  involuntary.  It  is  the 
natural  and  irrepressible  language  of  that  wondrous  capacity  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  which  the  human  being  is  invested,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  susceptive  sensibility  with  which  his  Creator  has  seen 
fit  to  enliven  and  to  protect  his  nature. 

Emotion,  as  the  natural  expression  of  sympathy,  renders  feeling 
legible  and  audible,  and  thus  enables  man  instinctively  to  utter  or  to 
interpret  the  language  of  the  heart ;  as  an  intimation  of  the  will,  it 
enables  him  to  read  the  disposition  and  intentions,  friendly  or  hostile, 
of  his  fellow  beings.  It  is  an  early  instrument  of  power  to  the  help- 
lessness or  the  sufferings  of  infancy,  while  it  proclaims  the  presence 
of  pain,  and  brings  to  the  little  patient  the  ready  sympathy  and  reme- 
dial aid  of  the  mother.  It  expresses  and  attracts  the  sympathetic 
affections  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  gives  eloquence  to  the  speech 
of  man,  warmth  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  friendship,  or  fire  to  the 
hostility  of  hatred.  It  melts  in  pity  and  compassion  for  suffering ;  it 
glows  with  indignation  at  oppression  and  wrong ;  it  bends  in  humility 
and  adoration  before  Infinite  majesty,  and  in  reverence  to  human 
worth  ;  or  it  looks  haughtily  down  on  the  lowly,  spurns  the  petitioner 
for  mercy,  and  tramples  on  the  weak  and  the  unresisting.  Its  power 
for  good  or  evil  is  unspeakable  in  all  that  involves  the  moral  or  the 
intellectual  character  of  human  utterance. 

The  Forms  of  Emotion, — ^These  are  as  various  as  the  mental  rela- 
tions of  man.  It  is  Love,  in  the  instincts  of  affection  ;  Wonder,  in 
those  of  the  intellect ;  Awe,  in  those  of  the  spirit ;  Admiration,  in 
those  of  sentiment  ;  Joy  and  Grief,  to  the  heart ;  Hatred  and  Re- 
venge, in  the  malignant  passions ;  Ardor  and  Enthusiasm,  in  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  soul ;  Courage  and  Exultation,  in  conflict ;  Fear  and 
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Terror,  in  danger  ;  Embarrassment,  Confusion,  and  Shame,  in  yb«7ttr« 
or  defeat ;  Anguish,  in  pain  ;  Contrition  or  Remorse,  in  conscious 
guilt ;  Agony  and  Despair,  in  utter  ruin  ;  Serenity,  Tranquillity,  and 
Peace,  in  conscious  rectitude ;  Calmness  and  Composure,  in  self- 
control  ;  Sorrow  and  Gladness,  in  sympathy ;  Laughter,  in  mirth  ; 
Caricature,  in  humor  ;  Gloom,  in  melancholy. 

Effects  of  Emotion, — Its  aspects  and  its  traits  are  as  numerous  as 
the  ever-changing  moods  of  the  "  many-sided  mind ;"  and  its  power 
of  expression  ranges  through  all  degrees  of  force,  from  the  gentle 
half-whisper  of  confiding  love,  or  the  accents  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, to  the  ^ream  of  madness  and  the  burst  of  rage.  It  moves  to 
deeds  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  as  consciously  pleasing  acts  dictated 
by  the  principle  of  duty ;  and  it  prompts  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes 
at  the  thought  of  which  humanity  shudders.  In  all  circumstances 
it  becomes  an  expressive  language  of  indescribable  power, — a  power 
for  the  exercise  of  which  man  is  laid  under  responsibleness  the  most 
appalling.  Its  genial  efiects  carry  man  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
nature,  and  enable  him  to  approximate  to  the  benignity  of  an  angel ; 
and  its  malignant  workings  invest  him  with  the  character  of  a  fiend. 

Emotion,  the  Inspiration  of  Language. — Emotion,  as  the  natural, 
involuntary,  or  irrepressible  manifestation  of  feeling,  is,  in  itself,  the 
primary  form  as  well  as  cause  of  expression.  The  writliings  and  the 
outcries  of  pain,  the  tears  and  the  wailings  of  sorrow,  the  smiles  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  pleasure,  the  leaping  and  the  laughter  of  exuberant 
joy,  the  exultant  attitudes  and  shouts  of  triumph,  the  frown,  the 
harsh  tone,  and  the  blow  of  anger,  are  all  a  universally  intelligible 
language.  But  emotion  is  also  the  power  which  gives  life,  and  force, 
and  effect  to  voluntary  and  deliberate  utterance,  not  only  in  the  tones 
of  spoken  language  but  in  the  burning  words  which  the  glowing 
heart  prompts  to  the  pen  of  the  eloquent  writer,  and  which,  when 
read  from  the  mouldering  parchment  or  the  crumbling  tablet,  ages 
after  they  were  written,*have  still  the  power  to  stir  men's  blood,  **  as 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  It  inspires  the  modern  youth  with 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  words  with  which  he  "fulmined 
over  Greece  ;"  it  kindles  the  heart  of  the  student  in  his  "still  removed 
place,"  with  the  fire  and  the  shout  and  the  fierceness  of  the  battle 
scenes  of  Ilomer ;  it  appalls  him  with  the  spectacle  of  the  victims  of 
inexorable  fate,  in  the  defiant  appeals  of  the  suffering  Prometheus,  as 
he  w^rithes  on  his  rock  of  torture, — in  the  superhuman  agonies  of  the 
doomed  Orestes, — in  the  wailings  of  the  guiltless  Q^dipus,  when  he 
is  awakened  to  the  complicated  horrors  which  ho  has  unwittingly 
drawn  down  upon  himself  and  upon  the  very  authors  of  his  being. 
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It  is  the  same  expressive  power,  in  its  more  genial  forms,  which  lulls 
the  youthful  reader  into  the  dreamy  repose  of  the  pastoral  scenes  of 
the  eclogue,  where 

*'  Every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 

It  is  the  same  power,  in  its  ecstatic  moods,  which  lights  up  the  soul 
with  the  brilliant  fire  of  the  lyric  ode,  whose  burning  words  have 
immortalized  equally  the  bard  and  the  hero  of  the  antique  world  of 
gods  and  godlike  men ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  magic  power  over 
sympathy  which  holds  us  entranced  over  **  what,  though  rare,  of  later 
age,"  we  feel  to  possess  the  same  sway  over  the  heart  as  that  which 
was  written  of  old  for  all  time. 

2.  Imagination  :  its  Office  in  Erpressiov.. — Emotion  endows  man 
with  the  power  of  expression :  his  ability  to  give  force  and  effect  to 
expression,  is  as  his  capability  of  emotion ;  and  the  vividness  of  emo- 
tion is  dependent  on  his  susceptibility  of  feeling.  But  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  feeling  might  exist  in  internal  consciousness  merely ;  the 
most  vehement  excitement  of  emotion  might  find  no  definite  or  intel- 
ligible manifestation ;  it  might  be  but  the  idiot's  *'  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing  ;'*  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul  might 
find  no  adequate  expression ;  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  another 
faculty, — that  whose  office  it  is  to  give  form  to  the  vague  effects  of 
feeling,  to  embody  the  evanescent  phenomena  of  emotion,  and  to  give 
to  the  abstractions  of  thought  and  the  generalizations  of  sentiment  a 
definite  shape  and  the  durability  of  a  permanent  record. 

Consciousness  and  introversion  might  enable  the  individual  man  to 
hold  communion  with  his  own  inner  conditions  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  memory  might  enable  him  to  recall  them.  But,  as  it  is  not 
given  to  man,  by  any  act  of  mere  direct  introspection,  to  read  the 
heart  or  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  human 
intercommunication  requires,  as  a  condition,  the  aid  of  some  power  or 
faculty  by  which  feeling  may  be  distinctly  mAifested,  not  merely  in 
its  stronger  and  involuntary  excitements,  but  also  in  its  quietest  moods, 
in  its  gentlest  movements  and  most  delicate  effects.  The  communica- 
tion of  pure  thought,  apart  entirely  from  excited  emotion,  is  also  a 
necessity  of  man's  mental  character  and  relations.  Intellect,  not  less 
than  feeling,  has  its  claims  on  utterance,  that  the  individual  may  be- 
come consciously  a  progressive  being,  and  that  mutual  intelligence 
and  benefit  may  be  ensured  to  society.  Some  means,  in  a  word,  are 
needed  to  rq)resent  what  is  present  to  the  mind,  to  suggest  the  idea 
or  the  thought  which,  by  a  law  of  his  nature  impelling  him,  man  de- 
sires to  communicate  to  his  fellow  being. 
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Analogy y  the  Medium  of  Expression. — Taught  by  a  wisdom  above 
his  own,  man  finds,  in  the  analogies  of  the  outward  universe,  corre- 
spondences to  his  own  inward  states  of  ihought  and  feeling.  These 
analogous  forms  he  refers  to  as  interpreters,  in  his  acts  of  expression ; 
he  transfers  them,  by  a  heaven-taught  instinct,  from  their  original  places 
in  the  visible  outward  sphere  to  his  own  inner  and  invisible  world  of 
thought  and  feeling.  These  borrowed  forms,  addressing  themselves 
to  a  common  nature  in  common  circumstances,  become  the  suggestive 
language  of  emotion  and  intelligence  between  man  and  man ;  and, 
as  intellectual  skill  and  expertness  are  developed,  these  forms  are  at 
length  multiplied  and  complicated  so  as  to  assume  all  the  varied  shapes 
of  the  current  coin  of  speech,  even  in  its  most  arbitrary  modes ; — just  as, 
in  the  history  of  human  intercourse,  traffic,  which  commenced  with 
the  interchange  and  barter  of  commodities,  gradually  becomes  a 
process  of  purchase  and  sale,  by  the  adoption  of  convenient  forms 
representing  value  and  price. 

Significance  of  the  term  ''^  Imagination^ — The  power  by  which 
man  recognizes  the  analogies  of  form  presented  in  the  external  world, 
the  power  by  which  he  represents  these,  the  power  by  which  he  trans- 
fers these  to  his  own  internal  world,  and  thus  images,  by  analogy, 
his  invisible,  impalpable,  feelings  and  conceptions ;  the  power  which 
thus  embodies  sentiment,  and  gives  shape  to  language  and  all  other 
modes  of  expression,  is  suggestively  named  "Imagination,'' — the 
imaging  faculty. 

The  Sphere  of  Imagination. — The  office  of  this  facuUy,  as  an  ex- 
pressive power,  is  one  of  vast  extent  and  of  immense  value ;  and  its 
domain,  like  that  of  emotion,  is  indefinite.  Intellect,  in  its  widest  excur- 
sions and  its  highest  aims,  is  definite  and  limited.  Its  outward  sphere 
is  that  of  sense,  as  comprehended  by  the  understanding,  and  measured 
by  the  rule  of  judgment ;  its  inner  sphere  is  that  of  reason  acting  on 
data  of  definite  thought,  even  in  its  purest  abstractions  and  widest 
generalizations.  Intellect,  in  its  judicial  and  critical  capacity,  may 
justiy  assume  the  authority  of  deciding  on  the  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion of  expression  as  the  form  of  thought.  But  it  has  no  creative, 
no  inventive  power  by  which  to  call  up  form ;  it  may  interpret  or  ex- 
plain feeling ;  but  it  can  not,  without  the  aid  of  imagination,  embody 
it.  Imagination  extends  its  dominion  alike  over  feeling  and  intellect: 
it  possesses,  exclusively,  the  power  of  investing  them  with  form.  As 
a  sovereign  in  the  vast  world  of  analogy,  it  reaches,  in  one  direction, 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  outward  universe,  wherever  form  exists, 
in  conditions  known  or  unknown  ;  in  another  direction,  it  penetrates 
the  deepest  secrets  bf  human  feeling,  and  brings  them  up  from  their 
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darkest  regions  of  half-unconscious  being  to  the  world  of  form  and 
light,  endues  them  with  conscious  life  and  speech,  and  sends  them 
abroad  as  ministering  angels  of  good  or  evil ;  in  still  another  direction, 
it  explores  the  ethereal  world  of  thought,  and,  by  its  creative  energy, 
gives  imagery,  and  form,  and  recognized  character  to  impalpable 
ideas,  clothes  the  naked  conceptions  of  intellect  with  the  garb  of 
symmetrical  expression,  forges  the  golden  links  of  language  for  the 
continuous  processes  of  reason,  invests  sentiment  with  the  living  maj- 
esty and  power  of  utterance,  and  crowns  the  inspired  productions  of 
the  artist  and  the  poet  with  the  consummate  beauty  of  form  and  the 
music  of  immortal  verse. 

3.  Fancy  :  Us  Effects  on  Expression. — This  faculty,  although  it 
possesses  a  character  so  peculiarly  marked  by  external  tendencies,  and 
proneness  to  a  lower  sphere  of  action  than  that  of  imagination,  can 
hardly  claim,  with  justice,  the  dignity  of  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  The  terra  "  Fancy,"  (fantasy^  is,  strictly  speaking,  but 
another  name  for  imagination^  when  that  faculty,  as  an  expressive 
power,  assumes,  occasionally,  a  lower  than  its  wonted  office,  and,  not 
content  with  the  creation  of /orm,  descends  %  the  addition  of  minute 
detail,  in  the  shape,  or  figure,  or  color  of  its  embodiments.  Fancy, 
considered  as  a  separate  faculty,  may  be  regarded  as  the  servant  and 
laborer  of  imagination,  employed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  merely  out- 
ward efiects  of  expressive  art,  but  whose  ambition  sometimes  leads  it  to 
aim  at  higher  offices  than  it  is,  in  itself,  competent  to  fill.  Attempting 
the  creation^  of  visible  beauty,  it  assumes  the  office  of  a  presiding  deity 
over  the  fieeting,  fluctuating  phenomena  of  fashion  and  other  mani- 
festations of  arbitrary  taste.  Uniting  itself  with  humor  and  burlesque, 
it  displays  the  whole  world  of  fantastic  oddity,  drollery,  and  girotesque 
eflfects,  of  every  species.  It  handles,  with  peculiar  skill,  the  pencil  of 
the  caricaturist,  and  delights,  sometimes,  in  the  most  hideous  exaggera- 
tions. It  contrives,  occasionally,  to  lay  mischievous  hands  on  Taste, 
and  with  perverting  influence  to  make  her  play  all  manner  of  antics, 
quite  unconscious,  all  the  while,  how  infinitely  absurd  and  ridiculous 
she  is  making  herself  appear.  Hence  the  whole  world  of  absurd  form 
and  combinations  in  modes  of  dress  and  decoration,  in  incongruous 
architecture,  deformed  sculpture,  distorted  drawing,  tawdry  coloring, 
paltry  novel-writing,  fugitive  (and  vagabond)  verses,  agonistic  orations, 
and  nondescript  lectures. 

Fancy,  however,  has  also  her  own  becoming  and  proper  part  to 
play,  when,  in  strictest  unison  with  true  Taste,  and  in  filial  obedience 
to  her  parent.  Imagination,  she  gives  symmetry  to  our  dwellings  and 
to  our  garments,  genuine  grace  to  manners,  true  beauty  to  our  gardens. 
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happy  touches  to  the  details  of  artistic  execution,  chaste  style  to  wri- 
ting, and  manly  plainness  to  speech. 

4.  Imitation:  its  Tendencies. — ^The  faculty  of  Imitation  and  the 
tendency  to  its  exercise,  which, — in  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  more  par- 
ticularly,— man  possesses  in  common  with  many  other  of  the  animal 
tribes,  form,  in  whatever  regards  expression,  a  peculiar  source  of 
power.  It  ensures,  when  judiciously  developed,  as  a  salutary  instinct, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  native  facility,  as  contrasted  with  the 
comparatively  slow  acquirements  and  laborious  endeavors  of  mere  arti- 
ficial or  mechanical  training.  The  long  non-age  required  for  the 
comparatively  slow  development  and  maturing  of  the  human  being, 
implies  a  large  dependence  on  the  fostering  care  of  parental  guardian- 
ship and  example ;  and  the  innate  propensity  to  imitation,  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  coincides,  in  the  effect  of  rendering  more  ample  the 
opportunity  of  a  long  course  of  model  training  and  practical  lessons 
in  the  appropriate  accomplishments  of  humanity.  Among  these, 
Speech,  as  the  consummation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  thus  becomes 
the  inheritance  which  one  generation  transmits  to  another, — a  posses- 
sion unconsciously  acquired,  although  actually  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued training,  and  sometimes,  of  painful  efforts  in  detail. 

Dramng,  as  an  Imitative  Art, — The  imitative  tendency  of  the 
young,  leading,  as  it  does,  to  the  perfecting  of  utterance,  as  an  exer- 
cise in  which  practice  begets  skill,  extends  its  influence,  by  the  law  of 
analogy,  f&r  and  wide,  over  every  branch  of  art  which  involves  ex- 
pression as  a  result  Nor  is  there  one  of  all  these  branchea  which 
does  not,  by  the  habitual  practice  of  it,  under  the  same  law,  serve  to 
discipline  and  perfect  the  power  of  expression  in  every  other. 

The  feelings,  the  imagination,  the  conceptive  power,  the  taste,  and 
even  the  critical  judgment  of  the  young  mind,  are  all  called  into  as 
active  exercise,  in  every  earnest  attempt  to  draw  in  outline,  to  shade, 
or  to  color  the  form  of  any  external  object,  as  in  any  endeavor  to 
describe  it  by  tongue  or  pen.  Indeed,  the  extreme  fixedness  of  atten- 
tion demanded  for  exact  and  faithful  delineation  by  the  pencil,  ensures 
a  yet  higher  degree  of  mental  activity,  than  does  any  other  form  of 
descriptive  execution,  and  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  develop- 
ment of  graphic  power  of  expression  in  language,  than  can  any  direct 
exercise  in  speech  or  writing ;  because  the  same  powers  are  exerted  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  with  much  more  care  and  closeness 
of  application. 

MusiCy  as  an  Imitative  Art. — Another  of  the  poetic  and  purely 
beneficent  forms  of  the  divinely  implanted  faculty  of  imitation,  by 
which  man  attains  the  development  of  his  powers  of  expression  and 
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communicatioD,  is  that  of  Music,  in  the  form  of  song.  The  young 
ear  drinks  in,  instinctively  and  intuitively,  the  beauty  of  sound,  as  the 
eye  takes  in  that  of  form  and  color.  The  laws  of  melodic  variation 
of  tone  seem  to  be  inscribed  on  the  human  ear,  with  few  exceptions^ 
as  the  laws  of  graceful  form  and  expansion  are  stamped  on  the  plant 
But  the  musical  sense  is  not  a  merely  dry  perception  or  recognition,  or 
a  mechanical  obedience  to  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms 
in  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  feeling  or  the 
power  of  emotion ;  and,  as  his  culture  extends,  he  recognizes  it  as 
the  intelligent  utterance  of  sentiment,  in  the  noblest  expressions  of 
social  sympathy,  or  even  of  devotional  aspiration. 

The  imitative  practice  of  music,  accordingly,  in  all  its  forms,  from 
the  humblest  lullaby  of  the  nursery  to  the  most  exalted  strains  of  the 
perfect  vocalist,  becomes  a  powerful  discipline  of  the  ear,  because  of 
the  heart,  the  intellect,  and  the  imagination.  It  prepares  them  to 
receive  more  fully  tlie  impressions  of  the  melody  of  speech,  and,  in 
due  season,  to  give  forth  their  effects  in  appropriate  expression.  The 
child  imbibes  from  the  mother's  song  the  theme  of  its  own  imitative 
efforts,  and  ii'om  the  simple  beauty  of  the  natu|^]  model,  catches,  at  the 
same  time,  unconsciously,  the  emotion  of  which  it  is  the  utterance,  and* 
thus  early  learns  to  unite  expression  with  feeling.  At  a  later  stage  of 
his  musical  culture  and  development,  he  acquires  more  consciously  and 
more  distinctly,  a  perception  of  the  inspiration  which  marks  the  tones 
of  the  empassioned  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  and  learns 
to  appreciate  the  delicious  melody  of  the  "  numerous  verse"  which 
"clothes  the  poet's  thought  in  fitting  sound." 

The  great  masters  in  musical  science  and  art,  abundantly  prove,  by 
the  transcendent  delight  which  their  efforts  yield  to  universal  man, 
the  power  and  value  of  music  as  an  expressive  art,  independently  of 
its  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  language.  But  the  in- 
tensity of  pleasure  derived  from  the  perfection  of  musical  composition 
and  execution  combined,  suggests  instructively  to  the  educator  the 
power  which  even  the  elementary  practice  of  this  imitative  art  exerts 
on  the  character  of  expression,  when  embodied  in  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage,— the  ability  which  it  gives  to  touch  the  heart,  or  to  kindle 
emotion,  and  to  throw  the  whole  soul  of  the  speaker  and  the  writer 
into  the  mould  of  utterance. 

6.  Personation:  its  Tendency  and  Effects^  as  a  Mode  of  Ex- 
pression,— The  faculty  of  imitation  with  which  man  is  endowed,  as  a 
fonn  of  expressive  power,  leading  him  to  the  acquisition  of  language, 
is  early  manifested  in  the  passion  of  childhood  for  Personation ;  the 
Kving,  actual  representation  of  what  he  sees  going  on  in  the  human 
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world  around  bim.  The  lively  feelings  of  the  child  arc  not  satisfied 
with  the  mere  verbal  presentation  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  arbi- 
trary and  conventional  forms  of  language.  He  has  an  instinctive 
desire  to  impersonate  the  being  of  others  in  himself,  and  thus  to  en- 
ter more  fully  into  their  feelings,  and  acquire  a  truer  power  of  ex- 
pressing them.  To  his  fresh  sympathies  and  ever  active  imagination, 
life  around  him  is  a  drama :  ^^  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  are  but  players,"  each  performing  his  part 

The  child,  the  primitive  man,  the  poet,  all  tend  to  dramatize  hu- 
man life,  and  to  present  it  in  living  impersonation.  The  boy  struts 
the  mimic  soldier,  to  his  own  mimic  music ;  he  drags  his  little  wagon 
as  an  imaginary  fire-engine,  or  mounts  a  chair  and  plays  the  orator 
to  his  little  mates.  In  his  puerile  sports,  he  enacts  a  character  or  an 
incident,  in  dumb  show,  and  requires  that  his  juvenile  companions 
shall  express  it  in  words.  He  personates  a  hero  in  history,  or  makes 
one  in  a  group  in  a  tableau,  in  which,  as  an  Indian  brave,  he  is  about 
to  dash  out  the  brains  of  Captain  Smith  with  his  war-club,  when  his 
sister,  as  the  compassionate  princess  Pocahontas,  rushes  in,  and  res- 
cues the  hero.  At  the  academy  exhibition,  he  personifies  Mark  An- 
tony weeping  over  the  murdered  Ctnesar,  and  with  words  of  fire  rousing 
the  Romans  to  mutiny,  "  crying  havoc !  and  letting  slip  the  dogs  of 
war;'*  or  he  resorts,  in  preference,  to  the  pen,  and  dramatizes  a  scene 
from  his  country's  history,  which  he  and  his  class-mates  enact  to  the 
life,  according  to  their  power.  In  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  and 
amid  the  grave  duties  of  professional  life,  he  pauses,  perhaps,  to  re- 
create himself,  and  delight  the  world  with  the  production  of  a  Comus 
or  a  Hamlet,  in  whicli,  besides  furnishing  the  composition,  he  still 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  representation,  and,  true  to  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  his  nature,  sustains  a  character  himself.  It  is 
thus  that  he  completes  the  educational  training  by  which  he  attains 
to  the  height  of  eloquence  and  expressive  power  in  word  and  action ; 
and  this  dramatic  faculty  of  personation,  while  it  gives  vividness  and 
intensity  to  his  utterance,  proclaims  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
self-discipline  to  which  he  was  early  impelled,  by  unconscious  instinct. 

6.  Representation  :  The  Langtuige  of  Signs, — In  addition  to  the 
more  imaginative  and,  sometimes,  physical  or  corporeal  manifestations 
of  expressive  power,  which  the  human  being  exhibits  in  imitative  acts, 
he  possesses,  as  his  special  attribute,  in  virtue  of  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, working  in  unison  with  the  instinctive  elements  of  his  na- 
ture, that  peculiar  faculty  of  Representation,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  suggest  his  thoughts  or  feelings  to  the  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  by 
substituting  for  graphic  or  mimetic,  or  other  forms  of  delineation,  con- 
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ventional  si  pis,  audible  or  visible,  devised  by  his  imaginative  facul- 
ties of  invention  and  combination.  These  signs  are  recognized  and 
defined  by  his  conceptive  intellect;  they  are  interpreted  by  the  under- 
standing, acting  on  a  law  of  arbitrary  association,  established  by  mu- 
tual agreement  or  common  consent,  and  ultimately  sanctioned  by 
prevalent  usage.  Furnished  with  tliis  primitive  telegraphic  apparatus 
of  audible  and  visible  signs,  man  is  enabled  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  his  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and  rational  fellow- 
beings, — to  reveal  to  them  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  disclose  the 
inmost  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Speech  and  Writing. — Disciplined  and  perfected  by  art  and  skill, 
and  aided  by  ingenious  and  asiduous  educational  cultivation,  man's 
primitive  power  of  utterance  and  expression,  ultimately  manifests  it- 
self in  the  consummated  forms  of  spoken  and  written  languagty  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  thought,  as  dictated  by  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
grammar,  and  adorned  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Language,  a  measure  of  Poxoer, — ^The  feeble  but  persevering  en- 
deavors of  childhood  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  and  to 
compass  the  power  of  oral  expression,  indicate,  by  the  successive 
years  which  the  task  demands,  how  arduous  is  its  accomplishment, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  puts  to  proof  the  ability  which  the  young  hu- 
man being  possesses  to  direct  and  develop  his  own  powers  of  exe- 
cution. Yet  more  striking  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  tri- 
umph, in  the  progress  achieved  -by  the  student  of  written  language, 
from  the  date  of  his  first  attempt,  in  boyhood,  to  pen  a  letter  or  com- 
pose a  theme,  to  the  time  when,  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellectual 
manhood,  he  rises  to  address  assembled  multitudes  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  sway  them  by  the  potency  of  triumphant  eloquence ;  or  when 
he  issues  from  his  poetic  privacy  a  work  which  shall  live  for  ages,  as 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Pictured  and  Written  Characters. — Somewhat  similar,  indeed, 
have  been  the  difficulty  and  the  progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  mas; 
tery  over  the  merely  external  part  of  written  language ;  as  we  per- 
ceive when  tracing  the  process  from  its  primal  rude  attempts  in  the 
form  of  graphic  delineations,  through  its  advancement  to  symbolic 
representation,  and,  ultimately,  to  phonetic  characters  and  alphabetic 
letters.  Of  the  width  of  this  vast  field  of  human  labor,  and  of  the 
toil  which  its  cultivation  has  cost,  we  have  no  adequate  conception, 
till  we  look  at  the  graphic  delineations  which  fonn  the  historical 
records  of  Nineveh,  or  at  the  symbolic  hieroglyphics  and  the  clumsy 
phonetic  characters  inscribed  on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  then  con- 
trast with  these  the  simple  and  symmetrical  letters  of  the  Greek  or 
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Roman  alphabet,  known  and  read  alike  throughout  the  ancient  and 
modern  world  of  civilization. 

The  Value  of  Language, — Man's  expressive  power  seems  to  have 
consummated  itself  in  the  representative  phenomena  of  language. 
In  this  form  his  whole  nature,  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  finds 
effectual  utterance ;  and  by  this  instrumentality,  does  he  become  pre- 
eminently a  progressive  being.  Language  i^  the  channel  in  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  mental  action  flows  onward  to  its  great  re- 
sults. Without  this  outlet,  his  soul,  imprisoned  within  itself,  would 
stagnate,  and  all  its  wondrous  powers  perish  from  inaction.  As  the 
medium  of  communication  between  mind  and  mind,  language  renders 
education  practicable,  and  bnngs  to  the  aid  of  the  individual  the  ac- 
cumulated thoughts  of  all  times  and  of  all  men.  Language  is  the 
peculiar  and  chosen  province  of  education.  Every  process  of  human 
culture  is  conducted  through  its  agency ;  every  result  attained  in  hu- 
man progress  is  recorded  in  its  terms ;  and  in  every  civilized  and  cul- 
tivated community  language  is  justly  taken  as  the  measure  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  attainment. 

7.  Taste:  The  Signification  of  the  TVm.— The  word  "Taste,"  em- 
ployed to  designate  one  of  the  expressive  faculties,  might  seem,  from 
its  primary  signification,  {relish,)  to  be  one  appropriately  applied 
rather  to  a  passive  and  receptive  condition  of  mind,  than  to  one  so 
active  or  energetic  as  are  all  those  which  are  properly  termed  "  ex- 
pressive." But,  in  the  affaire  of  the  mental  world,  not  less  than  in 
those  of  the  political,  influence  is  often  more  efficient  than  power. 
So  it  is  with  Taste. — The  office  of  this  faculty  in  relation  to  express- 
ion, is  to  retain,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  language,  the  relish  for 
appropriateness,  symmetry,  and  grace,  which  the  soul  has  imbibed 
from  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  forms  and  the  cfiects — in  other 
words,  the  language — of  nature, — that  other  name  for  life  and  truth. 

Character  of  True  Taste. — As  true  taste  secures  genuine  beauty  of 
^eflfect,  it  is  not  a  merely  passive  power.  It  rejects  every  false  savor ; 
for  it  relishes  only  the  true.  It  refuses  to  inhale  the  flavor  of  the 
artificial  perfume ;  because  it  prefere  the  aroma  of  nature.  It  detests 
the  ugly,  and  shuns  the  ungraceful ;  but  it  loves  the  truly  beautiful, 
and  builds  the  fabric  of  noble  thought  "  after  the  pattern  shown  it  on 
the  mount,"  as  a  chaste  harmonious  whole,  conceived  in  pure  ideal 
perfection,  and  executed  with  faultless  skill,  like  that  structure  which 

"Rom  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  vo'ces  sweet  ; 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave  ;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  friexe^with  bossy  sculpture  graven ; 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold." 
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Taste  is  not  a  quality  merely  negative  in  its  influence  :  it  is,  in 
language,  a  positive  power.  It  suggests  and  prescribes  beauty ;  and, 
in  all  expression,  beauty  is  power.  Taste  virtually  decides  and  ordains 
the  forms  of  language.  It  is  therefore  justly  classed  as  an  expressive 
faculty.  It  blends  its  effects,  undoubtedly,  with  those  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  and  with  those  of  sentiment  and  emotion  ;  controlling  and 
directing  and  modifying  these  by  its  intuitive  recognition  of  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  beauty  and  proportion,  and  instinctively  rejecting  every 
blemish.  If  it  is  sometimes  lost,  to  appearance,  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  more  obvious  working  of  other  expressive  forces ;  its 
actual  presence  and  power  are  not  less  deeply  felt  in  the  pervading 
harmony  which,  in  such  circumstances,  it  has  established,  and  the 
genuine  beauty  which  it  has  diffused.  Its  influence  extends  over 
every  form  of  expressive  art ;  and  its  results  are  equally  legible  in  all. 
It  guides  the  pencil  of  the  ])ainter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  tool 
of  the  artizan,  the  hand  of  the  musician,  the  pen  of  the  poet,  the 
voice  and  action  of  the  speaker.  It  reigns  over  every  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  moulds  alike  habit,  character,  and  manners ;  for  all  of 
these  are  but  varied  modes  of  expression. 

Taste y  under  the  Influence  of  Culture, — Of  all  the  faculties  with 
which  man  is  endued,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  susceptible  of  cultivation 
than  taste ;  and  none  yields  larger  results  to  the  process.  Trained 
under  the  fresh  aspects  of  nature,  and  tlie  strict  discipline  of  trutli,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  healthful  influences  that  a  liberal  culture 
infuses  into  the  human  soul.  It  leads  to  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the 
beautiful,  in  every  relation  of  thought  and  feeling.  Next  to  the  hal- 
lowing influence  of  religious  principle,  it  elevates  and  refines  the  whole 
being,  and  confers  pure  and  lasting  enjoyment  on  its  possessor.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  graces  of  character,  and  breathes  a 
genuine  charm  over  the  aspect  of  social  life.  But  neglected,  cor- 
rupted, or  perverted,  deprived  of  the  healthful  air  of  nature,  aban- 
doned to  coarse  and  low  association,  vitiated  by  the  influence  of  false 
custom,  distorted  by  conventional  regulations,  or  tainted  by  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  vice,  taste  becomes  depraved,  and  morbidly  craves 
deformity  instead  of  beauty,  and  prefers  falsehood  to  truth. 

(II.)     The    Actuating  rRiNCiPLE,  or  Impelling  Force,  of  the 

Expressive  Faculties. 
Feeling  :  its  Office  in  Expression, — ^The  Sensibility  with  which 
the  constitution  of  man,  as  a  sentient  animal  and  as  a  self-conscious 
moral  being,  is  invested,  and  by  which  he  is  stimulated  to  action  and 
to  utterance,  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  defined  as  that  element 
in  his  nature,  which, — whether  manifesting  itself  in  temporary  sym- 
pathy^ in  permanent  affections^ — in  vivid  emotion^  or  intense  passion^ 
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has,  for  its  office,  the  excitation  of  his  being.  As  the  stimulus  of  his 
constitution,  it  impels  man  to  the  function  of  expression,  as  a  result 
indispensable  to  sympathy  and  communication, — the  necessary  con- 
dition of  his  social  and  moral  life.  It  originates  in  that  sensibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain  by  which  the  Creator  has  enhanced  to  man  the 
enjoyment  and  the  value  of  his  organized  and  conscious  existence, 
and  secured  it,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  law  of  instinctive  dread,  from 
exposure  to  peril  and  to  destruction. 

Feeling,  as  an  Incitement  to  Sympathy^ — The  effect  of  sensibility, 
in  this  relation,  is  three-fold ;  producing  in  man,  (1.)  a  sympathy  with 
the  conditions  and  aspects  of  the  surrounding  external  world,  whether 
pleasurable  or  painful,  attractive  or  repulsive ;  (2.)  the  mutual  sym- 
pathy, conscious  correlation,  and  consentaneous  action  of  the  two 
component  elements  of  his  constitution, — body  and  mind ;  (3.)  a 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men,  which  makes  him  a  partaker  of  their 
pleasures  and  pains,  causes  him  to  desire  a  return  of  their  sym])athies 
to  himself,  and  consequently  leads  him  to  expression  and  communica- 
tion, as  the  means  of  exciting  and  attracting  it. 

Feeling,  as  an  Involuntary  or  ^mjxissioned  Instigation.— The  sen- 
tient and  susceptible  nature  of  man,  his  capacity  and  his  experience 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  affected  by  causes  whether  external  or  internal 
in  their  operation,  render  him  liable  to  unconscious  and  involuntary 
excitement,  rising,  sometimes,  to  the  height  of  passion.  This  excite- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  emotion, — the  main  spring  of  expression, 
— becomes,  in  some  circumstances,  itself  a  language  sufficiently  defi- 
nite, intelligible,  and  expressive  ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the  laughter 
and  the  crying  of  the  infant,  in  the  sympathizing  countenance  of  the 
compassionate  mother,  in  the  ruffled  features  and  angry  temper  of 
impatient  youth,  in  the  ghastly  face  of  the  terrified  child,  in  the  glare 
of  the  hostile  savage,  or  in  the  glad  smiles  of  the  emancipated  school- 
boy at  his  holiday  sport. 

Feeling,  influenced  by  Imagination  and  Volition. — The  beings 
and  forms  of  his  own  ideal  world  of  imagination  and  fancy,  or  of 
creative  thought,  have  also  their  exciting  power  over  the  internal 
sense  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  impel  man,  more  or  less  voluntarily, 
to  exhibit  emotion,  and  to  find  its  natural  or  customary  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  articulate  words  of  speech, — in  the  simpler  elocjuence 
of  mere  vocal  tone,  uttered  or  suppressed,— or  in  the  silent  but  more 
enduring  form  of  the  written  word. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  the  Artist. — Even  language  itself,  however, 
in  its  most  distinct  and  definite  forms,  is  not  always  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive for  empassioned  emotion.    The  admiration  of  grandeur  or 
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beauty  may  be  strong  enough  and  deep  enough  to  demand  some 
more  palpable  and  durable  shape  in  which  to  express  itself.  The 
intense  delight  in  beauty  impels  the  Artist  to  devote  himself  to  days 
and  nights  of  toil  over  the  image  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  longing 
of  his  soul,  for  the  visible  presence  of  the  loveliness  which  his  fancy 
has  conceived  in  his  inner  world  of  life  and  form. 

On  the  Actions  of  the  Child  and  of  the  Adult, — It  is  the  untaught, 
unconscious  workinc:  of  the  emotion  of  love  which  makes  the  child 
find  expression  for  his  sympathy  in  the  act  of  imitating  the  gait  and 
actions,  and  the  characteristic  expressions  of  those  whom  he  admires. 
Nor  does  adult  man  always  escape  the  effects  of  this  tendency,  when 
maturity  of  mind  and  habibi  of  grave  research  seem  sometimes  to 
render  the  result  ridiculous. 

On  the  Actor  and  his  Audience. — The  natural  delight  in  sympathy 
and  communication,  is  the  incitement  which  impels  the  actor  on  the 
stage  to  assume  and  exhibit,  in  his  j)lastic  frame  and  features,  the 
agonies  of  dramatic  passion,  in  all  their  territic  extremes,  while  he 
personates  the  ravings  of  Lear,  the  frenzy  of  Othello,  or  the  remorse 
of  Macbeth ;  and  it  is  the  same  cause  which  attracts,  night  after  night, 
to  the  crowded  theatre,  the  audience  who  thus  acknowledge  the  force 
of  the  great  element  of  sympathy  in  human  nature,  and  the  power 
which  vivid  expression  exercises  over  the  heart,  when  it  has  even  the 
well  sustained  semblance  of  cominor  from  the  heart. 

On  the  Eloquence  of  the  Orator, — It  is  from  sympathy  with  the 
very  passions  which  he  delights  to  excite,  that  the  orator  devotes  his 
days  of  seclusion  and  nights  of  application  to  the  study  of  every  art 
by  which  expression  may  be  heightened  and  emotion  aroused,  when 
the  decisive  moment  is  come,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  are  at 
hazard,  and  men  are  to  feel  that  their  welfare  or  their  safety  is  to 
depend  on  adopting  the  views  of  an  eloquent  and  competent  leader. 

On  the  soul  of  the  Poet. — It  is  sympathy  with  the  highest  senti- 
ments and  emotions  of  his  race,  and  the  conscious  delight  in  giving 
these  a  noble  utterance,  that  inspires  the  poet  with  the  assurance  of 
immortality,  while  he  meditates  his  great  theme,  and  touches  and  re- 
touches his  artistic  work,  till  it  stands  forth  complete  in  the  majestic 
beauty  and  perfection  after  which  his  soul  has,  for  years,  aspired. 

Universality  of  Feeling^  as  the  Actuating  Principle  of  Expression, — 
In  all  the  above  and  similar  instances,  the  sympathetic  feeling  which 
thirsts  for  expression,  and  impels  to  the  utterance  or  the  recording  of 
sentiment,  is  one  and  the  same.  It  mav  assume  the  definiteness  and 
the  depth  of  a  pei*sonal  affection,  or  the  intensity  and  the  comparative 
excess  of  a  passion,  to  whatever  extent  the  instigation  of  feeling  may 
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excite  the  sentieDt  ageDt.  But  it  is  still  the  same  clement  of  sensi- 
bility, only  working  in  deeper  channels,  and  with  a  stronger  tide,  and 
therefore  doing  its  work  more  effectually  and  impressively.  In  what- 
ever form,  it  is  still  but  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  bis  consti- 
tution, by  which  man,  as  a  sympathetic  being,  is  impelled  to  expres- 
sion, that  he  may  attain  to  the  power  and  the  habit  of  communica- 
tion ;  and  thus  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  social  and  moral  nature. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  Moral  Character,  as  a  Form  of  Expression, — 
The  extent  to  which  the  element  of  feeling  exerts  its  power  over  ex- 
pression, and  the  degree  to  which  its  development  in  this  relation  may 
be  carried,  under  the  influence  of  educational  culture,  can  be  appro- 
priately measured  only  when  we  trace  it  to  its  effects  on  the  tenden- 
cies, the  character,  and  the  will  of  human  beings  individually,  or  in 
their  aggregations  in  society.  In  either  case,  we  see  it  in  the  gentle, 
the  peaceful,  and  affectionate  spirit  of  the  genuine  disciple  of  Him 
whom  we  reverence  as  the  "  meek  and  the  lowly,"  and  in  the  genial 
intercourse  of  communities  governed  by  the  influence  of  His  law  of 
universal  love ;  or  we  read  it  in  the  arrogance,  the  violence,  and  the 
hatred,  of  which  perverted  humanity  is  so  fatally  capable.  As  "  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  the  prevalent 
emotions  and  expression,  the  manners,  and  the  habitual  language  of 
man,  in  these  opposite  conditions  of  individual  and  social  life,  will 
depict  themselves  on  character  and  action. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  the  Character  of  Art. — In  the  visible  lan- 
guage of  graphic  art,  we  read  the  same  lesson  of  the  power  of  feeling 
as  an  element  of  expression.  We  see  it  in  the  appalling  force  with 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  the  agony  of  pain  and  stniggle,  in 
the  writhing  frame  and  contorted  features  of  Laocoon,  or  the  perfect 
placidity  and  repose  with  which  he  has  invested  the  face  and  form  of 
Antinous.  Nor  is  the  lesson  less  impressive  when  we  turn  from  the 
superhuman  fierceness  of  expression  in  attitude  and  features,  which 
characterizes  the  delineations  of  passion  and  penal  torture,  in  some  of 
the  figures  depicted  by  the  hand  of  Angelo,  to  the  serenity,  the  sanc- 
tity, and  the  unutterable  loveliness,  beaming  from  the  half-divine 
forms  in  which  innocence  or  holiness  is  pictured  by  the  pencil  of 
Raphael. 

Its  power  in  Music. — The  ear  drinks  in  the  same  lesson  of  the  power 
of  empassioned  expression,  while  it  listens  to  the  great  masters  of 
musical  art,  and  feels  the  majesty  of  its  utterance,  as  conceived  in  the 
soul  of  Handel,  and  worthily  executed  by  the  skillful  hflnd  of  the  ac- 
complished performer.  From  such  effects  of  sublimity  and  force  and 
solemn  grandeur,  down  to  the  breathings  of  tenderness  in  a  plaintive 
strain  of  pastoral  melody,  the  thrill,  responding  to  the  stirring  air  of 
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the  soldier's  march,  or  the  wild  gayetj  of  the  peasant's  dance,  we  have 
but  the  varied  forms  in  which  emotion  evinces  its  sway  over  this  most 
expressive  of  arts,  by  the  inspiration  which  it  breathes  into  its  num- 
berless moods. 

Its  Effect  on  Language, — To  the  emotive  force  of  feeling,  Lan- 
guage owes  all  its  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  forms  of  cultivated 
utterance,  whether  in  expressing  the  depth  of  affection  or  the  intensity 
of  passion ;  and  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  literature  of  the 
elder  world  and  that  of  modern  times.  In  no  record  of  humanity  is 
the  fact  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred 
volume,  where  the  heart  of  man  is  laid  open  iix  all  its  workings,  in 
the  primitive  language  of  poetic  imagination  and  Divine  truth  com- 
bined, and  where  the  human  soul  pours  itself  forth  in  every  mood ; 
now  wondering  at  the  vastness  of  the  creation,  or  adoring  the  infinite 
majesty  of  the  Creator ;  now  humbled  to  the  dust,  under  the  sense  of 
man's  insignificance,  or,  in  the  tones  of  contrition  and  penitence,  im- 
ploring the  boon  of  pardon ;  uttering  thanks  for  boundless  goodne® 
and  mercy ;  rejoicing  in  the  conscious  favor  of  God ;  sympathizing  in 
the  gladness  and  beauty  of  nature  ;  touched  by  the  paternal  tender- 
ness and  compassion  of  Jehovah,  or  joining  in  the  denunciations  of 
"  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,'*  threatened  to  his 
enemies. 

In  all  the  uninspired  delineations  of  thought  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  it  is  the  same  pervading  element  of 
feeling  which  has  given  them  their  lasting  life  and  their  sway  over  tlie 
mind.'  To  some  prominent  passages  of  this  character  we  have  already 
alluded ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  allusion  must  suflBce.  Nor  have  we 
time  now  to  dwell  on  corresponding  examples  drawn  from  modern 
literature,  the  peculiar  chann  of  which,  in  one  word,  is  the  power 
with  which  it  calls  forth  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  In  every 
form  which  literature  assumes,  as  a  power  or  an  influence  over  the 
soul,  exerted  through  the  medium  of  expressive  language,  the  main 
spring  of  effect,  the  grand  motive  power,  is  feeling.  The  life  of  ex- 
pression, in  all  its  cultivated  forms  of  language  or  of  art,  is  emotion. 

Feeling^  under  the  Outdance  of  Education. — Recognizing  the  fact 
last  mentioned,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  education  will  direct 
his  endeavors  to  the  due  cherishing,  strengthening,  and  developing, 
as  well  as  to  the  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  of  this  great  ele- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
momentous  issue,  he  will  watch  the  natural  tendency  and  direction  of 
the  instinct  whose  action  he  is  to  guide,  so  as  intelligently  to  co- 
operate with  its  spontaneous  working,  and  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  peculiar  office. 


VI.   THE  COLLEGE  CODE  OF  HONOR. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  ANTIOCH    COLLEGE,   YELLOW  SPRINGS,   OHIO,   BT 

HORACE    MANN,   LL.  D.,   PRESIDENT. 

Mt  Young  Friends  : — My  interest  iu  your  welfare,  not  only  as 
present  students,  but  as  future  men  and  women,  prompts  me  to  so- 
licit your  candid  attention  to  the  following  suggestions.  They  per- 
tain to  a  subject  upon  which  teachere  and  pupils  ought  always  to  bo 
in  unison,  but  where  they  usually  are  at  variance. 

In  colleges  and  schools,  a  sentiment  very  generally  prevails  that 
students  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  withhold  all  knowledge  respecting 
the  misconduct  of  their  fellow  students  from  faculty  and  teachers.  In 
many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  this  sentiment  is  enacted  into  what  is 
called  a  Code  of  Honor.  The  requisitions  of  this  code,  in  some  places, 
are  merely  negative,  demanding  that  a  student  shall  take  care  to  be 
absent  when  any  wrong  is  to  be  committed,  or  silent  when  called 
upon  as  a  witness  for  its  exposure.  Sometimes  it  goes  further,  and 
demands  evasion,  misrepresentation,  or  even  falsehood,  in  order  to 
screen  a  fellow -conspirator  or  a  fellow-student  from  the  consequences 
of  his  misconduct  Under  this  doctrine,  any  one  who  exposes  a  vio- 
lator of  college  laws,  or  even  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  morality 
and  religion,  so  that  he  may  be  checked  in  his  vicious  or  criminal 
career,  is  stigmatized  as  an  '*  informer,"  is  treated  with  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  not  unfrequeutly,  is  visited  with  some  form  of  wild  and 
savage  vengeance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  when  such  a  sentiment  becomes  the 
"common  law"  of  a  literary  institution,  offenders  will  be  free^from 
all  salutary  fear  of  detection  and  punishment.  Where  witnesses  will 
not  testify,  or  will  testify  falsely,  the  culprit,  of  course,  escapes.  This 
security  from  exposure  becomes  a  premium  on  transgression.  The 
police  of  virtuous  sentiment  and  allegiance  to  order,  being  blinded 
and  muzzled,  nothing  remains  to  prevent  lawlessness  from  running 
riot  Thus  the  "  Code  of  Honor,U  becomes  at  once  a  shield  for  all  dis- 
honorable practices. 

Now,  in  the  outset,  I  desire  to  allow  to  this  feeling,  as  we  usually 
find  it,  all  that  it  can  possibly  claim  under  any  semblance  of  justice 
or  generosity.  When,  as  doubtless  it  sometimes  haj>pens,  one  student 
reports  the  omissions  or  commissions  of  another  to  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, from  motives  of  private  ill-will  or  malice ;  or,  when  one  corn- 
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petitor  in  the  race  for  college  honors,  convinced  that  he  will  be  out- 
stripped by  his  rival,  unless  he  can  fasten  upon  that  rival  some  weight 
of  suspicion  or  odium,  and  therefore  seeks  to  disparage  his  character 
instead  of  surpassing  his  scholarship ;  or,  when  any  mere  tattling  is 
done  for  any  mean  or  low  purpose  whatever ; — in  all  such  cases, 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  conduct  is  reprehensible  and  the 
motive  dishonoring.  No  student  can  gain  any  advantage  with  any 
honorable  teacher  by  such  a  course.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we 
stand  upon  tlie  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is 
determined  by  the  motive  that  prompts  it. 

But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  opportunities  of  the  dili- 
gent for  study  are  destroyed  by  the  disorderly,  or  that  public  or  pri- 
vate property  is  wantonly  sacrificed  or  destroyed  by  the  maliciously 
mischievous ;  suppose  that  indignities  and  insults  are  heaped  upon 
officers,  upon  fellow-students,  or  upon  neighboring  citizens ;  suppose 
the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  higher  law  of  God  is  broken  ; — in  these 
cases,  and  in  cases  kindred  to  these,  may  a  diligent  and  exemplary 
student,  after  finding  that  he  cannot  arrest  the  delinquent  by  his  own 
friendly  counsel  or  remonstrance,  go  to  the  Faculty,  give  them  infor- 
mation respecting  the  ca'^e,  and  cause  the  offender  to  be  brought  to 
an  account ;  or,  if  called  before  the  Faculty  as  a  witness,  may  he  tes- 
tify fully  and  frankly  to  all  he  knows  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  when  a 
young  man,  sent  to  college  for  the  highest  of  all  earthly  purposes, — 
that  of  preparing  himself  for  usefulness  and  honor, — is  wasting  time, 
health  and  character,  in  wanton  mischief,  in  dissipation  or  in  profli- 
gacy, is  it  dishonorable  in  a  fellow-student  to  give  information  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  thus  set  a  new  instrumentality  in  motion,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  redeeming  the  offender  from  ruin  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion.    Let  us  examine  it. 

A  college  is  a  community.  Like  other  communities,  it  has  its  ob- 
jects, <|tich  are  among  the  noblest ;  it  has  its  laws  indispensable  for 
accomplishing  those  objects,  and  these  laws,  as  usually  framed,  are 
salutary  and  impartial.  The  laws  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  be  governed  by  them  ;  and  without  the  laws  and  without  a 
general  observance  of  them,  this  community,  like  any  other,  would 
accomplish  its  ends  imperfectly — perhaps  come  to  ruin. 

Now,  in  any  civil  community,  what  class  is  it  which  arrays  itself  in 
opposition  to  wise  and  salutary  laws  ?  Of  course,  it  never  is  the  hon- 
est, the  virtuous,  the  exemplary.  They  regard  good  laws  as  friends 
and  protectors.  But  horse-thieves,  counterfeiters,  defraudcrs  of  the 
custom-house  or  post-office, — these,  in  their  several  departments, 
league  together,  and  form  conspiracies  to  commit  crimes  beforehand 
and  to  protect  each  other  from  punishment  afterward.     But  honest 
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fiirmers,  faithful  mechanics,  upright  merchants,  the  high-toned  profes- 
sional man, — ^these  have  no  occasion  for  plots  and  perjuries ;  for  they 
have  no  offenses  to  hide  and  no  punishments  to  fear.  The  first  as- 
pect of  the  case,  then,  seems  to  show  the  paternity  of  this  false  senti- 
ment among  students.  It  was  borrowed  from  rogues  and  knaves 
and  peculators  and  scoundrels  generally,  and  not  from  men  of  honor, 
rectitude  and  purity. 

When  incendiaries,  or  burglars,  or  the  meaner  gangs  of  pickpockets 
are  abroad,  is  not  he  by  whose  vigilance  and  skill  the  perpetrators 
can  be  arrested  and  their  depredations  6to])ped,  considered  a  public 
benefactor  ?  And  if  we  had  been  the  victim  of  arson,  housebreaking, 
or  pocket-picking,  what  should  we  think  of  a  witness  who,  on  being 
summoned  into  court,  should  refuse  to  give  the  testimony  that  would 
convict  the  offender  ?  Could  we  think  anything  better  of  such  a 
dumb  witness  than  that  he  was  an  accomplice  and  sympathized  with 
the  villany  ?  To  meet  such  cases,  all  our  courts  are  invested  with 
power  to  deal  with  such  contumacious  witnesses  in  a  summary  man- 
ner. Reftising  to  testify,  they  are  adjudged  guilty  of  one  of  the 
grossest  offenses  a  man  can  commit,  and  they  are  forthwith  impris- 
oned, even  without  trial  by  jury.  And  no  community  could  subsist 
for  a  month  if  everybody,  at  his  own  pleasure,  could  refuse  to  give 
evidence  in  court  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  college  could  subsist, 
as  a  place  for  the  growth  of  morality,  and  not  for  its  extirpation,  if 
its  students  should  act,  or  were  allowed  to  act,  on  the  principle  of 
giving  or  withholding  testimony  at  their  own  option.  The  same 
principle,  therefore,  which  justifies  courts  in  cutting  off  recusant  wit- 
nesses from  society,  would  seem  to  justify  a  College  Faculty  in  cut- 
ting off  recusant  students  from  a  col  lege. 

Courts,  also,  are  armed  with  power  to  punish  perjury,  and  the  law 
justly  regards  this  offense  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  committed. 
Following  close  after  the  offense  of  perjury  in  the  courts,  is  the  offense  of 
prevarication  or  falsehood  in  shielding  a  fellow-student  or  accomplice 
from  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct.  For,  as  the  moral  growth 
keeps  pace  with  the  natural,  there  is  infinite  danger  that  the  youth  who 
tells  falsehoods  will  grow  into  the  man  who  commits  perjuries. 

So  a  student  who  means  to  conceal  the  offense  of  a  fellow-student  or 
to  divert  investigation  from  the  right  track,  though  he  may  not  tell  an 
absolute  lie,  yet  is  in  a  lying  state  of  mindy  than  which  many  a  sudden, , 
unpremeditated  lie,  struck  out  by  the  force  of  a  vehement  temptation,  is 
far  less  injurious  to  character.  A  lying  state  of  mind  in  youth  has  its 
natural  termination  in  the  falsehoods  and  peijuries  of  manhood. 

When  students  enter  college,  they  not  only  continue  their  civil  re- 
lations as  men,  to  the  officers  of  the  college,  but  they  come  under 
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new  and  special  obligations  to  them.  Teachers  take  on  much  of  the 
parental  relation  toward  students,  and  students  much  of  the  filial 
relation  toward  teachers.  A  student,  then,  is  bound  to  assist  and 
defend  a  teacher  as  a  parent,  and  a  teacher  is  bound  to  assist  and 
defend  a  student  as  a  child. 

Now,  suppose  a  student  should  see  an  incendiary,  with  torch  in 
hand,  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling  in  which  I  and  my  family  are 
lying  in  unconscious  slumber,  ought  he  not,  as  a  man,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  duty  as  a  student,  to  give  an  alarm  that  we  may  arouse  and 
escape  ?  I  think  I  might  put  this  question  to  anybody  but  the  incen- 
diary himself,  and  expect  an  affirmative  answer.  But  if  vices  and 
crimes  should  become  the  regular  programme,  the  practical  order  of 
exercises  in  a  college,  as  they  would  to  a  great  extent  do,  if  the  vicious 
and  profligate  could  secure  impunity,  through  the  falsehoods  or  the 
voluntary  dumbness  of  fellow-students ;  then,  surely,  all  that  is  most 
valuable  and  precious  in  a  college  would  be  destroyed  in  the  most 
deplorable  way ;  and,  for  one,  I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  have 
an  incendiary  set  fire  to  my  house,  while  I  was  asleep,  than  to  bear 
the  shame  of  the  downfall  of  an  institution  under  my  charge, 
through  the  misconduct  of  its  attendants.  And  in  the  eyes  of  all 
right-minded  men,  it  is  a  far  lighter  offense  to  destroy  a  mere  physi- 
cal dwelling  of  wood  or  stone  than  to  destroy  that  moral  fabric, 
which  is  implied  by  the  veiy  name  of  an  Educational  Institution. 

The  student  who  would  inform  me,  if  he  saw  a  cut-purse  purloin- 
ing the  money  from  my  pocket,  is  bound  by  reasons  still  more  cogent, 
to  inform  me,  if  he  sees  any  culprit  or  felon  destroying  that  capital, 
that  stock  in  trade,  which  consists  in  the  fair  name  or  reputation  of 
the  College  over  which  I  preside. 

And  what  is  the  true  relation  which  the  protecting  student  holds  to 
the  protected  offender.  Is  it  that  of  a  real  friend,  or  that  of  the 
worst  enemy  ?  An  offender,  tempted  onward  by  the  hope  of  impunity, 
is  almost  certain  to  repeat  his  offense.  If  repeated,  it  becomes^  ha- 
bitual, and  will  be  repeated  not  only  with  aggravation  in  character, 
but  with  rapidity  of  iteration ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  abandoned  for 
other  offenses  of  a  higher  type.  A  college  life  filled  with  the  mean- 
ness of  clandestine  arts ;  first  spotted,  and  then  made  black  all  over 
with  omissions  and  commissions,  spent  in  shameful  escapes  from  duty, 
and  in  enterprises  of  positive  wrong  not  less  shameful,  is  not  likely  to 
culminate  in  a  replenished,  dignified,  and  honorable  manhood.  Look 
for  such  wayward  students,  after  twenty  years,  and  you  would  not  go 
to  the  high  places  of  society  to  find  them,  but  to  the  gaming  house 
or  prison,  or  some  place  of  infamous  resort ;  or,  if  reformation  has 
intervened,  and  an  honorable  life  falsifies  the  auguries  of  a  dishonor- 
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able  youth,  no  where  will  you  hear  the  voice  of  repentance  and  sor- 
row, more  sad,  or  more  sincere,  than  from  the  lips  of  the  moral  wan- 
derer himself.  Now  let  me  ask,  what  kind  of  a  friend  is  he  to  an- 
other, who,  when  he  sees  him  just  entering  on  the  high  road  to  de- 
struction, instead  of  summoning  natural  or  official  guardians  to  save 
him,  refuses  to  give  the  alarm,  and  thus  clears  away  all  the  obstacles, 
and  supplies  all  the  facilities  for  his  speedy  passage  to  ruin  ? 

K  one  student  sees  another  just  stepping  into  deceitful  waters, 
where  he  will  probably  be  drowned ;  or,  proceeding  along  a  pathway, 
which  has  a  pit-fall  in  its  track,  or  a  precipice  at  its  end,  is  it  not  the 
impulse  of  friendship  to  shout  his  danger  in  his  ear  ?  Or,  if  I  am 
nearer  than  he,  or  can  for  any  reason  more  probably  rescue  the  im- 
perilled from  his  danger,  ought  he  not  to  shout  to  me  ?  But  a  stu- 
dent entering  the  outer  verge  of  the  whirlpool  of  teipptatiop,  whose 
narrowing  circle  and  accelerating  current  will  soon  engulf  him  in  the 
Toriex  of  sin,  is  in  direr  peril  than  any  danger  of  drowning,  of  pit- 
fall, or  of  precipice ;  because  the  spiritual  life  is  more  precious  than 
the  bodily.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  die,  but  a  great  one  to  be  de- 
praved. If  a  student  will  allow  me  to  cooperate  with  him  to  save  a 
fellow  student  from  death ;  why  not  from  calamities  which  are  worse 
than  death  ?  He  who  saves  one's  character  is  a  greater  benefactor 
than  he  who  saves  his  life.  Who  then  is  the  true  friend,  he  who 
supplies  the  immunity  which  a  bad  student  desires,  or  the  saving 
warning,  or  coercion  which  he  needs  ? 

But  young  men  are  afraid  of  being  ridiculed,  if  they  espouse  the 
side  of  progress,  and  good  order  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  progress. 
But  which  is  the  greater  evil,  the  ridicule  of  the  wicked,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  the  wise  ? 

"  Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  thro*  every  rule  7 
Twu  all  for  fear  that  knaves  would  call  him  fool." 

But  the  student  says,  suppose  I  had  been  the  wrong  doer,  and  my 
character  and  fortunes  were  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow  student,  I  should 
not  like  to  have  him  make  report,  or  give  evidence  against  me,  and  I 
must  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  IIow  short-sighted  and  one-sided  is 
this  view !  Suppose  you  had  been  made,  or  were  about  to  be  raade 
the  innocent  \'ictim  of  wrong-doing,  would  you  not  then  wish  to 
have  the  past  injustice  redressed,  or  the  future  injustice  averted  ? 
Toward  whom,  then,  should  your  golden  rule  be  practised, — toward 
the  offender,  or  toward  the  party  offended  ?  Where  a  wrong  is  done, 
every  body  is  injured, — the  immediate  object  of  the  wrong,  directly  ; 
every  body  else,  indirectly, — ^for  every  wrong  invades  the  rights  and 
the  sense  of  safety  which  every  individual,  community,  or  body  poli- 
tic, has  a  right  to  enjoy.     Therefore,  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
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to  the  offender,  in  such  a  case,  is  doing  as  we  would  not  he  done  bj 
to  every  body  else.  Nay,  if  we  look  beyond  the  present  deed,  and 
the  present  hour,  the  kindest  office  we  can  perform  for  the  offender, 
himself,  is  to  expose,  and  thereby  arrest  him.  With  such  arrest, 
there  is  great  chance  that  he  will  be  saved ;   without  it  there  is  little. 

Does  any  one  still  insist  upon  certain  supposed  evils  incident  to  the 
practice  of  students  giving  information  of  each  others*  misconduct  ? 
I  reply,  that  the  practice  itself  would  save  nine-tenths  of  the  occa- 
sions for  informing,  and  thus,  the  evils  alledged  to  beloi^g  to  the  prac- 
tice would  be  almost  wholly  suppressed  by  iL 

But  again  ;  look  at  the  parties  that  constitute  a  College.  A  Fac- 
ulty is  selected  from  the  community  at  large,  for  their  supposed  com- 
petency for  teaching  and  training  youth.  Youth  are  committed  to 
their  care,  to  be  taught  and  trained.  The  two  parties  are  now  to- 
gether, face  to  face : — the  one  ready  and  anxious  to  impart  tod  to 
mould ;  the  other  in  a  receptive  and  growing  condition.  A  case  of 
offense,  a  case  of  moral  delinquency, — no  matter  what, — occurs.  It 
is  the  very  point,  the  very  juncture,  where  the  wisdom,  the  experi- 
ence, the  parental  regard  of  the  one,  should  be  brought,  with  all  its 
healing  influences,  to  bear  upon  the  indiscretion,  the  rashness,  or  the 
wantonness  of  the  other.  The  parties  were  brought  into  proximity 
for  this  identical  purpose.  Ilere  is  the  casus ftederis.  Why  does  not 
one  of  them  supply  the  affectionate  counsel,  the  preventive  admoni- 
tion, the  boart-enianating  and  heart-penetrating  reproof;  perhaps 
even  the  salutary  foar,  which  the  other  so  much  needs ; — ^needs  now, 
needs  to-day,  needs  at  this  very  moment; — needs  as  much  as  the 
fainting  man  needs  a  cordial,  or  a  suffocating  man  air,  or  a  drowning 
man  a  life-preserver.  Why  is  not  the  anodyne,  or  the  restorative,  or 
the  support  given  ?  Skillful  physician  and  desperate  patient  are  close 
together.  Why,  then,  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  does  not  the 
living  rescue  the  dying  ?  Because  a  ^/riend^*^  a  pretended  "  friend," 
holds  it  as  a  point  of  honor,  that  when  his  Triend  is  sick,  sick  with  a 
soul-disease,  now  curable,  but  in  danger  of  soon  becoming  incurable, 
he  ought  to  cover  up  his  malady,  and  keep  the  ethical  healer  blind 
and  far  away ! 

Such  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  that  miserable  and  wicked  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  a  Point  of  Honor  not  to  "  report," — though  from  the 
most  humane  and  Christian  motives, — the  misconduct  of  a  fellow-stu- 
dent, to  the  Faculty  that  has  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and 
is  bound  by  every  obligation,  of  affection,  of  honor,  and  of  religion, 
to  exercise  that  jurisdiction,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the 
offender  and  of  the  community  over  which  they  preside. 
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BT    aiDBON    P.    TUATBB, 
Late  Principal  of  Chauncy-Hall  School,  Boston. 


While  I  was  deliberating  as  to  what  should  be  the  main  topic  of 
this  letter,  I  received  the  annexed  circular,  which  settled  the  question 
at  once : 

"Toledo,  0.,  Oct.  Ibth,  186C. 
**  Dear  Sm :  The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  Committee,  by  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association,  to  report,  at  its  meeting  in  December  next, 
upon  the  best  method  of  giving  moral  instraction  in  schools,  would  respectfully 
•ak  your  opinions  upon  the  following  questions,  with  the  liberty  of  making 
them  public : 

'*  What  is  the  comparative  importance  of  Moral  Instruction  in  a  system  of 
Education  ? 
**  Should  special  instruction  be  given  in  Morals  in  our  Free  Schools  7 
**  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving  Moral  Instruction  in  School  7 
**  You  will  do  us  a  great  &vor  by  answering  the  above  inquiries  at  your  ear- 
liest oonvenience. 
"Please  direct  to  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Toledo,  0. 

**  Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.,  Joun  Eaton,  Jun., 

m.  f.  cowdeby, 
John  Hancock, 
John  Robinson/* 

It  is  gratifying  to  those  who  believe  that  the  great  want  in  our 
community  is  a  higher  degree  of  practical  morality,  to  find  associa- 
tions formed  for  the  inculcation  and  dissemination  of  moral  truth, 
established  in  our  large  towns  and  cities ;  public  lay  lecturers  labor- 
ing in  the  same  cause;  school-masters  insisting  more  perseveringly 
upon  it;  and,  especially,  to  find  it  engaging  the  attention  of  an 
organized  body  of  teachers  in  a  large,  intelligent,  and  powerful  State, 
and  adopting  measures,  like  men  in  earnest,  for  the  securing  of  the 
best  results. 

Most  cordially  will  every  true  man  lend  his  cooperation  to  the 
cause,  in  a  well-founded  confidence  that,  whatever  he  may  be  able  to 
do,  little  or  much,  he  becomes,  on  easy  terms  to  himself,  to  such  ex- 
tent, a  benefactor  to  society. 
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With  no  desire  to  claim,  even  in  the  humblest  manner,  any  such 
distinction,  but  for  my  own  gratification,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer 
the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  circular,  to  which  I  but  very 
briefly  replied  at  the  time  of  receiving  it.  Too  late  though  it  be  to 
subserve  the  special  object  of  the  committee  who  issued  the  circular, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  in  other  directions* 

1.  **  What  is  the  comparative  importance  of  Moral  Instruction  in  a 
system  of  Education  ?  " 

To  this  question,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  but  one  reply ;  and 
that  is  :  Moral  Education  is  paramount  to  all  other.  The  physical 
and  intellectual  nature  should  by  no  means  be  neglected ;  but  if  they 
are  developed,  exercised  and  trained,  and  the  moral  nature  overlooked, 
or  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  hopes  of  humanity  may  sink  in 
despair. 

In  the  garden  left  uncultivated,  the  weeds  soon  overgrow,  and 
choke  the  flowers  and  useful  herbs.  So  with  the  human  soul ;  if  the 
flowers  of  virtue  that  spring  spontaneously,  —  and  I  admit  that  such 
there  are,  —  be  not  attended  to  and  cherished,  the  tares  of  evil  may 
soon  overpower  and  crush  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  man*s  nature  is  wholly  depraved. 
As  a  question  of  theology,  it  may  not  be  proper  here  either  to  affirm 
or  deny  it.  I  will  only  say  that,  in  the  masses  of  society,  the  common 
tendency  seems  rather  to  be  more  towards  evil  than  towards  good. 
Hence  the  indispensable  necessity  of  exerting  every  practicable  means 
of  counteracting  this  tendency. 

If  the  capacities  of  the  mind  and  body  receive  the  whole  attention 
of  the  educator,  the  pupil's  power  for  mischief  will  be  all  the  more 
increased,  and  he  may,  and  probably  will,  become  so  much  the  more 
accomplished  a  knave. 

»    •    •    •    *    <4  Talents,  angel-brigbt. 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  inBtniments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Ulustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown.** 

That  talents  may  be  "  of  worth  "  (or  worthy)  in  the  world,  they 
must  have  this  right  direction  given  them ;  and  this  should  be  done 
in  the  school  period  of  life.  To  delay  it  is  unsafe,  if  not  criminal 
and  ruinous. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  those  ugly  excrescences  which 
darken  the  page  of  history  in  the  lives  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Rich- 
ard III.,  Napoleon  I.,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Benedict  Arnold,' did  not 
enjoy  that  early  moral   training,  instruction,  and  example,  which 
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are  needfiil  to  secore  a  career  of  parity,  virtue,  honor,  and  patriotiBin ; 
while,  in  the  examples  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Gonstantine,  FeDeloo, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Howard,  and  Washington,  we  feci  that  an  inflo- 
ence,  potent  and  holy,  was  breathed  into  them,  that  helped  to  make 
them  what  they  were. 

AH  these  individuals  have  their  counterparts  in  all  countries,  and 
in  almost  every  school-room,  at  the  present  day,  —  not  as  to  place, 
power,  and  distinction,  but  as  to  disposition.  They,  hence,  are 
growing  up  to  crime,  cruelty,  profligacy,  or  perfidy ;  or  to  honor, 
usefulness,  benevolence,  or  virtue ;  —  advancing  to  positions  in  society, 
whence  their  evil  deeds  will  consign  to  the  grave  their  broken-hearted 
friends,  and  their  own  names  to  infamy ;  or  from  which  a  halo  of 
light  will  surround  their  names,  during  their  lives,  for  their  good 
deeds,  and  grateful  memory  bless  them  afler  their  departure. 

Finally,  national  probity,  honor,  and  virtue,  constitute  a  State;  the 
State  is  composed  of  men ;  the  men  of  the  next  generation  are  now 
school-boys.  What  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  become  as  meUj  they 
must  be  taught  to  be  as  boys.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  leave  this  work  to  be 
done  by  the  pulpit  or  the  fireside.  Every  proper  means  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young,  should  be  put  in  requisition ;  and 
none  is  more  appropriate  than,  and  scarcely  any  so  efifective  as,  the 
well-applied,  faithful,  and  persevering  lessons  of  the  school-room. 

From  what  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  first  interrogatory,  my 
reply  to  the  second  will  readily  be  anticipated. 

2.  '*  Should  special  instruction  be  given  in  Morals  in  our  Free 
Schools  ?  " 

I  reply,  unhesitatingly,  in  the  affirmative.  That  it  may  be  found 
more  difficult  than  instruction  in  literature  and  science,  I  am  well 
aware ;  for,  although  there  are  persons  of  the  nicest  degree  of  moral 
perception  and  moral  refinement  among  our  fraternity,  there  are 
others  who,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  obtuse  in  the  department  of 
morals.  There  are  many  thousand  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  land,  who  take  the  situations  as  temporary  expedients,  with  no 
intention  of  becoming  permanent  in  the  profession,  and  who  are 
engaged,  only  for  the  lack  of  better,  for  a  period  of  a  few  months. 
Their  qualifications  often  fall  short  of  the  moral  department ;  from 
such,  of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  much  on  this  point, 
whatever  the  school  committee  might  require. 

But  even  this  should  not  exonerate  them  from  doing  what  they 
can.  No  person  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  young,  who  has 
not  mastered  the  great  principles  of  morality  in  theory,  nor  whose 
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Hfe  does  not  cvinco  a  practical  acquaintance  with  them.  The  ser- 
▼ioes  of  better  and  better  candidates  should  be  secured,  until  those 
fully  qualified  can  be  found.  Let  committees  or  school  supervisors 
insist  on  the  moral  qualification  -as  the  prominent,  leading,  and  indis- 
pensable one,  uud  the  requisition  will  increase  the  supply,  until,  in 
time,  the  schools  will,  in  most  cases,  be  well  provided. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  long  ago,  made  it  a  matter  of 
1^1  requisition  that  certain  things  should  be  taught  in  her  public 
schools.  The  act  on  Public  Instruction,  Section  7,  reads  thus:  "  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors,  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  precep- 
tors and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to 
exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety, 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation  ani^  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-men- 
tioned virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  oonstitution,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future 
happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
opposite  vices." 

Thus  it  will  bo  perceived  that,  as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned, 
no  public  teacher,  of  any  grade,  has  it  at  his  option  to  teach  morality 
or  not ;  but,  as  a  loyal  citizen,  he  must  do  it.  Well  would  it  be  for 
every  State  in  the  confederacy  to  adopt  a  similar  law. 

Teachers  are  required  **  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  "  in  this  work. 
Consequently,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  not  be  left  to 
chance  for  its  exercise.  A  time  should  be  set  apart  for  it  as  regularly 
as  for  any  of  the  studied  lessons  of  the  school ;  and  at  that  time  it 
should  be  invariably  brought  up. 

3.  **  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving  Moral  Instruction  in 
School  ?  " 

This  question  it  is  not  so  easy  to  answer,  for  the  reason  that  teach- 
ers of  experience,  with  any  degree  of  originality,  must  differ  in  modes, 
even,  of  arriving  at  like  results.  William  B.  Fowle,  a  veteran 
teacher,  of  great  success  in  his  vocation,  alluding  to  his  means  of 
teaching,  in  the  outline  of  his  school  plans,  says  that  he  teaches 
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"  Mond  Philosophy  chiefly  by  Beading  the  Scriptures,  Conversation, 
and  Example."  This  method,  ia  the  hands  of  a  discreet  kod  competent 
teacher,  must  doubtless  succeed  well.  Other  teachers  attempt  the 
same  thing  by  rules,  by  requisitions,  and  by  the  study  of  books  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  purpose,  like  Wayland's  Moral  Science. 

No  one  plan  should  be  invariably  pursued.  Children  tire  of  routine 
and  monotony.  Variety  is  necessary,  oven  to  the  adult  mind,  to 
secure  attention  and  perpetual  interest;  and,  with  children,  this  is 
still  more  requisite.  Schools,  again,  differ  in  their  elements.  Some 
are  composed  wholly  of  young  pupils ;  others,  entirely  of  those  in 
the  closing  years  of  school  life,  —  as  in  the  high  schools  of  large 
tovms  and  cities;  others,  still,  are  mixed,  —  ranging  from,  it  may  be, 
four  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Hence,  a  course  of  instruction  must 
be  varied  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  taught. 

In  schools  of  advanced  age,  didactic  instruction  may  be  resorted  to 
with  good  effect ;  and  if  the  pupils  are  required,  a  few  at  a  time,  to 
bring  dissertations,  written  by  themselves,  on  subjects  previously 
assigned,  and  these  be  read  to  the  school,  and  commented  on  by  the 
teacher,  and,  when  time  permits,  by  the  other  pupils,  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation will  be  roused,  fresh  interest  excited,  and  the  school  generally 
be  called  to  reflection.  It  is  to  such  that  the  treatises  on  morals, 
under  various  titles,  are  best  adapted.  The  lessons  learned  may  very 
properly  become  the  subject  of  a  paper  or  debate,  in  addition  to  the 
recitation  to  the  teacher. 

With  all  grades  of  schools  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  notice  every 
incident  that  occurs  among  the  pupils,  or  that  is  notorious  in  the  town 
or  neighborhood,  from  which  a  useful  lesson  may  be  derived,  virtue  be 
rendered  more  attractive,  and  vice  more  repulsive. 

Incidents  of  this  nature  are  suitable  to  all  ages ;  and,  though  they 
be  simplified  to  the  degree  required  by  the  humblest  capacity,  will  not 
fail,  if  skilfully  related,  to  secure,  to  some  extent,  the  interest  of  all. 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  children.  In  some  Eastern  nations,  as  is 
well  known,  itinerants  earn  their  subsistence  by  the  narration  of 
stories,  and,  if  well  trained,  hold  large  audiences,  wherever  they  find 
them,  in  delighted  wonder  by  their  stories,  whether  fictitious  or  the 
statement  of  facts. 

The  pulpit,  at  the  present  day,  is  rendered  more  or  less  eflicacious 
for  securing  the  attention  of  an  audience,  moving  the  feelings,  and 
converting  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  illustrates  its  positions  or 
enforces  its  logic  by  the  use  of  narratives.  Nay,  the  Saviour  him- 
self evinced  how  well  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  by  what  avenues 
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he  oould  reach  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  coDvince  the  understand- 
ing, while  he  touched  the  heart,  by  the  frequent  use  he  made  of  par- 
ables in  his  preaching.  The  train  of  reasoning  may  be  lost,  but  the 
story  that  enforces  it  abides  forever  in  the  memory,  as  a  salient  foun- 
tain of  encouragement  or  conviction. 

The  teacher  should  take  a  hint  from  these  facts.  There  is,  as  it 
strikes  me,  no  way  by  which  he  can  do  more  for  the  moral  nature  of 
his  pupil,  than  exactly  to  adopt  the  method  above  mentioned.  Of 
course,  his  own  life  and  character  should  show  forth  the  worthy  doc- 
trines he  inculcates. 

Subjoined  are  specimens  of  anecdotes,  original  and  selected,  of  the 
nature  I  would  recommend  for  school  use.  The  teacher,  by  a  little 
thought,  might  collect  any  number  of  the  kind,  and,  doubtless,  many 
more  suitable  and  of  higher  merit. 

Let  the  lesson,  for  example,  be  Truth,  or  the  Telling  of  Truth. 
If  the  audience  be  very  juvenile,  he  may  relate  the  well-known 
story  of  Washington  and  the  Cherry-tree,  or  something  that  may 
occur  to  him  of  like  tendency.  If  more  advanced,  or  mixed,  the 
account  of  Petrarch  and  the  Cardinal  may  be  presented.  And  this, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  inserting  here,  as,  although  familiar  to 
many,  it  has  not  been  so  often  presented  to  our  American  youth  as 
the  former  has. 

It  is  this :  "  Petrarch,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  endeared  himself  to  Cardinal  Colonna,  in 
whose  family  he  resided,  by  his  strict  regard  to  truth.  A  violent 
quarrel  had  arisen  in  the  household  of  this  nobleman ;  and  the  Cardi- 
nal, that  he  might  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  called  all  his  people 
together,  and  required  each  one  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Gospels  that 
he  would  state  the  simple  truth.  The  brother  of  the  Cardinal  him- 
self was  not  excused  from  it ;  but,  when  Petrarch  appeared  to  take 
the  oath,  the  Cardinal  closed  the  book,  and  said,  *  As  for  you, 
Petrarch,  your  uw^d  is  sufficient ! ' " 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction  for  the  hero 
of  the  anecdote,  with  which  I  was  filled,  in  first  reading,  as  a  boy, 
this  charming  incident.  The  Washington  story,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  had  a  similar  ofToct  upon  me.  Hence,  I  infer  that  boys  at 
the  present  time  would  be  affected  in  like  manner. 

If  I  wished  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  justice  and  manliness,  I  would 
relate  something  like  the  following  :  A  boy  of  six  years  old,  at  play 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  accidentally  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in 
a  window  of  a  dwelling-house.  Without  hesitation,  he  rang  the  door- 
bell and  said  to  the  person  who  came  to  the  door,  **  My  name  is 
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A.  L.  T ;  I  have  broken  your  window,  and  my  Either  will  send 

a  man  to  mend  it."  Receiving  a  kind  word  from  the  person  at  the 
door,  he  bowed  and  ran  to  his  home  to  relate  the  case. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  true  courage :  A  teacher,  having  received  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  guilt  of  one  of  his  pupils  in  a  case  of  serious 
mischief,  was  about  to  inflict  a  penalty  due  to  the  offeuce,  when 
another  boy,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  called  out,  "  0,  sir,  don't  pun- 
ish William  !  He  did  n't  do  it !     T  was  /,  sir ! " 

As  an  example  of  civility  and  obedience,  I  would  say,  A  gentleman 
calling  at  C.  H.  S  ,  on  business,  one  day,  requested  a  lad  at  the 
door  to  hold  his  horse  while  he  went  in.  On  his  return,  he  offered 
the  lad  a  piece  of  money,  which  was  courteously  declined.  The  gen- 
tleman insisted,  but  the  lad  was   immovable,  saying,  "  Mr.  T 

would  not  like  it,  if  I  took  pay  for  holding  a  gentleman's  horse  for  a 
few  minutes." 

I  say  an  example  of  obedience.  There  was  no  specific  school-law 
for  such  a  case.  It  was  deduced  from  the  law  of  universal  kind- 
ness, which  was  the  summing  up  of  the  school-code,  and  which  the 
boy  so  appropriately  applied. 

Here  follows  a  beautiful  example  of  youthful  kiudness : 

The  Disinterested  Bot.  —  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  night  was  spreading 
its  mantle  over  hill-top,  and  valley,  and  lonely  wood,  and  busy  village.  While 
the  winds  were  beginning  to  sweep  through  the  trees,  lights  were  here  aud 
there  peeping  through  the  windows,  to  tell  that,  thoagh  the  wind  was  cold  and 
blustering  without,  ^ere  might  be  peace  and  comfort  within. 

At  this  hour,  Mr.  Bradley  passed  through  a  little  village  among  these  hills, 
and,  urging  his  horse  forward  as  the  night  became  darker,  took  his  way 
through  the  main  road  toward  the  next  town,  where  he  wished  to  pass  the 
night  As  he  passed  the  last  house  in  the  village,  he  thought  he  heard  some 
one  call ;  but,  supposing  it  might  be  some  boy  shouting  to  another  boy,  he 
thought  little  of  it  lie  heard  the  call  again  and  again  ;  at  last,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  some  one  might  wish  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  stopped  the  pace  of 
his  horse,  and  looked  behind  the  chaise  t«  see  if  he  could  discover  who  was 
Grilling. 

**  Stop,  sir,  stop  !  *'  said  a  little  boy,  who  was  running  with  all  his  might  to 
overtake  him. 

Mr.  Bradley  stopped  his  hor^,  and  a  little  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  came 
up,  panting  at  every  breath. 

'*  Well,  my  little  fellow,  what  do  you  wish  for?  '*  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

"  You  are  losing  your  trunk,  sir,* '  answered  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

"  And  so  you  have  run  all  this  way  to  tell  me  of  it,  have  you,  my  good 
boy?" 

••  Tea,  Bir.'» 

Mr.  Bradley  jumped  out  of  his  chaise,  and  saw  that  his  trunk,  which  was 
strapped  underneath  his  carriage,  was  unfastened  at  one  end,  so  that  a  sudden 
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joH  might  h&Te  loosened  it  altogether,  and  he  have  lost  it  without  knowing 
where  it  had  gone. 

**  You  are  very  kind,  my  little  lad,**  said  the  gentleman,  **  to  take  all  this 
tronble ;  you  have  saved  me  from  losing  my  trunk,  and  I  feel  much  obliged 
to  you.  Aiid  now,  are  you  tall  enough  to  hold  my  horse  while  I  fasten  the 
trunk  as  it  should  be  7  '*  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

'*  O,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  stepping  up,  and  taking  hold  of  the  bridle.  He 
held  the  horse  till  Mr.  Bradley  was  ready  to  start,  and  then  said,  **  Qood-night, 
sir,"  and  stepped  away. 

**  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Bradley,  taking  a  shilling  from  his  pocket ; 
••  here  is  a  piece  of  money  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  I  feel  very  grateful 
besides." 

**  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy,  casting  his  eye  Ml  in  the  gentleman's 
fboe  ;  **  do  you  think  I  would  take  money  for  such  a  thing  as  thtit  T  " 

**  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Bradley,  as  he  afterward  related  the  story,  "  1  saw  by  his 
noble  look  that  he  had  run  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  a  kindness  to  a  stranger,  and  not  for  the  hope  of  pay  ;  and  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  urge  him  to  take  the  money  ;  for  I  knew  that  the  thought 
of  doing  good  was  a  greater  reward  to  him  than  money  could  have  been.  So  I 
bade  him  *  good-night,'  and  he  ran  toward  home ;  while  I  gave  whip  to  the 
horse,  and  again  rode  briskly  on  ;  but  I  often  think  of  that  journey,  and  the 
noble-hearted  boy  who  lived  among  the  hills." 

The  following  might  be  used  to  show  the 

Adyantaqes  of  Politeness.  —  An  elderly  lady,  passing  down  a  busy  street 
in  New  Haven,  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower.     She  was  some  distance  from 
any  acquaintance,  and  had  no  umbrella.     She  was  deliberating  what  to  do,  when 
a  pleasant  voice  beside  her  said,  **  Will  you  take  my  umbrella,  madam  7  "     The 
speaker  was  a  boy,  perhaps  ten  years  old. 
••  Thank  you,"  said  the  lady  ;  **  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  wet" 
**  Never  mind  me,  ma'am  ;  I  am  but  a  boy,  and  you  are  a  lady." 
**  But  perhaps  you  will  accompany  me  to  a  friend's,  and  then  I  shall  not  find 
it  necessary  to  rob  you." 
The  boy  did  so,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  lady,  and  departed. 
Two  years  rolled  away.     The  lady  often  related  the  circumstance,  and  often 
wondered  what  had  become  of  her  friend,  but  little  thinking  ever  to  see  him 
again.    In  the  dull  season  of  the  year  this  boy  was  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and,  the  circumstances  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this  lady,  she  gave  him  a 
good  home  till  March,  when  she  introduced  him  to  a  good  situation.    Verily, 
kindness  seldom  goes  unrequited,  even  in  this  world. 

Here  is  exhibited  an  instance  of  gratitude  for  favors  received : 

A  Passing  Incident.  —  As  a  man,  of  generous  heart,  Arom  the  country,  was 
guiding,  a  few  days  since,  liis  load  of  hay  to  the  market,  we  saw,  following  him, 
and  gathering  the  wisps  of  hay  which  dropped  from  the  load,  a  poor  woman 
and  two  lads,  —  the  latter  of  perhaps  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years.     Our 
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attention  was  specially  drawn  to  them,  by  observing  that  the  man  frequently 
took  pains  to  throw  whole  handfols  of  the  hay  down  the  Bide  of  the  load,  in 
order,  as  was  quite  apparent,  to  convey,  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible,  sen- 
timents of  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  these  suffering  poor.  As  our  walk  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  market,  we  determined  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  this 
exhibition  of  sympathy  and  generosity.  By-and-by  the  gleaning  became  so 
abundant,  that  the  poor  woman  could  refrain  from  her  expressions  of  gratitude 
no  longer  ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  beckoned  to  the  man  to  stop,  and  then, 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  both  intelligence  and  a  delicate  sense  of  her 
wretched  condition,  besought  him  to  permit  her  a  single  word  of  thankAilness 
for  his  kindness. 

*'  Madam,'*  said  the  man,  "  I,  too,  have  been  in  the  vale  of  poverty,  and 
seen  the  tiqie  when  a  lock  of  hay  would  have  been  considered  a  treasure.  A 
friend,  by  an  act  of  kindness,  of  less  value  in  itself  than  the  one  I  have  done  to 
you,  saved  me  from  despair,  and  made  me  hopeful  for  better  days.  Years  have 
passed  now,  and  a  kind  Providence  has  blessed  me  with  a  good  farm  and  a 
happy  home.  For  years,  as  I  have  waked  each  morning,  I  have  seemed  to  hear 
a  sweet  voice  whispering,  *  This  day  remember  the  poor.*  ** 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  the  fork,  and  threw  in  the  woman's  arms  as  great 
a  quantity  as  she  and  the  lads  could  carry,  and  then  drove  onward,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  truth,  '*  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive.'* 

We  turned  from  the  scene  to  read  again,  and  with  greater  profit  than  ever, 
the  story  of  Ruth,  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  the  generous  Boaz,  and  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  reapers  to  the  destitute  and  successful  gleaner. 

The  following  presents  a  specimen  of  lofty  magnanimity  : 

A  Noble  Rbvekoe.  —  The  coffin  was  a  plain  one,  —  a  poor,  miserable,  pine 
coffin.  No  flowers  on  its  top  ;  no  lining  of  rose-white  satin  for  the  pale  brow  ; 
no  smooth  ribbons  about  the  coarse  shroud.  The  brown  hair  was  laid  decently 
back,  but  there  was  no  crimped  cap,  with  its  neat  tie  beneath  the  chin.  The 
sufferer  from  cruel  poverty  smiled  in  her  sleep  ;  she  had  found  bread,  rest,  and 
he|lth. 

•*  I  want  to  see  my  mother,'*  sobbed  a  poor  child,  as  the  city  undertaker 
screwed  down  the  top. 

"You  can*t, — get  out  of  the  way,  boy!  Why  don't  somebody  take  the 
brat?" 

*'  Only  let  me  see  her  one  minute,**  cried  the  hapless,  hopeless  orphan,  clutch- 
ing the  side  of  the  charity-box  ;  and,  as  he  gazed  into  that  rough  face,  anguished 
tears  streamed  rapidly  down  the  cheek  on  which  no  childish  bloom  ever  lin- 
gered. 0,  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  him  cry,  "  Only  once,  let  me  see  my  mother ; 
only  once  !  ** 

Quickly  and  brutally  the  hard-hearted  monster  struck  the  boy  away,  so  that 
he  reeled  with  the  blow.  For  a  moment  the  boy  stood  panting  with  grief  and 
rage  ;  his  blue  eye  distended,  his  lips  sprang  apart,  a  fire  glittered  through  his 
tears,  as  he  raised  his  puny  arm,  and,  with  a  most  unchildish  accent,  screamed, 
"  When  I  *m  a  man,  I  '11  kill  you  for  that  !  *' 
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'*  There  was  a  cofiGn  and  a  heap  of  earth  "  between  the  mother  and  the  poor, 
forsaken  child,  and  a  monument  stronger  than  granite  built  in  his  boy-heart  to 
tht  memory  of  a  heartless  deed. 

The  court-house  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 

**  Does  any  one  appear  as  this  man*s  counsel  7  *'  asked  the  judge. 

There  was  a  silence  when  he  finished,  until,  with  lips  tightly  pressed  together, 
a  look  of  strange  intelligence,  blended  with  haughty  reserve,  upon  his  hand- 
some features,  a  young  ihan  stepped  forward,  with  a  firm  tread  and  kindling 
eye,  to  plead  for  the  erring  and  the  fricndl^^s.  He  was  a  stranger,  but  from  his 
first  sentence  there  was  silence.  The  splendor  of  his  genius  entranced,  con- 
vinced.    The  man  who  could  not  find  a  friend  was  acquitted. 

**  May  God  bless  you,  sir,  —  I  cannot." 

••  I  want  no  thanks,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  icy  coldness. 

"I —  I  believe  you  are  unknown  to  me." 

•*  Man  !  I  will  refresh  your  memory.  Twenty  years  ago  you  struck  a  broken- 
hearted boy  away  from  his  mother's  poor  coffin.  /  was  that  poor,  miserable 
boy." 

The  man  turned  livid. 

•*  Have  you  rescued  me,  then,  to  take  my  life  ? " 

**  No  ;  I  have  a  sweeter  revenge.  I  have  saved  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
brutal  deed  has  rankled  in  my  breast  for  twenty  years.  Go  !  and  remember  the 
tears  of  a  friendless  child." 

The  man  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  and  went  out  from  the  presence  of  a  mag- 
nanimity as  grand  to  him  as  incomprehensible ;  and  the  noble  young  lawyer 
felt  God*s  smile  in  his.soul  forever  after. 

The  style  of  some  of  these  stories  may  need  alteration,  but  the 
lessons  taught  in  them  will  commend  their  adoption  to  every  one. 

In  concluifiou,  I  am  satisfied  that  well-selected  or  original  illustra- 
tions of  the  beauty  of  the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated,  with  well- 
adapted  remarks  in  addition,  by  the  teacher,  will  be  found  most 
effectual  in  teaching  morals  in  schools,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  tllis 
advantage :  that,  if  the  subjects  are  judiciously  chosen,  with  due 
regard  to  diversity,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  weary  the  pupil,  while  they 
furnish  his  mind  with  exhibitions  of  lofly  principles  of  action,  which 
will  be  a  valuable  moral  capital  to  him  to  the  end  of  life. 

PosTsrwpT. — AfUr  the  above  letter  was  In  tjrpe,  I  received  from  a  friend  a  copy  of  Cowdery'i 
"Moral  Lesfons  ;  "  a  hook  prepared  to  carry  out  the  main  branch  of  the  plan  for  moral  instrac- 
tUm,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  unfold  and  recommend  ;  and  I  should  do  injc^tice  to  myself,  to 
the  author  of  the  work,  and  to  the  cause  of  moral  Improvement,  were  I  to  omit  Utc  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  obligation  to  him  for  his  succctkiful  and  appropriate  labors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  continue  the  work  so  well  begun,  and  furnish,  as  his  opportunities  permit,  an  extension  of 
these  Lessons, —  presenting  a  greater  variety  of  illustratiouH,  and  touching  an  increased  diversity 
of  prfnoiples,  —  to  Uie  end  that  the  work  may  at  length  become  —  a»  it  is  already,  as  far  as  it  goes 
—  a  fUU  store-house  of  material  for  the  direction  of  the  young  in  the  furmation  of  habits  and  prin- 
didea  Indispensable  to  a  successful  cncount<.>rwith  the  toraptaiions  to  which  they  will  be  exp<ieed. 

The  teacher  himself,  ton,  would  render  an  important  benefit  to  his  Echool  und  his  successors, 
by  transcribing,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purporite,  evt-ry  incident  or  anecdote  l>earing  upon  the 
•ame  point,  for  future  use,  —that  those  of  this  book  may  not  b«HNHme  inethciont,  by  uw  frequent 
repetition,  but,  recurring  after  longer  interval;*,  will  retain  thtir  fn-^hne.-s  and  intiTcst.  frcm  g(.n- 
eration  to  generation. 
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MAT  THB  STATE  INSIST  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HER  YOUTH  J    AND  TO  WHAT 

EXTENT  CAN  SHE  GO  IN  THIS  DIKECTIONr* 

BT    D.    BBTHUNE    DUFFIBLD. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


A  TEW  remarks,  growing  out  of  this  inquiry^  may  not  be  deemed 
imworthy  of  consideration  by  this  society. 

Thus  far  our  educational  essayists  have  been  more  particularly 
interested  in  discussions  as  to  the  various  forms  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation, how  far  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  safely  intro- 
duced into  our  public  schools,  and  topics  of  a  kindred  character. 

There  is,  however,  beyond  all  these  questions,  yet  another,  which 
ere  long  must  obtrude  itself  upon  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people ;  and  it  is  proper  that  this  association  should  be  among  the 
first  to  consider  and  shape  opinion  in  reference  to  it.  That  question 
IS  the  one  we  have  adopted  as  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

To  a  large  extent  primary  educational  facilities  have  been  supplied 
to  the  youth  of  this  country,  in  a  manner  as  yet  unprecedented  by 
other  nations ;  so  tiiat  wisdom  has  reared  her  store-houses  on  almost 
every  comer  of  our  Eastern  cities,  and  along  the  sectional  roads  of 
the  West  as  fast  as  they  are  opened  into  our  forest  wilderness.  Her 
temples,  "  templa  quam  dilecta !  "have  gone  up  in  beautiful  propor- 
tions, and,  through  her  ministers,  the  invitation  has  long  since  gone 
forth,  and  been  carried  down  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  for  every 
child  to  come  up  and  worship  at  the  pure  altars  therein  enshrined. 
Yet  with  each  recurring  year  we  find  this  invitation  still  unheeded  by 
a  large  number  of  those  for  whom  the  feast  has  been  especially  'pro- 
pared ;  nor  are  all  those  who  inhabit  the  by-ways  and  the  hedges  even 
disposed  to  come  in  and  receive  the  free  bounty  thus  offered  to  them. 
They  prefer  the  gutters  and  purlieus  of  ignorance  and  vice,  rather 
than  come  forth  from  their  pollutions  and  accept  the  State's  benefi- 
cence. 

So  rapidly  have  the  ranks  of  uneducated  youth  been  increasing 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Adrancement  of  Education,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1856,  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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among  us  of  late  years,  that  they  have  already  been  estimated  to  this 
I  body,  as  ttoo  miliums^  or  more  than  one  half  of  our  entire  population ; 
while  those  in  attendance  on  the  various  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  number  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  scholars  or  less. 
This  fact  once  legitimately  and  incontestably  brought  before  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  the  search  after  a  remedy  must  sooner 
or  later  be  conunenced.  What  shall  that  remedy  be,  and  whence 
emanate? 

At  the  very  outset  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  investigate  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  State  as  the  remedial  agent ;  for  individual 
ieffort,  however  lavish  in  endowment,  or  eloquent  in  persuasive  words, 
Ihas  no  positive  right  to  enforce  or  compel  to  good  works. 

Were  the  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  scholars  of  the  na- 
tion this  day  to  desert  the  public  schools,  so  munificently  endowed 
and  sustained,  no  authority  beyond  the  parental  could  fill  again 
their  vacant  halls,  unless  it  were  lodged  in  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State. 

Has  the  State  such  authority,  in  case  the  parental  influence  should 
oppose  itself  to  our  system  of  publio  education,  and  unite  thus  to 
withhold  the  children  from  her  schools  ? 

If  she  possesses  it  in  reference  to  such  a  supposed  exigency  as  this, 
does  she  not  possess  it  in  reference  to  that  important  majority  of 
youth,  who  never  enter  the  school-room,  and  whose  only  education  is 
that  which  ripens  them  into  vagrants  and  criminals  ? 

If  she  is  clothed  with  this  power,  should  she  not  exercise  it  ?  These 
are  the  inquiries  we  humbly  present  for  investigation ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
we  venture  to  ofifer  a  few  thoughts  in  support  of  an  affirmative  reply 
to  these  latter  questions. 

History  reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that  those  nations  who  have  enjoyed 
the  most  brilliant  career,  and  extended  a  victorious  standard  over  the 
/argest  area  of  territory,  have  each,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity, 
ordained  and  enforced,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  the  subject, 
a  system  of  education  for  their  youth.  And  this  system,  when  exam- 
ined, will  be  found,  so  far  as  they  could  make  it,  decidedly  promotive 
of  those  objects  in  which  they  supposed  their  national  excellence  to 
consist.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  appreciated  and  prized  the  merits 
of  their  government,  and  sought  to  preserve  and  prolong  the  safety  of 
^  the  State  through  the  education  of  their  youth. 

These  systems  comported  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people, 
and  were  invariably  adapted  to  the  production  and  advancement  of 
that  particular  end  or  object,  which  such  nation  had  set  up  as  its 
chief  glory. 
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The  first  instance  of  this  form  of  education  we  find  in  the  history 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  af^er  they  had  escaped  from  their  hoase  of 
bondage,  and  the  Theocracy  had  been  established  over  them  with  all 
fits  solemnities  of  fire  and  smoke.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with 
them  in  Horeb,  here  taught  them  that  there  was  but  one  God,  that  it 
was  He  who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Eg}'pt,  and  that 
they  should  love,  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and 
with  all  their  might,  Him  who  was  the  great  first  cause  and  the  only 
proper  object  of  human  worship.  He  had  consented  to  become  their 
great  Head  and  Lawgiver,  and,  descending  into  "  the  Holy  of  Holies," 
revealed  himself  through  the  brilliant  Shekinah  to  the  ambassador 
of  the  people.  Nor  was  He  satisfied  with  this  one  command  of  direc- 
tion^  by  which  He  sought  to  lift  the  heart  of  the  nation  toward  him- 
self, in  holy  love  and  worship  ;  for  He  issued  another  of  prohihitimiy 
Baying,  "Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  like- 
ness of  anything  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters  under  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God, 
am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me,  and 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my 
commandments.'' 

The  great  end  aimed  at  in  her  government  was  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  these  stern  prohibitions  of  idolatry  were  enforced 
because  that  aimed  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  the  theocracy,  and 
undermined  those  great  moral  foundations  on  which  it  was  based. 
The  end  of  this  government,  therefore,  was  to  be  preserved  by  laws, 
and  they  were  to  be  enforced  both  by  promises  and  threatenings,  by 
blessings  on  those  who  loved,  and  curses  on  those  who  hated  the 
great  Head  and  Ruler  of  this  people,  who  had  made  the  Lord  both 
their  God  and  their  King.  It  was  with  the  same  view,  that  the 
various  heads  of  their  tribes  and  families  were  enjoined  by  those 
solemn  words,  which  furnished  in  brief  a  prescribed  course  of  educa- 
tion for  their  youth  :  these  words  which  I  '*  command  thee  this  day 
Bhall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walk^t  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up  ;  and  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes ;  and  thou 
shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house  and  on  thy  gates." 

Yet  with  all  these  newly-born  laws  and  precepts,  with  the  presence 
and  voice  of  the  Lord  to  enforce  them,  how  soon  after  this  system 
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of  edaoation  thus  prescribed  was  forgotten  and  orerlooked,  did  ihe 
evils,  against  which  these  laws  were  enacted,  pour  in  upon  this  people 
as  a  flood ! 

now  soon  were  these  barriers  of  freedom,  and  a  pure  religion 
broken  down,  their  own  high  privileges  taken  away,  and  even  their 
**  holy  and  beautiful  house  where  [their]  fathers  praised  [the  Lord], 
burned  up  with  fire,  and  all  their  pleasant  things  laid  waste  '* ! 

But  to  drop  further  down  in  the  tide  of  the  world's  life,  let  iu 
look  for  a  moment  at  Greece,  that  mother  of  all  beauty,  and  hive  of 
those  ever  busy  ideas  which  still  perplex  the  disputatious  students 
of  her  philosophy.  She  first  trained  her  youths  to  those  three 
great  staple  studies  of  our  own  time  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  Grammatay  but  which  we  style,  ^*  Reading^  Writing  and 
Arithmetic" 

Next,  they  afforded  them  that  accomplishment  in  their  simple 
music,  which,  though  not  of  the  learned  kind  of  later  centuries,  still 
found  its  way  in  tender  measures  to  the  heart.  Then  followed  a 
two  years*  drill  in  gymnastics,  closing  with  wrestling  in  the  Palastra, 
while  among  them  all  was  mingled  appropriate  attention  to  the  fam- 
ily sacrifices  and  religious  festivals.  After  this,  a  service  of  the 
State,  in  some  military  capacity,  was  required ;  then  travel  abroad, 
which  in  that  period  afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  learning  the 
wisdom  of  other  nations,  as  observed  in  their  life,  laws  and  customs ; 
and,  finally,  the  fully  developed  Greek  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  or  Assembly,  to  command  by  his  opinions,  delivered  in  a 
manly  and  elegant  style,  the  attention  of  senators,  and  the  admiratioQ 
of  the  people. 

-What  Greece  sought  above  all  else  was  that  glory  which  springs 
from  the  realization  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  thought  or  deed. 
She  endeavored,  therefore,  so  harmoniously  to  educate  her  sons  in 
every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  a  strong  ambition,  arous- 
ing and  directing  their  cultivated  powers,  would  early  send  them  forth 
to  achieve  this  glory,  whether  they  won  it  by  the  sword  of  battle,  the 
yQu(pti  [graphis]  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or  the  philoso- 
pher's style. 

Youth  so  educated,  and  incited  to  great  deeds  by  all  the  inspiring 
influences  that  filled  this  lovely  land,  made  haste  to  enter  those  fields 
of  imaginative  beauty,  which  then,  like  an  unexplored  continent, 
ptretehed  themselves  afar  on  every  side. 

Like  the  hopeful  Columbus  of  a  later  era,  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Indies,  laden  as  he  believed  with  golden  spoil,  they  went  forth  confi- 
dently, braving  all  privation  and  danger,  and  labored  on,  until  the 
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Qods  blessed  their  efforts  and  permitted  them  to  return  and  oast  some 
proud  triumph  of  art  or  genius  into  the  free  lap  of  their  mother  land. 

Sparta,  also,  kept  in  view  this  principle  of  perpetuating  the  strength 
of  the  State  by  the  education  of  her  youth. 

This  duty  was  deemed  of  such  great  importance  as  to  be  committed 
only  to  those  who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  republic.  The  system  they  pursued,  for  severity  of  discipline  and 
protracted  development,  l^^s  never  been  surpassed.  Not  even  afler 
they  had  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  (which  were 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Greece),  were  they  left  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  actions.  Then  it  was  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  vig- 
orous restraints,  the  object  of  it  being  to  inure  both  the  spirit  and 
body  to  the  severest  privations  and  perils.  Lycurgus,  having  estab- 
lished his  mixed  government  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
Bought  to  consolidate  the  Spartan  citizens  into  one  warlike  brother- 
hood ;  and  this  he  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  banishing  all  social 
distinctions,  except  such  as  were  the  fruits  of  personal  bravery,  and 
training  every  youth  into  a  soldier,  obedient,  enduring,  adroit,  and 
eourageous  unto  death. 

The  public  tables,  at  which  all  ate  in  common,  were  converted  into 
schools  of  wisdom,  where  the  old  recited  their  exploits,  and  boasted 
of  their  powers  to  the  young.  Military  discipline  was  daily  and 
hourly  enforced  on  different  bodies  or  companies  of  youth ;  severe 
exercises  and  privations  were  seldom  or  never  relaxed ;  and  the  city 
was  continually  made  to  resemble  the  armed  camp  of  war,  rather  than 
the  peaceful  home  of  contented  labor.  Capacity  for  war  and  military 
renown  constituted  the  great  good  aimed  at  by  this  rigorous  nation, 
and  they  diligently,  laboriously,  and  cruelly  disciplined  and  educated 
their  youth  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

Rome  looked  back  to  Greece,  her  charming  model  and  mistress, 
and,  copying  from  her  in  many  respects,  originated  in  the  West  her 
own  peculiar  institutions  of  government  and  education,  and  infused 
into  them  all  the  fire  of  her  fervid  genius. 

She  modelled  after  both  Athens  and  Sparta,  seeking  to  incorporate 
into  herself  all  advantages  derivable  from  either.  She  was  fascinated 
by  the  wisdom  and  polish  of  Athens,  but  she  craved  the  soldier-like 
traits  of  Sparta.  By  combining  the  peculiar  possessions  of  each  with 
that  native  strength,  of  which  she  was  already  conscious,  she  aspired 
to  a  government  that  should  yet  dazzle  and  conquer  the  world.  She 
early  received  the  Grecian  schoolmasters,  who  wandered  forth  the 
first  pedagogues  of  the  world ;  and  for  some  she  built  her  schools, 
while  to  others  she  threw  open  several   temples  on  her  hill-side, 
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and,  unmiDdful  of  their  ancient  deities,  dedicated  them  afresh  to  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  Her  children  were  early  taught  to 
look  upon  that  ancient  bronzed  statue  of  their  foster-mother,  still 
standing  in  the  Roman  capitol,  as  typical  of  the  spirit  that  lived  in 
Roman  blood,  and  thence  to  the  culture  of  the  Forum,  whence  their 
honor  was  to  proceed.  Cicero  tell  us  that  the  very  boys  learned  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  hearty  and  indulged  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Moot  Court  even  to  a  greuter  and  more  minute  extent  than  is  prac- 
tised by  the  law  students  of  our  day.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the 
Roman  lad  put  on  the  manly  gown,  and  was  introduced,  with  solemn 
ceremony,  into  the  Forum.  At  once  he  commenced  the  study  of  plead- 
ing, with  its  round  of  varied  lore,  no  matter  whether  he  was  destined  for 
the  law  or  the  camp.  Almost  every  Roman  captain  was  a  good  speaker, 
and  almost  every  orator  had  seen  some  service  in  the  field.  But  he 
who  was  particularly  designed  for  the  practice  of  eloquence,  after 
having  been  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  liberal  arta,  was 
then  placed  under  the  most  celebrated  orator  and  rhetorician  of  the 
day,  whose  high  duty  it  became  to  impart  the  last  polishing  hand  in 
the  forutation  of  the  Roman  citizen.  Say  what  we  will  of  them,  there 
is  a  moral  grandeur  almost  approaching  sublimity  in  these  old  Roman 
institutions,  which,  like  their  venerable  and  massive  walls,  yet  live  to 
show  the  might  and  power  of  the  people  who  created  them. 

In  the  "  corpus  juris  civilis  "  Rome  still  lives,  and  is  daily  realiz- 
ing that  eternal  existence  which  her  poets  and  orators  once  so  proudly 
claimed  for  her,  notwithstanding  silence  reigns  to-day  in  her  Forum, 
and  a  few  shattered  columns  still  tremblingly  stand  as  the  only  sur- 
viving monuments  of  its  ancient  glory.  With  her  all  the  delights  of 
scholarbhip  and  the  graces  of  oratory  were  sought  after  ;  but  it  was 
to  adorn  the  patriot  and  representative  of  Roman  greatness,  whether 
he  contended  in  the  forum,  or  struggled  in  the  field. 

Believing  as  they  did  that  their  institutions  were  the  best  that  man 
had  yet  secured  for  himself,  they  made  the  service  of  their  country 
the  first  and  great  end  of  life,  as  we  learn  from  all  those  thrilling 
incidents  of  Roman  story  which  still  enchain  both  the  beardless  stu- 
dent and  the  gray-haired  antiquarian. 

Could  the  refining  and  conservating  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  with  all  its  pure  precepts,  have  only  descended  upon,  and 
been  accepted  by,  her  people,  when  the  foundations  of  Roman  great- 
ness were  laid,  so  that  her  dross  might  have  been  purged  away  by 
lifting  up  the  great  Roman  heart  from  an  earth-born  and  corrupting 
mythology  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  who  can  deny  but  that  the 
massive  institutions  of  this  **  Niobe  of  nations,"  after  regenerating 
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Europe,  would  still  have  stood,  like  her  frowilfiig  Paotheon,  the  glorj 
and  wooder  of  the  world  7 

The  early  Persians,  before  the  days  when  luxury  had  made  its 
destructive  inroads  upon  them,  although  then  of  sofl  and  effeminate 
manners,  had  some  wholesome  regulations  of  their  youth.     As  they  ' 
regarded  valor  and  truthfulness  of  the  first  importance  to  a  nation, 
they  required  their  children  to  be  educated  into  the  same  views. 

The  principal  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  reference  to  them, 
was  an  acquaintance  with  their  own  literature  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations,  riding  on  horseback,  shooting  the  bow,  and  learning  to  speak 
the  truth.  Lying  they  considered  the  most  disgraceful  action  in  the 
world ;  next  to  that,  they  abhorred  getting  into  debt ;  as  they  held 
(legitimately  enough)  that  all  debtors,  sooner  or  later,  must  necessa- 
rily become  liars ;  —  preoepts  which  it  were  well  modem  civilization 
enforced  with  the  same  severity. 

Tyranny,  both  ancient  and  modern,  long  since  learned  that  the 
sources  and  springs  of  her  power  lay  in  the  rising  youth ;  and  she 
accordingly  adopted  her  own  schemes  of  education  with  reference  to 
its  preservation.  * 

She  educates,  not  in  advance  toward  light  and  truth,  but  backwards 
into  darkness  and  superstition.  This  is  the  mental  condition  she  aims 
at  for  the  masses  of  her  people,  knowing  that  such  condition  permits,  i 
with  much  less  resistance  than  any  other,  the  riveting  of  their  chains, 
and  the  easier  obscuring  of  freedom's  lamp.  Civilized  society  now 
contains  more  than  one  instance  of  this  mode  of  education,  cruel  and 
degrading  as  it  is  in  its  crushing  effects  upon  the  masses.  Modern 
Europe  enlarges  her  armies  and  multiplies  her  batteries,  but  she 
expends  comparatively  none  of  her  treasure  in  popular  education. 
Her  casernes  stand  on  every  street,  but  the  free  school,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  has  yet  to  be  founded  in  her  cities  and  villages.  Even  the 
rustic  of  England  is  to-day  the  same  rough,  unlettered,  ale-drinking, 
tap-room  hero,  that  he  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  With  them 
the  cannon  is  still  the  all-poteht  argument ;  and  though  this  principle 
of  action  is  worthy  only  the  scornful  condemnation  of  every  enlight- 
ened mind,  it  still  bears  along  with  it  a  lesson  of  wisdom  for  the  race. 
But,  looking  back  from  our  stand-point  at  these  nations  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  we  find  a  world-wide  difference  betweeen  them  and 
ourselves. 

Sparta  was,  after  all,  an  elaborate  communism,  destructive  of  indi> 
vidual  rights,  degrading  even  the  marriage  and  parental  relations, 
and,  excepting  the  glorious  example  of  **  the  three  hundred ''  at  Ther- 
mopylae, she  has  bestowed  very  little  of  real  value  upon  the  race. 
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Plato,  with  all  his  reach  of  intellectaal  might,  is  in  his  model ' 
republic  likewise  led  into  communism ;  and  both  in  Greece  and  Rome 
man  could  rise  no  higher  than  to  a  citizenship  in  the  State.  Ab  a 
political  being  he  had  here  reached  the  acme  of  his  existence,  and 
here  he  rested;  while  in  those  more  modern  nations,  over  which 
tyranny  sways  her  iron  sceptre,  the  man  has  no  rights  except  such  as 
he  snatches  from  the  throne  with  a  bloody  hand,  and  is  willing  to 
maintain  at  any  and  every  cost.  If  the  throne  is  perilled  by  an 
effort  to  reconquer  these  rights  from  him,  he  may  possibly  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  them.  But  if  the  government  is  strong-handed,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  forced  away  from  his  grasp  before  they  have  even 
yielded  him  their  first  fruits. 

Citizenship  in  this  republic  of  ours  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
republic  of  old,  and  principally  in  this,  that  so  far  from  its  being  the 
END  of  pricUegey  it  is  but  the  means  to  attain  an  end  yet  higher  and 
nobler.  The  enthronement  of  certain  blood,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
party  in  power,  is  not,  nor  should  it  ever  be,  the  end  of  government, 
no  matter  how  loudly  kings  and  partisans  may  so  declare.  We  of 
this  age  ought  no  longer  to  contemplate  man  in  the  dim  light  of  those 
ancient  philosophies  which  limit  his  career  to  earth  and  a  high  place 
in  her  government,  but  as  something  above  and  beyond  all  place. 
Though  his  life*s  seed  may  be  planted  here,  it  is  nevertheless 
appointed  to  an  endless  bloom  hereafter,  far  beyond  the  utmost  verge 
of  this  small  world  which  has  so  long  bounded  the  view  of  the  race 
and  her  wisest  philosophers. 

Instead  of  those  political  ethics  dreamed  out  by  the  speculative 
mind  of  Greece,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  but  unaided  Reason's  first 
tottering  steps  towards  truth,  we  of  this  republic  have  happily 
adopted  those  which  were  handed  down  to  man  from  the  skies,  and 
which  are  endowed  with  power  to  regenerate  the  world,  if  it  would 
only  consent  to  put  them  into  peaceful  and  universal  operation. 

The  germ  of  this  regenerating  political  influence  lies  in  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  free  governments  are  but  slow 
and  successive  advances  towards  that  brilliant  goal  which  it  steadily 
holds  out  to  the  human  race.  Our  government  is  one  of  institiUioTis  i 
that  is,  of  rights  wrested  from  despotism  by  the  strong  arm  of  free- 
dom, and  constitutionally  consecrated  to  her  children ;  and  its  end  is 
not  only  the  secure  establishment  of  self-government  in  the  world,  but 
the  ever-progressive  development  of  the  individual.  The  struggle 
after  such  an  end  differs  totally  from  the  aims  and  purposes  of  those 
effete  governments  now  left  to  us  only  in  the  pages  of  history. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  gleaned  from  the  long  centuries  past,  those 
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noble  trophies  which  were  gathered  in  the  successiTe  and  bloody  har- 
yests  of  Freedom,  and  have  laid  them  among  our  foundation-stones, 
or  installed  them  as  sustaining  columns  in  our  national  edifice.  That 
which  we  have  is  fur  from  being  all  our  own  achieving.  It  was 
battled  for,  in  some  form  or  other,  far  back  in  the  ages  of  the 
world,  and  beyond  our  seas,  and  when  as  yet  freedom,  like  the  giant 
of  old,  lay  bound  with  a  hundred  chains  beneath  the  smoking  moun- 
tain of  despotic  power. 

But  those  chains  have  been  breaking,  one  after  another,  and  the 
earth  has  often  been  made,  and  will  yet  again  and  again  be  made, 
to  tremble  with  the  struggles  of  this  giant  rising  up  to  victory. 

The  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  more  modem  nations  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  especially  the  soldiers  of  Protestant  freedom  in 
continental  Europe,  have  one  and  all  contributed  to  our  rich  posses- 
sions. Each  has  its  representative  gift, —  some  right  or  privilege, 
wrested,  often  at  the  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  from  the  iron 
hand  of  power. 

They  had  not  these  treasure-houses  of  instituted  rights,  —  these 
spolia  opimaf  gathered  by  our  fathers  from  the  fur-reaching  common 
law  of  our  common  humanity,  as  it  has  struggled  out,  century  after 
eentury,  from  that  ancient  darkness  into  the  new  and  golden  dawn 
of  a  Christian  civilization.  They  fell  far,  very  far  short  of  the  point 
we  now  occupy,  though  they  took  steps  thitherward  ;  and  in  tender 
and  holy  sympathy  with  those  who  were  yet  to  follow,  reared  the 
monuments  of  their  slow  advance  along  the  highway  of  nations. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  accept  these .  precious  gifts,  purchased  at 
Bach  incalculable  cost  by  frcedom*s  ancestry,  merely  that  we  may  sit 
down  idly  for  their  enjoyment,  no  more  than  the  father,  who,  having 
taught  his  son  to  feed  and  warm  himself,  has  the  right  here  to  limit 
his  education.  A  grand  but  solemn  experiment  has  been  transmitted 
down  through  these  apostles  of  liberty,  and  committed  into  our  hands ; 
the  naked  experiment  of  man  in  the  full  possession  of  freedom  to 
govern  himself! 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  testing  of  his  capacity  for 
the  still  higher  development  of  his  being,  in  its  relations  with  Chris- 
tian freedom,  is  now  going  forward.  It  is  here,  where  we  stand 
to-day ;  these  are  the  heights  to  which  we  have  been  lifted  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  We  have  reared  our  temple  in  this  new 
world,  far  from  the  influences  of  those  grim  and  hoary  agencies  which 
jet  enslave  the  mind  in  the  old,  and  we  have  appointed  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  as  its  two  chief  comer-stones.  Around  its  columns  we 
have  carv6d  the  past  history  of  freedom,  as  the  story  of  one  of  its 
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enemies  is  emblazoned  on  that  graceful  column  in  the  Place  Yeii' 
dome.  Our  aim  is  to  make  still  greater  advances  as  a  nation  in 
developing  the  power  and  majesty  of  that  Christian  freedom  in  which 
we  live,  and  in  firmly  securing  its  foundations  on  the  earth  against 
both  the  shocks  of  despotism  from  abroad,  and  those  which  spring 
&om  the  stormy  passions  of  the  people  at  home.  The  American  citi- 
zen who  appreciates  his  high  privileges,  and  is  willing  to  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  them,  should  assume  the  garb  of  those  who  essayed  to 
rebuild  the  shattered  temple  of  Jerusalem,  armed  both  for  labor  and 
defensive  war.  He  should  go  forth  hopefully,  prepared  with  his 
brethren  to  give  the  cause  he  professes  to  serve  such  an  onward 
impulse  as  the  united  strength  of  this  century's  noblest  purposes  can 
command.  He  should  press  forward  fearlessly,  animated  with  a  strong 
faith  that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  all  nations  shall  bathe  in  the 
renovating  fountain  of  freedom ;  and  the  harmonious  chimings  of 
free  and  Christian  institutions  shall  constitute  the  one  glad  anthem 
of  a  globe  rescued  by  her  spirit  and  consecrated  to  her  praise. 

This  being  the  acknowledged  end  of  our  government,  it  follows  that 
it  b  the  right  and  duty  of  this  State  also,  not  only  to  secure  our 
present  acquisitions,  but  also  to  promote  and  attain  that  end  by  all 
means  that  do  not  absolutely  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  liberty 
of  the  citizen. 

Former  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  invariably  claimed  this  right  for 
themselves,  and  labored  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  Staters 
best  interest  and  her  highest  glory  ;  and  the  inquiry  with  us  is.  Has 
"  the  State,"  under  its  constitution,  absolutely  conceded  away  this 
right  to  the  citizen,  or  is  it  still  inherent  in  herself?  Has  she  not 
simply  delegated  to  him  the  exercise  of  it  in  such  manner,  that  when 
he  neglects  or  fails  to  discharge  his  obligations  in  this  respect,  she  may 
at  once  reinvest  herself  with  the  right,  and  assume  its  duties  for  and 
on  his  behalf  7 
.  The  right  of  property  implies  not  only  the  right  of  possession  and 
i  enjoyment,  but  of  protection  and  transmission ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
denial  or  divorce  of  these  latter  rights  from  the  former,  without  doing 
violence  to  that  conscious  sense  of  justice  which  is  lodged  in  every 
breast. 

The  shepherd  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  cottager  in  the 
vale,  the  noble  on  his  broad  domain,  and  the  tradesman  in  the  mart, 
all  enjoy  this  undisputed  right  of  protecting  and  transmitting  their 
possessions  to  those  who  come  after  them.  Nor  is  this  an  ordinary 
privilege  merely ;  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  those  absolute  rights 
[Which  enters  into  the  very  foundation  of  every  free  state,  and  which 
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cannot  be  taken  away  without  a  struggle  and  a  protest  from  modern 
liberty. 

A  right  so  confidently  claimed,  then,  by  the  individual,  should  in 
justioe  be  conceded  to  the  State ;  for  it  were  contrary  to  the  very 
first  principles  of  justice  to  hold,  that  a  State  which,  after  much  trib- 
ulation, had  achieved  her  liberty,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  member 
(of  the  family  of  nations,  should  be  denied  that  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  perpetuity,  which  is  freely  accorded  to  the  humblest  of  her 
citizens. 

"  Solus  populif  suprema  lex"  was  the  form  in  which  this  right  of 
the  State  was  first  announced,  and  this  has  been  conceded  sound  ^aw, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  since  it  was  first  propounded.  It  has  been 
the  battle-cry  through  many  bloody  revolutions,  nor  will  it  be  denied 
in  our  day. 

Seneca,  also,  expressed  the  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
when  he  said,  "  Servare  civeSy  major  est  virtus  patricB  patri ; "  but 
Webster,  the  great  expositor  of  our  institutions,  looking  higher,  and 
far  beyond .  the  mere  life  of  the  citizen,  told  us  this  great  truth  in 
words  of  classic  strength  and  clearness,  when  he  said,  *'  The  first 
object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberty  !  " 

This  is  a  pregnant  sentence,  and  has  all  the  force  of  a  precept,  were 
it  necessary  so  to  interpret  it.  It  means  not  only  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  State  as  we  have  expressed  it,  but  also  to  declare  it  as  her 
highest  and  holiest  duty  to  preserve  and  transmit  her  liberty  to  future 
generations. 

It  is  mandatory,  and  sounds  like  one  of  those  strong  precepts  from 
the  ancient  prophets,  which  still  startle  the  consciences  of  men. 

It  will  not  do  (for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  safe,  if  for  no  other) 
for  those  who  live  under  a  popular  form  of  government,  to  say,  ♦*  Let 
OS  care  only  for  the  things  of  to-day,  the  morrow  will  take  care  of 
itself." 

Despotism,  tiger-like,  yet  crouches  in  the  mouth  of  his  gloomy 
cavern,  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  forth  and  crush  out  every  new 
development  of  freedom,  especially  if  it  is  observed  to  be  exposed  and 
without  adequate  defence.  For  Americans  thus  to  live,  were  to  retro- 
grade, to  betray,  rather  than  promote,  the  well  being  of  the  State.  The 
march  of  the  true  disciple  towards  the  sun-crowned  heights  of  human 
freedom  is,  like  that  of  the  Christian,  a  constant  strife, — a  battle,  a 
contention  with  principalities  and  powers,  a  forgetting  of  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  a  looking  and  pressing  forward  to  those  that 
are  before.     On  one  side  of  his  banner  he  should  write  that  stirring 
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monition,  "  NuUa  vestigia  retrorsum ;  "  and  on  the  other  in  letters 
worthy  of  that  word  of  higher  resolve,  "  Excelsior.^* 

There  is  in  the  affairs  of  evei^  State  a  mighty  rushing  tide  onward^ 
like  the  inevitable  stream  of  death,  and  onward  that  State  most  go. 
If  prepared  and  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  currents  and  the  breeze, 
and  the  right  genius  sits  at  the  helm,  her  advance  is  one  of  prosper- 
ity ;  but  if  the  contrary  is  her  condition,  then  she  is  soon  drawn  into 
the  eddy,  and  whirled  about  by  wind  and  tempest,  until  ere  long  she 
plunges  into  the  jaws  of  a  certain  destruction.  Who  and  where,  then, 
is  the  citizen  so  dull  and  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  native 
land  and  race,  as  to  feel  that  these  splendid  States  of  instituted  and 
free  government  are  not  worth  preserving  7  We,  as  a  people,  free 
and  secure  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  have  no  talismanic  charm  that 
protects  us  from  being  overthrown  ;  for  we  know  that  the  freer  the 
government  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  its  perils. 

Yet,  if  we  pursue  the  proper  course,  and  are  influenced  by  the  right 
motives,  we  can  make  these  institutions  of  ours  strong  as  the  rocky 
barriers  of  ocean,  and  capable  of  rolling  harmlessly  bacl^  the  wildest 
waves  of  popular  commotion. 

But,  disregarding  these  motives,  we  can  so  loosen  and  weaken,  if  we 
will,  the  cohesive  strength  of  this  great  structure,  that  those  same 
waves  shall  ere  long  wash  down  our  altars,  and  bury  all  trace  of  our 
once  holy  worship  beneath  their  sandy  mantle. 

How,  then,  is  this  liberty  of  ours,  which  we  see  every  day  exposed 
more  and  more  to  peril,  even  from  hands  that  should  carry  its  weapons 
of  defence,  —  how  is  it  to  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  ?  We  have 
an  abiding  confidence  in  God,  that,  if  we  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it, 
he  will  preserve  it  both  to  us  and  our  children's  children. 

If  He  has,  indeed,  appointed  this  continent  as  the  scene  of  man*8 
political  regeneration  and  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  old  world. 
Ho  will  take  it  into  his  keeping,  and  by  his  good  providence  preserve 
it  for  the  ages  to  come.  But  this  providential  care  implies  effort  on 
our  part,  and  a  readiness  to  execute  hb  will,  as  He  manifests  it  from 

time  to  time. 

Foremost  among  those  agencies  which  He  prizes  above  all  else,  and 
which  his  providence  cleurly  indicates  as  both  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  race,  are  the  cultivation  of  virtue  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  most  essential  safeguard  of  a 
free  State  is  the  liberal  education  of  her  youth.  Not  that  education 
which  merely  implies  intelligence, — for  Prussia  is  educated,  yet  her 
sons  have  yet  to  taste  the  purest  and  best  delights  of  a  free  State,  — 
but  I  mean  that  broad  and  thorough  culture  which  takes  into  its 
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scope  of  instrtiction  the  whole  facalties  of  the  man,  develops  and 
directs  them  in  such  manner  as  enamors  him  of  liberty,  constitutes 
him  her  devoted  disciple,  attaches  him  and  all  his  powers  to  her  ser- 
vice, and  makes  him  even  more  eager  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  State, 
than  were  his  ancestors  before  him. 

This  sort  of  culture,  and  this  alone,  will  secure  this  result.  It  im- 
plies, not  only  an  intellectual,  but  a  moral  culture,  such  as  makes  the 
man  acquainted,  not  only  with  his  duties  towards  his  fellow-man,  but 
informs  him  also  of  his  relations  to  that  God,  from  whom  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  government  have  been  derived,  as  well  as  the  rules  which  . 
subject  him  to  its  sway. 

A  superficial  education  is  the  very  bane  and  curse  of  a  self-governed 
State,  and  modem  developments  seem  to  indicate  that  this  has  already 
become  an  impending  calamity  with  us.  Our  universities,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  or  with  what  the  universities  of  a  free 
republic  should  be,  are  but  grammar  schools,  and  fields  of  preparation 
for  what  should  come  thereafter. 

In  most  of  our  colleges  the  close  of  the  senior  year  completes  the 
education  of  the  man,  and  he  is  then  turned  out  as  a  teacher  and  man 
of  opinion  among  those  with  whom  he  dwells.  With  a  few  unsettled 
ideas  on  morals  and  religion  (the  most  important  of  all  subjects), 
gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  the  barren  fields  of  natural  theology ; 
a  smattering  of  the  sciepces,  which  in  his  hands  exposes  them  to  a 
shameful  perversion  and  prostitution  of  the  truth,  instead  of  render- 
ing them  great  coadjutors  in  its  advancement  ;  and,  with  a  mere 
school-boy  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  he  arrogates  to  himself  the 
wisdom  and  infallibility  of  the  philosopher.  Yet  his  education  is,  in 
fact,  only  the  acquisition  of  that  "  little  knowledge,"  which  the  poet 
wisely  classifies  among  the  most  "  dangerous^*  of  possessions. 

Hence  superficiality  in  all  scholarly  attainments  is  becoming,  if  it 
has  not  already  become,  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this 
country.  The  first  fruits  of  our  more  modern,  steam-driving,  ten-hour 
systems  of  education  are  beginning  to  appear  in  an  avowed  and  wide- 
spreading  scepticism,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and  political  lib- 
erty ;  in  those  spiritual  humbug  manifestations,  which  await  only  the 
electric  spark  of  true  science  to  vanish  into  thin  air ;  in  the  recent 
mode  of  making  learning  easy  by  inducting  a  pupil  into  a  score  of 
different  languages  and  sciences,  in  as  many  different  lessons  ;  in  the 
degrading  and  barbarous  rites  and  practices  of  Mormonism,  which 
already  stain  our  territory ;  in  a  misguided  and  unheroic  crusade 
after  what  is  styled  "  WoTnan's  Rights,^'  but  what,  if  truthfully  desig- 
nated, should  be  namod,  *'  Woman's  Wrongs ; ''  in  the  hundred,  and 
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thousand  advocates  of  wild  agrarianism,  with  its  contempt  of  both 
law  and  religion,  and  its  utter  disregard  of  those  sacred  bonds  which 
in  the  married  and  parental  relation  afford  to  society  its  greatest 
security ;  and  in  that  rampant  spirit  of  selfish  gratification  which 
seems  to  be  unloosening  the  very  bonds  that  hold  us  together  as  a 
community.  I  can  trace  these  fearful  evils  to  no  cause  so  readily  as 
the  one  I  have  named ;  yet,  if  this  state  of  superficial  cultivation  is  to 
exist  anywhere,  it  should  not  be  found  in  the  United  States ;  for  no- 
wliere  else  has  there  been  such  ample  provision  for  popular  education 
as  with  us. 

There  seems  to  have  been  early  lodged  in  the  genius  of  American 
institutions  a  decided  tendency  toward  educational  establishments. 
The  early  pilgrims  founded  first  the  church,  then  the  grammar-school, 
and  aflcr  that  the  colleges,  most  of  which  still  stand  as  memorial  evi- 
dences of  their  convictions  of  what  the  country  most  needed. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  in  several  instances  granted,  in  its 
broad  acres  to  the  new-born  States,  noble  endowments  for  public  schools 
and  universities  ;  and  both  State  and  individual  enterprise  have  been 
lavish  in  rearing  these  nurseries  of  learning  throughout  the  land. 
As  yet,  however,  they  are  only  the  seed  sown ;  we  shall  look  for  the 
fruit  hereafter. 

Yet,  with  all  these  educational  facilities,  we  know  that  the  country 
is  not  being  educated  in  that  thorough  and  high  degree  requisite  to 
its  future  well  being. 

With  all  our  free  schools  in  every  northern  city,  how  many  parents 
are  there,  in  each  district,  who  do  not  send  their  children  thither ! 
How  many  agencies  of  a  hostile  character  are  busy  for  their  over- 
throw, or  the  curtailment  of  their  beneficent  influence !  IIow  many 
are  there  who  prefer  that  the  youth  of  the  day  should  throng  the  gut- 
ters and  secret  places  of  crime,  rather  than  receive  the  free  gift  of 
knowledge  as  it  is  offered  on  every  comer ! 

How  many,  too,  from  whom  we  should  expect  better  things,  are 
willing  that  this  cloud  of  mental  darkness  should  obscure  a  whole 
generation,  rather  than  they  should  be  exposed  to  a  fancied  violation 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  by  the  possible  reception  of  some  Bibli- 
cal precept,  or  moral  sentiment,  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  reader 
or  arithmetic !  Unless  their  children  can  receive  a  one-sided  educa- 
tion, either  strictly  sectarian  or  entirely  exclusive  of  moral  training, 
they  prefer  they  should  remain  students  of  ignorance  until  they  grad- 
uate adepts  in  crime.  Eathcr  than  confer  a  corps  of  scholars  on  the 
nation,  they  would  impose  on  it  a  regiment  of  criminals ;  rather  than 
bless,  they  prefer  to  curse  the  Republic  under  whose  maternal  proteo- 
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tion  both  ihey  and  their  children  so  happily  and  so  securely  dwelt. 
But  if  we  are  correct  in  asserting  that  the  State  has  the  right  of  self- 
protection,  then  we  have  already  demonstrated  that  no  such  negative 
right  as  that  claimed  can  exist. 

If  the  State  enjoys  the  right  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  educate  her 
sons  for  her  own  preservation,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
she  also  has  the  right  to  remove  all  that  interferes  or  opposes  itself 
to  the  exercise  of  that  right.  If  the  State  is  injured  by  the  rearing 
of  immoral  and  lawless  citizens,  she  has  a  right  to  protect  herself 
against  the  evil ;  not  alone  by  prison  bars  and  the  hangman's  cord, 
but  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  adopting  preventive  meas- 
ures. The  only  effective  way  to  stop  the  streams  of  pollution  is  to 
close  and  seal  up  the  fountains  whence  they  flow.  The  only  way  to 
protect  children  from  barbarism  and  vice  is  to  furnish  them  the  bless- 
ings of  religious  instruction  and  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  and  this, 
says  Webster,  "  our  country  stands  pledged^  by  the  faith  which  it  has 
pligkted  to  all  its  citizefis  to  do,^^ 

But  these  opponents  of  free  education  object  to  any  compulsory 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  State,  alleging  that  a  law  of  this  char- 
acter, if  passed,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  who 
has  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  to  educate  his  children  or  not,  as  he 
pleases,  to  worship  God  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and  to  live  free  from 
restraint  of  any  kind,  whether  civil  or  moral. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  this  class  of  men  seem  to  have  adopted 
is  not  liberty,  but  license ;  for  liberty  and  its  enjoyment  must,  like  all 
else  in  this  world,  be  subjected  to  law. 

Remove  the  strong  protective  power  of  law  from  around  us,  either 
in  nature  or  in  the  social  state,  and  destruction  is  at  onco  unbridled. 
Our  most  cherished  possessions  turn  to  ashes  in  our  very  grasp,  and 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  sit  like  lurking  demons  at  our  doors.  Ho  who 
in  this  popular  government  of  ours  does  not  recognize  his  liberty  as 
moderated  and  subjugated  by  law,  sets  loose  the  stormy  passions  of 
men,  and  opens  wide  the  national  council  chambers  to  the  first  adroit 
despot  who  can  successfully  effect  an  entrance. 

But  again ;  objections  are  made  in  this  form  :  You  shall  not  teach 
our  children  in  the  public  schools,  because,  1st.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion there  pursued  influences  their  religious  views,  and  so  violates 
their  constitutional  rights;  while  others,  of  the  same  class  of  objectors, 
allege,  2d.  That  the  schools  are  infidel,  and  unfit  for  youth.  We 
might,  by  pointing  out  the  direct  antagonism  of  these  objections,  right- 
fully conclude  that  they  destroyed  one  another,  and  so  leave  them, 
seeking  elsewhere  than  in  the  objections  themselves  for  the  motives 
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that  prompt  this  opposition  to  the  free  school.  Most  of  oar  State 
constitutions,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  allow  every  one  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  pro- 
hibit any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  restricting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  Some  objectors  argue,  from  these  provisions, 
that,  as  the  State  cannot  compel  a  man  to  worship  God  in  any  partic- 
ular way,  he  may  be  a  Christian  or  an  idolater,  as  he  chooses,  and 
that  therefore  the  entire  subject  of  religion  is  purposely  excluded  firom 
the  constitutions  of  the  country. 

But  this  view  is  altogether  erroneous.  Instead  of  the  Christian 
religion  being  ignored  by  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States,  it  is  expressly  recognized  by  them,  and  by  the  early 
organizing  state  papers  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  our  courts  of  law  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land, i  announced  by  Washington  in  his  fare- 
well address  as  "  one  of  the  bdispensable  supports  to  political  pros- 
perity ;"  enjoined  by  Chief  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  *'  as  the  especial  duty  of  government  to  foster  and 
encourage  it  as  a  divine  revelation  among  all  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects," and  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  commended,  in  the 
following  language :  "  Eeligion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools, 
and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

While  the  constitution  impliedly,  and  other  acts  of  our  government 
openly,  recognize  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  says  nothing  about  a  prohibition  of  any  form  of  religious  or 
sectarian  opinions,  but  guaranties  this  right  to  all.  What  it  pre- 
serves is  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  free  choice  and  exer- 
cise of  religious  opinion. 

What  it  prohibits  is  simply  a  church  establishment  or  state  religion, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  religion  itself — the  one  being  a 
sectarian  form  of  religious  opinion,  the  other  the  great  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  as  embraced  by  all  sects  and  denominations  who 
are  permitted  properly  to  call  themselves  religious.  It  is  this  prohi- 
bition of  sectarianism  and  a  state  religion  which  has  secured  to  our 
country  its  greatest  glory,  and  it  is  this  recognition  of  Christianity 
which  by  its  thousand  pure  and  holy  influences  has  wrought  out  for 
the  nation  its  unparalleled  prosperity. 

To  those  who  urge  the  second  objection,  that  the  schools  are  god- 
less, we  say,  that  an  assent  to  the  demands  with  which  you  accom- 
pany your  first  objection  necessarily  produces  this  very  result ;  and 
such  result  would  be  in  fact  a  concession,  or  grant,  of  just  what  the 
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coDstitatioQ  forbids;  vis.,  a  sectarian  establishment,  consisting  of 
schools,  in  which  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  sect  are  taught ;  for  Infi- 
dels and  Deists  arc  as  much  a  sect  as  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  or 
Quakers. 

You  would  then,  by  urging  jour  objection,  practically  insist  on 
having  the  mighty  machinery  of  this  government — which  recognizes 
and  has  ever  recogniied  Christianity-^-employed,  not  for  the  enforce- 
ment indirectly  of  its  simple  doctrines,  but  in  building  up  an  establish- 
ment directly  at  war  with  all  its  heavenly  precepts. 

You  would  trample  under  foot  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  great 
majoritj  of  the  people,  and  establish  over  their  heads  a  small  minor- 
ity sect  of  infidels  and  deists,  who  would  either  lead  us  into  anarchy, 
or,  combining  their  forces  with  spiritual  despotism,  turn  us  back  into 
the  darkness  and  bondage  of  the  mediaeval  age. 

You  would  surrender  us  into  the  guardianship  of  some  form  of 
tyranny,  which,  like  all  its  predecessors,  exists  by  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  system  of  education,  which  seals  up  the  book  of 
instruction,  bars  the  doors  of  popular  schools,  and  opens  the  halls  of 
education  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  made  subseryient 
instruments  and  agents  in  support  of  the  ruling  power.  It  is  no  such 
educational  system  we  wish.  We  desire  neither  the  barrenness  of 
infidelity,  nor  the  dwarfing  of  sectarianism,  but  that  sound  and  har- 
monious culture,  which  secures  the  full  development  of  the  youthful 
mind,  both  intellectual  and  moral ;  which  informs  the  pupil  of  his  own 
and  his  country's  dependence  and  connection  with  the  laws  and  will 
of  his  God ;  which  familiarizes  him  with  the  teachings  of  those  great 
commandments,  born  of  the  thunders  and  the  trumpet-blasts  of  Sinai, 
which  contain  the  elemental  seeds  of  all  modem  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  calm  discourse 
upon  the  mount,  by  Him  who  is  the  teacher  of  us  all. 

This  cannot  interfere  with  any  form  of  religious  sectarianism  or 
denominational  opinion,  rightfully  so  called ;  for  all  who  are  Chris- 
tians profess  to  adopt  these  great  cardinal  principles  and  precepts  as 
the  rule  of  their  lives,  no  matter  by  what  name  they  are  known. 

In  the  month  of  September  last,  as  I  sat  in  front  of  the  miniature 
railroad  depot  in  the  little  Swiss  village  of  Weinfelden,  in  the  canton 
of  Thorgaud,  waiting  for  the  locomotive  to  emerge  from  among  the 
great  mountains  that  engirt  the  place,  I  espied  not  far  off  a  large 
building,  which  I  at  once  supposed  to  be  a  public  school -house.  On 
wandering  over  to  it,  my  conjectures  were  found  to  be  correct.  The 
building  was  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  and 
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on  the  front  of  it  was  cnetamped,  in  large  gilt  German  characters,  the 
following  inscription: 

**  Liebe  Gott  und  den  Nachsten  wie  dich  Selbet" 
**  Der  Erziehung  unsrer  jugend  Gewidmet." 

**  Love  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.** 
*•  School  for  instruction  of  youth.'* 

I  entered,  and  found  within  four  hundred  scholars,  one  hundred  of 
whom  wore  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protestants.  They  were 
instructed  in  the  Primary,  Industrial,  and  Classical  departments; 
and,  af^er  school  hours,  religious  instruction  was  separately  imparted 
to  the  di£fercnt  scholars  of  different  denominations  by  teachers  of  both 
IVotcstant  and  Catholic  faith.  There  was  no  murmuring  or  strife 
among  them,  notwithstanding  that  noble  declaration  of  Christian  pre- 
cept was  thus  publicly  emblazoned  on  the  outer  wall.  As  I  hurriedly 
leil  the  quiet  spot  in  which  the  building  stood,  I  could  not  but  think 
that  our  Swiss  brethren,  perched  away  up  among  those  silent  moun- 
tains, had,  afler  all,  taken  the  right  view  of  the  relations  of  the  public 
M;hools  with  Christianity,  and  hoped  that  ere  long  u  younger  republic, 
far  beyond  the  seas,  might  learn  wisdom  of  her,  and  manifest  like  fear- 
lessness in  the  declaration  of  those  principles  on  which  their  system  of 
popular  education  is  based. 

Wh<m,  then,  a  free  civilization,  beckoned  forward  by  Christianity, 
has  advanced  so  fa^  in  the  perilous  way  towards  self-govcinmcnt  as  to 
rear  an  edifice  like  to  that  polished  temple  within  whose  walls  this 
people  worships,  is  it  not  right,  is  it  not  obligatory  on  each  successive 
generation  of  worshippers  to  inform  those  who  follow  them  on  what 
foundations  that  temple  rests  ?  If  it  be  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these 
institutions  of  ours  to  advance  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  never  to  fall  back,  is  it  not  essential  that  these  foundation- 
stones  should  ever  remain  secure  and  firm  ?  —  that  the  store-houses 
of  this  temple  be  continually  replenished  with  its  needful  requisites, 
and  blessed  with  a  multiplication  of  present  and  yet  new  and  nobler 
privileges  ?  If  these  questions  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, why  should  the  State  hesitate  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  which 
already  ought  to  be  conceded  as  imperative  ?  The  State  should  not 
only  maintain  the  laws  she  now  has,  providing  &ee  and  open  school- 
doors  to  all  her  youth,  but  strengthen  those  laws  by  steadily  elevating 
the  standard  of  her  education,  and  by  positively  requiring  daily  at- 
tendance upon  the  precepts  of  the  teacher. 

These  laws  should  be  prudently  enforced  by  mild  but  eflfective  pen- 
alties.    Already,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  laws  compelling  eduea- 
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tioD.  Every  master  in  almost  all  our  States  is  bound,  under  certain 
penalties,  to  afford  his  apprentice  due  instruction,  both  secular  and 
moral,  while  he  claims  the  service  of  his  early  years. 

This  is  a  just  provision,  and  can  be  similarly  applied  to  the  parent 
who  claims  the  services  of  his  minor  son.  What  the  lad  renders  to 
him  in  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  father  should  be  compelled  to  restore 
in  the  form  of  education ;  for  parental  authority  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  rob  the  son  in  his  youth  of  that  which  in  later  life  can  never 
be  fully  imparted  to  him.  If  the  parents  are  so  poor,  or  decrepit, 
that  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  labor  of  their  children,  then  the 
State,  by  appropriations  made  for  their  relief,  might  properly  assume 
the  purchase,  or  value  of  their  youth,  that  they  may  render  unto 
them  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  school^*,  if  no  more.  This 
course,  though  apparently  onerous  at  the  outset,  would  prove  cheap- 
est in  the  end  ;  much  cheaper  than  what  it  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
were  these  candidates  for  citizenship  permitted  to  grow  up  as  outlaws 
and  vagabonds  in  society. 

Nor  can  any  adverse  argument  be  drawn  from  the  effect  of  such 
enactments  upon  the  scholars  ,*  for  surely  no  evil  can  result  from  the 
operation  of  such  laws  as  arm  the  man  against  tyranny,  by  informing 
him  of  freedom,  and  putting  her  weapons  into  his  hands  ;  by  leading 
him  out  of  the  prison-house  of  darkness,  and  revealing  to  him  the 
world  and  his  relations  to  it ;  by  emptying  his  heart  of  curt»es,  and 
filling  it  with  blessings,  and  a  hope  that  seizes  on  still  higher  and 
holier  possessions  than  those  which  belong  to  earth. 

Another  mode  might  be  resorted  to  in  the  way  of  diseiiabling 
statutes,  —  denying  an  active  participation,  or  share,  in  the  oflficial 
privileges  of  government  to  all  such  as  neglected  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  discharge  of  its  high  and  sacred  responsibilities. 

No  man  should  complain  that  he  or  his  son  is  prohibited  from  shar- 
ing in  the  executive  functions  of  the  government,  when  he  voluntarily 
disqualifies  himself  or  his  child  for  the  service  to  which  he  aspires. 

It  is  enough  that  the  government  throws  over  him  its  golden  shield, 
and  protects  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  rights  which  her  con- 
stitution guaranties  to  her  people.  He  is  not  justly  entitled,  and 
should  not  lay  claim  to  more.  These  laws,  then,  should  be  prudentl}' 
formed,  carefully  avoiding  encroachment  on  that  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  strictly  parental  right  or  privilege,  and  advancing  not 
mie  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  They  should  be  frank,  simple,  and  direct,  yet  firm,  and  firmly 
enforced.  Their  object  should  be  to  direct  and  enforce  the  application 
of  such  agencies  as  will  pour  wisdom  and  light  into  those  minds  which 
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saperstition  and  ignorance  wickedly  or  negligently  curtain  up  againrt 
the  truth ;  to  furnish  each  mortal  with  those  spiritual  weapons  that 
will  enable  him  to  protect  and  ennobk  his  immortality;  to  plant  within 
the  soil  of  his  mind  those  principles  of  both  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  that  will  send  him  forth  into  the  stormy  world  around  him, 
his  heart  armed  against  all  distracting  temptations,  and  his  feet  shod 
with  a  preparation  for  glorious  achievement. 

The  State,  thus  blessing  her  sons,  shall-  again  be  blessed  by  their 
noble  deeds ;  and  her  name  be  gratefully  taken  up  into  the  lips  of 
successive  generations,  until  the  era  of  a  perfect  government  and  a 
happy  people  shall  dawn  upon  the  race. 


0  FOR  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth, 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  Uach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey  ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure. 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised — so  that  none, 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop. 
By  timely  culture  unsustained,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder  ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 

This  right — as  sacred,  almost,  as  the  right 
To  exist  and  be  supplied  with  sustenance 
And  means  of  life — the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence  : 
And  the  rude  boy,  who  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand,  on  mischief  bent, 
Or  turns  the  sacred  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use,  by  process  indirect 
DecUres  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  hif  need. 

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents,  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven, 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear  ;  ' 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
And  bo  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
The  unquestionable  good. 
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ENGLISH  CONJUGATION. 


The  conjugation  of  a  verb  includes  all  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes to  express  form,*  voice,  mood,  time,  person,  and  number. 

The  leading  parts  of  the  English  verb  are  the  present  indicative, 
the  past  indicative,  and  the  past  participle.  With  these  alone  we  are 
concerned  in  our  present  investigation. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  conjugating  English  verbs;  the 
one  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  as  s^wim^  steam,  swum,  called 
the  strong;  inflection ;  and  the  other  by  a  change  of  the  termination, 
as  kill,  killed,  killed,  called  the  weak  inflection. 

The  strong  inflection  is  the  more  anciejit,  and  confined  to  primitive 
or  radical  verbs  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  their  compounds. 

The  weak  inflection  is  of  more  modern  date,  and  embraces  a  few 
primitive,  and  all  the  derivative  verbs  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  well  as 
all  other  verbs,  not  Teutonic,  whether  primitive  or  derivative. 

L    ENGLISH  STRONGLY  INFLECTED  VERBS. 

The  strongly  inflected  verbs  are  sacred  relics  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  -ancient  times.  But  most  grammarians  have  re- 
garded them  as  irregularities  which  disfigure  the  language,  and  have 
made  it  a  merit  to  free  the  language  of  them. 

In  these  verbs  the  past  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  present  tense, 
as  in  the  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  twelve  classes  or  conjugations  of  strongly  inflected  verbs,  in 
the  kindred  Teutonic  dialects,  distinguished  by  the  internal  inflection 
or  change  of  vowel  in  the  leading  parts  of  the  verb.  Of  these  con- 
jugations, eight  are  perceptible  in  English. 

CONJUGATION  L 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  f,  or  its  modification  e,  before  a  single  consonant  in  the  present 
tense,  a  in  the  past  tense,  and  u,  or  its  modification  o,  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bear,  2. 
break,  3.  come,  4.  shear,  6.  speak,  6.  steal,  7.  stick,  8.  tear,  9.  wear, 
10.  weave. 


•  Tht  form  of  a  verb  is  that  change  whereby  it  exprcasea  a  predication  iD  full,  or  ii  merely 
a  participial,  L  e.  an  infiuitive  or  participle. 
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For  the  verification  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  to  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects. 

In  these  investigations,  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  bo  regarded  as  an  older 
form  of  English,  and  Gothic  as  an  older  form  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

CORREaPONDINO  GOTHIC  VERBS. 

Pres,  indie,  past  indie.  pastpartic. 

1.  Baira,  bar,  ^j/ttr.  berun,  baurans. 

2.  Brika,  brak,  plur.  brckun,  brukans. 

3.  Qima,  qam,  plur,  qemun,  qumans. 
0.  Stila,  stal,  plur,  stelun,  stulans. 

7.  Stika,  stak,  plur,  stokun,  stukans. 

8.  Taira,  tar,  plur.  terun,  taurans. 
Observe  here,  that  a  in  the  present  indicative  is  merely  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  person  singular,  that  un  in  the  past  indicative  is 
the  termination  of  the  third  person  plural,  and  that  s  in  the  past 
participle  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  nominative  case ;  which  termi- 
nations are  all  dro})ped  in  English. 

This  type  or  model  of  the  first  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  nearly  per- 
fect. In  baira  and  taira,  the  i  of  the  present  tense  becomes  at  by 
the  phonetic  figure  called  guna,  and  in  baurans  and  taurans  the  u  of 
the  past  participle  becomes  au  by  the  same  figure. 

CORRESPONDI.NO   ANGLO-SAXON    VERBS. 


1.  Bere,  byrth, 

ba2r. 

boren. 

2.  Brece,  bricst, 

braec. 

brocen. 

3.  Cume,  cymth. 

com. 

cumen. 

4.  Scere,  scyrth, 

scaer. 

scoren. 

5.  Sprece,  sprycth, 

spraec, 

gosprecen 

0.  Stele,  stylth, 

sta^l, 

stolen. 

8.  Tere,  tyrth, 

taer, 

toren. 

9.  Were, 

« 

10.  Wefe, 

1 

gewefen. 

In  cume,  com,  cumen,  the  distinguishing  vowels  have  fallen  out,  and 
the  existing  vowels  have  been  evolved  from  the  Gothic  q,  which 
seems  to  have  implied  an  u  after  it. 

The  other  forms  are  very  regular.  The  gunation,  which  had  com- 
menced in  baira  and  taira  in  Gotliic,  is  extended  to  the  other  verbs. 
In  the  present  tenses  we  have  e  for  ai,  and  in  the  past  participles 
(except  gesprecen,  gewefen,)  o  for  au. 

The  vowel  a  of  the  past  tense  is  uniformly  <b. 

The  form  of  the  third  person,  (sometimes  of  the  second  person,)  is 
given  in  the  present  tense,  as  exhibiting  the  original  vowel. 
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1.  Bear, 

bare,  obs. 

borne. 

2.  Break, 

brake,  obs. 

1 

broken. 

3.  Come, 

came, 

come. 

4.  Shear, 

shore,  obs. 

shorn. 

5.  Speak, 

spake,  obs. 

spoken. 

6.  Steal, 

stole. 

stolen. 

7.  Stick, 

stuck, 

stuck. 

8.  Tear, 

tare,  obs. 

torn. 

9.  Wear, 

ware,  obs. 

worn. 

10.  Weave, 

wove, 

woven. 

The  Old  English  forms  are  given, 

because  belter  adapted  to  our 

purpose. 

Corne^  came^  come,  is  irregular. 

A  general  analogy  is 

observable  even  in  English. 

CX>RRBSPONDINO   ORRMAN   TERM. 

1.  Oel^re,  imper. 

.  bier. 

^tfbar. 

(jreboren. 

2.  Breche,  imper. 

,  brich, 

brach. 

gebrochen. 

S,  Komme,  imper,  komm, 

kam. 

gckommen. 

4.  Schere,  imper. 

schier, 

schor. 

geschoren. 

5.  Spreche,  imper,  sprich, 

sprach. 

gesprochen. 

6.  Stehle,  imper. 

stiehl. 

stahl. 

gestohlen. 

7.  Steche,  imper. 

stich, 

stach. 

gestochen. 

10.  Webe,  imper. 

webe, 

wob, 

,     gewoben. 

CORREIPONDINO   DUTCH  VERBf. 

2.  Breek, 

brak. 

gebroken. 

3.  Kora, 

kwam. 

gekomen. 

4.  Scheer, 

schoor, 

geschoren. 

5.  Sprcek, 

sprak. 

gesproken. 

6.  Steel, 

stal, 

gestolen. 

7.  Steek, 

stak, 

gestoken. 

These  German  and  Dutch  verbs  are  evidently  more  regular  than 
the  corresponding  English. 

CONJUGATION  U. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally  had, 
t,  or  its  modiOcation  e,  before  two  consonants  in  the  present  tense,  a 
in  the  past  tense,  and  t/,  or  its  modification  o,  in  the  past  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are,  1.  bind,  2. 
climb,  3.  cling,  4.  delve,  6.  dig,  6.  drink,  7.  fight,  8.  find,  9.  fling,  10. 
gin,  (in  begin,)  11.  grind,  12.  help,  13.  melt,  14.  ring,  15.  run,  16. 
shrink,  17.  sing,  18.  sink,  19.  sling,  20.  slink,  21.  spin,  22.  spring,  23. 
sting,  24.  stink,  25.  string,  26.  swell,  27.  swim,  28.  swing,  29.  win, 
30.  wind,  31.  wring. 
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For  the  vorification  of  this  statemeDt,  we  most  go  back  again  to 
the  older  Teutonic  dialects. 


coRRiaroNDiiio  oonnc  tbrb». 


Pre*,  indie. 

past  indie. 

past  pariic. 

1. 

Binda, 

hsmdjpl.  bundun, 

bundana. 

6. 

Drigka, 

dragk,  pi.  drugkun, 

dnigkana. 

8. 

Fintha, 

fanthjjt?/.  fiinthun, 

funthana. 

10. 

Ginna, 

gann,  pi,  gunnun, 

gun  nans. 

12. 

Hilpa, 

]ia\pypl.  hulpun, 

hulpans. 

15. 

Rinna, 

rann,  pi,  runnun, 

runnans. 

17. 

Siggva, 

saggy,  pi.  suggvun, 

suggvans. 

18. 

Siggqa, 

8aggq»  P^'  suggqun, 

suggqans. 

21. 

SpiRna, 

spann,;i/.  spunnun. 

spunnans. 

23. 

Stigqa, 

stagq,  pi.  stugqun, 

stugqans. 

27. 

Svimma, 

svamm,/?/.  svnmmun. 

svummans. 

30. 

Vinda, 

vand,  pi.  vundun. 

>^ndans. 

The  plural  of  the 

past  tense  is  given,  as  distinguishing  this  con- 

jugatioD 

from  the  first. 

This  type  or  model  of  the  second  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfectly 

regular. 

CORmEirONDUfQ   ANOLO-tAXON   YBEBS. 

1. 

Binde, 

band,  pi.  bundoD, 

bunden. 

2. 

Climbe, 

clamb,  pi.  clumbon. 

clumben. 

3. 

Clinge, 

h     4. 

Delfe, 

dealf^  pi.  dulfon. 

dolfen. 

6. 

Drince, 

dranc,  pi.  druncon. 

drunoen. 

h     7. 

Feohte, 

feaht,  pi.  fiihton, 

fohten. 

8. 

Finde, 

fand,  pi.  fundon. 

funden. 

10. 

j^eginne, 

&egan,  pi.  ftegunnon. 

&egunnen. 

11. 

Grinde, 

grand,  pi.  grundon. 

grunden. 

b  12. 

Helpe, 

healp,  pi.  hulpon, 

holpen. 

b  18. 

Melte, 

mealt,  pi.  multon, 

molten. 

14. 

Hringe, 

16. 

Yrne, 

am,  pi,  urnon, 

urnen. 

16. 

Scrince, 

Bcranc,  pi.  scruncon, 

Bcruneen. 

17. 

Singe, 

sang,  pi.  aungon. 

sungen. 

18. 

Since, 

sane,  pi,  suncon. 

suncen. 

19. 

Slinge, 

20. 

Slince, 

21. 

Spinne, 

span,  pi,  sptinnon, 

spunnen. 

22. 

Springe, 

sprang,  pi,  sprungon, 

spmngen. 

23. 

SUnge, 

Btang,  pi.  stungon. 

stungen. 

24. 

Stince, 

stanc,  pi,  stuncon. 

stuncen. 

PHILOLOGICikL  CONTRIBUTIONB. 
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b  26.  Swelle, 

sweoll,  pi.  swullon, 

swollen. 

27.  Swimme, 

swamm,j9/.  swummon,        

28.  Swinge, 

Bwang,  pL  swungon, 

swungen. 

29.  Winne, 

waB,  pL  wunnon, 

wunnen. 

30.  Winde, 

wand,^.  wundon, 

wunden. 

31.  Wringe, 

wrang,  pL  wrungon, 

wrungen. 

Most  of  these  verbs  are  entirely  regular ; 

those  marked  b  have  an 

analogy  peculiar  to  themselves. 

ENGLIIII    YERBt. 

c     1.  Bind, 

bound. 

bounden,  obs. 

2.  Climb, 

clomb,  obs. 

clomb,  obs. 

3.  Cling, 

clung, 

clung. 

b    4.  Delve, 

dolve,  obs. 

dolven,  obs. 

5.  Dig, 

dug. 

dug. 

6.  Drink, 

drank, 

drunken,  obs. 

b    1.  Fight, 

fought, 

foughten,  obs. 

c     8.  Fmd, 

found, 

found. 

9.  Fling, 

ilang,  obs. 

flung. 

10.  Begin, 

began, 

begun. 

c  11.  Grind, 

ground. 

ground. 

b  12.  Help, 

holp,  obs. 

hoi  pen,  obs. 

b  13.  Melt, 

molt,  obs. 

molten,  obs. 

14.  Ring, 

rang, 

rung. 

15.  Kan, 

ran, 

run. 

16.  Shrink, 

shrank. 

shrunken. 

17.  Sing, 

sang, 

sung. 

18.  Sink, 

sank, 

sunken,  obs. 

19.  Sling, 

slang,  obs. 

slung. 

20.  Slink, 

slank,  obs. 

slunL 

21.  Spin, 

span,  obs. 

spun. 

22.  Spring, 

sprang, 

sprung. 

23.  Sting, 

stang,  obs. 

stung. 

24.  Stink, 

stank. 

stunk. 

25.  String, 

strung, 

strung. 

b  26.  Swell, 

swoll,  obs. 

swollen. 

27.  SWim, 

swam. 

swum. 

28.  Swing, 

swang,  obs. 

swung. 

29.  Win, 

wan,  obs. 

won.          ' 

c  30.  Wind, 

wound. 

wound. 

31.  Wring, 

wrung, 

wrung. 

The  vacillation  between  the  vowels  a  and 

u  in  the  past  indicative 

is  undoubtedly  owing 

to  the  vacillation  between  those  vowels  in  the 

tinflrular  and  Dloral  in 

the  Gothic  and  Anglo-i 

Saxon. 
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A  general  analogy  is  observable  even  in  English. 

The  verbs  marked  6  have  the  same  analogy  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  verbs  marked  c  have  an  analogy  peculiar  to  the  English,  which 
arises  from  employing  long  f,  (that  is,  the  diphthong  at,)  for  short  t, 
and  ou^  (that  is,  the  diphthong  au,)  for  u,by  the  phonetic  figure  called 
vriddhi. 

CORREarONDINO  GERMAN    VBRBS. 


a     1.  Binde, 

band. 

gebunden. 

2.  Klimmc, 

a     3.  Klingc, 

klaug. 

geklungen. 

a    G.  Trinke, 

trauk. 

getrunken. 

d     1,  Fechte, 

focht. 

gefochten. 

a     8.  Finde, 

fand. 

gefunden. 

6  10.  BepnnQj 

&^gann, 

6egonnen. 

c  12.  Helfe, 

half. 

geholfen. 

d  13.  Schmelze, 

schmolz, 

geschmolzen. 

a  14.  Ringo, 

rang. 

gerungen. 

b  15,  Kinne, 

rann. 

geronnen. 

a  17.  Singe, 

sang. 

gesungen. 

a  18.  Sinke, 

sank, 

gesunken. 

a  19.  Schlinge, 

schlang. 

geschlungen. 

b  21,  Spinne, 

spann. 

gesponnen. 

a  22.  Springe, 

sprang, 

gesprungen. 

a  24.  Stinke, 

stank. 

gestunken. 

6  27.  Schwimme, 

schwamm. 

geschwommen. 

a  28.  Schwinge, 

schwang. 

geschwungen. 

b  29.  Winne, 

wann, 

gewonnen.       ' 

a  30.  Winde, 

wand, 

gewunden. 

Heyse  makes  here  three  subdivisions,  which  we  have  marked,  a,  6, 

and  c.     We  have  marked 

a  fourth  subdivision  d. 

CORRESroNDINa  DUTCH  VERBS. 

1.  Bind, 

bond, 

gebonden. 

2.  Klim, 

klom. 

geklommen. 

3.  Klink, 

klouk, 

geklonken. 

4.  Delf, 

dolf. 

gedolven. 

6.  Drink, 

dronk, 

gedronken. 

7.  Vecht, 

vocht. 

gevochten. 

8.  Vind, 

vond. 

gevonden. 

10.  /?egin, 

begou, 

6fgonnen. 

12.  Help, 

hiclp. 

geholpen. 

13.  Smelt, 

smolt. 

gesmolten. 

17.  Zing, 

zong. 

gezongen. 

18.  Zink, 

zonk, 

gezonken. 
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21.  Spin, 

spon, 

gesponnen. 

22.  Spring, 

sprong. 

gesprongen. 

24.  Stink, 

stonk. 

gestonken. 

26.  Zwel, 

zwol. 

gezwoUen. 

27.  Zwem, 

zwoiu, 

geszwommen, 

29.  Win, 

won. 

gewonnen. 

30.  Wind, 

wond, 

gewonden. 

31.  Wring, 

wrong. 

gewrongcn. 

Tliese  German  and  Dutch  verbs  are  evidently  more  regular  than 
tlie  corresponding  English. 

CONJUGATION    III. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  I,  or  its  modification  e,  in  the  ])rescnt  tense,  a  in  the  past  tense, 
and  I,  or  its  modification  <?,  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bid,  (to 
ask,)  2.  eat,  3.  get,  4.  give,  5.  knead,  6.  lie,  (to  recline,)  7.  qucatb, 
(in  bequeath,)  8.  see,  9.  sit,  10.  spit,  11.  tread. 

CORRESrOXDINO     GOTHIC     VERBS. 


Pres.  indie. 

jMst  indie. 

past  partic. 

1.  Bida, 

bad,  jo/,  bedun. 

bidans. 

2.  Ita, 

at,  pL  etun. 

itans. 

3.  Gita, 

gat,  pi.  getun. 

gitans. 

4.  Giba, 

gaf,  pi.  gebun, 

gibans. 

6.  Liga, 

lag,  pi.  legun. 

ligans. 

7.  Qitha, 

qath,  pi.  qethun, 

qithans. 

8.  Saiwa, 

saw,  pi.  sewun. 

saiwans. 

9.  Sita, 

sat,  pL  setun, 

sitans. 

11.  Truda, 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  nearly  perfect. 
Saiwa  is  lengthened  by  guna  in  the  present  indicative  and  in  the  past 
participle.     The  vowel  of  truda  is  irregular. 

CORRESPONOINQ     ANGLO-SAXON    VERCS. 


b 

1.  Bidde, 

a 

2.  Ete, 

a 

3.   Ongite, 

a 

4.  Gife, 

a 

5.  Cnede, 

b 

6.  Liege, 

a 

7.  Cwethe, 

a 

8.  Seo, 

b 

9.  Sitte, 

b 

10.  Spaete, 

a 

11.  Trede, 

ba^d,  baedon. 

beden. 

set,  aeton. 

eten. 

ongeat,  owgeaton. 

ongiten. 

geaf,  geafon. 

gifon. 

cnaed,  cnaedon, 

cneden. 

laeg,  laegon. 

legen. 

cwseth,  cwaedon, 

eweden. 

seah,  sawon. 

gesewen 

saet,  sa?ton, 

seten. 

• 

tnied,  trsedon, 

treden. 
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Those  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon  follow  a  general  analogy. 
Those  marked  a  have  a  single  consonant,  those  marked  h  a  double 
consonant  for  their  characteristic. 

ENGLISH    VERBS. 

bade, 


b  1.  Bid, 

a  2.  Eat, 

a  3.  Get, 

a  4.  Give, 

a  5.  Knead, 

h  C.  Lie, 

a  7.  Queath, 

a  8.  See, 

h  9.  Sit, 

b  10.  Spit, 

a  11.  Tread, 


ate, 

gat, 
gave, 

lay, 

quoth, 

saw, 

sat, 

spat, 

trode. 


bidden, 
eaten, 
gotten, 
given. 


lain. 

seen, 
sitten. 
spittcn. 
trodden. 


The  verbs  marked  a  and  b  are  distinguished  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

CORRESPONDING  GERMAN  VERBS. 


b     1.  Bitte,  bitt, 
b     2.  Esse,  isst, 
b     3.  Gesse,  gisst, 
a     4.  Gebe,  giebt, 
a     5.  Knete, 
b    6.  Liege,  liegt, 
a     7.  Kore, 
a     8.  Sehe,  sieht, 
6     0.  Sitze,  sitzt, 

6  10.  Spiitzo,  o6«. 
all.  Trete,  tritt. 


bat, 
ass, 
gass, 
gab, 

lag, 

sah, 

sass, 

trat. 


gebeten. 

gegessen. 

v<»rge8sen. 

gegeben. 

gekneten. 

gelegen. 


gesehen. 
gesessen. 


getreten. 


The  classes  a  and  6  do  not  correspond  to  the  classes  a  and  b  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

The  form  of  the  third  person  is  given  in  the  present  tense,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  original  vowel. 

CORREirONDINO    DUTCH   VEBRI. 

gebeden. 
gegeten. 
vw^eten. 
gegeven. 


b 

1.  Bid, 

bad. 

a 

2.  Eet, 

at, 

a 

3.  Geet, 

gat, 

a 

4.  Gee^ 

^ 

a 

5.  Kneed, 

b 

6.  Lig, 

lag, 

a 

7.  Kout, 

irr. 

8.  Zie, 

zag, 

b 

9.  Zit, 

zat, 

gelegen. 


gezien. 
gezeten. 
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a  11.  Treed,  trad,  getreden. 

The  verbs  marked  a  and  6  are  Dearly  uniform. 
The  verb  zie  is  irregular. 

CONJUOATION    IV. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  in  the  present  tense,  u  (=  aa)  in  the  past  tense,  and  a  in  the 
participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bake,  2. 
cleave,  (to  adhere,)  3.  draw,  4.  freight,  6.  heave,  C.  sake,  (in  forsake,) 
7.  shake,  8.  shape,  9.  shave,  10.  slay,  11.  stand,  12.  stave,  13.  swear, 
14.  take,  15.  wake,  16.  wash,  17.  wave,  18.  wax. 

CORRESPONDING   QOTHIC   VERBS. 


Pres.  indie. 

a 

3. 

Draga, 

h 

5. 

HaQa, 

a 

6. 

Saka, 

h 

8. 

Skapja, 

a 

9. 

Skaba, 

a 

10. 

Slaha, 

irr. 

11. 

Standa, 

a 

13. 

S^'ara, 

a 

15. 

Vaka, 

b 

18. 

Vahsja, 

past  indie. 
drog,  plur,  drogun, 
hof,  plur,  hofun, 
sok,  plur,  sokun, 
skop,  plur,  skopun, 
skof,  plur,  skobun, 
sloh,  plur,  slohun, 
stoth,  plur,  stotliun, 
svor,  j)lur,  svorun, 
vok,  plur,  vokun. 


past  par  tie, 
dragans. 
liafans. 
sakans. 
skapans. 
skabans. 
slahans. 
stothans. 
svarans. 
vakans. 
vahsans. 
The  vowel  o  has 


vohs,  plur.  vohsun, 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy, 
taken  the  place  of  u  in  the  past  tense. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  adopted  the  weak  inflection  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  in  the  moods  therewith  connected. 

The  verb  standa  is  somewhat  irregular.     It  has  an  epenthetic  n  in 
the  infinitive,  imperative,  and  present  indicative. 


coRREsroNDiNa  angxjo-saxon  verbs. 


a     1.  Bace, 

boc,  bocon, 

bacen. 

2.  Clifige, 

a    3.  Drage, 

droh,  drogon, 

dragen. 

6    5.  Hebbe, 

hof,  hofon. 

hafen. 

a     6.  Sace, 

soc,  socon, 

sacen. 

a     7.  Scace, 

scoc,  scocon, 

scacen. 

b    8.  Scyppe, 

scop,  scopon, 

sceapen. 

a     9.  Scafe, 

scof,  scofon, 

scafen. 

a  10.  Slea, 

sloh,  slogon. 

geslagen. 

irr,  11.  Stande, 

stod,  stodon. 

gestanden. 

6  13.  Swerige, 

swor,    sworon, 

gesworen. 

a  15.  Wace, 

woe,  wocon, 

wacen. 
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woes,  wocson, 


gewaescen. 


a  16.  Wacse, 

17.  Wafige,  

a  18.  Weaxe,  weox,  weoxon,  weaxen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy,  as  in  the  Gothic. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  adopted  the  weak  inflection  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  the  moods  therewith  connected. 

The  verb  stand e  is  somewhat  irrejnilar.  The  rest  follow  the  weak 
inflection  throughout. 

ENGLIIir    VERBS. 


a     1.  Bake, 

baken. 

b     2.  Cleave, 

clave, 

a     3.  Draw, 

drew. 

drawn. 

irr,     4.  Freight, 

fraught,  obs. 

fraught. 

b     5.  Hoave, 

hove. 

hovcn. 

a     C.  Forsake, 

forsook, 

/orsaken. 

a     7.  Shake, 

shook, 

shaken. 

a     8.  Shape, 

• 

shapen. 

a     9.  Shave, 

shaven. 

a  10.  Slav, 

slew, 

slain. 

irr.  11.  Stand, 

stood, 

stood. 

b  12.  Stave, 

stove, 

stove. 

6  13.  Swear, 

swore, 

sworn. 

a  14.  Take, 

took. 

taken. 

b  15.  Wake, 

woke. 

waken. 

a  10.  Wa^^]^ 

washen. 

17.  Wave, 

a  18.  Wax, 

waxen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  come  nearest  to  the  original  model. 
The  verbs  marked  b  have  o  instead  of  oo  in  the  past  tense. 
Freifjht  and  stand  are  irregular. 

CORRESrONDlNQ   GERMAN    VERBS. 


a     1.  Backe, 

buk, 

gebacken. 

2.  Klebe, 

a     3.  Trage, 

trug. 

getragen. 

4.  Frachte, 

b    6.  Hebe, 

hob, 

gehoben. 

a    8.  Schaffe, 

schuf, 

geschafen. 

9.  Schabe, 

a  10.  Schlage, 

schlug. 

geschlagen. 

irr,  11.  Stehe, 

stund. 

gestanden. 

5  13.  Schwdre, 

schwur. 

geschworen 

15.  Wache, 
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a  16.  Wasclie,  wusch,  gcwaschen. 

a  18.  Wachse,  wuchs,  gewachsen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy. 
The  verbe  marked  6,  by  adopting  o  in  the  past  tense  and  partici- 
ple, incline  to  conjugation  VI. 

The  verb  stehe  is  irregular.    The  rest  follow  the  weak  inflection. 

CORRBSrONDINO    DCTCII   VERBS. 


6     1.  Bak, 

biek, 

gebakken. 

2.  Kleeve, 

a     3.  Draag, 

droeg, 

gedragen. 

4.  Vracht, 

b     5.  Hef, 

hief, 

gehoven, 

b     8.  Schep, 

schicp, 

geschapen. 

9.  Schavc, 

a  10.  Sla, 

sloeg, 

geslagen. 

irr,  11.  Sta, 

stond, 

gestaan. 

a  13.  Zweer, 

zwoer, 

gezworen. 

6  16.  Wasch, 

wiesch, 

gewasschen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  remain  faithful  to  their  origin. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  i>asscd  over  to  another  conjugation. 

The  verb  sta  is  irregular.     The  rest  follow  the  weak  conjugation. 

CONJUGATION  V. 

Tliis  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ei  in  the  present,  ie  or  t  in  the  past  tense,  and  i  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bide,  (in 
abide,)  2.  drive,  3.  rise,  4.  shine,  5.  wit. 

Also  6.  bito,  7.  chide,  8.  hide,  9.  ride,  10.  shite,  11.  slide,  12. 
smite,  13.  stride,  14.  strike,  15.  strive,  10.  thrive,  17.  write,  18.  writhe. 

CORRBBPONDINO   GOTHIC   VERBS. 


Pres.  indie. 

past  indie. 

jmst  partic. 

1.  Beida, 

baid,  bidun, 

bidans. 

2.  Dreiba, 

draif,  dribun, 

dribans. 

3.  Keisa, 

rais,  risun, 

risans. 

4.  Skeina, 

skain,  skinun, 

skinans. 

6.  Beita, 

bait,  bitun, 

bitans. 

12.  Smeita, 

smait,  smitun, 

smitans. 

14.  

whence  striks. 

This  Gothic  conjugation  is  perfectly  regular. 

CORRESPONDINQ    ANOLO-SAXON   TERBS. 

1.  Bide,  bad,  bidon,  biden. 

3.  Rise,  ras,  rison,  risen. 

4.  Seine,         scan,  scinon,  scinen. 
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6. 

Bite, 

bat,  biton. 

biten. 

7. 

Cido, 

cad. 

ciden. 

8. 

Hyde, 

9. 

Ride, 

rad,  ridon, 

riden. 

10. 

Scite, 

11. 

Slide, 

siad,  slidon, 

sliden. 

12. 

Smite, 

smat,  smiton. 

smiten. 

13. 

whence  deriv.  stncde. 

14. 

whence  deriv,  strica. 

17. 

Write, 

wrat,  writon, 

writen. 

This  . 

Vnjjlo-Saxon 

conjugation  is  also  very  r 

ENGLISH    VERBS. 

egular. 

a     1. 

^Ibide, 

abode. 

abode. 

a     2. 

Drive, 

drove. 

driven. 

a     3. 

Rise, 

rose, 

risen. 

a    4. 

Shine, 

shone. 

shone. 

a     5. 

Wit, 

wot. 

b     6. 

Bite, 

bit. 

bitten. 

b     7. 

Chide, 

chid, 

chidden. 

6     8. 

Hide, 

hid. 

hidden. 

a     9. 

Ride, 

rode. 

ridden. 

6  10. 

Shite, 

b  11. 

Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. 

a  12. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten. 

a  13. 

Stride, 

strode. 

stridden. 

a  14. 

Strike, 

struck. 

stricken. 

a  15. 

Strive, 

strove. 

striven. 

a  IG. 

Thrive, 

tlirove, 

thriven. 

a  17. 

Write, 

wrote. 

written. 

18. 

Writhe, 

whence  wreath. 

The  V( 

erbs  marke<l 

a  are  nearly  uniform. 

In  the 

I  verbs  marked  6,  the  past  tense  incli 

ines  to  the  weak  inflec 

lion. 

The  verb  writhe  has  adopted  the  weak  inflection. 

CORRSePONDINO   GERUAN   VERB!. 

a     2. 

Treibo, 

trieb, 

getrieben. 

a     4. 

Scheine, 

schien, 

geschienen. 

6. 

Weiss, 

b     6. 

Beisse, 

biss. 

gebissen. 

b     9. 

Reite, 

ritt. 

geritten. 

6  10. 

Scheisse, 

6  12. 

Schmeisse, 

Bchmiss, 

geschmissen. 

6  13. 

Streite, 

b  14. 

Streiche, 

15. 

Strebe, 

Comf 

»are  a  and 

2. 

Drijf, 

3. 

Rijs, 

4. 

Schijn, 

5. 

Weet, 

6. 

Bijt, 

9. 

Rijd, 

10. 

Schijt, 

12. 

Smijt, 

13. 

Strijd, 

14. 

Strijk, 

PHOOLOOICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

stritt) 
strich, 
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gestritten. 
gestrichen. 


COMLBirONDINO    DUTGU  VERIB. 


dreef, 

rees, 

scheen, 


beet, 
reed, 


gedreven. 

gereezen. 

gcschenen. 

geweten. 

gebeten. 

gereden. 


gesmetcn. 
geatredeu. 
gestreken. 


smeet, 
streed, 
streek, 
This  conjugation  in  Dutch  is  perfectly  regular, 

CONJUGATION  VI. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  wLich  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  iu  in  the  present  tense,  au  in  the  past  tense,  and  u  in  the  past 
participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bid,  (to 
command,)  2.  bow,  3.  choose,  4.  cleave,  (to  divide,)  5.- flee,  G.  flow, 
7.  fly,  8.  freeze,  9.  grow,  10.  lie,  (to  tell  a  falsehood,)  11.  seethe,  12. 
show,  13.  strow,  14.  sup  or  sop,  15.  tug. 

oomauroNDiNO  gothic  verbi. 


Pres.  indie. 

past  indie. 

j)a8t  par  tie. 

1.  Biuda, 

baud,  budun, 

budans. 

2.  Biuga, 

bang,  bugun. 

bugana. 

3.  Kiusa, 

kaus,  kusun. 

kusans. 

6.  Thliuha, 

thlauh,  thiuhun, 

thluhans. 

10.  Liuga, 

laug,  lugun. 

lugans. 

15.  Tiuha, 

tauh,  tuhun, 

tauhans. 

lis  conjugation  in 

Gothic  is  perfectly  regular. 

CORRE8PONDINO    ANOLO-tAXON    VERil 

• 

1.  Beode, 

bead, 

boden. 

2.  Buge, 

beah,  bugon, 

bogen. 

3.  Ceose, 

ceas,  curon, 

coren. 

4.  Clufe, 

cleaf,  clufon. 

clofen. 

5.  Fleohe, 

fleah, 

flogen. 

6.  Flowe, 

fleow. 

7.  Fleoge, 

fleah,  flugon. 

flogen. 

8.  Fryse, 

freas,  fruron, 

froren. 

Ko.  8— IVoL.  III.    No.  1.1-8. 
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9.  Growe, 

greow, 

,  greowon,            growen. 

10.  Leoge, 

leah,  1 

agon. 

logen. 

11.  Seothe, 

seath, 

sudon,                soden. 

12.  Sceawige, 

13.  Streowige, 

14.  Supe, 

seap,  supon. 

sopen. 

15.  Teo, 

teah,  1 

Lugon, 

•     togen. 

This  Anglo-Saxon 

conjugation  is  neai 

rly  regular. 

ENOUtli 

I    VKRM. 

1.  Bid, 

bade, 

bidden. 

2.  Bow, 

3.  Choose, 

chose. 

chosen. 

4.  Cleave, 

clove, 

cloven. 

5.  Flee, 

0.  Flow, 

flown. 

7.  Fly, 

flew. 

flown. 

8.  Freeze, 

froze, 

frozen. 

9.  Grow, 

grew. 

grown,  comp.  Lat  ciwfo. 

10.  Lie, 

11.  Show, 

shoi^vn. 

12.  Strow, 

strowii,  comp.  Lat.  struo. 

13.  Seethe, 

sod, 

sodden. 

14.  Sup  or  sop. 

whence  derit 

\  sop,  soup  and  supper. 

15.  Tug, 

comp.  Lat  duco. 

CORRUPONDINO  GERMAN  VERBS. 

1.  Biete, 

hot. 

geboten. 

2.  Bicge, 

bog, 

gebogen. 

3.  Kiese, 

kor. 

gekoren. 

4.  Kliebe, 

klob, 

gekloben. 

5.  Fliehe, 

floh, 

geflohen. 

6.  Fliosse, 

flosR, 

geflossen. 

7.  Fliege, 

flog. 

geflogen. 

8.  Friere, 

fror. 

gefroren. 

10.  Llige, 

Jog, 

gelogen. 

11.  Siede, 

sott, 

gesotten. 

12.  Schaue, 

13.  Strewe, 

14.  Saufe, 

sofl^. 

gesoffen. 

15.  Ziehe, 

W)g, 

gezogen. 

niLOLOGICAL  COKTRlBimOKS. 
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oommcspoNDiNo  dutch  tbrm. 

1.  Bied, 

bood, 

geboden. 

2.  Buig, 

boog, 

gt*bogcn. 

3.  Kiea, 

koos, 

gekozen. 

4.  Klief; 

kloof, 

gekloven. 

5.  Vlie, 

7.  Vlieg, 

vloog, 

gevlogen. 

6.  Vliet, 

vloot, 

gevloten. 

8.  Vriea, 

vroor, 

gevroren. 

10.  Lieg, 

loog. 

gelogen. 

11.  Zied, 

zood, 

gezoden. 

12.  Schonw, 

13.  Stroij, 

14.  Zuip, 

zoop, 

gezopen. 

15.  

tog, 

getogen. 

CONJUGATION  VII. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  reduplication  in  the  past  tense,  and  whose  root  terminates  with 
a  vowel. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  blow,  2. 
crow,  3.  know,  4.  mow,  5.  snow,  6.  sow,  7.  throw,  8. 

For  the  verification  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  to  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects. 


Pre9,  indie 
5.  


COmRBSPONDING  GOTniC  VEEBf. 

past  indie, 
whence  deriv,  snaivs. 


pastpartic. 


6.  Saia,  saiso,  saians. 

8.  Vaia,    '  vaivo,  vaians,  whence  deriv.  vinds. 

This  type  or  model  of  the  seventh  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  per- 
fectly regular.  The  reduplication  of  the  past  tense  is  in  full  vigor, 
and  the  root  ends  with  the  vowel  t. 

OORREIPONDING   ANOLO-IAXON    YKRM. 


1.  Blawe, 

bleow. 

blawen. 

2.  Orawe, 

creow. 

crawen. 

3.  Cnawe, 

cneow, 

cnawen. 

4.  Mawe, 

meow. 

roawen. 

5,  Snawe, 

(besnieved,)  whence  deriv,  snaw, 

6.  Sawe, 

seow, 

sawen,  whence  deriv.  saed. 

7.  Thrawe, 

threow, 

thrawen. 

8.  

whence  deri 

V,  wind. 

These  verbs  are  entirely  regular.    The  root  ends  with  w,  and  the 
reduplication  has  disappeared. 


2^0  PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBLTIONa 

KNGUfH  VBEBS. 

1.  Blow,  blew,  blown. 

2.  Crow,  crew,  obs,  (crowed.) 

3.  Know,  knew,  known. 

4.  Mow,  mew,  in  north  of  Eng.  mown. 

6.  Snow,       anew,  in  north  of  Eng.  (snowed,)  whence  deriv,  snow. 

6.  Sow,         sew,  in  north  of  Eng.    sown,  whence  deriv,  seed. 

7.  Throw,     threw,  thrown. 

8. whence  deriv,  wind. 

Some  obsolete  and  provincial  forms  are  here  given,  because  they 

aid  our  purpose. 

A  beautiful  analogy  is  here  seen  in  English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  aw 
passes  into  otv ;  and  Anglo-Saxon  cow  into  ew, 

CORRESPONDING   GBRIIAN    VF.RB8. 

1.  Blalie,  2.  kriihe,  4.  miihe,  5.  schncio,  whence  deriv,  schnee, 
6.  sae,  whence  deriv,  saai^  7.  drehe,  8.  wehe. 

The  roots  for  the  moat  part  in  German  end  in  h,  instead  of  i  or 
w  ;  but  the  stronpr  indcction  is  ontirelv  lost. 

CORRBerONDING  DUTCU    VERB8. 

1.  Bloey,  (to  blossom,)  2.  kraay,  4.  maay,  6.  sneeuw,  i^^A^nc^  deriv, 
sneeuw,  G.  zaay,  whence  deriv,  zaad,  7.  draay,  8.  waay,  whence  deriv, 
wind,  all  with  weak  inflection. 

CORRESPONDING  LATIN  VERBS. 

1.  Flo,  flare,  flavi. 

2.  Crocio,  comp.  Gr.  xf  w^w. 

3.  Nosco,  noscere,  novi ;  comp.  Gr.  yiyvwtfxw,  yvwtfw. 

4.  Meto,  comp.  Gr.  cl|jLa&). 

6.  Nivo,  whence  deriv,  nix,  nivis ;  comp.  Gr.  vi^. 

6.  Sero,  serere,  sevi,  whence  deriv,  semen. 

7.  Veho,  vehere,  vexi ;  whence  deriv,  ventus. 

The  analogy  of  these  verbs  with  the  Teutonic  is  quite  remarkable. 

CONJUGATION  VIII. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originallv 
had,  a  reduplication  in  the  past  tense,  and  whose  root  terminates  in 
a  before  two  consonants. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  £^1,  2. 

3.  fold,  4.  hang,  5.  hold. 

CORRESPONDING   GOTHIC   VCRBI. 

Pree.  indie.  past  indie,  past  partic, 

b  2.  Faha,  faifah,  fahans. 

a  3.  Faltha,  faifalth,  falthans. 

b  4.  Uaha,  haihah,  hahans. 

o.  5.  llalda,  haihald,  haldans. 
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The  verbs  marked  a  are  perfectly  regular.  Those  marked  h  have 
lost  the  double  consonant  in  the  present  tense.  The  reduplication  of 
the  past  tense  is  complete  in  all  the  verbs. 


CORRESrONDlMG   ANGLO-IAZON   TERM. 


a  1.  Fealle, 

feoll, 

gefeallen. 

h  2.  Fo, 

feng, 

fangen. 

a  3.  Fealde, 

feold, 

gefealden. 

6  4.  Ho, 

heng, 

hangen. 

a  5.  Healde, 

heoldy 

healden. 

The  reduplication  has  disappeared.     The  verbs  marked  a  are  reg- 
ular, and  those  marked  h  are  slightly  irregular,  as  in  the  Gothic. 


■NGUIU    TERM. 

1.  Fall,  fell, 

2. whence  deriv.  fang  and  finger. 

3.  Fold,  (folded,) 

4.  Hang,  hung, 

5.  Hold,  held. 

The  English  verbs  follow  no  uniform  analogy, 
pears  to  be  the  regular  form. 


fallen. 

(folded.) 

hung. 

holden. 

The  verb  hold  ap- 


OORRESfONDINO  OERMAIC  TERM. 


1.  Falle, 

2.  Fange, 

3.  Falte, 

4.  Hange, 

5.  Halte, 


fiel, 

fieng, 

fielt, 

hieng, 

hielt. 


gefallen. 

gefangen. 

gefalten. 

gehangen. 

gchalten. 


The  reduplication  of  the  past  tense  has  disappeared  ;  but  in  other 
respects  this  model  is  much  more  complete  than  even  the  Gk>thic. 


CORRRCTONDINO    DUTCH  VERM. 


1.  Val,  viel, 

2.  Vang,  ving, 

4.  Hang,  hing, 

5.  Houd,  hield, 

These  verbs  are  less  regular  than  the  German. 


gevallen. 
gevangon. 
gehangen. 
gehouden. 


CX)NJUGATION  IX. 

This  conjugation  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
tense,  and  in  German  a  long  d  before  a  single  consonant  in  the 
present 


J 1 3  PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTIONfl. 

The  English  verbs  with  which  wo  are  here  concerned  are  1.  dread, 
2.  let,  8.  sleep. 

COREnPONDINO  OOTHIC  TERM. 

I 

Pres.  indie.  past  indie.  past  partic. 

2.  Leta,  lailot,  letans. 

3.  Slepa,  slaislep,  slepans. 

CORREIPONDINO    ANGLO-IAXOX   TCRM. 

1.  Eh-sedo,  dred,  draeden 

2.  Lsete,  let,  l«ten. 

3.  Slape,  slep,  slapen. 

■NGLIIH   VERBS. 

1.  Dread,  (dreaded,)  (dreaded.) 

2.  Let,  (let,)  (let.) 

3.  Sleep,  (slept,)  (slept) 
This  conjugation  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

CORRBBPONDINO   GERMAN   YERBfl. 

2.  Lasse,  liess,  gelassen. 

3.  Schl&fe  schlief,  geschl&fen. 

CORREIPOXDINa   DUTCH  YIRBS. 

2.  Laat,  liet,  gelaten. 

3.  Slaap,  sliep,  geslapen. 

CORRESPONDING    OLD   FRIE8IC   VERBS. 

3.  Slepa,  (s^ept,)  slepen. 

CONJUGATION  X. 

Tliis  conjugation  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
tense,  and  in  German  ^=aa,  (a  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  the  present 
and  participle. 

The  English  verbs  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are,  1.  greet, 
2. 3. 4.  touch. 

CORRESPONDING   GOTIUO   VERBS. 

Pres.  indie,  past  indie.  past  partic. 

1.  Gr^ta,  gaigrot,  gretans. 

2.  Fleka,  faiflok,  flekans. 

3.  Hropja,  (hropida,)  (hropiths.) 

4.  Teka,  taitok,  tekans. 

This  Gothic  conjugation  is  regular,  except  that  hropja  has  adopted 
the  weak  inflection. 

CORRESPONDING    ANGLO-SAXON  VERBS. 

1.  Grete,  (grette,)  greltcn. 

3.  Hrepe,  hreop,  hrepen. 


PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS.  hq 

BNOLUH  TERM. 

1.  Greet,  (greeted,)  (greeted.) 

2.  

4.  Touch,  (touched,)  (touched,) 

This  conjugatioD  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

COUinPONDINO  OCKMAN   VKKM. 

1.  Grilsse,  

3.  Rufe,  rief,  gerufen. 

CORRKSrONDINO   DOTCH  ¥RRB8. 

1.  Groet,  

3.  Roep,  riep,  gcroepen. 

Compare  in  Latin  2.  plangOy  4.  tango^  pcrf.  tetigiy  with  reduplica- 
tion. 

CONJUGATION  XI. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ai  (i  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  only  verbs  in  English  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are 
1.  hight,  (in  behight,)  2.  laugh,  3. 

CORRKsrONDINO  GOTUIO  TBRBl. 

Pres.  indie,  past  indie,  past  partie, 

1.  Haita,                       haihait,  haitans. 

2.  Laika,                       lailaik,  laikans. 

3.  8kaida,                     skaiskaid,  skaidans. 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect ;  and 
the  reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

CORREfPONOINQ   ANGLO-IAZON   TBRBI. 

1.  Hate,  het,  heton,  haten. 

2.  Lace,  lee,  lecon,  lacen. 

3.  Sceade,  sceod,  sceodon,  sceaden. 

This  conjugation  is  nearly  regular  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  redu- 
plication has  disappeared. 

■NOU8H  TRRBI. 

1.  ^fhight,  obs.   behot,  obs,  hoten,  obs, 

2.  Laugh,  (laughed,)  (laughed.) 

3.  whenee  deriv,  sheathe  and  shide. 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English  but  the  obsolete 
forms  behot  and  behoten, 

CORRUrONDINO   OBRMAN   VBRB8. 

1.  Heisse,  

2.  Lache,  

3.  Scheide,  schied,         geschieden,  whence  deriv,  Bcheide* 
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CORRB8PONDING   DUTCH  VXRB8. 

2.  Lagch,  gelagchen. 

3.  Schcid,  

CORREBPONDING   OLD  FRIBIIC  TERM. 

3.  Sketha,  skete,  skat 

Compare  in  Latin,  1.  cito,  3.  scindo^  perf.  scicidij  with  reduplication. 

CONJUGATION  XIL 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally  had, 
au  (u  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  English  verbs  which  are  here  to  be  considered,  are,  1.  eke,  2. 
hew,  3.  leap,  4.  toss. 

CORRBirONDING   GOTHIC   TKRBS. 

Pres.  indie,  past  indie,  past  partie. 

1.  Auka,  aiauk,  aukans. 

3.  Hlaupa,  hlaihlaup,  hlaupans. 

4.  Stauta,  staistaut,  stautans. 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect,  and  the 
reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

CORRBirONDING   ANGLO-IAXON  VKRM. 

1.  Ece,  (ecte,)  (geeced.) 
a  2.  Heawe,                     heow,                            heawen. 
a  3.  nieape,                    hleop,  hleapen. 

The  redupHcation  has  disappeared  as  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects, 
and  the  verbs  marked  a  have  imitated  Ck>njugation  YIII. 

KNGLHH   VERBS. 

1.  Eke,  (eked,)  (eked.) 

2.  Hew,  (hewed,)  heyfu^w?iencederiv,hoe, 

3.  Leap,  lope,  o6«.  (]ej)U)  whence  deriv.  lope. 

4.  Toss,  (tost,)  (tost.) 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English,  but  the  participle 
heunij  and  the  obsolete  past  tense  lope, 

CORBESPONDINQ  QEBMAN  VERBa 

2.  Haue,  hieb,  gehieben. 
8.  Laufe,  lief,  gelaufen. 
4.  Stosse,                      stiess,                            gestossen. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  conjugation  are  entirely  lost  in  German. 

CORRESPONDING  DUTCU  VERBS. 

2.  Houw,  hieuw,  gehouwen. 

3.  Loop,  Hep,  geloopen. 

4.  Stoot,  stieti  gestooten. 
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COKREBPONDIKG    OLD  rRXESIO  TERSa 

1.  Aka,  aken. 

3.  Hlapa,  hlep,                              hlepen. 

4.  Steta,  stolen. 

Compare  in  Latin,  1.  augeo^  4.  tundo^  perf.  tutudi,  with  reduplica- 
tion. 

II.  ENGLISH  WEAKLY  INFLECTED  VERBS. 

In  weakly  inflected  verbe,  the  past  indicative  and  the  past  partici- 
ple are  formed  alike. 

In  these  verbs  the  present  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  past  tense 
as  in  the  strongly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  two  processes  for  weakly  inflected  verbs,  which  differ 
again  as  to  tlieir  age ;  the  one  more  ancient,  according  to  which  the 
past  tense  and  the  past  participle  end  in  J  or  < ;  and  the  other  more 
modern,  which  forms  the  past  tense  and  tlie  past  ]»artici[)Ie  by  adding 
ed  to  the  root 

The  first  of  these  processes  forms  two  conjugations,  and  the  latter 
process  one  conjugation  of  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

CONJUGATION  I. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  form  the  past  tense  and  the 
past  participle  by  adding  d  or  t ;  as, 

1.  Zay,  laid  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  lecgan^  lede^  geled.  So  pay^  paid, 
from  Fr.  payer,  and  stay,  staid,  from  Fr.  Stayer  ;  which,  although  of 
foreign  origin,  have  followed  suit  to  lay,  laid, 

2.  Say,  said  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  secgan,  scede,  gesced.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Webster,  that  said  is  a  contraction  of  sayed,  has  no 
historical  support 

3.  Have,  had;  comp.  Anglo-Sax. /*aA6an,  haifde,  hoefed,  So /fee  ^ 
fied  ;  shoe,  shod.    Also  clothe,  past  participle  clad  ;  do,  past  tense  did, 

4.  Make,  made ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  macian,  macode,  macod.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  maked. 

5.  Hear,  heard;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  hyran,  hyrde,  hyred, 

6.  Deal,  dealt;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  doslan^  dcelde,  gedaled.  So  feel, 
felt ;  kneel,  knelt. 

7.  Spill,  spilt;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  spillan,  spilde,  spilled.  So 
dtoell,  dwelt;  spell,  spelt. 

8.  Mean,  meant ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  ma?nan,  mcende, 

9.  Creep,  crept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  creopan,  creap,  cropen.  So 
sleep,  slept ;  sweep,  swept  ;  weep,  wept.  These  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
retain  the  ancient  stronjj  inflection. 

10.  Keep,  kept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  c^pan,  cepte, 

11.  Lose,  lost;  comp.  Anglo- Sax.  losian,  losode,  losod.     The  An- 
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glo- Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expet-.t  loifecl.    So  pass,  past  participle 
past,  from  Fr.  panser  ;  tons,  tost,  from  Fr.  tasser, 

12.  Cleave,  cleft ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  clifian,  clifode.  So  bereave, 
bereft.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  cleaved  and  bereaved^ 
which  arc  also  in  use. 

13.  Leave,  left ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  Icefan,  Icefde,  Icefed,  So  the 
past  participle  adrift, 

Kern.  1.  The  termination  d,  which  is  the  appropriate  exponent  of 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  is  retained  after  a  vowel,  or  after 
the  semi-vowel  r.  See  Nos.  1  to  5.  The  teraiination  d  becomes  t 
after  consonants  only.     See  Nos.  6  to  13. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  of  the  original  verb,  is  often  short- 
ened ;  as  said,  had,  fled,  shod,  clad,  did,  heard,  dealt,  felt,  meant^ 
crept,  slept,  swept,  wept,  kept,  lost,  cleft,  bereft,  left,  adrift. 

Rem.  3.  A  subtonic  mute  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  corre- 
sponding atonic;  as  lose,  lost ;  cleave,  clef t ;  bereave,  bereft;  leave^ 
left.     The  atonic,  however,  is  rather  the  original  form. 

CONJUGATION  II. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  ending  in  d  or  t,  which  require  no 
addition  of  (/  or  t  to  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  ;  as  bid, 
rid,  bestead,  shed,  shred,  spread  ;  bleed,  breed,  feed,  lead,  read,  speed  ; 
burst,  cast,  cost,  cut,  hit,  hurt,  knit,  let,  put,  quit,  set,  shut,  slit,  split, 
spit,  thrust,  sweat ;  wet,  whet ;  eat,  meet,  shoot,  light ;  bend,  build^ 
gild,  lend,  rend,  send,  spend,  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  the  appropriate  exponent,  is  retained, 
as  before,  after  a  vowel ;  but  changed  into  /,  when  it  comes  after  a 
consonant;  sm  bend,  bent ;  build,  built;  gird, girt;  lend ^  lent;  rend^ 
rent;  send,  sent ;  spend,  spait ;  wend,  yihQncQ  went. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  is  shortened,  as  before ;  as  bled, 
bred,  fed,  ltd,  read,  (pronounced  red,)  sped  ;  eat,  (pronounced  ef,) 
met,  shot,  lit  from  light. 

Rem.  3.  Nearly  all  of  these  verljs  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  some  of 
tliem  reti\ining  the  strong  inflection  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  as  bid,  burst, 
let,  slit,  eat,  shoot.  Some  few  are  of  Latin  or  French  origin  ;  as  cost^ 
from  Lat.  constare  ;  cut ;  hurt,  from  Fr.  heurier, 

CONJUGATION  III. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which,  according  to  the  more  mod- 
ern and  now  existing  process,  form  the  past  tense  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple by  adding  ed  ;  as, 

1.  IUnd,  ended.     So  fend,  mend^  tend,  of  Latin  origin. 

2.  Plant,  planted.     So  chant,  grant,  pant,  of  Latin  origin. 

3.  Wade,  waded.     So  trade,  cede,  of  Latin  origin. 
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4.  JHate,  haled.     So  rate,  sate,  of  Latin  origin. 

5.  Mad,  madded.    So  cuid,  of  Latin  origin. 

6.  Fit,  fitted.     So  admit,  remit,  of  Latin  origin. 

7.  Dry,  dried.     So  cry,  justify,  of  Latin  origin. 

8.  Sway,  swayed.     So  decay,  pray,  of  Latin  origin. 

9.  Kill,  killed.     So  repel,  dispel,  of  Latin  origin. 
10.  Love,  loved.     So  move,  of  Latin  origin. 

Rem.  1.  These  examples  fall  phonetically  under  the  «ame  rule. 
For  the  mute  e,  in  Nos.  3,  4,  10,  is  merely  an  orthographical  expe- 
dient ;  the  interchange  of  y  and  i,  in  No.  7,  is  merely  orthographic ; 
and  the  doubling  of  the  final  letter  in  Nos.  6,  0,  is  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  vowel-sound  short.  ^ 

Rem.  2.  Of  these  examples,  those  preceded  by  d  or  t,  retain  the  e 
with  most  finnness;  as  ended,  planted,  waded,  hated.  They  had 
commenced  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  require  a  vowel  sound  before  the 
d  ;  &s  endode,  plantode,  hatode,  eardode,  wcardode. 

Rem.  3.  In  poetry  the  e  is  often  omitted,  ('»xcept  in  the  cases  noticed 
under  Rem.  2.)  and  an  apostrophe  takes  its  place.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  poetry  to  use  old  forms. 

Rem.  4.  The  spoken  dialect  has  a  strong  tendency  to  omit  the  e, 
(except  in  the  cases  noticed  under  Rem.  2.)  and  also  to  change  d  into 
t,  after  sharp  or  atonic  mutes ;  as  filld,  slamd,  fand,  slurd,  cryd, 
strayd,  cheivd ;  also  stept  compared  with  stahd  ;  quaft  with  movd ; 
latcht  with  judgd ;  lookt  with  brayd ;  tost  with  whizd ;  plucJct, 
pusht,  etc.  In  prosaic  declamation,  and  in  solemn  reading,  the  e  is 
retained. 

Rem.  5.  In  adjectives  and  adverbs,  formed  from  participles,  the  f  is 
not  omitted ;  as,  a  learned  man  ;  confessedly, 

m.  ENGUSH  VERBS  OP  TUE  MIXED  CONJUGATION. 

Besides  the  strongly  inflected  verbs  and  the  weakly  inflected  verbs, 
there  is  another,  a  small  class,  which  combine  the  two  modes  of  in- 
flection. That  is,  some  verbs,  in  the  past  tense  and  the  past  partici- 
ple, not  only  change  the  radical  vowel  after  the  ancient  mode  of  in- 
flection, but  also  adopt  the  termination  appropriate  to  the  modern  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  this  class  of  verbs. 


Pres.  indie. 

past  indie. 

past  par  tic. 

1.  Beseech, 

besought. 

besought. 

2.  Bring, 

brought. 

brought. 

8.  Buy, 

bought. 

bought. 

4.  Catch, 

caught, 

caught 

6.  Fetch 

faught,  obs. 

faught,  obs. 

6.  May, 

might,  also, 

mought,  or  mote,  ob< 
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as, 


7.  Pitch, 

pight,  obs. 

pight,  obs. 

8.  Reach, 

raught,  obs. 

raught,  obs. 

9.  Seek, 

sought, 

sought. 

10.  Teach, 

taught, 

taught. 

11.  Think, 

thought. 

thought. 

12.  Work, 

wrought. 

wrought 

This  mixed  mode  of 

conjugating  these 

1  verbs  existed  in  the  Anglo- 

kxon  language,  from  which  tlie  £nglish 

language  is  derived ;  as, 

2.  Briiige, 

brohte. 

gebroht. 

3.  Bjcge, 

bohte, 

geboht. 

5.  Fecce, 

C.  Mteg, 

mihte, 
ralite, 

8.  Ruice, 

gerseht. 

9.  Sece, 

sohte. 

gesoht. 

10.  Tjcce, 

Uehte, 

tasht. 

11.  Thence, 

thohte, 

getlioht. 

12.  Wyrce, 

worhte. 

geworht. 

Also  in  Gothic,  the 

most  ancient  form  of  the  Teutonic  language ; 

1 

2.  Brigga, 

brahta. 

briggans. 

3.  Bugja, 

bauhta. 

C.  Mag, 

mahta. 

10.  Teiha, 

11.  Thagkja, 

thahta. 

12.  Vaurkja, 

vaurhta. 

This  mixed  conjugation  exists  also  in  modern  German  ;  as, 

2.  B^nge, 

brachte. 

gebracht. 

0.  Mag, 

mochte. 

gemocht 

8.  Reiche. 

9.  Suche. 

10.  Zeihe, 

11.  Denke, 

dachte. 

gedacht 

12.  Wirke. 

Also  in  Dutch  ;  as, 

2.  Breng, 

bragt. 

gebragt. 

G.  Mag, 

mogt, 

gemogt. 

8.  Reik. 

9.  Zock, 

zocht. 

gezocht 

11.  Denk, 

dacht, 

gedacht. 

12.  Werk, 

wrocht, 

gewrocht. 

J.  w.  o* 


X.  MENTAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION/ 

BY     REV.     JOSCrU    HATKN,     A.    M., 
FROriMOR  IN  AXBIRST  COLLIOB. 


I  DEEM  it  a  privilege  to  address  to-<lay  a  convocation  of  Teachers 
and  of  the  friends  of  education,  convened  from  all  portions  of  the 
country  in  this  our  noble  old  Bay  State ; — a  State  distinguished  from 
the  first  for  its  regard  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  for  education. 
May  the  time  never  come  when  its  attachment  to  any  one  of  these 
great  principles  shall  be  less. 

The  vocation  of  the  teacher  is  one  which,  viewed  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, is  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  lionor,  and  importance.  Much  is 
entrusted  to  him,  much  required  of  him.  To  meet  these  demands, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  culture,  knowing  the  things 
which  he  is  to  teach,  and  knowing  much  besides.  Every  year  en- 
larges tlie  sphere  and  carries  farther  and  farther  out  the  boundary  line 
of  his  dominion,  brings  new  sciences  into  his  field  of  labor,  and  ele- 
vates the  standard  of  his  necessary  qualifications.  He  must  teach 
more  things,  and  he  must  teach  them  better.  Time  was  when  a  few 
simple  elements  constituted  the  amount  of  his  stock  in  trade.  To 
mention  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  was  to 
give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools.  It 
is  not  so  now.  It  will  never  be  so  a^ain.  In  these  matters  our 
country  never  moves  backward.  The  people  have  discovered  that 
there  are  many  things  which  it  is  useful  for  man  on  the  earth  to  know, 
and  that  they  have  the  right  to  know  them ; — the  child  of  the  poor 
man  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  in  the  free  school  as  well  as  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  the  college ;  and  they  mean  that  he  shall  know  them.  At 
the  doors  of  our  public  schools,  of  every  higher  grade,  stand  knock- 
ing already,  an  array  of  sciences  that  would  have  astonished  the  sa- 
vans  of  the  last  generation.  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  Physiol- 
og}-.  Botany,  Cliemistry,  Astronomy,  Physical  Geography,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  sciences, — ail  clamoring  for  admission  ; 
and  for  one  I  predict  they  will  get  in.  The  people  will  know  these 
things,  and  will  insist  that  their  own  children  shall  know  them,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  know  them. 

The  teacher  must  keep  up  with  this  demand.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion,  of  public  intelligence  and  information,  in  a  great  and  free 

*  An  Addreas  delivered  before  lh«  American  Institute  uf  In«:truction  at  its  Annual  Meeting 
In  Springfield. 
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nation  like  our  own  never  sots  backward.  It  moves  on  and  on,  and 
schools  and  committees,  and  teachers  advance  with  it,  or  are  swept 
before  it. 

With  this  demand  for  a  higher  education,  a  larger  and  more  libe- 
ral cuhure,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  the  education  of 
the  young,  the  teachers  of  the  present  day  are,  to  a  great  extent  ear- 
nestly and  cordially  complying.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any 
country,  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  education,  possessing  a  larger 
share  of  general  infurmation,  a  higher  mental  culture  and  training, 
men  of  larger  views,  and  higher  aims,  than  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts.  I  say  this 
without  reserve  or  qualification ;  I  say  it  with  pleasure  and  pride ;  I 
say  it  after  a  careful  observation  of  the  school  systems  of  our  own 
and  of  other  countries. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  useful  science,  all  demanding  the  at- 
tention of  the  well  informed,  and  well  educated  man,  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  one  whose  claims  to  general  attention  have  I  fear  been 
somewhat  overiooked  in  our  country.  Allow  me  then  the  privilege 
of  directing  your  attention  on  this  occasion  to  the  importance  of  the 
science  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  en- 
titled to  a  high  place  in  the  course  of  study  which  every  true  scholar 
and  every  well  informed  man  marks  out  for  himself,  and  especially 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the  education  of 
others. 

I  am  aware  that  in  presenting  such  a  subject,  1  may  seem  to  some, 
to  have  forgotten  the  character  and  objects  of  the  present  association. 
What  has  the  science  of  the  human  mind  to  do  with  schools  and 
school-teaching,  they  may  ask.  This  question  I  will  endeavor  to  an- 
swer before  I  sit  down.  Unless,  however,  I  do  very  much  mistake  the 
character  of  my  audience,  I  see  before  me  to-day  men  who  are  de- 
termined to  omit  no  effort  to  attain  that  discipline  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  that  range  of  thought,  that  wide  and  large  culture,  that  shall 
best  qualify  them  for  their  noble  work.  To  such  men  my  theme  is 
appropriate,  and  to  such  I  address  myself. 

Many  causes  it  must  be  confessed,  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  mental  science  in  our  own  country. 

The  nature  of  the  science  is  such  that  its  benefits  are  not  immedi- 
ately apparent.  Men,  the  dullest,  and  most  uneducated,  can  see  some 
use  in  Chemistry,  or  Botany.  They  teach  how  to  analyze  soils,  and 
how  to  raise  better  crops.  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  of  service  to 
the  mechanic.  ]*hysiology  well  understood,  may  tend  to  lengthen 
life,  and  shorten  the  physiciau^s  bill.     But  what  can  possibly  come  of 
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loftier  attainments,  which  like  divine  truth  come  not  with  observation 
of  men. 

The  causes  at  which  wc  have  now  glanced  may  account  in  part  for 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  science  of  the  mind  in  our  own  coun- 
try. What  then  are  the  reasons,  if  any  there  may  l>e,  why  the 
science  of  which  we  speak  should  be  regarded  as  at  least  of  equal 
importance  with  others,  in  a  course  of  liberal  study. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  education  will  be  apparent,  if  we 
consider  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  other  sciences.  As  we  go 
forth  into  iho  great  field  of  truth,  and  among  the  works  of  God,  and 
begin  to  explore  and  observe  the  things  that  lie  around  us,  we  find 
indeed  nothing  unworthy  our  regard,  but  not  all  things  equally 
worthy.  The  ground  on  which  wc  tread,  and  the  solid  rock,  demand 
and  repay  our  careful  investigation ;  but  when  we  pass  from  these  to 
the  contemplation  of  vegetable  life, — when  we  turn  our  eye  from  the 
soil  to  the  little  flower  that  grows  and  blooms  upon  it,  we  are  con- 
scious of  advance,  of  reaching  a  higher  stage  of  art,  a  higher  depart- 
ment of  creation.  Passing  on  still  to  the  forms  of  animal  existence, 
we  are  conscious  still  of  the  ascending  series.  The  shell  minut<:*ly  beau- 
tifully wrought,  that  hes  by  the  shore  of  the  deep-sounding  soa,  and 
listens  ever  to  its  roar,  the  insect  rejoicing  in  the  sun-beam,  the  thou- 
sand forms  of  life  that  flutter  in  the  air,  and  creep  the  earth,  and  leap 
up  in  the  waters,  and  bound  in  all  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and 
strength,  and  vigorous  life  along  the  mountains  and  over  the  plains, 
these  afford  us  a  higher  field  of  study  than  mere  inanimate  existence, 
however  curious  and  delicate  may  be  its  organization.  When  from 
these  we  pass  on  to  observe  and  study  man  himself,  the  lord  of  thir, 
entire  creation,  when  we  make  his  nature,  his  physical  structure,  his 
habits,  his  languages,  his  cities,  his  laws,  his  arts,  his  wonderful  crea- 
tions, the  objects  of  our  careful  study,  how  much  higher  have  we 
ascended  in  the  scale  of  being  and  in  the  sphere  of  our  explorations. 

But  when,  turning  from  all  these,  we  make  the  mind  of  man  him- 
self our  study,  we  find  ourselves  at  onc«  in  a  region  from  which  wo 
overlook  the  whole  wide  field  of  previous  investigation,  and  toward 
which  all  these  other  sciences  conduct^  as  different  paths  along  the 
mountain  side,  starting  from  different  points,  and  running  in  different 
directions,  but  all  converging  toward,  and  coming  out  at  last  upon  a 
common  terminus  at  the  summit.  That  summit  and  common  ter- 
minus of  sciences  is  the  science  of  mind.  As  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, the  insect,  the  animal,  in  their  varied  and  wonderful  organiza- 
tions, are  all  and  necessarily  inferior  to  man,  so  is  tlie  science  of  them, 
however  important  and  useful,  of  necessity  inferior  to  the  science  of 
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man  himself;  and  as  the  human  body,  wonderful  in  its  structure, 
carious  in  its  mechanism  and  its  laws,  is  nevertheless  inferior  in  dig- 
nitj  and  worth  to  the  spirit  that  dwells  within,  and  is  the  true  lord 
of  this  fair  castle  and  domain,  so  is  the  science  of  the  body,  its 
mechanism,  chemistry,  anatomy,  laws,  inferior  to  the  science  of  the 
mind,  the  divinity  within. 

Many  of  the  sciences  which  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most 
noble  are  themselves  the  creations  of  the  mind.  In  some  sense  all 
adence  may  be  so  regarded.  The  materials  furnished  by  nature  are 
put  together  and  framed  into  a  science  by  the  int<illigent  mind.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  very  materials  seem  to  be  the  creations  of  the 
mind — ^instruments  which  it  devises  to  aid  it  in  its  progress,  and  with 
which  it  works  upon  still  higher  creations,  as  a  mighty  army,  in  its 
resistless  march,  builds  the  roads,  bridges  the  streams,  levels  the 
mountains,  to  make  itself  a  way.  Of  this  sort  seems  to  me  the 
science  of  number  and  quantity ;  when  duly  appreciated,  in  all  its 
extent,  and  range,  and  precision  and  power,  truly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill — for  such  un- 
questionably it  is — a  pure  creation  of  the  mind.  Observe  now  this 
man  of  number  and  of  quantity ;  how  starting  with  a  few  self-evi- 
dent and  simple  truths,  manufacturing  out  of  his  own  brain  and  fancy, 
such  simple  instruments  to  aid  him,  as  a  point,  a  line,  and  a  circle, 
not  one  of  which  is  ever  to  be  found  in  the  actual,  real  world,  not 
one  of  which  has  any  existence  save  in  his  own  imagination,  he  goes 
on  to  combine  and  construct  with  these  until  he  builds  up  a  tower 
whose  top  reaches  the  skies,  and  from  that  lofty  and  impregnable 
tower,  his  castle,  his  fortress,  which  nothing  can  shake,  from  which 
nothing  can  drive  him,  this  man,  this  presumptuous  builder,  calmly 
measures  off  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  calls  their  names,  and 
spans  their  dimensions,  and  weighs  their  bulk,  and  measures  their 
speed,  and  announces  their  coming,  yet  afar  ofl^  and  with  his  magic 
tube  foUows  them  in  their  distant  flight  through  the  wilderness  of 
space.  Is  anything  I  ask  more  strange,  more  admirable  than  this  ? 
Yes,  I  reply,  there  is  one  thing  more  wonderful  even  than  this,  and 
that  is  the  mind  that  devised,  constructed,  and  executed  this  science, 
and  now  works  with  it  as  its  mighty  and  magic  instrument ;  and  he 
that  would  observe  the  most  curious  and  wonderful  thing  of  all,  must 
leave  the  figures,  and  the  diagrams,  the  lines  and  circles,  the  tubes, 
and  the  tables,  with  which  this  man  works,  and  study  the  man  hiin- 
9elf^  the  workman. 

So  also  are  the  creations  of  art,  beautiful,  wonderful,  as  seen  in  the 
canvass  which  warms,  and  glows,  and  moves  into  life  and  passion  as 
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you  gaze,  or  in  the  chiselled  marble  that  with  serene,  calm  feature 
stands  and  looks  upon  you,  all  motionless,  all  passionless,  yet  as  if . 
cognizant  of  your  inmost  being, — an  ideal  presence  drawing  you  to 
itself  as  by  a  species  of  enchantment,  till  a  mysterious  sympathy  springs 
up  between  you  and  it, — this  too  is  wonderful, — this,  and  the  art  that 
can-do  this.  And  yet  one  thing  is  more  so, — the  mind  that  can  con- 
trive and  execute  this  work  of  art. 

So  is  it  also,  with  human  language.  Take  that  grandest  and  most 
majestic  of  them  all,  the  Hebrew  ;  take  that  richest  and  most  finished 
of  them  all,  the  Greek.  You  have  that  which  may  well  receive,  as  it 
well  deserves  your  closest  study,  and  your  warmest  admiration.  Bat 
after  all,  is  it  not  chiefly  interesting  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  illustrating  the  laws,  and  developing  the  hidden  struc- 
ture of  that  mind  ?  The  richness,  the  affluence,  the  elegance,  the  ex- 
actness, the  beauty,  of  what  are  these  the  qualities  ?  Where  did  they 
dwell  ?  In  the  Greek  language,  or  in  the  Greek  mind  ?  Which  is, 
of  the  two,  the  more  wonderful  and  worthy  of  study,  the  statue,  obe- 
lisk, cathedral,  with  its  solemn  aisle,  and  overhanging  dome,  or  the 
mind  that  devised  and  wrought  out  these  things,  that  saw  them  when 
as  yet  they  were  not,  saw  them  in  all  their  perfectness  as  they  were 
to  be? — which  of  the  two,  the  instrument,  or  the  instrument-maker  ? — 
which  of  the  two,  the  Greek  language,  or  the  Greek  mind,  that  called 
into  being  and  use  such  an  instrument  of  speech  ?  And  of  which  is 
the  science  most  noble  and  most  worthy  of  regard  ? 

I  admire  the  genius  of  a  Kepler,  a  Copernicus,  a  Newton.  I  sym- 
pathize with  their  enthusiasm  as  tliey  develop  the  laws,  and  study  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  look  through  the  telescope,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  it  seems  to  lift  me  up,  and  bear  me  away 
into  the  infinite,  and  bring  me  near  those  stately  orbs  that  beyond  the 
ken  of  human  vision  dwell  in  the  silence  and  unbroken  stillness  of 
their  own  eternity.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  fills  my  whole  being 
with  yet  a  deeper  awe  and  reverence  than  even  those  majestic  orbs ; — 
that  is,  the  mind  that  from  this,  its  lowly  dwelling  on  the  earth,  in  all 
the  weakness  and  the  ignorance  of  its  earthly  condition,  looking  out 
afar  into  those  clear  deep  spaces,  can  by  patient  observation,  discover 
the  hidden  laws,  and  spell  out  the  complicated  movements  of  that 
vast  and  busy  orrery  of  worlds. 

An  importance  attaches  to  the  science  of  mind,  if  we  consider,  in  the 
sec-ond  place,  its  connection  with  the  past,  its  historic  associations.  Many 
of  the  sciences  justly  regarded  as  important,  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  This  is  true  indeed  of  most  of  tho  natural  sciences.  Geology, 
Physical  Geography,  Zoology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  are  of 
no  remote  origin.     It  is  scarcely  half  a  century  since  some  of  them 
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truth  may  have  been  those  primitive  hypotheses  and  speculations,  wide 
of  the  mark,  not  unlikely,  those  primitive  inquiries,  and  laborious  pa- 
tient investigations ;  but  they  were  the  foundations  and  first  begin- 
nings of  a  science  that  probably  goes  further  back  into  antiquity,  and 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  thoughtful,  earnest 
minds  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  than  any  other  that  can  be 
named.  And  from  the  day  when  such  inquiries  first  presented  them- 
selves to  the  first  reflecting  and  inquiring  mind,  from  that  age  to  this, 
what  earnest  reaching  forth  and  striving  to  grasp  the  true,  the  un- 
known, the  infinite,  to  learn  a  little  of  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  to 
lift  up  a  little  in  some  way  the  impenetrable  veil  that  shuts  down 
about  us  here,  and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  realms  that  lie  beyond. 

The  student  of  astronomv,  as  he  watches  the  heavenlv  bodies,  is 
carried  back  to  the  past,  and  filled  with  peculiar  emotion,  as  he  re- 
members that  on  these  same  constellations  which  he  now  beholds,  other 
eyes  fixed  their  earnest  gaze,  in  those  years  when  the  earth  was  young; 
beheld  them  then,  as  he  beholds  them  now, — Orion,  there,  and 
Pleiades,  and  Taurus,  and  the  varied  host ;  and  so  in  like  manner  is 
the  student  of  philosophy  linked  with  remotest  ages,  and  associated 
with  the  greatest  and  richest  historic  names  and  periods,  when  he 
meditates  upon  those  themes  which  have  tasked  the  human  mind  from 
the  beginning,  on  which  the  mighty  Stagy  rite  discoursed,  walking  to 
and  fro,  with  his  disciples,  and  the  noble-souled  Plato,  and  Plato's 
great  master,  and  the  still  earlier  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  colonies,  whose 
works  are  mostly  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  ages,  and  the  wreck  of 
time,  but  who  meditated,  and  doubted,  and  believed,  and  taught,  upon 
the  very  same  problems  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  student  at 
the  present  day.  He  that  would  hold  converse  with  the  noblest 
spirits  of  the  past,  must  frequent  the  paths  and  explore  the  fields 
which  were  their  favorite  resort. 

The  importance  of  mental  science  is  evident  further,  from  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  our  own  interests,  and  personal  destinies — some 
sciences  interest  us  as  abstractions,  merely  speculative  systems  of 
truth ;  some  as  realities,  and  facts,  but  of  such  a  nature,  so  remote 
from  humanity,  and  the  cofhmon  wants  of  the  race,  as  to  make  little 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man.  We  are  interested  in  mathe- 
matical truth,  as  in  a  finely  cut  and  beautiful  crystal,  every  part  finish- 
ed and  perfect,  just  as  it  existed  from  of  old,  before  man  was  upon  the 
earth,  or  there  was  any  intelligence  save  that  of  the  Creator  to  con- 
template its  beauty.  What  connection  have  those  eternal  and  un- 
changable  truths  with  man  and  his  afl'airs.  Thoy  would  have  been 
equally  true  had  he  never  existed.     We  observe  the  movements  of 
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the  heavenlj  bodies^  bot  feel  as  we  so  do  UuU  those  orbs  are  &r  be- 
yond as,  having  no  relation  to  na,  ignorant  of  as,  keefdng  their  statel j 
progress  even  as  thej  moved  ages  ago,  acd  as  thf-j  vill  ages  Lence. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  them,  or  they  with  us  ?  We  watch  ihcm 
as  they  hold  their  course  through  the  deep  firmament,  as  cLildren 
standing  on  the  shore  watch  the  distant  moving  sail  that  glid:^ 
silently  along  the  horizon — so  far,  so  beautiful,  so  stilL  Even  thus 
sail  those  swifi  ships  of  the  firmament  on  the  wide  sea  above  us,  and 
only  He  who  built  them,  and  who  guides  their  course,  knows  their 
history. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  ourselves,  the  laws  of  our  own 
intelligence  and  consciousness,  the  problems  of  our  own  being  and 
destiny,  our  investigations  assume  a  practical  importance  and  inte- 
rest which  pertain  to  no  other  departments  of  truth.  It  is  no  longer 
the  distant  star  in  the  heavens,  shining  where  God  placed  it  ages 
ago,  no  longer  the  sail  dimly  visible  on  the  far  horizon,  but  our 
own  conscious  being,  that  is  the  object  of  our  thought  The  question 
is  no  longer,  whence  comes  that  swift  ship,  whither  goes  it,  what 
bears  it ;  but  what  am  /,  and  whither  going,  and  what  freight  bear  I. 
myself  a  swifl  sailing  ship  on  this  ever  flowing  sea  of  time, — what  is 
my  destination,  and  what  my  history  ?  This  mysterious  soul  which 
animates  me,  and  is  the  presiding  divinity  over  all  my  actions,  what 
is  it,  with  all  its  faculties — reason,  imagination,  memory,  sense — these 
varied  powers  and  laws  of  my  being  ?  What  is  that  wonderful  change 
that  passes  over  me,  when,  no  longer  in  communion  with  the  external 
world,  I  am  still  conscious  of  existence,  and  the  busy  thoughts  are  ac- 
Uve  still — that  state  which  men  call  sleep  ?  And  what  is  that  still 
more  dread  and  mysterious  change  that  must  soon  pass  upon  me — 
that  which  men  call  death  ?.  How  is  it  that  objects,  and  events,  re- 
mote in  time  and  space,  come  back  to  the  mind  with  all  the  freshness 
and  reality  of  the  passing  moment  ?  What  is  tliat  principle  of  my 
nature  that  presumes  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  all  my  inclina- 
tions and  passions,  and  lifting  its  reproving  finger,  say  to  me  thou 
shalt,  and  thou  shalt  not ;  and  which,  when  I  disobey  this  command, 
pursues  my  steps  like  a  vindictive  angel,  tracks  me  over  the  wide 
world,  fills  my  whole  soul  with  misery,  my  whole  future  being  with 
remorse  ?  What  mean  I  by  that  little  word, — duty, — what  by  that 
little  word, — ought, — that  connects  itself  so  often,  and  so  closely  with 
my  pursuits,  and  my  happiness  ?  Ought  what,  and  why  ought,  and 
to  whom  ought  ?  Am  I  free,  or  am  I  under  the  chain  of  stern  in- 
evitable fiate  ?  Are  all  my  actions  predetermined,  and  by  whom ;  if 
not,  then  where  is  Diety,  and  that  superintending  Providence  tlat 
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men  say  goverDs  all  things ;  if  thej  are,  then  what  can  I  do  other 
than  what  is  already  determined,  and  so  being  no  longer  free,  how  is 
it  that  I  am  responsible  ?  What  power  and  control  have  I,  in  a  word, 
over  these  restless  powers  and  passions  of  my  own  moral  being  f 

These  are  grave  questions.  Who  shall  solve  me  these  problems  ? 
Who  shall  tell  me  what  I  am,  and  what  I  am  to  be  ?  Who  shall  read 
me  this  strange  inexplicable  riddle  of  human  life  ?  Whether  it  can 
solve  them,  or  not,  these  are  tho  questions  and  the  problems,  that 
mental  philosophy  discusses,  and  we  perceive  at  a  glance  their  direct 
and  practical  bearing  on  the  great  interests  and  personal  wants  of  man 
as  an  indi>'idual. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mental  science 
appears  furthermore  from  its  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the 
practical  pursuits  and  sciences.  It  may  be  said  to  underlie  many  of 
the  most  important  of  these  pursuits  and  professions.  Even  theology, 
the  noblest  and  highest  of  all  sciences,  because  conversant  with  the 
noblest  and  highest  themes,  while  at  the  same  time  most  practical,  is 
itself  in  a  peculiar  sense  based  upon  the  science  of  mind.  Our  philoso- 
phy always  and  of  necessity  underlies  our  theology,  and  shapes  in 
some  measure  its  character,  as  the  solid  strata  that  lie  unseen  beneath 
the  surface  give  direction,  and  figure,  and  altitude  to  the  mountain 
range.  The  facts,  the  indi\ndual  truths,  the  general  data,  are  indeed 
given,  revealed  in  nature,  and  in  the  divine  jvord ; — but  not  the  sys- 
tem, not  the  science ;  these  are  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  materials 
given,  by  the  thinking,  reflecting  mind,  for  itself.  The  stars  are  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  flowers  are  in  the  fields,  but,  it  is  for  man  to  arrange 
and  classify  them,  and  not  till  he  has  done  this  for  himself,  has  he  a 
science  of  astronomy,  and  of  botany.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the 
science  of  divine  truth.  Now  it  is  in  part,  at  least,  the  oflSee  of  phi- 
losophy to  gather,  arrange  and  classify  the  great  truths  which  Qod  has 
scattered  abroad  in  nature  and  in  revelation.  It  &lls  properly  within 
her  sphere.  She  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  voice  in  the  arrangement,  and 
is  entitled  to  be  heard.  Not  to  speak  of  the  very  idea  which  we  form 
of  the  divine  being,  borrowed  as  it  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  from 
our  previous  idea  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  our  own  spiritual  ezistr 
ence, — not  to  speak  of  the  several  modes  of  argument  by  which  we 
seek  to  establish,  in  natural  theology,  the  primary  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God, — ^what  questions  I  may  ask  go  deeper  into  the  ground- 
work of  any  and  every  theological  system,  than  those  pertaining  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will, — the  government  of  the  affections,  inclina- 
tions, and  passions  of  the  human  soul, — man^s  power  over  himself  to 
make  himself  other  and  better  than  he  is,  to  do  what  he  has  no  dis- 
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posiUon  to  do,  liis  power  in  a  word  to  obey  all  the  divine  commaDds. 
These,  however,  are  questions  strictly  and  purely  psychological.  You 
can  not  stir  a  step  in  the  application  of  theology  to  practice,  till  you 
have  in  soroe  way  settled  these  questions  in  your  own  mind,  and  that 
will  be  for  the  time  your  science,  and  your  philosophy. 

Nor  is  it  theology  alone,  that  must  fall  back  upon  philosophy.  The 
physician  finds  when  he  comes  into  the  practice  of  his  profession,  if 
he  never  knew  it  before,  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  to  con- 
stitute a  most  important  part  of  his  study  and  observation.  If  he  de- 
sires to  succeed  in  his  profession,  he  must  understand  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  memory,  of  association,  of  imagination ;  how  to  avoid 
and  how  to  touch  the  hidden  springs  of  thought  and  feeling ;  the 
effect  on  the  bodily  organization  of  the  due  and  of  the  undue  exertion 
of  each  of  the  mental  faculties ;  in  fine  the  whole  relation  of  mind, 
and  its  operations,  to  body,  and  its  functions,  with  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  each  upon  the  other.  Unless  he  knows  these  things  he 
knows  not  often  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  blindly  under- 
takes to  cure.  Its  springs  and  causes  lie  often  back  among  the  laws 
of  the  mind.  To  one  who  rightly  understands  the  matter,  a  word 
fitly  spoken,  a  suggestion,  a  mere  tone  of  the  voice,  is  often  the  most 
potent  medicine.  For  want  of  this,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  disease,  treated  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  scientifically  cured,  while  the  patient  is  awkwardly  left  to 
die  in  the  process.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  field  of  inquiry 
and  research  now  pointed  out,  is  one  very  imperfectly  understood,  if 
it  be  not  in  part  quite  generally  overlooked  by  the  medical  profession. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  to  the  public  speaker^  whether  at  the  bar,  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  public  assembly  of 
whatever  kind,  and  on  whatever  occasion,  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  an  ability  to  make  practical  use  of  that  knowledge,  \b  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  Success  in  oratory,  depends,  I  admit,  on  other 
things,  not  a  little ; — the  voice,  the  manner,  the  theme,  the  occasion, 
the  personal  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  speaker,  the  combination 
and  mood  of  the  audience ; — but  he  who  best  understands  the  laws 
and  movements  of  the  human  mind, — how  to  touch  the  feelings  how  to 
awaken  the  passions,  how  to  excite  the  fears  and  the  hopes,  how  to 
rouse  the  resentment  of  his  hearers, — how  again  to  soothe  the  excited 
feeling,  how  to  allay  prejudice,  and  call  into  exercise  the  calm  reason 
and  sober  judgment  of  men,  he  will  best  be  able  to  eflfect  his  purpose, 
by  turning  to  his  own  account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
and  like  a  skillful  organist,  touching  with  ease,  yet  with  precision,  and 
effect,  what  key  of  the  many-voiced  instrument  he  will.    No  man 
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can  do  this  who  does  not  understand  well  the  instrument  on  which 
he  plays. 

Not  to  the  theologian,  the  physician,  the  orator  alone,  is  the  science 
of  mind  an  important  auxiliary,  if  not  an  indispensable  requisite  to  sue- 
ceFS.     To  the  teacher  it  is  especially  of  use,  and  that  in  many  ways. 

It  is  of  use  in  enlarging  his  8j>here  of  thought  and  information.  It 
is  necessary  for  him  to  know  more  things  than  he  teaches,  or  expects 
to  teach.  No  man  is  fit  to  teach  spelling  and  arithmetic,  who  knows 
nothing  but  to  spell  and  to  cipher.  He  may  not  have  occasion  to 
teach  Greek  or  Conic  Sections  in  the  village  school ;  but  he  will 
have  a  larger  and  richer  mind  for  having  learned  these  things,  and 
will  be  able  to  tench  the  most  common  and  simple  English  branches 
all  the  hotter  in  consequence.  And  so  of  mental  science,  lie  may 
not  have  a  class  in  metaf»hysics,  but  if  he  have  a  clear,  strong,  well 
disciplined  mind  himself,  in  consequence  of  that  intellectual  training 
which  such  studies  afford,  he  will  be  a  bettor  teacher  of  whatever  he 
has  occasion  to  teach.  His  advantage  will  appear,  his  gain  and  posi- 
tion, increase  of  power,  and  skill  will  Ik'  manifest  in  whatever  simplest 
thing  he  is  set  to  do.  Ho  will  teaoh  the  English  alphabet  in  a  wiser 
and  better  manner,  for  it.  He  may  not  have  a  class  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
but  lo  read  the  Iliad  will  help  him  to  explain  the  construction  of  many 
a  sentence  in  Pope,  or  Milton,  to  the  juveniles  who  are  laboriously 
toiling  through  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  English  Grammar.  Ho 
may  not  have  occasion  to  teach  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Zoology ; 
but  the  physical  sciences  will  replenish  his  mind  with  ideas,  and  fur- 
nish him  useful  illustrations  with  which  to  enliven  the  monotony  or 
dullness  of  Uie  class-book  recitation.  There  is  hardly  a  department, 
I  suppose,  of  useful  learning,  \\hich  may  not  be  of  direct  use  to  the 
teacher  in  the  manner  now  indicated.  If,  as  Cicero  affinns,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  orator  to  know  all  subjects  in  order  to  speak  well 
upon  one,  it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  teacher.  But  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  science  that  tciids  more  directly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
mental  activity,  and  at  the  s<'imc  time  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
native  power  of  the  mind,  than  the  science  of  the  mind  itself. 

But  more  especially  will  this  science  be  of  use  to  the  teacher,  in  the 
knowledge  which  it  will  give  him  of  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  the 
skill  in  dealing  with  that  mind.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  the  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  is  set  to  play — a  curious  instrument  of  many  and 
strange  keys  and  stops — and  to  handle  it  well  and  skillfully  is  no  or- 
dinary acquirement  What  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  instrument^  not  one  key  from  another,  but 
only  and  simply  the  music  which  he  is  to  perform ; — nothing  of  the 
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ago  in  which  we  find  him  at  the  common  school.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  treatises  on  the  science  which  he  would  not  compreliend, 
many  subjects  connected  with  it  which  he  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
master ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  simple  elements  and  outlines  of  the 
science  are  beyond  his  reach,  is  a  great  mistake.  As  to  the  names 
and  terms  employed,  tliey  are  for  the  most  part  already  familiar,  and 
do  not  for  a  moment  compare  in  difficulty  with  the  new  and  difficult 
words  constantly  in  use  in  any  and  every  physical  science,  as  botany 
or  physiology,  or  natural  philosophy;  while  as  to  the  truths  contained 
in  the  science,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  loss  important,  not  less  in- 
teresting to  the  learner,  certainly  not  less  simple  and  easy  of  acquisi- 
tion, than  those  of  any  other  science.  Any  child  that  can  be  taught 
the  complicated  processes  of  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions, 
can  be  taught  the  most  important  truths  of  mental  science,  in  less 
time,  and  with  less  trouble,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  teacher.  Let 
the  teacher,  in  the  absence  of  any  suitable  elementary  treatise,  be 
himself  the  book.  Let  him  in  some  moment  of  leisure  from  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  the  school-room,  such  moments  as  every  wise 
teacher  will  take  care  to  secure,  and  to  turn  to  good  account,  gather  a 
little  circle  of  his  pupils  around  him,  and  propose  to  them,  for  instance^ 
this  question  or  problem, — ^how  many  really  different  sorts  of  things 
the  mind  can  do.  Their  answers  at  first  may  be  vague,  and  wide  of 
the  mark,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  assume  a  definite  shape,  and 
presently  reach  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  possible  forms  of  mental 
activity  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  distinct  departments,  of  ihinkingy 
feeling,  and  willing,  A  great  step  has  been  taken  when  even  this  sim- 
ple point  is  reached.  Let  him  again,  at  another  time,  direct  their  A- 
tention  to  the  manner  in  which  one  thought  leads  to,  or  suggests  an- 
other ;  how  it  happens  that  the  sight  of  Henry's  book,  or  seat,  re- 
minds them  at  once  of  Henry ;  and  they  will  soon  find  out  for  them- 
selves what  are  the  great  laws  of  association.  In  like  manner  the 
philosophy  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  attention,  of  abstraction, 
and  classification,  and  other  faculties,  may  be  explained.  If  by  the 
time  such  an  exercise  has  been  twice  or  thrice  attempted,  the  teacher 
does  not  find  his  pupils  becoming  somewhat  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  science,  I  will  consent  that  he  drop  the  subjecL 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Enough  to 
have  thrown  out  a  few  suggestions.  Enough,  if  what  I  have  said  shall 
awaken  the  attention  of  even  one  thoughtful  earnest  mind,  desirous 
of  the  best  attainments  for  itself,  and  the  highest  skill  in  the  noble 
profession  of  educating  and  training  other  minds,  and  shall  lead  it  to 
a  more  c^refiil  study  of  that  science  which  may  be  said  to  lie,  in  a 
sense,  at  the  foandatiou  of  all  others. 
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XL    WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

■DITOB  OF  THE  FQMT  SERIES  OF  THE    AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATIOV, 

■oaroN,  1896  to  1839. 


The  following  are  a  few  particulars  of  the  professional  life  of  Mr. 
William  Russell, — the  editor  of  the  first  periodical  published  in  the 
English  language,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  nearly  forty  years  an  active  teacher  and  laborer  in  the 
educational  field. 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Latin  school,  and  the  university  of  that  city.  During  his  course  of 
study  in  the  latter  of  these  institutions,  the  **  First  Philosophy  Class," 
—embracing  the  subjects  of  intellectual  philosophy,  logic  and  rhet- 
oric,— was,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Russell, in  his  subsequent  life  as  a  teacher, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  George  Jardine,  author  of  the  "Outlines 
of  Philosophical  Education."  That  eminent  and  revered  instructor, 
by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  on  his  favorite  theme,  the  philosophy  of 
human  culture,  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  with  his  views,  in  the 
minds  of  his  students.  After  fifty  years  noble  ser\'ice,  he  still  retained 
a  warm  feeling  for  whatever  concerned  the  subject  of  education ;  as 
he  manifested  in  his  cordial  expressions  of  pleasure  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
the  vear  1828. 

An  incipient  pulmonary  affection  made  it  advisable  for  Mr.  Russell, 
immediately  on  completing  his  college  course,  to  leave  his  native  land, 
for  a  residence  in  a  warmer  climate.  He  came,  accordingly,  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  1817 ;  and,  deeming  it  unadvisable,  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  life,  to  accept  the  offered  situation  of  "rector"  of  an 
academy,  commenced  the  business  of  instruction,  as  a  private  tutor, 
in  the  family  of  a  distinguished  Georgian  statesman. 

In  this  occupation,  he  passed,  advantageously  to  his  health,  a  few 
of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  as  a  teacher.  He  subsequently  revisited 
Scotland  ;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  southern  friends,  returned  in 
the  year  following  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  two  years,  took 
charge  of  the  Chatham  Academy,  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  His  mar- 
riage connection  with  a  lady  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  creating  a 
preference  for  a  family  residence  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  he  taught 
there  for  some  years,  the  New  Township  Academy,  and  the  Hopkins 
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Grammar  School, — the  preparatory  classical  seminary  connected  with 
Yale  College. 

The  peculiar  form  of  illness,  to  which  Mr.  Russell  is  liable  in  cold  lati- 
tudes, having  returned,  a  less  sedentary  mode  of  teaching  became  de- 
sirable for  him ;  and  with  a  view  to  tlie  benefit  of  such  a  change, 
he  commenced  the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  in  connection 
with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Public  Latin  School,  and  Chauncy  Hall  School,  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Soon  after  this  change  of  occupation,  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  editorial  charge  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  first  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wait,  in  1826,  next  by  Mr. 
S.  O.  Goodrich,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Carter  <k  Hendee.  Mr. 
Russell  continued  to  conduct  this  periodical  for  nearly  three  years 
from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

The  early  direction  given  to  Mr.  Russell's  studies  and  pursuits  by  the 
influence  of  Professor  Jardine,  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
general  subject  of  modes  of  education,  in  their  atlaptation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  character.  This  circumstance  subsequently 
proved  a  useful  preparation  for  the  business  of  conducting  an  educa- 
tional journal  at  a  time  when,  as  yet,  no  publication  of  that  descrip- 
tion existed  in  our  own  country  or  in  England;  although  the  light 
shed  on  the  whole  subject  of  education  by  the  labors  of  Pestalozzi, 
had  excited,  throughout  Europe  and  America,  a  fresh  interest  on  all 
the  great  questions  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  culture. 

The  only  Journals  then  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education,  were 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  important  changes  in 
the  plan  and  character  of  education,  was  beginning  to  be  deeply  felt 
in  England.  But  this  feeling  had  hitherto  been  expressed  only  in 
detached  suggestions  from  the  minds  of  individuals,  in  occasional 
pamphlets,  or  similar  forms  of  publication.  In  the  United  States,  the 
condition  of  matters  was  much  the  same  as  in  England;  although,  in 
some  instances,  the  degree  of  attention  excited  on  the  subject,  was 
both  stronger  and  more  definite. 

Warren  Colburn's  invaluable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  in  the  publication  of  his  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  had  vir- 
tually introduced  the  spirit  of  Pe^talozzi's  methods  of  instrucUon 
into  the  schools  of  New  England ;  and  much  had  been  eflfected  by 
the  diftusion  of  liberal  views  oil  the  whole  subject  of  education,  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  through  his  numerous  and  able  editorial  articles 
in  the  United  States  Literary  (Jazette. 
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Mucli  also  bad  been  done  toward  the  same  results  by  the  success- 
ful exertions  of  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Valuable  aid 
had  been  rendered,  likewise,  to  the  interests  of  education,  by  Xhe  ex- 
ertions of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  llartford,  for  the  introduction 
of  modes  of  instruction  adapted  to  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  incidentally  shedding  a  truer  light  on  all  forms  of  mental  devel- 
opment. The  arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  unassisted  editorial 
care  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  although  of  no  pecuniary  benefit 
to  him  personally,  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  many  invaluable  re- 
sults to  which  they  led.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  physical  education,  in  various  forms,  into  American  semina- 
ries ;  more  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  female  education  ;  more 
genial  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  early  culture  in  prima- 
ry schools ;  the  establishment  of  lyceums  and  other  popular  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  the  forma- 
tion of  Teachers'  Associations,  and  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for 
teachers. 

The  Journal  met  with  warm  encouragement  throughout  the  Union, 
and  was  extensively  used  as  a  vehicle  of  communication,  both  for 
developing  the  views  of  the  friends  of  education  in  several  of  the 
States  which  were  then  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  which  were  then  claiming  general  attention  in  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  our  country,  where  the  subject  of  education .  had 
attained  to  a  more  mature  stage  of  advancement.  Eqiinent  educators 
and  pbilanthropists  abroad,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
gave  their  cordial  sympathy  and  commendation  to  the  design  and 
character  of  the  American  Journal,  and  contributed  effectual  aid  to 
its  purposes,  by  liberal  exchanges,  and  copious  supplies  of  material, 
in  the  shape  of  important  public  documents. 

The  editorial  care  of  the  Journal,  though  an  exceedingly  laborious 
form  of  occupation,  was  one  which  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Russell,  from  his  personal  tastes  and  habits ;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
continued  it,  could  he  have  done  so  with  safety.  But  the  employ- 
ment of  conducting  an  educational  periodical  being  necessarily,  for 
the  most  part,  a  gratuitous  service,  it  cx>uld  only  be  performed  by 
laboring  at  night  after  the  days'  occupation  in  teaching.  Three  years 
of  tbis  double  toil  occasioned  a  reduction  of  strength  which  called 
for  a  temporary  cessation  of  exertion  ;  and  at  the  request  of  an  emi- 
nent friend  of  education,  residing  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Russell  taught,  for  several  years,  a  limited  class  of  young  ladie&^\\i\]^^\. 
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viUage,  and,  sab^equently,  a  school  of  a  similar  description,  togetW 
with  private  classes,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  resumed  his  former  line  of  teaching 
there  and  at  Andover;  attending,  at  intervals,  as  lecturer  and  in- 
structor, at  tlie  spring  and  autumn  sessions  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Schools.  Mr.  Russell  was  em- 
ployed, also,  for  some  years,  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire ;  occupying  himself,  during  the 
winter  season,  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate,  in  teaching  classes 
at  Princeton  College,  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Jn  fulfilling  these  numerous  engagements,  he  was  frequently  assisted 
Jt>y  his  son, — now  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  of  New  Britian,  Connecti- 
cut, who,  from  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  still  affords  such 
aid  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  that  State. 

In  1849,  at  the  inviUition  of  friends  of  education  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Russell  established  there  a  seminary  for  teachers,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  or  direct,  for  several  years.  But  his  health  inca- 
pacitating him  for  the  active  duties  of  teaching,  during  the  severe 
winters  of  that  region,  he  was  induced,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  to  move 
his  Seminary  to  Lancaster,  Ma<4sachusetts,  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Russell  commenced  his  seminary  in  Lancaster,  with  liberal  aid 
from  the  local  friends  of  education  there,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
numero\is  and  superior  corps  of  instructors ;  among  whom  were  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Kriisi  of  Switzerland,  previously  instructor  in  math- 
ematics and  modern  languag?s,  in  the  Hoine  and  Colonial  Normal 
Seminarv  of  Ix)ndon,  and  now  Instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Institutes, — Professor  William  J.  Whittaker  of  London, 
subsequently  Principal  of  the  Boston  School  of  Design,  and  now 
similarly  occupied  in  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia, — Mr.  Dana  P.  Colbum, 
now  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Providence,  and 
Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  of  Amherst  College,  now  Instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Institutes. 

But  the  highly  liberal  course  now  adopted  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  establishing  State  scholarships  in'  her  colleges,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business 
of  teaching  in  the  ]>ublic  high  schools  of  the  Stt\te,  and  in  the  gen- 
erous encouragement  given  to  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  to  extend  their  course  of  professional  study,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  private  establishment 
for  the  higher  professional  training  of  teachers.  Mr.  Russell,  therefore, 
devotes,  at  present,  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  year  to  instruction  in 
Lancaster.     During  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  he  continues  to 
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attend  the  circuit  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the  State,  lield  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Russeirs 
'department  in  the  institutes  is  that  of  lecturer  and  instructor  in 
reading  and  elocution.  Part  of  the  year  he  devotes,  as  formerly,  to 
the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  at  several  of  our  New  England 
colleges  and  professional  seminaries. 

The  principal  services  which  Mr.  Russell  has  rendered  by  his  personal 
exertions  in  the  field  of  education,  have  been  those  of  editorial  labor, 
the  direction  of  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  the  instruction  of  classes 
at  Teachers'  Institutes.  As  a  practical  teacher,  however,  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged,  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  elocution,  in  semi- 
naries of  various  grades.  A  number  of  his  earlier  years  were  spent 
in  the  usual  forms  of  academic  supervision  and  instruction.  His 
modes  of  teaching,  when  so  situated,  he  has  developed  in  his  course 
of  grammatical  exercises  adapted  to  his  edition  of  Adams'  Latin 
Grammar, — in  his  Grammar  of  Composition,  and  in  his  Exercises  on 
Words.  His  methods  in  elocution,  adapted  to  the  successive  stages 
of  instruction,  are  embodied  in  his  series  of  reading  manuals  and 
other  text-books,*  which  have  been  extensively  used  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  professional  seminaries,  and  have  effectually  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of  education  previously 
much  neglected. 

A  subject  to  which  Mr.  Russell  has  devoted  much  attention  and  which 
he  has  frequently  brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  teachers,  is  one 
of  common  interest  to  all  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  as  a 
business  for  life, — the  importance  of  placing  the  occupation  on  the 
footing  of  a  recognized  profession.  After  his  address  on  this  subject, 
before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Association  of  Teachers,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  it ;  and  a  resolution  was  subsequently 
passed  by  that  body,  that  admission  to  membership  in  the  Association 
should  thenceforth  take  place  by  professional  examination  and  certifi- 
cate. We  hope  that  Mr.  Russell,  before  withdrawing  from  the  field  of 
active  labor  in  education,  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
wishes  regarding  the  distinct  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession, 
amply  fulfilled  throughout  our  country,  and  the  profession  crowded 
with  practitioners,  trained  and  qualified  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
expectations. 


*  A  lift  of  these  and  bis  other  publications  we  have  annexed  to  this  sketch  of  his  profes* 
•ional  life.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  R.  to  state,  with  reference  to  their  large  apparent 
number,  that  his  works  were  not  published  for  pecuniary  purposes,  but  were  mostly  pre* 
pared  at  the  snlicitatinn  of  his  numerous  classes  of  teachers,  for  their  immediate  use.  A  few 
of  them  unexpectedly  obtained  a  wide  circulation  ;  but  most  of  then  have  been  serviceable 
rather  as  pioneers  than  otherwise. 
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Text-Books;    and  Works  relating  to  Education.     By  William 
Russell. 

Suggestions  on  Education :  relating  particularly  to  the  Method  of 
Instruction  commonly  adopted  in  Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  the  Classics.     New  Haven  :  A.  U.  Maltby  &  Co.  1823. 

A  Grammar  of  Composition :  including  a  practical  review  of  the 
principles  of  Rhetoric,  a  series  of  exercises  in  Rhetorical  Analysis, 
and  six  introductory  courses  of  Composition.  New  Haven  :  A.  H. 
Maltby  &  Co.    1823. 

Adam's  Latin  Grammar^  abridged  and  arranged  in  a  course  of 
Practicid  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners.  To 
which  are  added  Rules  of  Pronunciation  in  reading  Latin.  New 
Haven  :  A.  H.  Maltbv  k  Co.    1824. 

Am.  Journal  of  Education.    Vols.  I.  H.  IH.    Boston  :  1826,-7,-8. 

A  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction :  consisting  of  Mr.  Fowle's  Di- 
rections for  introducing  in  common  schools  the  improved  system 
adopted  in  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining some  considerations  in  favor  of  the  Monitorial  Method,  and  a 
sketch  of  its  progress,  embracing  a  view  of  its  adaptation  to  instruc- 
tion in  academies,  preparatory  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Boston: 
Wait,  Green  <k  Co.  1826. 

The  Library  of  Education,  Vol.  I.  "  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
Education,"  by  John  Locke  ;  and  a  **  Treatise  of  Education,''  by  John 
Milton  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Locke's  Memoranda  on  Study. 
Boston:  Gray  <k  Bowen.    1830. 

Journal  of  Instruction,  [Semi-monthly  periodical.]    Phila. :  1831. 

Lessons  in  Enunciation  :  comprising  a  course  of  Elementary  Exer- 
cises, and  a  statement  of  Common  Errors  in  Articulation,  with  the  rules 
of  corre(;t  usnge  in  Pronouncing.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 
containing  Rules  and  Exercises  on  the  mode  of  Enunciation  required 
for  Public  Reading  and  Speaking.     Boston  :  Melvin  Lord.     1830. 

Rudiments  of  Gesture^  comprising  illustrations  of  common  Fjiults 
in  Attitude  and  Action.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  designed 
for  practical  exercises  in  Declamation,  consisting  of  a  Debate  on  the 
Character  of  Julius  C«sar,  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  Boston : 
G.  W.  Palmer  &  Co.    1838. 

Exercises  in  Elocution^  exemplifying  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
art  of  Reading.     Boston  :  Jenks  <k  Palmer.    1841. 

The  American  Elocutionist :  comprising  **  Lessons  in  Enunciation," 
"Exercises  in  Elocution,"  and  ** Rudiments  of  Gesture."  With  a 
selection  of  New  Pieces  for  practice  in  Reading  and  Declamation ; 
and  engraved  Illustrations  in  Attitude  and  Action.  Designed  for 
Colleges,  Professional  Institutions,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools. 
Boston  :  Jenks,  Palmer  <k  Co.     1844. 

Primer^  or  First  Steps  in  Spelling  and  Reading.  Designed  as 
introductory  to  the  Spelling  Book,  and  forming  I*art  1.  of  a  series  of 
Books  for  Elementory  Schools.    Boston  :  Tappan  k  Dennet.  1844. 

Spelling- Book :    or.  Second  Course  of  Lessons  in  Spelling  and 
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Beading.  Deseed  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  Primer,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  other  parts  of  his  Elementary  and  Common  School 
Series.     Boston  :  Tappan  <&  Den  net.    1844. 

Primary  Reader  :  a  selection  of  easy  Reading  Lessons,  with  intro- 
ductory exercises  in  Articulation,  for  Younfj  Classes.  Desipied  to 
follow  the  Spelling-book,  and  forming  Part  IV.  of  Russjeirs  Elemen- 
tary Series.     Boston  :  Tappan  &  Whittemore.    1844. 

Sequel  to  the  Primary  Reader  of  Russell's  Elementary  Series. 
Designed  to  precede  Russeira  and  Goldsbury's  Common-School 
Series.     Boston:  Tappan  &  Whittemore.    1844. 

Introduction  to  the  Primary  Reader  of  Russell's  Elementary  Se- 
ries. Designed  to  accompany  the  Spelling-book.  Boston  :  Tappan, 
Whittemore  &  Mason.    1845. 

Introduction  to  the  American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker  ; 
comprising  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse :  with  Elementary  Rules 
and  Exercises  in  Pronunciation.  By  William  Russell  and  John 
Goldsbury,  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  Reader.  Boston  :  Clias. 
Tappan.    1845. 

The  American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker :  a  Selection 
of  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  with  Rules  for  Reading  and  Speaking. 
By  John  Goldsbury  and  William  Russell.  Boston  :  Tappan  & 
Whittemore.    1845. 

Introduction  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader  :  contain- 
ing a  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons,  together  with  the  Rudiments  of 
Elocution,  adapted  to  Female  Readers.  By  William  and  Anna  U. 
Russell,  authors   of  the  above-mentioned  Reader.     Boston:  James 

Munroe  <&  Co.    1845. 

• 

The  Young  Ladies^  Elocutionary  Reader :  containing  a  Selection 
of  Reading  Lessons,  by  Anna  U.  Russell,  with  introductory  Rules 
and  Exercises  in  Elocution,  adapted  to  Female  Readers,  by  William 
Russell.     Boston  :  James  Munroe  &  Co.    1845. 

Elements  of  Musical  Articulation,  by  William  Russell.  With 
Illustrations  in  Vocal  Music,  by  Lowell  Mason,  Prof.  Boston  Academy 
of  Music.     Boston  :  Wilkins,  Carter  <fe  Co.    1845. 

Lessons  at  Home  in  Spelling  and  Reading,  Parts  I.  and  11. 
Boston :  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.    1846. 

Orthophony ;  or  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Elocution :  A 
Manual  of  Elementary  Exercises,  adapted  to  Dr.  Rush's  "  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Voice,"  and  the  system  of  vocal  culture  introduced  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Murdock.  Designed  as  an  introduction  to  Russell's 
"American  Elocutionist."  Compiled  by  William  Russell.  With  a 
Supplement  on  Purity  of  Tone,  by  G.  J.  Webb,  Prof.  Boston  Acad- 
emy of  Music.     Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  <fe  Fields.  1845. 

Harper's  New-York  Chiss-Book,  Comprising  Outlines  of  the 
Geography  and  History  of  New- York  ;  Biographical  Notices  of  Emi- 
nent Individuals ;  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Natural  History ;  and 
Accounts  of  Public  Institutions.  Arranged  as  a  Reading  Book  for 
Schools.     By  William  Russell.     New  York  :  Harper  <k  Bros.    1847. 
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New  Spelling  Book ;  or,  Second  Course  of  Leesons  in  SpelKng 
and  Reading.  Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Author's  Primer,  and  an 
Introduction  to  the  other  parts  of  his  Elementary  and  Common  School 
Series.    Enlarged  edition.    Boston  :  Tappan  &  Whittemore.  1852, 

Pulpit  Elocution :  Comprising  Remarks  on  the  Effect  of  Manner 
in  Public  Discourse  ;  the  Elements  of  Elocution,  applied  to  the  Read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  Hymns,  and  Sermons ;  with  Observations  on 
the  Principles  of  Gesture,  and  a  Selection  of  Exercises  in  Reading 
and  Speaking.  By  William  Russell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  Prof,  in  Andover  Theol.  Sem'y ;  and  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Kirk,  Pastor  of  Mt  Vernon  Church,  Boston.  Andover: 
W.  F.  Draper  &  Brother.    1852. 

The  University  Speaker:  A  Collection  of  Pieces  designed  for 
College  Exercises  in  Declamation  and  Recitation.  With  Suggestions 
on  the  appropriate  Elocution  of  particular  passages.  Boston  and 
Cambridge:  James  Munroo  &  Co.  1852. 

Suggestions  on  Teachers^  Institutes,  Manchester,  N.  H. :  William 
H.  Fisk.    1852. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Reading,  Prepared  for  the  use  of 
Teachers'  Institutes.     Andover,  Mass. :  Warren  F.  Draper.     1852. 

An  Address  on  the  Infant- School  System  of  Education^  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  may.  be  advatitageously  applied  to  all  Primary 
Schools.  Delivered  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  Boston,  Aug.  21, 
1830,  before  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Am.  Ins.  of  Instruction, 

An  Address  on  Associations  of  Teachers,  Delivered  at  a  Meeting 
held  in  Dorchester,  on  Wednesday,  8th  Sept.,  1830,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  Association  of  Teachers,  for  Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

A  Lecture  on  Reading  and  Declamation.  Dehvered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Worcester,  Mass^  Aug.,  1837. 

A  Lecture  on  Elocution,  introductory  to  a  course  of  Readings  and 
Recitations.     Delivered  at  the  Temple,  Boston,  1838. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  Females,  Delivered  at  the  dose 
of  the  Autumn  Term  of  Abbot  Female  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
Nov.  21,  1843. 

A  Lecture  on  Female  Education.  Delivered  before  the  Am.  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  at  Portland,  Me.,  2d  Sept,  1844. 

Hints  to  Teachers  on  Instruction  in  Reading,  Educational  Tract 
No.  5,  in  the  series  issued  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  State  Commis- 
sioner  of  Schools,  R.  L,  1840. 

Duties  of  Teachers.  An  Address  before  the  Associate  Alumni  of 
Merrimack  Normal  Inst,,  at  their  First  Annual  Meeting,  Sept.  4,  1850. 

Address  at  the  Dedication  and  Opening  of  the  New  England 
Normal  Institute,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  May  11,  1853. 

Encouragements  to  Teachers.  An  Address  before  the  Associate 
Alumni  of  Merrimack  Normal  Institute,  at  the  Fourth  Anniversary 
of  the  Association,  Wednesday,  31st  Aug.,  1853. 

Exercises  on  Words,  Designed  as  a  Course  of  Practice  on  the  Ru- 
diments of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  Boston :  Whittemore,  Niles,  & 
Hall.  1856. 


in.    AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


The  brilliant  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  recently  held  at  Albany,  ha\nng  increased  the 
general  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  the  progress  of  Am- 
erican science,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  history,  ob- 
jects, and  advantages  of  this  institution. 

The  first  of  these  annual  scientific  conventions  was  held  at  Dres- 
den, in  Germany,  in  1822;  and  they  were  afterwards  repeated  at 
Berlin,  Heidleberg,  and  Frankfort.  Those  meetings  gathered  the 
leading  men  of  science,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but 
also  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and 
upwards ;  bringing  into  a  gratifying  personal  acquaintance  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  day,  who  had  before  known 
each  other  only  through  the  medium  of  their  writings,  or  by  the  ce- 
lebrity of  their  names.  The  meeting  at  Berlin,  for  example,  in  1828, 
assembled  imder  the  express  patronage  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  distinguished  savans,  from  the 
various  states  of  Europe,  including  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Russia.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  discourse  from  the  illustri- 
ous Humboldt,  President,  in  which  he  stated  the  object  of  the  convo- 
cation, and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  union  of  the  friends 
of  science,  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  influence  on  the 
propagation  and  discovery  of  useful  truths. 

It  was  natural  that  the  spirit  caught  at  this  meeting  by  the  foreign 
delegates,  should,  on  their  return  home,  be  widely  diffused  over  their 
respective  countries.  Accordingly,  in  1832,  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  formed,  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  has  become  a  central  point,  where  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  new-discovered  truths  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  brought 
to  a  focuS|  whence  they  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  germ  of  the  American  Association  was  first  developed  in  the 
Association  of  American  Geologists^  formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1840, 
a  title  which,  in  1842,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Geologists  and  Naturalists  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  still  more  com- 
prehensive, this  title  was  again  changed  in  1846  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
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The  American  Association  was  formed  at  the  right  time.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  formed  at  all  at  an  earlier  period,  from  the  great 
scarcity  in  our  country  of  original  investigators.  "When,  in  1818,  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  was  commenced,  the  editor,  we  have 
heard,  proposed  to  publish,  in  his  prospectus,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
of  American  savans  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  contributions ;  but 
the  list  when  formed,  appeared  so  meagre,  and  embraced  so  large  a 
proportion  of  names  wholly  unknown  to  fame,  that  it  was  deemed 
the  most  prudent  course  not  to  call  the  roll  of  our  corps  scientifique 
before  the  world.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  American  Journal 
itself  did  more  than  all  other  agents  to  create  a  body  of  American 
investigators.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  that  Journal,  our  men 
of  science  had  no  medium  of  communication  with  the  scientific  world. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  paper  sent  forth,  at  long  intervals,  from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  or  from  the  American 
Academy  at  Boston,  or  from  the  Connecticut  Academy  at  New  Haven^ 
or  from  the  Albany  Institute ;  and  the  Mineralogical  Journal  of  Dr. 
Bruce,  published  in  New  York,  (which  expired  at  the  close  of  one 
small  volume,)  opened  a  transient  medium  to  the  small  number  of 
devotees  to  that  special  branch  of  science.  But  all  these  papers  had 
only  a  very  limited  circulation  at  home,  and  hardly  any  abroad. 
When,  therefore,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  their  notice  of  Seybert's 
Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States,  in  1820,  taunted  us  with 
the  questions — "  What  new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered, 
or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  ?  What  new  constellationa 
have  been  discovered  by  tlie  telescopes  of  Americans  ?  What  have 
they  done  in  the  mathematics?" — we  felt,  indeed,  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  expressed  for  our  scientific  claims  to  be  unjust ;  and  yet, 
when  we  looked  about  us  for  examples  of  scientific  discoveries  or  in- 
ventions with  which  to  confront  our  accusers,  we  could  make  but  a 
feeble  defence.'^  In  addition  to  a  few  names  well  known  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  we  felt  conscious  of  possessing,  even  then,  many  more 
which  would  one  day  add  lustre  to  the  reputation  of  our  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners ;  yet  we  could  not  but  see  that  we  could  pre- 
sent but  few  names,— rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, — ^that  would  be 
accredited  abroad  for  any  discoveries  which  had  actually  distinguished 
them,  and  we  had  still  less  to  offer  in  tlie  ornamental  arts.*     But  the 

•  As  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  our  science  and  iiteratare,  during  the  thlrty-teren 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  published,  it  maj  be 
well  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  following  paarage  from  that  article. 

"  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their  independence,  they  [the  Americans]  hare  dona 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  sciences,  for  the  arts,  or  even  for  the  statesman-like  studies  of  poll- 
tics,  or  political  econotaiy.  Confining  ourselves  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the  jMriod  that 
has  elapsed  since  they  had  an  independent  existence,  we  would  ask,  where  are  their  Funa, 
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American  Journal  of  Science,  by  furnishing  a  suitable  medium,  by 
which  scientific  observations  and  discoveries  could  be  communicated 
to  the  scientific  world  at  large,  prompted  and  multiplied  greatly  those 
researches  themselves.  This  work  was  received  and  read  with  more 
interest  abroad  than  at  home,  for  the  reason  that  the  taste  for  new 
discoveries  in  science,  in  art,  or  in  nature,  was  more  cultivated  among 
the  learned  of  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  men  of  science 
in  the  old  world,  expressed  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  ac- 
tivity of  mind  prevailing  in  a  country,  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  nothing  but  inertness  and  sterility.  The  unexplor- 
ed condition  of  our  natural  history,  and  especially  of  our  mineralogy 
and  geolog}',  opened  new  treasures  to  the  students  of  nature,  and  the 
rapid  disclosures  successively  made  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  of  our 
stupendous  geological  systems,  particularly  those  embosoming  animal 
and  vegetable  remains — of  our  exhaustless  stores  of  granite,  free-stone, 
and  marble,  and  all  the  materials  required  for  the  noblest  architect- 
ure ;  of  our  vast  depositories  of  coal ;  of  our  boundless  mines  of  iron 
and  lead,  of  copper  and  gold ;  disclosures  so  unexpected,  unfolding 
with  every  new  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  amazed  the  naturalists  of  Europe.  Along  with 
the  story  of  American  explorations  and  discoveries,  the  Journal  car- 
ried to  Europe  the  names  of  American  scholars,  and  acquired  for 
them  immediate  respect  and  consideration  for  their  attainments  in 
science,  and  for  their  genius  and  originality,  in  place  of  the  contempt 
previously  entertained  for  both.  If  it  surprised  the  men  of  science 
of  the  old  world  by  sudden  revelations  of  the  riches  of  our  natural 
history,  it  no  less  astonished  them  at  the  wonders  of  our  firmament, 
at  the  number  and  importance  of  our  inventions,  and  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  our  arts  both  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  In  short, 
in  place  of  the  sneers  and  reproaches,  which  it  had  been  their  uni- 
form practice  to  cast  upon  the  intellect  of  free-born  America,  the 
learned  of  Europe  become  suddenly  almost  extravagant  in  their  en- 
comiums upon  the  activity  of  the  American  mind.  We  think,  then, 
that  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  is  due  the  honor  of  having 

Uieir  Burket,  their  Shcridans,  their  Windhama,  their  Horners,  their  Wilberforcea  1  Where 
are  their  Arkwrlghta,  their  Watta,  their  Davys— their  Rohertfiona,  Blairs,  Smitht,  Stewarta, 
Fareya,  aud  Matthewtea— their  Porsona.  Parra,  Buroeya,  or  Bloomfields— their  Scotta, 
Campbella,  Byrona,  Moorea,  or  Crabbes— their  Siddonses,  Kemballa,  Keana,  or  O'Neiia— 
their  Wilkiea,  Lawrencea,  or  Chantreya  1  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an 
American  book  1  or  goes  to  an  American  play  1  or  looks  at  an  American  itatue  or  picture  1 
What  does  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons  1  What  new  substances 
have  their  chemists  discovered,  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  1  What  new  constella* 
tk>na  have  been  diacovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americana  1  What  have  they  done  in  the 
malhematica  1  Who  drinka  oat  of  American  glasses,  or  eats  from  American  plates,  or 
wear*  Amarican  coata  or  gowna,  or  sleeps  in  American  blankets  V 
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first  redeemed  our  country  from  the  humiliating  attitude  in  which  she 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  science  abroad,  at  the  time  when  the  ar- 
ticle which  we  have  copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  penned ; 
and  also  of  having  raised  up  and  prepared  the  men  who,  in  1840, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

The  object  of  this  institution,  is  strictly  the  advancement  of  science. 
She  receives  with  little  favor,  and  hardly  tolerates  communications, 
however  meritorious  in  themselves,  which  have  no  tendency  to  enrich 
the  cabinet  of  science  with  new  truths,  although  she  allows  her  spe- 
cimens to  be  gathered  from  any  and  all  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
or  firom  the  world  of  art,  or  even  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  ab- 
straction. Her  only  condition  is,  that  the  contribution  must  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  known  truths, — be  something  new  among  the  produc' 
tions  of  nature,  or  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture ;  some  explanation  of  what  was  before  not  understood ;  some  so- 
lution of  a  problem,  that  had  either  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
or  baffled  their  skill.  With  this  simple  object  in  view,  the  membere 
of  the  association  are  bringing  to  its  annual  meetings  their  varied  ci- 
ferings, — some  from  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  king- 
dom; some  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the  air ;  and 
some  from  the  starry  heavens.  One  develops  a  new  law  of  nature, 
and  another  reveals  its  hidden  cause.  Some  bring  their  telescopes 
of  wondrous  power  and  finish,  and  some  their  microscopes  that  rival 
the  best  specimens  of  European  art.  Some  guage  the  ocean,  and 
some  measure  the  mountain  heights.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  me- 
teorology, chemistry,  physiology,  natural  history,  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, mechanics  and  physics,  the  practical  and  the  ornamental 
arts ;  these  are  each  and  all  represented  by  able  and  ardent  devotees. 
Although,  happily,  each  tliinks  his  own  peculiar  department,  either  in 
nature  or  art,  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all,  like  the  pat- 
riot, "  whose  own  best  country  ever  is  at  home,"  yet,  all  at  length 
become  animated  with  the  love  of  truth,  which  gradually  diffuses  its 
leaven  over  the  entire  mass ;  so  that  all  communications  made  with  a 
certain  degree  of  zeal,  and  apparent  earnestness  for  the  truth,  and  of 
marked  ability,  are  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  whole  fraternity ; 
and  so  contagious  is  this  spirit,  that  it  pervades  not  only  the  entire 
body  of  savans,  but  even  the  crowded  ranks  of  "  outsiders,"  of  both 
sexes,  that  frequently  enliven  these  meetings  with  their  presence. 

The  pragreis  of  the  association  since  it  was  first  organized,  in  1845, 
has  been  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.  In  1855,  it  numbered 
nearly  a  thousand  numbers,  and  numerous  additions  were  made  to  it 
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at  the  late  meeting  at  Albany.  Its  annual  meeting  is  to  American 
science  what  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
is  to  the  church ;  a  great  yearly  gathering,  to  which  all  our  men  of 
science  look  forward  with  earnest  expectation ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  more  or  less  regard  to  it  in  their  studies  and  researches 
during  the  whole  preceding  year.  Thus,  like  a  self-feeding  machine, 
the  institution  supplies  its  own  aliment,  prompting,  as  it  does,  those 
very  researches  which  constitute  its  true  sustenance. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  American  Association,  are  by  no 
means  few  or  small  upon  the  cause  of  science  at  large.     Indeed,  after 
examining  the  published  transactions  of  the  similar  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  our  Association,  we  feel 
some  share  of  national  pride  in  the  consciousness,  that  the  compari- 
son is  well  sustained  on  our  part,  both  in  point  of  originality  and  of 
intrinsic  value.     To  the  promotion  of  science  in  our  own  country,  its 
advantages  are  inestimable.     We  think  ourselves  fully  justified  in  the 
assertion,  that  there  never  before  existed  on  the  earth  a  nation  which 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  done  within  the  last  fifty  years.    At  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  idea  extensively  prevailed,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  field  of  knowledge  was  exhausted,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  the  scholars  of  our  day,   but  to  glean  a  few  scattered 
straws,  which  the  great  reapers  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  had 
left.     Newton  and  Laplace,  Euler  and  Lagrange,  had  completed  the 
structure  of  the  universe ;  Scheele,  Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  had  re- 
vealed all  the  secrets  of  chemistry ;  while  Linnaeus,  Bufifon  and  their 
followers,  had  made  known   the  entire  history  of  terrestrial  nature. 
But  we  need  only  name  the  new  sciences,  or  the  new  applications  of 
science,  that  have  sprung  up  since,  in  order  to  convince  every  reflect- 
ing man,  that  this  supposed  exhausted  field  has  made  more  ample 
returns  during  the  present  century,  than  for  the  same  period  at  any 
other  age  of  the  world.     For  let  us  call  to  mind  the  great  discoveries 
in  optics,  magnetism,  and  electro-magnetism  ;  in  geology,  chemistry, 
and  astronomy ;  let  us  reflect  on  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
purposes  of  man  in  the  steamboat,  in  the  railroad,  in  the  electric- 
telegraph,    in    gas-illumination ;    in   telescopes    and    microscopes ; 
in  the  power-press ;  in  the  arts  of  daguerreotyping,  photographic  en- 
graving, and  electrotype  plating  and  gilding ;  in  the  elegance  and  va- 
riety of  our  manufactures   as  displayed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  as 
exhibited  at  our  annual  fairs.     None  but  those  advanced  in  years^ 
who  can  look  at  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  they  existed  in 
our  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  can  compare  them 
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with  what  they  are  now,  can  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  progren 
of  our  country  during  this  interval.  The  aged  men  of  some  periods 
of  the  world,  have  looked  back  upon  mighty  revolutions  and  bloody 
wars,  that  had  marked  their  times,  and  rendered  them  famous  in  his- 
tory :  to  the  aged  of  the  present  period  it  is  given,  not  only  to  recal 
among  the  great  events  of  their  opening  spring,  the  most  impor- 
tant convulsions  in  society  that  ever  marked  the  annals  of  time,  but 
also,  in  their  serene  autumn,  to  witness  changes  in  the  progress  of 
society,  produced  by  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
more  numerous  and  wonderful  than  those  of  all  preceding  ages.  In 
fact,  our  existing  race  of  aged  men,  have  probably  witnessed  changes 
in  society,  especially  those  produced  by  the  steamboat,  the  rail-car, 
and  the  telegraph,  greater  than  can  ever  happen,  in  a  single  life,  to 
the  aged  of  future  times,  since  there  remain,  unemployed,  no  such 
powers  of  nature  as  steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  light,  which 
have,  for  the  nK>st  part,  been  first  brought  into  the  service  of  man,  as 
mechanical  agents,  during  this  eventful  period.  An  American  schol- 
ar of  seventy,  might  write  the  **■  History  of  his  own  Times,"  and  ex- 
hibit in  his  peculiar  sphere  of  life,  a  period  as  fruitful  in  great  events, 
as  was  that  of  Burnet  in  the  political  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 

Until  recently,  however,  it  was  rather  in  the  useful  arts  than  in  the 
field  of  science,  that  the  originality  of  our  countrymen  developed  it- 
self. The  American  Association  is  designed  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  both,  but  more  especially  to  cultivate  the  domain  of  truth  itr 
self, — to  unfold  new  truths  in  abstract  science,  new  geometrical 
laws,  and  new  results  in  the  higher  mathematics,  chiefly,  however,  in 
their  relations  to  the  most  recondite  phenomena  of  nature ;  to  bring 
to  light  new  productions,  new  combinations  of  elements,  and  new 
laws  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology ;  and,  finally,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  hasten  on  the  period  when  man  shall  have  first 
learned,  and  then  appropriated  to  his  use,  all  the  productions,  and 
subdued  to  his  dominion  all  the  powers  of  nature. 

In  another  important  respect,  the  American  Association  will  exert 
a  most  auspicious  influence  upon  the  country.  It  is  in  the  personal 
acquaintance,  and  friendly  intercourse,  formed  between  men  of  science 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  studies  of  nature,  as  well  as  those 
of  pure  geometry,  inspire  a  love  of  truth ;  and  the  contests  which 
sometimes  arise  among  men  of  science,  are  seldom  acrimonious  or 
protracted ;  differing  in  this  resjKict  from  political  and  ecclesiastical 
quarrels.  Theirs  is  a  sphere  of  competition  where  no  local  jealousies 
or  sectional  interests,  or  political  rivalry,  can  array  them  against  each 
other,  or  embitter  their  feelings.    Such  a  harmonious  fellowship,  often 
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ripening  into  durable  friendship,  between  men  of  high  standing  and 
prevailing  influence,  in  every  section  of  our  country,  cannot  but  have 
a  happy  effect  upon  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  American  Union 
itself. 

The  younger  members  of  the  Association  have  immense  advan- 
tages over  the  older,  and  that  not  merely  because  they  have  a  longer 
time  to  enjoy  its  privileges ;  they  start  from  a  higher  level ;  they  have 
fiir  more  incentives  for  cultivating  the  spirit  of  research ;  and  they 
have  before  them  higher  models  of  excellence,  than  their  elder  breth- 
ren had  at  the  same  period  of  life.  Their  seniors  regard  them  with  no 
feelings  of  jealousy,  but  having  in  many  instances,  been  their  teach- 
ers, they  rather  exult  in  the  prospects  of  eminence  which  their  pu- 
pils promise  to  attain,  as  what  will  constitute  no  small  part  of  their 
own  reward  and  future  honor,  in  having  contributed  to  develop  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  having  given  the  earliest  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  genius  of  those  who  have  grown  "  wiser  than  their  teachers  are." 
It  may  now  reasonably  be  expected  that  our  youthful  aspirants  after 
scientific  reputation,  will  cultivate  their  powei*s  of  invention  and  re- 
search, and  become  adepts  in  science,  in  a  higher  degree  than  their 
fathers  and  teachers  have  done ;  and  though  the  models  before  them 
among  the  older  members,  may  still  be  comparatively  few,  yet  there 
are  not  wanting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Amencan  Association,  some  who 
may  for  the  present  worthily  satisfy  their  ambition,  although  their 
motto  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  Excelsior. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  of  the  American  Association  is  a 
very  simple  one, — the  advancement  of  science.  No  one,  therefore, 
ought  to  trespass  on  its  time,  during  its  sessions,  with  either  histori- 
cal details,  or  the  rehearsal  of  things  long  known.  Indeed,  we  think, 
the  closer  the  Association  adheres  to  its  own  simple  object,  the  bet- 
ter ;  that  no  vote  ought  to  be  taken  either  of  censure  or  praise  upon 
any  paper  read ;  and  least  of  all,  that  a  spirit  of  laudation  of  one 
member  toward  another  should  be  indulged  in,  neither  self-glorifica- 
tion, nor  the  glorification  of  each  other,  being  compatible  with  the 
avowed  object  of  the  institution. 

With  these  exalted  views  of  what  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of 
science,  and  for  the  promotion  of  our  scientific  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  think  there  are  a  few  temptations  growing  out 
of  it,  against  which  such  of  its  members  as  have  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  our  country,  ought  sedulously  to  guard.  Such 
an  institution  has  some  tendency  to  sink  the  relative  standing  of  the 
educator  in  comparison  with  the  investigatory  attaching  as  it  does  so 
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much  more  importance  to  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  new 
truths,  Uian  to  the  dissemination  of  what  is  old ;  whereas  the  truths 
which  an  instructor  of  jouth  is  bound  to  teach,  are  mostly  such  as 
have  long  been  known,  to  which  those  recently  discovered  commonly 
bear  but  a  small  proportion,  either  in  number  or  importance.  More- 
over, the  teacher  who  gives  himself  to  researches  after  what  is  new, 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  his  appropriate  duties, — the  ex- 
citing nature  of  discovery  itself,  and  the  love  of  fame  usually  associa- 
ted with  it,  creating  a  dist'istc  for  the  "beggerly  elements,'*  and  a  fea- 
tidiousness  in  reiterating  from  year  to  year  the  same  beaten  path. 
The  reputation  which,  in  such  a  body,  attaches  to  the  discovery  of 
new  truths,  has  some  tendency  no  doubt,  to  throw  the  most  eminent 
instructors  of  youth  into  the  shade,  and  to  place  higher  on  the  rolls  of 
fame  the  naturalist,  who  has  added  a  new  plant  or  insect  to  the  cata- 
logue, than  the  teacher  who  has  trained  for  his  country^s  service,  a 
thousand  of  her  youth.  No  friend,  however,  of  science  or  of  his 
country,  would  desire  the  zeal  and  progress  of  the  Amerfcan  Associa- 
tion to  be  less  than  it  is.  If  it  were  necessary  to  provide  a  safe-guard 
against  the  danger  of  sinking  the  relative  standing  of  the  educator, 
in  comparison  with  the  investigator,  we  trust  it  is  already  found  in 
the  American  Association  far  the  Advancement  of  Education^  an  in- 
stitution more  recent  in  its  origin  than  the  other,  but  destined,  we 
hope,  to  exert  a  like  happy  influence  on  the  public  mind  and  public 
virtue.  If  the  zeal  for  investigating  new  truths,  and  the  love  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  seldom  meet  in  the  same  individual,  yet  we  do 
not  consider  these  attributes  as  incongruous  in  their  nature.  The  case 
only  implies  a  happy  union  of  originaHty  with  benevolence.  The  one 
inspires  the  teacher  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  longing  to 
search  out  more  of  what  he  so  highly  values ;  the  other,  an  ardent 
desire  that  his  pupils  should  share  with  him  a  boon  which  be  him- 
self 60  dearly  prizes. 


Xm.   THE  POPULAR  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

IN  ENOLISQ    LITERATUBE. 


The  character  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  at  any  given  period, 
is  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  popular  writings  of  the  day,  and  is 
to  a  still  greater  extent  perpetuated  by  such  representation.  As  part 
of  the  History  of  Popular  Education,  we  shall  republish  from  time  to 
time  in  this  Journal,  not  only  the  elaborate  dissertations  by  the  best 
writers  and  thinkers  of  different  countries  and  ages,  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  education,  but  we  propose  to  reproduce  the  portrait- 
ures which  have  been  drawn  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  school,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress,  by  writers  of  established  reputa- 
tion—especially in  die  English  language.  We  shall  add  a  few  notes 
and  annotations  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  authors  quoted,  or  the  names  and  customs  referred  to. 

THOMAS  PULLER,   D.  D.      1608 — 1661. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  was  the  son  of  a  clerg}man  in  Aldwinkle  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1608, — was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge, — preached  in  London, — published  his 
Hutoryoftke  Holy  War  in  1640,  his  Holy  State  in  1642,  his  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times  m  1645,  and  his  Church  History  in  1656, — 
and  died  in  1661.  Ilis  Worthies  of  England^  the  labor  of  many 
years  and  a  fund  of  biographical  information,  was  not  printed  till 
after  bis  death.  His  writings  are  full  of  learning,  composed  in  a 
quaint  and  witty  style,  and  abound  in  admirable  maxims  character- 
ized by  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  expressed  in  language  always 
pithy,  and  frequently  irresistibly  humorous.  His  Holy  and  Profane 
States  contain  beautifully  drawn  characters,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  admirable  specimen. 

THE  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTEB. 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  tho  commonwealtli  more  necessary,  whicli 
is  80  slightly  performed.  Tho  reasons  whereof^  I  conceive  to  be  these :  first, 
young  scholars  make  this  calling  their  refuge,  yea,  perchance  before  they  have 
taken  any  degree  in  the  University,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as 
if  nothing  else  wore  required  to  set  up  tliis  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a 
ferula.  Secondly,  others,  who  are  able,  ilso  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  pre- 
ferment, to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new 
one,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  dis- 
heartened from  doing  tlieir  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  receive,  being  masters  to  the  children,  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly, 
being  grown  rich,  they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  school,  but  by 
the  proxy  of  an  usher.    But  see  how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself 
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His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Some  men  had  as  lief 
be  schoolboys  as  sclioolmastcrs,  to  be  tied  to  the  scliool,  as  Cooper's  dictionary 
and  Scapula's  lexicon  are  chained*  to  tlie  desk  therein;  and  though  great 
scholars,  and  skillful  in  other  arts,  are  bunglers  in  this:  but  God  of  his  good- 
ness hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  callings,  tliat  the  necessity  of  church 
and  state  in  all  conditions  may  be  provided  for.  So  that  ho  who  beholds  the 
fabric  tliereof  may  say,  "  God  hewed  out  this  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  Ue  in 
this  very  place,  for  it  would  fit  none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excel- 
lent." And  thus  God  mouldetli  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking  it 
with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

Ho  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books ;  and  ranks 
their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him 
in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  sclioolmasters 
may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  lx)ys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all,  saving 
some  few  exceptions,  to  these  general  rules. 

1.  Those  tliat  are  ingenious  und  hidustrious.  The  conjunction  of  two  audi 
phm'jts  in  a  youth  presage  much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  fi^own  may  be  a 
whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  deatn ;  yea,  where  their  master  whips  them  once^ 
shame  whips  them  all  the  week  afler.    Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 

2.  Tliose  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think,  with  the  hare  in  the  fable, 
that  running  with  snails  (so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows)  they  shall 
come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good  while  before  their  start- 
ing.   Oh.  a  good  rod  would  finely  Uiko  them  napping. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wines,  the  stronger  they  be,  the  more 
lees  they  have  when  they  aro  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be 
clarifitHl  with  age,  and  such  aflerward  prove  the  l)est.  Bristol  diamondsf  are 
both  bright  and  square  and  pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthlesB ; 
whereas,  Orient  ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  rugged 
and  dull  natures  of  youth  acquit  themselves  afterward  the  jewels  of  the  coun- 
try, and  tlierefore  tlieir  dullness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  witli,  if  they  be  diligent 
That  school ina.Mter  deserves  to  be  beaten  himself,  who  beats  nature  in  a  boy  for 
a  fiiult.  And  I  question  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the  world  can  make  thdr 
parts,  wliich  are  naturally  sluggish,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull  and  negligent  also.  Correction  may  reibrm 
the  latter,  not  amend  tlie  former.  All  the  whettmg  in  the  world  can  never  set 
a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it  Such  boys  he  consigneth  over 
to  other  professions.  Shipwrights  and  boatmakers  wiU  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber,  which  otlier  carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excellent 
merchants  and  nieclumies  wliich  will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  mi^thodio^il  in  his  teaching;  not  leading  them  rather 
in  a  circle  than  forward.  He  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swalloWi 
hanging  clogs  on  the  uimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along 
with  him. 

He  is,  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  m  his  school  If  cocker- 
ing motliers  proffer  him  money  to  purchase  their  sons  an  exemption  £h)m  his 
rod,  (to  live  as  it  were  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  theu*  master's  jurisdiction,)  with  dis- 
dain he  refuseth  it,  and  scorns  the  Uite  custom  in  some  places  of  commutiiig 
whipping  into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  tlie  rod  at  a  set  price.  If  he 
hath  a  stubborn  youtli,  correction-proof,  he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  con- 
testing with  him,  but  fidrly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before  his  obstinacy  hath 
infoetc-d  otliers. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  schoolmaster  bet- 
ter answereth  the  name  vaiSorpi0rii^  than  naiSaytoyditX  rather  tearing  his 
scholars'  flesh  with  whipping,  than  giving  them  good  education.    No  wonder 

•  The  practice  of  chaining  the  Dictlonarv  to  the  manter'a  deik.  to  be  there  consulted,  tz- 
inTed  in  t  he  early  Grammar  Schools  of  this  country  See  Parker't  History  ttf  the  Free  Sekml 
of  Rosbury. 

*  Bristol  diamonds  are  nnall  and  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz  found  in  the  vieiiUty  of 
Bristol,  England,  and  occasionally  used  for  ornamental  purposes.    Brande. 

t  xai6oTpi0ni—atetteher  of  wreatling  or  gymnastie*.  rai  Say  ay  os— strictly  the  date  iste 
ttfnt  teith  a  hoy  from  home  to  school  and  the  gymnasium— hal  used  to  designate  one  who 
teachea  and  iralni  boys. 
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if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shape  of  fiends 
and  ftiries.  Junius*  complains  "  de  insolenti  camificina"  of  liis  schoolmaster,  hy 
Tdiom  *' conscindebatur  fiagris  septies  aut  octies  in  dies  singulos."  Yea,  hear 
the  lamentable  verses  of  poor  Tusser  in  his  own  lile : 

"  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent. 
To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  giren  to  me 

At  ouce  I  bad. 

For  fiiolt  bat  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pan  thus  beat  I  was ; 
See,  Udal,t  see  the  mercy  of  th^e 

To  me  poor  lad." 

Such  an  OrbiliusJ  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes :  their  tyranny  hath 
caused  many  tongues  to  stammer,  whieli  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  who.se 
stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  tlieir 
master's  presence;  and  who.se  mauling  them  about  their  heads  liuth  dulled 
tiiose  who  in  quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  hun,  who  sues  to  him  "in  forma  pauperis."  And 
surely  learning  is  the  greatest  alms  tliat  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  be;w*t,  who, 
because  the  poor  scholar  can  not  pay  him  his  wages,  pays  the  .scholar  in  liis 
whipping.  Rather  are  diligent  lads  to  be  encouniged  with  all  excitements  to 
learning.  This  minds  me  oif  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr.  Bust,  that  worthy 
late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who  would,  never  suffer  any  wandering  begging 
scholar  (such  as  justly  the  statute  hath  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  rogues)  to 
come  into  his  .school  but  would  thrust  him  out  with  eaniestuess,  (however  pri- 
vately charitable  unto  him.)  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  disheartened  from  their 
books,  by  seeing  some  scholars,  after  their  stud^-ing  in  the  University,  preferred 
to  beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad  college,  therein  to  teach 
his  scholars  logic.  For  besides  that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
grammar  for  encroacliing  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms  are  solecisms  taught  in  the 
school,  and  oftentimes  they  are  forced  afterward  in  the  University  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  whit  peilantical  in  carriage  or  discourse ;  contenting 
himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  jingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this  amongst  other  motives  make  schoolmasters  careful  in 
their  place,  that  the  eminencies  of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who  otherwise  in  obscurity  had  altogether 
been  forgotten.  "VVTio  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancj\8hire,  but  for  the 
breeding  of  learned  Ascham,  his  scholar?  or  of  llartgrave,  m  Bnindly  school 

*  Francis  Junius,  who  died  in  1602,  proferaor  of  divinity  at  Levden.  whose  autobiography 
contains  brief  notices  of  his  school  and  8Choolma8ter»— is  probably  referrpd  to.  He  was  the 
author  of  Commentaries,  Hebrew  Lexicoti,  Trantlaiiont  of  the  Scriptures,  etc. 

t  Nicholas  Udal,  Head  Master  of  Eton  College,  from  1530  to  1555,  and  of  We$!tmin9ter 
from  1566  to  15&1,  tbrou{;h  the  Schoolmaster  of  Rogeir  Ascham.  and  Thomas  Tusser's  Account 
of  bis  own  life,  seems  destined  to  an  unenviable  immortality  for  his  flogging  propensities. 
Be  was  born  in  Hampshire  in  150G,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  15^.  He  was  the 
aatbor  of  a  "  Moral  play"  entitled  Ralph  Royster  Doyster. 

}  Orbilius  PuPiLLtTS,  was  a  native  of  Beneventum,  where  having  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, served  as  a  soldier  in  Macedonia,  taught  for  some  time  in  his  native  place,  iinlil  iu  the 
consulship  of  Cicero,  B.  C.  63,  he  removed  to  Rome  and  opened  a  school,  which  was  attended 
by  Horace,  who  seems  to  have  carried  away  with  him  a  stinging  remembrance  of  his  flogging 
propensities,  and  for  which  he  has  made  him  infamous  to  ail  time.  In  bis  Epistle  to  Angus- 
tos,  [Ep.  11.  1,  70,]  be  calls  him  plagoaum—fond  of  flogging.  SutftoniuR  in  his  Lib^r  de  I/hts- 
tribut  Orammaticia  describes  Orbilius  in  these  words  :  Fuit  cailem  naturrt  acerbcb  non  modo 
in  anti  sophittag^  quos  omnisermone  laeeravit,  sed  etiam  in  ditcipulos,  ut  Horatius  significat^ 
fUig09um  eum  appelUms,  et  Domitiiu  Marau*  scribent : 

Si  quo*  Orbiliiuferuia  tcuticaque  eecidet. 

The/erula,  the  general  inbtrument  of  punishment  in  school,  was  the  stalk  of  a  reed  or 
cane  of  that  name.  In  which  Prometheus  conveyed  the  spark  of  tire  from  hfaven.  Many 
teachers  act  as  though  they  thought  some  of  the  divine  nre  had  impregnated  the  stalk  for 
fiuoreuse.  S^tifrra  was  a  lash,  and  a  more  flexible  and  severe  instrument  of  punishment, 
like  the  raw-hide^  made  of  untanned  leather  twisted. 

Orbilias  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  mu.st  have  had  a  more  cheerful  tem- 
per than  Horace  gave  him  credit  for.  His  native  city  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory.  He  is 
•iM  to  hare  written  a  book  on  school-keeping. 
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fn  the  same  oonnty,  but  because  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Doctor 
Whitaker  ?  nor  do  I  honor  the  memory  of  Mulcastcr*  for  anything  so  mach,  as 
for  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning,  Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athe- 
nians, the  day  before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram 
to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  schoolmaster  that  first  instructed  him. 

OLIVER    GOLDSIIITH.      1728 — 1774. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  in 
Goldsmith's  own  education,  and  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the 
republication  in  a  future  number  of  his  admirable  Essay  on  Educa- 
tion, in  which  he  claims  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  Rousseau  in  his  Emilius.  The  portraitures  in  the  Deserted  Village, 
whether  drawn  from  Irish  or  English  life,  are  among  the  classic  char- 
acters of  our  language. 

THK   TILLAGE   8CH00LMA8TIR. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  role, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school 
A  roan  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  langh'd,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown*d. 
Tet  he  was  kind  ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew  : 
*Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  e*en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage. 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  e'en  tho'  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring  soand 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd ;  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew 
But  past  is  all  his  fame  ;  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

JAMES  DELILLE,    1738 — 1813. 

James  Delille,  was  bom  in  Auvignon,  in  1733,  educated  in  Paris, 
and  made  Professor  at  Amiens,  in  1760,  and  afterward  in  Paris, — 

*  RrcnARD  MnLOASTBR  wan  born  at  Carlisle,  educated  at  Eton  under  Udal,  and  at  Kings' 
College,  rambridcc.  and  (?hriet  Church.  Oxford. — rommenced  teaching  in  irx)9.  and  appoint- 
ed firrt  ma«(tr  of  Merctiant  Tailors'  School  in  1561.  where  he  served  till  1596,  when  he  was 
made  nnper  master  of  Sf.  Paul's  schooI.-Klied  in  1611.  He  was  a  aevere  dinciplinarian,  bat 
receive*!  many  marks  of  smtvful  refpr ct  from  hin  pupils,  when  Ihev  came  of  afe  and  re- 
flected on  his  fidelity  and  care.  He  was  a  good  Ijitin.  Oreek,  and  Oriental  scholar.  His 
Latin  verses  fspoken  on  the  occ^yion  of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visits  to  Kenilworth  Castle, 
are  cunsid<>rpd  favorable  sofcimens  of  his  I  aflnitv.  He  made  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  his  profession,  under  the  title  of— >-iPo«t7tonii,  wherein  thoite  ftrimitire  CircumstaHce9  b9 
coMidered  xrhich  arp.  necetsaryfor  the  training  up  of  children,  either/or  Skill  inthHr  teoA«, 
or  HeaUh  in  their  Bodies.    London,  1581."     "    ^ -^  '  -^  ' 
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translated  Virgil's  Georgics  into  French  verse,  and  afterward  composed 
an  original  work  of  the  same  character,  entitled  Jardins,  Driven 
from  France  by  the  revolutionary  outbreak,  he  afterward  resided  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1 792,  he  published  the  Country  Gentle- 
men, {Homme  des  Champs^)  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  in  which  he  depicts 
country  life  in  various  characters  and  aspects — and  among  others,  that 
of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster.  We  copy  the  last  in  an  English 
translation  by  John  Maunde.  Some  of  the  finest  strokes  are  borrowed 
from  Goldsmith's  picture — unless  both  are  copied  from  the  same 
original.     He  died  in  1813. 

THB    VILLAGE   8CH0OLMA8TEB. 

Descend,  my  muse,  nor  yet  debate  thy  strain, 

And  paint  the  pedant  of  the  village  train. 

Nor  that  suffice,  but  let  thy  prudent  lay 

Attach  due  honor  to  his  useful  sway. 

He  comes  at  length  in  consequential  state, 

And  self-importance  marks  his  solemn  gait. 

Read,  write,  and  count,  'tis  certain  he  can  do; 

Instruct  at  school,  and  sing  at  chapel  too ; 

Foresee  the  changing  moon  and  tempest  dread, 

And  e*en  in  Latin  once  some  progress  made : 

In  learned  disputes  still  firm  and  valiant  found, 

Though  vanquished,  still  he  scorns  to  quit  the  ground : 

Whilst,  wisely  used  to  gather  time  and  strength, 

His  crabbed  words  prolong  their  laggard  length. 

The  rustic  gaze  around,  and  scarce  suppose 

That  one  poor  brain  could  carry  all  he  knows. 

But  in  his  school,  to  each  neglect  severe. 

So  much  to  him  is  learning's  progress  dear. 

Comes  he  ?    Upon  his  smooth,  or  ruffled  brow, 

His  infant  tribe  their  destiny  may  know. 

He  nods,  they  part ;  again,  and  they  assemble : 

Smiles,  if  he  laughs ;  and  if  he  frowns,  they  tremble. 

He  soothes,  or  menaces,  as  best  befits. 

And  now  chastises,  or  he  now  acquits. 

E'en  when  away,  his  wary  subjects  fear, 

Lest  the  unseen  bird  should  whisper  in  his  ear 

Who  laughs,  or  talks,  or  slumbers  o'er  his  book, 

Or  from  what  hand  the  ball  his  visage  struck. 

Nor  distant  far  the  birch  is  seen  to  rise — 

The  birch,  that  heeds  not  their  imploring  cries. 

If  chance  the  breeze  its  boughs  should  lightly  shake 

With  pale  affright  the  puny  urchins  quake. 

Thus,  gentle  Chanonat,  beside  thy  bed, 

I've  touched  that  tree,  my  childhood's  friend  and  dread ; — 

That  willow  -tree,  ^hose  tributary  spray 

Amid  my  stem  pedant  with  his  sceptered  sway. 

Such  is  the  master  of  the  village-school : 

Be  it  thy  care  to  <lignify  his  rule. 

The  wise  man  learns  each  rank  to  appreciate ; 

But  fools  alone  despise  the  humbler  state. 
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In  spite  of  pride,  in  ofTicc,  great  or  low, 
Be  modest  one,  and  one  importance  know. 
Be  by  himself  his  post  an  honor  deemed ; 
He  must  esteem  himself  to  be  esteemed. 

BOBERT  LLOTD,    1733 — It 64. 

Robert  Llotd  was  born  id  LondoB  in  1733.  His  father  was 
under-master  at  Westminster  School,  and  after  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  Cambridge,  became  usher  under  his  father,  without  bringing 
to  the  work  that  moral  fitness  and  love  for  teaching,  vrithout  which  it 
becomes  intolerable  drudgery.  He  soon  leil  the  occupation  in  disgust, 
and  tried  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  his  pen.    He  died  poor  in  1764. 

A   SCHOOL  USHER. 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  my  foe, 
To  punish  with  extremest  Tigor, 
I  sliould  inflict  no  penance  bigger, 
Than,  using  him  as  learnings'  tool, 
.   To  make  him  usher  in  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil, 
And  laboring  with  incessant  pains 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains, 
I  The  duties  there  but  ill-befit. 

The  love  of  letters  arts  or  wit. 

For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or  perhaps  what  is  drudgery  worse. 
The  links  and  points,  and  rules  of  verse  : 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail, 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh'  tis  a  service  irksome  more, 
Then  tugging  at  a  slavish  oar ! 
Yet  such  his  task  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning, 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care, 
And  sees  them  then  due  produce  bear ; 
No  joys,  alas !  his  toil  beguiles, 
His  own  is  fallow  all  the  while. 
**  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,  you  say, 
Of  learning."    Why,  perhaps  he  may ; 
But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Nor  getting  on  nor  standing  still ; 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teachei. 
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To  examine  a  quarto  dictionary  with  thoroughness  sufficient  to 
gauge  its  merits  is  an  undertaking  of  no  ioconsidcrablc  magnitude 
and  daring.  It  involves  far  more  than  that  knowledge  of  excellence 
and  defects,  which  is  gained  by  a  cursory  turning  of  leaves,  or  by 
casual  reference.  It  is  achieved  in  no  such  excitement  of  mind  as 
that  which  sets  periods  ablaze,  and  electrifies  audiences.  Rather, 
all  such  frenzy  precludes  any  just  judgment ;  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  that  careful  comparison  and  close  discrimination  which  only  can 
avail  here.  Neither  does  eminence  in  any  single  department,  or  even 
m  several  distinct  fields  of  knowledge,  entitle  a  man  to  stand  as  a 
jadge  in  lexicography  without  question  of  his  claims.  Has  one  man 
m  a  hundred  thousand  compared  the  definitions  of  twenty  important 
words  with  the  usage  of  standard  authors  in  the  successive  periods  of 
our  literature  ?  Does  one  man  in  a  hundred  thousand  seek  to  gain 
an  orderly  knowledge  of  the  entire  usage  of  words  that  have  been 
variously  applied  ?  How  many  ever  think  of  the  relations  of  differ- 
ent significations  ?  How  many  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  to  determine  the  reception  or  the  rejection  of  words? 
Certainly  not  all  of  the  dictionary-makers  themselves.  How  can  men 
judge  of  a  dictionary  when  they  have  no  conception  of  its  true 
domain  ?  As  is  a  barbarian's  estimate  of  the  comforts  of  life,  so  is 
most  men's  conception  of  what  a  dictionary  should  be.  As  you  civil- 
ize the  barbarian,  what  he  knew  not  of  yesterday  he  finds  indispen- 
sable to-day ;  as  the  reader  and  the  student  attain  more  discrimination, 
the  helps  that  resolve  their  doubts  to-day  will  fail  them  to-morrow, 
when  they  shall  have  nicer  points  to  settle,  and  their  interest  shall 
he  aroused  to  attain  to  fuller  and  more  perfect  knowledge. 

The  absolute  value  of  a  dictionary  is  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
and  fulness  with  which  it  exhibits  the  forms  and  uses  of  words  for 
the  entire  period  of  their  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  language. 
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But,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  value  of  a  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
is  measured  by  the  truthfulness  with  which  it  represents,  in  the  garb 
that  usage  approves,  all  that  is  now  vital,  together  with  such  dead 
words  and  cast-off  forms  as  are  embahned  in  what  the  present  genera- 
tion agree  to  call  Standard  Literature,  In  regard  to  the  forms  of 
words  or  orthography,  our  dictionaries  have  already  approximated 
very  nearly  to  perfection.  Many  innovations  have  found  almost  uni- 
versal favor;  and  reoent  editions  of  those  very  books  in  which  others 
were  proposed,  have  receded  in  great  part ;  so  that  the  remaining  differ- 
ence is  comparatively  insignificant ;  each,  with  few  exceptions,  accu* 
rately  representing  present  usage,  as  well  in  cases  of  diversity  as  of 
uniformity.  This  matter  has  beqn  agitated  so  long,  ^nd  sifted  so 
thoroughly,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  state  more  than  the 
result.  And  there  will  be  little  cause  for  change  hereafter.  The 
orthography  of  the  language  is,  in  the  main,  established  for  all  coming 
time.  In  regard  to  the  origin,  and,  more  especially,  the  use  of  words, 
much  has  been  done ;  but  how  much  remains  to  be  done !  The  most 
efficient  laborer  in  the  sphere  of  definition  has  been  Johnson ;  and, 
since  him,  Webster  has  added  the  most  abundant  contributions ;  and 
Richardson  has  gathered  a  mass  of  citations  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  lexicographer  who  shall  know  how  to  use  them. 

The  qualifications  which  he  must  possess  who  shall  prepare  a  dic- 
tionary to  satisfy  the  coming  age,  such  a  work  as  even  now  would  be 
appreciated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  cause  existing  dictionaries 
to  be  stowed  away  as  worthless  rubbish,  can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence.  Tiik  Englhh  Lexicographer  must  have  grown  up  into  the 
language,  have  become  identified  with  it,  must  be  discriminatingly 
cognizant  of  his  intellections,  and  able  to  present  them  accurately  and 
fully  in  their  natural  order.  Ilis  heart  must  beat  sympathetically, 
whenever  he  meets  idiomatic  ease  and  simple  grace,  and  modest  adorn- 
ment, and  purity  of  diction.  lie  must  sensitively  recoil,  as  if  violence 
were  done  to  himself,  when  he  meets  uncouth  and  barbarous  terms,  or 
words  misapplied,  or  false  rhetoric,  or  perverse  logic.  His  instant 
feeling  must  recognize  what  belongs  to  the  vital  organization  of  the 
language,  and  what  it  regards  as  incapable  of  assimilation,  and  what 
in  its  growth  it  has  cast  off,  henceforth  inert  and  dead.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  words  so  far  as  to  bo  able 
to  trace  ordinarily  the  usages  of  each  to  their  common  base.  This 
implies  the  knowledge  of  the  etymon,  which  must  be  analyzed  and 
traced  as  far  back  as  more  radical  significations  will  shed  light  even 
darkly  upon  it.  The  usages  of  words  must  be  arranged  orderly,  de- 
fined distinctly,  and  illustrated  appropriately.     Orderly  arrangement 
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demands  that  the  most  radical  signification  should  bo  placed  first ; 
that,  if  there  are  corresponding  tropical  and  raetonjmical  usages,  these 
shoald  follow  in  order  ;  that,  if  there  are  secondary  literal  usages,  with 
their  subordinate  tropes,  these  should  be  again  grouped  in  like  manner. 
A  plan  of  notation  and  a  style  of  printing  may  be  adopted,  such 
that  the  relations  of  each  definition  shall  be  as  obvious  as  is  the  local 
relation  of  one  of  the  states  in  a  colored  map  of  New  England.  DiS' 
tinct  definition  requires,  that,  instead  of  the  loose  practice  of  heaping 
together  synonymes,  sometimes,  too,  so  remote  as  to  represent  a  widely 
different  idea,  the  embodied  conception  shall  be  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  exactness  of  outline,  in  nothing  exceeding,  and  by  nothing 
falling  short.  It  avails  not  to  say  that  such  nicety  of  distinction  will 
be  neither  appreciated  nor  understood.  There  are  already  those  who 
demand  nothing  less ;  those  who  look  for  the  perfection  of  what  they 
seek,  although  they  may  disregard  all  definitions  but  the  one  that 
interests  them  for  the  moment ;  and  those  who  might  find  the  defini- 
tion not  wholly  intelligible,  would,  in  most  cases,  still  approximate 
nearer  the  truth  than  if  they  had  consulted  a  more  imperfect  defi- 
nition. Appropriate  iUtistration  is  but  examples  of  use  drawn  from 
good  authors. 

That  identification  of  the  language  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  be 
further  manifested  in  marking  with  its  true  character  every  word  and 
usage.  The  living  and  the  dead,  the  common  and  the  technical,  the 
elegant  and  the  vulgar,  that  which  is  of  natural  growth  and  the  mon- 
strosities that  were  coined  aptly  for  the  occasion  or  have  been  wan- 
tonly introduced  by  whatever  names  of  note,  will  all  be  shown  in  their 
true  character.  This  may  now  be  derided  as  an  impracticable  fancy 
or  an  idle  dream.  It  may  not  be  realized  this  half  century,  but  prep- 
aration for  an  advance  is  making.  The  conditions  which  shall,  insure 
a  high  degree  of  success  will  at  length  be  met :  the  patience  to  sit 
down  to  a  life-long  work ;  the  iron  diligence ;  the  nice  perception,  the 
power  to  represent  accurately  and  clearly  its  results;  familiarity  with 
English  literature  from  the  beginning;  the  tact  to  glance  over  wide 
and  diverse  fields  of  labor,  and  seize  upon  whatever  can  be  turned  to 
account ;  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  merits  of  every  co-laborer,  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  no  man  as  master ;  no  vain  assumption  of  dic- 
tatorship in  language,  a  modest  offer  only  to  serve  as  interpreter. 

Dr.  Webster's  great  merits  as  a  lexicographer  are  cheerfully  con- 
ceded. Indeed,  the  American  who  is  not  proud  of  him  must  bo 
wanting  in  patriotism.  What  he  accomplished,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  and  without  philological  culture  adequate  to  his 
task,  will  ever  remain  a  wonder.     But  to  maintain  that  he  left  noth- 
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ing  to  be  done  is  quite  absurd.  A  review  of  his  dictionary  would 
abundantly  show  this.  An  exhibition  of  its  defects  and  a  summary 
of  its  errors  would  startle  many  a  one  who  consults  it  with  the  com- 
fortable persuasion  of  its  infallibility.  It  would  appear,  that,  whilst 
on  his  etymological  plan  he  has  reflected  a  flood  of  light  back  upon  the 
dark  domain  of  primary  significations,  yet  his  principles  were  not 
thoroughly  scientific ;  that  he  unduly  trusted  to  literal  correspond- 
ences, and  so  far  neglected  historic  investigations  that  in  many  cases 
his  conclusions  are  false ;  and  that  in  many  other  cases  undue  space 
is  occupied  with  crude  speculations.  It  would  be  seen,  that  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases  he  does  not  commence  with  the  radical  meaning ;  that 
in  a  vastly  greater  number  of  cases  he  neglects  any  imaginable  order 
of  definitions,  whether  it  were  to  be  deduced  from  the  genetical  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  or  the  period  of  their  development  Not  that  herein  he 
is  an  offender  above  all  other  men,  for  in  some  of  our  dictionaries 
utter  confusion  reigns ;  but,  in  orderly  arrangement,  Frcund's  Latin 
Lexicon  is  incomparably  superior.  A  thorough  examination  would 
show,  too,  that  whilst  Webster  has  corrected  many  of  Johnson's  blun- 
ders, those  remaining  are  not  few ;  that  he,  as  well  as  Johnson,  is 
exceedingly  prone  to  attempt  a  distinction  where  a  difference  does  not 
exist,  attaching  to  the  word  defined  an  element  not  belonging  thereto, 
but  rather  expressed  by  connected  words ;  that  less  frequently  he 
overlooks  a  distinction ;  that  he  sadly  fails  in  drawing  accurate  dis- 
tinctions, throwing  back  the  inquirer  upon  his  own  reflections,  or,  at 
best,  but  furnishing  aid,  in  an  accumulation  of  definitions,  towards 
reaching  the  desired  result;  and  that  many  usages  are  quite  neg- 
lected.* But,  whilst  there  was  a  full  exhibition  of  imperfections, 
nothing  would  be  detracted  from  his  painfully-earned  meed  of  praise. 
To  the  character  of  a  review  the  present  essay  lays  no  claim;  but  it 
is  not  without  an  equal  object,  as  I  hope  will  appear  in  the  issue.  I 
simply  propose  to  criticize  a  few  pages  of  the  dictionary,  only  pro- 


*  I  have  said  nothing  above  of  the  deficiency  or  the  redandancy  of  the  Tocabolary.  It ' 
DO  part  of  Webster's  plan  to  aflbrd  sufficient  help  to  the  reader  of  old  books.  It  seems  to  \ 
desirable  that  a  first-class  dictionary  should  liave  in  its  leading  Tocabulary  those  words  tiiat 
In  all  or  in  part  of  their  usages  belong  to  the  present  life  of  the  language,  and  those  onlj ; 
that  obsolete  and  dialectic  words  and  variations  of  form  should  constitute  a  second  Tocabohuy ) 
and  words  solely  technical,  a  third.  Mere  Latinisms  and  barbarisms  that  never  came  into  eslal^ 
lished  use,  and  scientific  terms,  whilst  still  candidates  for  adoption,  should  be  rigidly  ezdnded 
except  In  those  Instances  where  their  interpretation  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  Mma 
passage  in  a  standard  author.  Of  modem  words,  Webster  was  industrious  in  the  coUectioil ; 
and,  in  discrimination  in  their  admission,  compares  favorably  with  other  word-gatheren.  Some 
well-authorised  words  remain  to  be  gleaned,  as  an  occanional  firuitless  search  testifies ;  but  Hm 
t^KK^egate  cannot  be  large.  The  failure  of  all  (?)  the  modem  dictionaries  to  introduce  diffkaentM^ 
which  has  supplantc<l  the  (ddor  d\ffv,nv€nt»»  in  its  rhetorical  sense,  is  quite  as  notloeable  tf 
the  omission  of  ocean  in  the  first  edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 
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ooediqg  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  have  not  been  speaking 
at  random,  and  to  present  one  or  more  instances  of  such  faults  as  I 
have  observed.  I  know  not  that  it  makes  any  dififercncc  what  portion 
I  select.  By  accident  I  take  the  commencement  of  the  letter  D.  I 
shall  notice  whatever  seems  to  require  amendment. 

The  first  word  is  Dab,  and  ita  first  definition,  which  is  credited  to 
Bailey,  is,  "  to  strike  gently  with  the  hand."  It  is  admitted  that  the 
word  suggests  the  use  of  the  hand,  and  so  does  to  whip,  as  that  also 
expresses  an  action  hardly  possible  without  hands ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  specific  means  is  Jiot  an  element  in  the  signification  of  the  word ; 
for,  if  so, — as  one  may  dab  another  with  the  shovel  or  the  poker  (the 
illustrations  but  accord  with  the  word),  or  as  one  may  be  dabbed  like 
8t  Paul  **  in  the  necke  '*  with  the  **  aungell  of  Sathan,  the  pricke  of  the 
fleshe,"  as  Sir  T.  More  has  it,  or,  as  another  was,  '*  in  the  mouth  with 
a  broken  sword," — there  would  be  required  as  many  different  defi- 
nitions as  there  are  different  means,  an  inconvenient  number,  truly, 
lie  definitions,  "  to  slap,  to  box,"  intended  to  be  synonymous,  are 
nearer  the  mark. — Webster's  second  definition,  borrowed  from  John- 
son, is  "  to  strike  gently  with  some  soft  or  moist  substance."  Here 
again  the  means  is  added  to  the  signification  of  the  word.  Dab  has 
really  but  one  meaning,  which  is,  to  strike  suddeTily ;  but,  as  it  is  applied 
to  any  degree  of  violence  down  to  a  mere  touch,  there  should  bo 
added  the  qualification,  <*  either  violently  or  softly,"  or  perhaps  a 
second  definition  might  be  given,  "  to  tap  gently." 

The  noun  Dab  is  defined,  first,  "  a  gentle  blow  with  the  hand." 
Again  the  means  is  added,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  word.  Nei- 
ther is  it  necessarily  a  gentle  blow.  It  should  be  *^  a  quick  or  sudden 
blow." — The  second  definition  is  "  a  small  lump  of  anything,  soft  or 
moist."  Then,  if  a  dab  of  dough  becomes  dry  and  hard,  of  course  it 
is  no  longer  a  dab.  The  definition  would  be  better,  *<  a  small  lump  : 
properly,  one  formed  by  dipping  or  moistening." — The  third  defini- 
tion, "  something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  one,"  is  superfluous.  It 
was  no  less  a  dab  before  it  was  thrown. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  same  criticisms  on  "  Dabbed,  struck  with 
something  moist,"  and  ^^  Dabbing,  striking  gently  with  something 
moist,"  but  will  only  say  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  qualification 
"gently"  is  introduced  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

Webster's  etymology  of  Dabble  is  "  Heb.  tabal,  or  from  the  root  of 
dip,  Gothic  daupyan,  Belgic  dabben  or  dabbelen.  See  Dip."  There 
is  not  absolute  error  here,  but  the  precise  fact  is  that  dabble  is  a 
diminutive  of  dab,  corresponding  with  the  Dutch  dabbelen.  The 
Haeso-Oothic  daupjan,  in  the  Gothic  languages  the  oldest  known 
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form  of  this  whole  class,  shoald  havo  been  given  not  with  dabble  bat 
with  dab^  and  it  is  properly  repeated  with  dip.  It  docs  not,  howeyer, 
illustrate  the  original  use  of  the  etymon,  for  its  preserved  application 
is  the  restricted  meaning  **  to  baptize ;  "  precisely  the  same  departure 
from  the  primitive  sense  that  some  modern  forms  exhibit. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  Dr.  Webster  makes  a  distinction 
between  affinity  and  the  possession  of  a  common  origin.  The  exact 
character  of  this  distinction  will  be  evident  by  an  illustration.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  common  climate  and  a  common  diet 
had  produced  a  likeness  ef  physical  characteristics  between  two  spcoies 
of  animals,  and  that  there  were  instances  of  individuals  conforming 
outwardly  more  with  the  other  race  than  with  their  own,  and  all  this 
without  any  mingling  of  blood ;  they  would  be  akin,  or  an  affinity 
would  exist  between  them,  notwithstanding  their  origin  was  entirely 
distinct.  Affinity  is,  with  Dr.  Webster,  mere  physical  resemblanee 
or  literal  coincidence.  The  only  possible  interpretation  of  many  of 
his  remarks  shows  this.  The  words  I  have  begun  to  criticize  will  fur- 
nish an  example.     Says  Dr.  Webster,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxiii.  : 

•*  The  governing  principles  of  etymology  are,  firsts  the  identity  of 
radical  letters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  languages; 
no  affinity  being  admissible  except  among  words  whose  primary  con- 
sonants arc  articulations  of  the  same  organ. 

**  Second,  Words  in  different  languages  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation, or  one  closely  allied  to,  or  naturally  deducible  from,  it." 

These  principles  have  the  aspect  of  being  purely  restrictive.  To 
the  first  thus  considered,  there  can  be  offered  no  objection.  But  in 
its  application  Dr.  Webster  shows  that  hp  means  to  include  the  com- 
plementary propositions,  that  all  words  having  the  same  radical  letters 
in  different  languages,  and  much  more  in  the  same  language,  are, 
therefore,  akin  to  each  other ;  and  that  there  are  words  thus  akin, 
which  do  not  have  a  common  origin. 

To  Webster's  second  principle  it  is  possible,  with  sufficient  ingenuity, 
to  attach  a  true  meanin|.  Could  we  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  whole  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  fully  comprehend 
all  their  relations,  we  should  see  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  last 
of  the  series  is  "  naturally  deducible  from  its  radix."  Could  we  be 
admitted  into  all  the  arcana  of  nature,  we  should  no  longer  feel  bof- 
prise  at  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  of  her  productions ;  and 
yet  we  do  constantly  observe  diverse  appearances  in  the  same  individ- 
ual object;  so  that,  if  our  judgments  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  identity  or  affinity  were  to  be  determined  solely  by  similarity  or 
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diasimilaritj  of  physical  constitution,  they  would  not  rarely  prove 
incorrect.  Webster,  indeed,  appends  these  remarks,  hardly  tending  to 
the  same  effect.  He  says  :  **  And  on  this  point  much  knowledge  of 
the  primary  sense  of  words,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  collateral 
senses  have  sprung  from  one  radical  idea,  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
inquirer  from  mistakes.  A  competent  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
etymology  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  one,  or  from  two  or  three 
languages.  It  is  almost  literally  true,  that,  in  examining  more  than 
twenty  languages,  I  have  found  each  language  to  throw  some  light  on 
every  other J^  Webster  looks  not  beyond  a  comparison  of  vocabu- 
laries. He  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous 
definitions.  No  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  most  of  the  affil- 
iated languages  clears  up  the  darkness  amid  which  he  is  forced  to 
grope.  The  obvious  sense  of  Webster's  second  principle,  and  its 
intended  sense  as  shown  in  the  etymologies,  is,  ^*  A  word,  bearing  a 
signification  so  remote  from  its  supposed  radix  as  not  to  be  easily  de- 
ducible  from  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  it."  Taken 
as  a  principle  in  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  of  great  value.  It  enables  us  to 
form  an  opinion  probably  true  where  there  is  no  other  ground  for 
judgment ;  but  this  is  all.  The  successive  changes  of  the  radical  idea 
may  be  so  great  that  the  derived  sense  is  by  no  means  obviously  dedu- 
cible  from  the  radical  meaning;  and,  again,  there  may  be  an  identity 
of  elements  and  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make  an  iden- 
tity of  origin  very  plausible,  whilst  there  is  no  affinity,  employing  the 
term  in  its  proper  sense  to  denote  sameness  of  origin.  I  repeat,  that 
identity  of  existing  elements — and  in  a  mere  comparison  of  vocabu- 
laries, existing  elements  cannot  be  distinguished  from  radical  elements 
— ^identity  of  existing  elements  in  two  words,  and  closely  allied  mean- 
mgs  combined,  do  not  constitute  a  safe  proof  of  affinity,  whilst,  in  the 
absence  of  opposing  testimony,  they  do  amount  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  Dr.  Webster'*  error  is  in  assuming  this  probability  as 
proof;  and  his  weakness  is  in  his  scanty  knowledge  of  the  historical 
connection  of  different  forms.  The  only  sure  ground  to  rest  upon  is 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of  words,  and  the  deduction 
of  the  specific  laws  of  change  in  the  several  varieties  of  condition. 
The  general  laws  of  change  Webster  was  acquainted  with ;  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  correct  in  tte  vast  majority  of  inferences  that  he 
drew  from  a  comparison  of  vocabularies. 

To  return  from  a  consideration  of  principles  to  their  application,  as 
examples  shall  serve  us.  As  the  etymon  of  dah^  Webster  gives  Fr. 
dauber^  adding  ^<  or  from  the  same  root.  It  has  the  elements  of  dip, 
dubt  &nd  tap,  Gr.  ti/.ttcu,  and  of  daub,^^    This  last  statement  will  in 
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itself  admit  of  two  interpretations ;  firsty  these  several  words  are  but 
different  fashionings  or  mouldings  of  the  same  identical  elements, — 
elements  separately  inorganic,  lifeless,  worthless  matter,  having  a 
living  existence,  a  vital  power  only  in  union,  together  constituting  a 
unit ;  and  that  all  these  fashionings  are  one  and  the  same  entity ; 
secondly^  each  element  is  an  independent  existence,  with  a  power  of 
its  own,  uniting  in  various  modcd  with  other  elements ;  and  that  each 
mode  or  act  of  combination  constitutes  a  distinct  word,— distinct,  not 
only  in  being  henceforth  an  entity  by  itself,  but  distinct  in  not  owing 
its  genesis  to  any  other  word.  The  first  interpretation  is  not  the  sense 
intended  by  Dr.  Webster ;  for,  after  declaring  identity  of  elements, 
he  intimates  doubt  of  a  common  origin,  or  membership,  in  the  same 
family  j  for,  to  go  no  further  for  proof,  identity  of  elements  between 
dip  and  tap  is  here  asserted ;  but,  in  giving  the  etymology  of  dip^  the 
Gr.  Tt/.Trw,  Eng.  tapi  is  only  doubtfully  claimed  "  to  be  of  the  same 
family,"  and  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that  its  signification  is,  in 
Dr.  Webster's  view,  not  quite  near  enough  to  demonstrate  identity  of 
origin.  And,  if  Dr.  Webster  ia  in  doubt  of  the  identity  of  dip  and 
tap,  whilst  he  does  claim  for  them  identity  of  elements,  he  cannot  be 
thought  to  maintain  that  dah  and  dip  are  identical,  when  he  simply 
asserts  identity  of  elements.  Let  it  be  distinctly  noticed  that  the 
French  dauler  is  the  only  word  that  he  claims  to  be  from  the  same 
root ;  and  we  see  the  reason  in  his  second  rule,  for  he  found  in  his 
French  dictionaries  datiber  defined  "  to  strike  with  the  hand,"  or  in 
equivalent  phrase  ;  and  this  alone  of  the  words  compared  seemed  suffi- 
ciently allied  in  signification  with  dab  <*  to  be  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  same  radix."  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  accept  the  second 
interpretation,  an  interpretation  which  supposes  a  theory  of  language 
unphilosophical  and  baseless, — unphilosophical  and  baseless,  because 
inconsistent  with  the  history  of  man  and  the  functions  of  his  intellect. 
Certain  theorizers  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  words  are  but  the 
bodies  of  ideas  and  their  relations ;  and  the  sum  of  the  independent 
powers  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  word  is  no  more  the  word  itself, 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  properties  of  its  various  elementary  parti- 
cles is  the  living  human  body;  that  a  word,  in  its  functions,  is  as  dis- 
tinct &om  mere  sound,  as  is  an  animate  body  from  mere  matter ;  and 
that  the  life  which  they  each  have,  is  not  of  themselves,  but  is  given 
unto  them.  It  is  not  denied  that  certain  sounds  have  a  superiw 
fitness  for  the  expression  of  certain  classes  of  ideas ;  but  it  is  an  anal- 
ogous truth  that  the  vital  power  selects  only  definite  kinds  of  matter 
for  the  constituent  elements  of  the  diverse  parts  of  the  human  organ- 
ization.    With  such  theorizers  Dr.  Webster's  account  of  the  origin  of 
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language,  in  his  Introduction,  does  not  seem  to  harmonize ;  and  yet 
this  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  elements  is  in  agreement  with  their 
views,  in  which  case  it  is  to  be  rejected.  If  any  one  deny  that  such  is 
the  doctrine,  if  he  have  logic  enough  left,  he  may  see  that  this  denial 
takes  from  the  doctrine  what  little  of  significance  it  might  have  had 
before.  In  either  case,  the  insertion  of  words  identical  in  elements, 
but  of  different  families,  is  of  no  advantage,  and  but  uselessly  swells 
the  size  of  the  book. 

Had  Dr.  Webster  boldly  asserted  the  identity  of  da2>^  duby  dib,  dip, 
dapey  dive,  &c.,  his  position  could  not  be  successfully  attacked.  In 
the  several  ideas,  as  in  the  words,  nothing  is  discernible  but  the  same 
substance  differently  moulded ;  mere  variations  of  mode,  not  distinct 
existences.  One  evidence  of  the  identity  of  dah  with  dip  is  found  in 
the  several  appellations  of  a  water-fuwl ;  "  the  diving  dob-chick  "  dab- 
chicky  dip-chicky  didapper,  and  dive-dapper.  Another  is  found  in  the 
uses  of  its  diminutive  dabble,  which  Webster  regards  as  of  a  common 
origin  with  dip.  That  it  is  a  diminutive  in  reality  as  well  as  in  form 
becomes  evident  in  considering  its  use,  whether  the,  child  in  years  is 
spoken  of  as  dabbling  in  water,  or  the  child  in  wisdom  as  dabbling  in 
metaphysics. 

Dabble,  v.  t.,  has  for  its  second  definition,  *'  to  do  anything*  in  a 
slight  or  superficial  manner ;  to  tamper ;  to  touch  here  and  there." 
Two  distinct  uses  are  here  given  as  one, — a  mistake  of  Johnson.  "  To 
do  anything  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner,"  or  perhaps  better,  to 
make  dight  essays  at  something,  as  Walpole  afl&rmed  that  a  certain 
painter  "  dabbled  in  poetry  too,"  is  one  thing ;  and,  "  to  tamper,"  or 
make  impertinent  charges,  as  when  Atterbury  charged  Pope  with  daJ}' 
liing  with  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  is  quite  another.  Webster  quotes 
fipom  Atterbury  to  illustrate  this  usage,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
first  member  of  the  definition  is  not  synonymous  with  the  others. 
He  adds,  as  a  third  definition,  "  to  meddle ;  to  dip  into  a  concern ;  " 
showing  at  once  the  lack  of  precision,  clearness  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression. The  expression  is  different  from  the  first  member  of  the 
preceding  definition,  but  the  distinct  idea  to  be  defined  is  not  apparent. 

Webster  gives  the  participle  dabbling,  but  not  dabbled.  To  give 
either  participle  with  a  repetition  of  definitions  is  alike  useless,  or  if 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  definitions,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
worse  than  useless.  Webster's  is  not  the  only  dictionary  that  might 
thus  be  pruned  of  thousands  of  articles  with  gain.  When  a  true 
adjective  arises  out  of  a  participle,  as  noted  {e,g,,  a  noted  character), 
it  should  be  given  as  an  adjective,  with  an  enumeration  of  its  senses 
as  such. 
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Dr.  Webster  proposes  as  the  deriyative  of  Dabster^  ''Qu.  froiii 
adapts  with  ster,  Sax.  steoran,  to  steer/'  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
term  of  common  life  exclusively,  should  have  arisen  from  a  root 
belonging  to  a  learned  language,  and  scarcely  used  except  by  persons 
of  some  reading,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  rare  suffix  from  another 
dead  tongue  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  improbable  modification  of  the 
Latin  element,  where  can  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  hybridism 
parallel  with  this  be  found?  Conjectures  are  not  to  be  excluded 
from  etymology.  Indeed,  in  this  domain,  without  conjecture  a  large 
amount  of  what  is  probably  true  cannot  be  reached.  liut  the  etymol* 
ogist  must  first  establibh  his  principles  by  historic  investigation ;  and 
ca^es  that  he  can  neither  refer  to  a  principle,  nor  adduce  evidence  for 
their  supposed  anomalous  changes,  he  must  leave,  however  reluctantly* 
And  he  will  sometimes  be  wrong,  when  his  conjectures  accord  with 
established  principles.  In  this  department,  principles — the  principles 
I  now  mean  of  literal  changes  and  equivalents — in  many  cases  only 
show  that  a  relation  may  exist,  whilst  in  particular  instances  the  his- 
tory of  a  term  proves  the  possible  relation  does  not  exist,  so  that 
some  of  the  best  conclusions  of  to-day,  resting  on  mere  probabilities, 
may  be  overthrown  by  some  discovery  to-morrow.  But  this  conjeo- 
ture  of  Dr.  Webster  has  the  support  of  no  principle ;  is  a  bare  forced 
derivation,  and  far  from  being  an  evidence  of  a  happy  gift  of  divina- 
tion. He  would  have  done  better,  as  in  the  case  of  tapster  and 
punster,  to  have  said  nothing.  The  plausibility  or  the  probability  of 
the  following  conjecture  is  left  to  any  that  are  disposed  to  consider 
it.  The  st  may  be  of  merely  accidental  insertion, — such  insertion  of 
insignificant  letters  dialectically,  or  for  euphony,  or  by  a  false  analogy* 
being  no  unusual  thing, — and  the  whole  suffix  ster^  then,  simply  denotes 
the  agent ;  and  as  a  tapster  is  one  who  taps  or  draws,  and  a  punsUr 
one  who  puns,  so  a  dabster  is  one  who,  by  continuing  to  dab  at  a  thing 
(dab  is  an  intransitive  as  well  as  a  transitive  verb),  is  able  to  hit  the 
mark.  In  these  words  (and  perhaps  teanister  is  like  them),  ster  is 
distinct  from  the  suffix  in  songster  and  spinster,  '  Youngster  is  a  case 
different  from  either. 

Dactyht,  after  the  example  of  Todd,  is  defined  simply  "a  dactyle." 
Here,  and  elsewhere,  usually,  I  think,  except  when  it  is  employed  in 
its  primary,  physical  sense,  as  in  gosling  and  stripling,  there  is  an 
omission  to  note  the  peculiar  term  of  expression  given  by  the  diminu- 
tive form.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar  shade  imparted  to  each 
word,  in  the  case  of  our  few  diminutive  forms,  should  be  pointed 
out,  whether  it  is  the  idea  of  tenderness,  of  derision,  or  of  sporiive- 
ness,  which  latter  modification  is  essentially  the  one  here : 
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'*  Whoever  saw  a  colt,  wanton  and  wild, 
Yoked  with  a  slow-foot  ox  on  a  fallow  field. 
Can  right  areed  how  handsomely  befits 
Dull  spondees  with  the  English  daclylets.^* — Bishop  Hall. 

Dactylist,  qaoting  Todd  again,  is  defined  '*  oqc  who  writes  flowing 
verse."  Instead  of  being  employed  in  this  general  sense,  dactylist 
denotes  a  proficient  in  dactjlic  versification,  and  is  applied  especially 
to  those  who  compose  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

**  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  tlie  Latin  poetry  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of  Milton, 
and  thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three.     May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  (iac/y/- 

In  the  etymology  of  DactyUmiancyj  there  is  an  error  of  no  great 
importance,  the  giving  of  Gr.  fiavixii  instead  of  uuvjfla. 

No  derivation  of  Dcuk  and  Bdddle  is  given,  though  one  quite  satis- 
fiustory  can  be  proposed ;  nor  is  their  affinity  with  tote^  toddle^  sug- 
gested, nor  is  either  of  its  two  intransitive  significations  noticed, 
namely  : 

Firsts  the  literal  sense,  to  walk  as  a  child  just  beginning  to  go 
alone. 

"  No  sooner  taught  to  dade  than  from  their  mother  trip." — Drayton. 

Secondly  J  the  figurative  sense,  to  go  or  move  slowly. 

**  But  easily  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  dades.*^ — Drayton. 

Bat  these  omissions  ai*e  of  little  importance,  as  dade  never  obtained 
more  than  a  local  use ;  and  Drayton  is  the  only  author  adduced  by 
Bichardson  as  employing  it. 

Of  Daddock  no  intimation  is  given  that  it  is  a  local  word. 

The  etymology  of  Dado  is  simply  traced  to  the  Italian.  Webster 
did  not  perceive  that  the  French  de^  the  Proven(;al  dat,  the  Portu- 
guese, Spanish  and  Italian  dado^  come  from  the  Latin  participle  datus, 
in  its  secondary  sense  of  ca5^,  thrown;  and  that  from  the  cubical  form 
of  the  die  of  gaming,  the  architectural  application  was  drawn.  Ap- 
parently, he  considered  the  word  of  Celtic  origin.  See  his  etymology 
of  Die. 

Of  Deedalf  Johnson  declares  that  **  skilful  is  not  the  true  sense, 
nor  should  be  imitated."   Todd  contradicts  him,  asserting  that  it  *'  has 
not  only  as  good  authority  as  can  be  produced  in  the  language,  but  is 
supported  also  in  the  same  meaning  by  Tasso.''     Webster  follow% 
Todd,  defining  it, 

**  1.   Various  ;  variegated. — Spenser. 
••2.  Skilftil." 

Iliere  are  here  two  mistakes  to  be  corrected.     Firstf  if  the  defi- 
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nitioDS  arc  correct,  their  arrangement  is  wrong.  Dcsdal  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  famous  architect  DcBcLalus^  and  therefore  skilfid 
is  the  primary  meaning.  Secondly^  in  direct  opposition  to  Johnson, 
skilful  is  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is  its  sense  in  the 
very  passage  that  he  quotes  from  Spenser  to  illustrate  the  meaning, 
"various;  variegated." 

**  Then  doth  the  dtedal  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap  abundant  flowers." — Spenter. 

The  earth  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  variegated  with  flowers,  bat 
how  much  discrimination  and  taste  is  requisite  to  discern  that  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  poet ;  that  there  is  a  personification ;  that  the 
earth  is  viewed  as  an  artist  of  wondrous  skill,  as  displayed  in  her 
flowery  productions  ?  Dccdal  is  employed  in  passages  of  great  beauty 
from  Spenser  to  Bulwer ;  and  not  one  is  yet  found  where  it  bears  the 
sense  of  **  various ;  variegated."  It  always  means  ingenums^ skilfid; 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  architect  in  an  active  sense,  and  at 
others  to  his  productions  in  a  passive  sense. 

For  the  etymology  of  Daff^  n,,  Webster  gives  "  Icelandic  dauf^ 
allied  to  deafy  This  is  so  far  correct,  but  Webster  probably  mis- 
takes in  some  of  the  affinities  of  deaf,  and  certainly  in  its  radical  sig- 
nification, which  is  not  "  thick."  The  words  most  directly  akin  are 
German  taub  and  daub,  senseless ;  Dutch  daff,  dull ;  and  Swedish 
doefy  stupid ;  all  of  which,  with  little  doubt,  are  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  jncsh  or  strike  ;  so  that  daff  radically  denotes  one  who 
has  received  a  stunning  blow,  and  then,  devoid  of  sense. 

Daffj  to  daunt,  without  any  sufficient  authority,  Webster  treats  as 
a  distinct  word  from  daff,  to  toss  aside.  The  Scottish  daff  in  the 
diffi^rent  senses, — to  be  foolish ;  to  make  sport ;  to  toy, — is  in  truth 
also  etymologically  identical. 

The  etymological  relation  of  Daft  is  not  given.  It  is  a  participial 
adjective,  from  the  same  source  as  the  noun  and  the  verb  daff.  Com- 
pare its  local  English  sense,  stupid,  silly,  with  the  signification  before 
assigned  to  the  radix. 

If  there  is  a  sufficient  object  in  giving  with  Daffodil  the  corre- 
sponding French,  Italian,  &c.,  which  are  mere  foreign  dialectic  varia- 
tions, it  is  unpardonable  to  omit  the  old  English  forms  consecrated  by 
Milton  and  Spenser. 

$  **  Strew  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies. 

And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies." — Spenter, 

**  Bid  amarantbus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies.*' — Milton. 
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Webster  gives  the  word  Dag  as  if  it  belonged  to  three  distinct 
&milies,  and  yet  its  separate  senses,  and  others  beside,  attached  to 
forms  in  cognate  languages,  are  all  deducible  from  the  one  idea,  to  peTie- 
trate.  The  first  meaning  given  is  "  a  dagger,"  and  bearing  the  same 
sense,  there  are  D.  dagge  ;  Sw.  daggert ;  Fr.  dagfiie  ;  Sp.  and  It.  daga  ; 
and  also  Ger.  degen^  with  the  kindred  meaning,  a  sword.  Also  the 
Eng.  dagger  is  probably  a  mere  dialectic  variation  of  the  same,  the 
er  being,  as  sometimes  in  other  branches  of  the  Gothic  stock,  an  insig- 
nificant suffix.  The  next  meaning,  **  a  hand-gun ;  a  pistol,"  is  not 
separated  by  Webster  from  the  preceding,  so  that  no  remark  upon  it  is 
required.  It  is  but  another  modification  of  the  idea  of  a  penetrating 
power  thus  to  conceive  of  dew,  in  Swedish  dagg  ;  kindred  with  which 
\&  the  Danish  taage^  mist.  The  other  meanings,  "  a  loose  end  "  (better, 
a  shred),  and  "  a  leather  latchet,"  are  passive  senses,  expressing  the 
result  of  an  action,  of  the  kind  produced  by  instruments  whose  names 
are  from  the  same  root.  As  intermediate  in  sense,  the  A.  S.  dag, 
anything  loose,  may  be  adduced. 

Webster,  properly  enough,  says  nothing  of  the  etymology  of  the 
verb  Dag,  as  its  identical  stem  sufficiently  indicates  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  noun ;  but,  inconsistently  with  the  treatment  of 
the  noun,  the  significations,  "  to  cut  into  slips  "  and  "  to  daggle,"  are 
not  given  in  distinct  articles.  Both  the  meanings  given  by  Webster, 
and  its  local  English  usage  as  an  intransitive,  to  drizzle,  and  the  signifi- 
cations of  corresponding  verbs  in  the  languages,  are  deducible  from 
the  radical  sense  assigned  to  the  stem. 

Of  Daggle,  the  diminutive  of  dag,  Webster  says,  "  probably  from 
dag,  dew,  or  its  root ;  " — one  of  those  instances  of  doubtful  expression 
so  strangely  contrasting  with  his  unqualified  assertions  in  respect  to 
things  wholly  wrapped  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 

Of  Dais  the  etymology  is  not  given,  and  yet  through  diverse  changes, 
with  various  significations,  it  can  be  clearly  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
Gr.  ^ixftV,  to  throw.  (See  Diez,  Etymologisches  Woerterbuch.)  Dr. 
Webster,  trusting  to  a  comparison  of  vocabularies,  failed  to  see  this 
origin ;  for,  had  he  perceived  it,  he  would  have  either  given  it  ns  in 
the  case  of  dish  and  desk,  or  made  a  reference  as  in  the  case  of  disk, 
the  other  words  of  the  same  parentage. — Dais  has  had  applications 
varying  from  those  given  by  Webster. 

Of  DaUiaTice,  and  the  corresponding  intransitive  verb  Dally,  John- 
son placed  the  literal  signification  delay  last  in  order.  Webster  has 
made  the  correction  in  the  verb,  but  in  the  noun  he  has  carelessly  left 
the  signification  delay  in  the  last  place,  notwithstanding  his  explicit 
statement  that  it  is  the  literal  meaning. 
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DaRy^  v.  t.,  is  defined,  "  to  delay ;  to  defer ;  to  put  off;  to  amuse  till  a 
proper  opportunity;  as,  to  daHy  off  the  time.*[Ab^  much  itsed.]  KnoUei.^' 
But  it  is  altogether  probable  that  dally  never  occurs  as  a  transitive 
verb ;  and  further,  notwithstanding  Johnson *s  interpretation  and  Web- 
ster's adoption  of  it,  that  the  compound  verb,  to  dally  off^  does  not 
mean  "  to  delay,"  &c.  This  definition,  as  explained  by  its  last  mem- 
ber, rc<[uircs  a  personal  object.  Is  the  sense  not  rather  *'  to  wear 
away,  as  with  trifles  or  mere  pretexts  "  7 

Dam^  n,  is  defined, 

'*  A  mole,  bank,  or  mound  of  earth,  or  any  wall,  or  a  frame  of  wood,  raised  to 
obstruct  a  current  of  water,  and  to  raise  it  for  the  purpose  of  driving  mill- 
wheels,  and  for  other  purpctses.  Any  work  that  stops  or  confines  water  in  a 
pond  or  basin,  or  causes  it  to  rise." 

This  definition  is  very  wordy,  besides  not  being  quite  accurate.  A 
dam  may  be  simply  for  obstructing  water  without  raising  it.  It  is 
enough  to  tell  what  the  dam  is  and  does.  The  final  end  is  not  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  definition.  If  otherwise,  it  is  very  carelessly 
left.  The  definition,  freed  from  verbiage,  might  stand,  "  A  mole,  bank, 
or  other  artificial  work,  to  obstruct  or  to  raise  water." 

Of  Dam,  V.  t,,  the  firsl  definition  is, 

"  To  make  a  dam,  or  to  stop  a  stream  of  water  by  a  bank  of  earth,  or  by  any 
other  work  ;  to  confine  or  to  shut  in  water.  It  is  common  to  use,  after  the  vert), 
tA,  up,  or  out ;  as,  to  dam  in,  or  to  dam  up,  the  water  ;  and  to  dam  oui  is  to 
prevent  water  from  entering." 

The  definition  is  wanting  in  directness ;  and  the  statement  relative  to 
the  compound  expressions  docs  not  tell  the  exact  truth  and  the  whole 
truth.    It  should  be  somewhat  in  this  manner : 

To  obstruct  or  to  raise  water  by  some  artificial  work.  To  dam  up,  is  to  ob- 
struct a  flow  ;  to  dam  in,  to  confine  within  certain  limits  ;  and  to  dam  out,  to 
exclude  from  certain  limits. 

The  given  etymology  of  Damage,  n.,  suggests  several  remarks  of 
general  application;  firsts  clearness  should  be  secured;  sccoridly,  oiiiy 
what  is  pertinent  should  be  admitted;  thirdly,  the  highest  utility 
should  be  Ktudicd.  Obviously,  then,  it  is  requisite  that  the  relations 
and  the  leading  use  of  each  word  given  in  tracing  the  etymology, 
and  the  several  grades  of  the  descent,  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, should  be  indicated.  Therefore,  words  etymologically  identical 
should  be  given  first,  and  in  the  order  in  which  their  dialects  stand  to 
that  of  the  word  elucidated.  This  relation  of  etymological  identity  may 
be  conveniently  indicated  by  prefixing  the  sign  of  equality.    It  would 
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be  understood  that  the  leading  sense  of  each  word,  not  specially  defined, 
was  the  same.  Peculiar  uses,  tending  to  the  end  of  etymological 
inquiry,  should  be  specified.  The  close  of  the  series  of  etymological 
equivalents  might  be  indicated  by  a  colon  and  a  dash.  The  immediate 
parent  of  these  words  should  then  follow,  and  then  its  parent,  and  so 
on  through  as  many  degrees  as  are  given,  each  degree  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  same  sign.  No  worthy  end  will  ordinarily  be  served  by 
giving  corruptions  of  parent  words.  Probable  affinities  of  the  remote 
parent,  and  doubtful  speculations,  should  be  given  last ;  the  latter,  very 
sparingly.  In  regard  to  damage^  the  Armoric  equivalent  should  be 
placed  first,  as  that  dialect,  though  not  its  form  of  this  particular 
word,  is  most  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  original  bases  of  our  tongue. 
The  Romance  dialects  would  follow  in  this  order :  Norman  French, 
French ;  to  which  might  be  added  Proven9al,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  A.  S.  dem  ;  Sp.  dam;  Port,  dano  ;  It.  danno^  are  neither  etymo- 
logical equivalents  of  damage^  nor  are  they  its  parent ;  therefore, 
they  should  not  be  given.  Thus  far  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  primary 
signification;  and  beyond  L.  damnum^  nothing  satisfactory  can  be 
Baid ;  but  Webster's  suggestion  may  be  allowed  to  stand.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  method  proposed,  the  etymology  would  be  given 
[=  Arm.  doumaich;  Nor.  Fr.domage;  Yr.dommage;  Prov.  damnatge; 
Sp.  domage  ;  It.  damriagio  : — L.  damnum.     This  word  seems,  &c.] 

There  may  occur  no  better  occasion  to  remark  that  there  is  demanded 
a  new  treatment  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  exhaustive  of  the  forms  they 
undergo,  and  of  their  uses.  The  list  of  these  elements  receiving 
separate  treatment  should  be  enlarged.  Whether  the  termination 
-age,  which  suggests  the  remark,  should  be  of  the  number,  need  not 
now  be  discussed.  Its  full  power,  something  pertaining  to  the  primi- 
tive, is  seen  in  savage^  radically  a  man  of  the  woods ;  but  damage  is 
nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  its  primitive. — What  is  desirable,  in 
respect  to  change  of  form,  may  be  illustrated  by  Aby  where  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  show  the  modifications  of  the  prefix  in  our  lan- 
guage than  its  orthography  in  Dutch,  German,  and  other  languages ; 
and,  therefore,  the  following  statement  should  be  made.  Ah  becomes 
a  before  m  and  t?,  and  abs  before  c  and  t :  thus,  ab-solvCy  but  a-movCf 
a-vertf  and  abs-condj  abs-tain. — I  adduce  De  to  show  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster's exhibition  of  uses  is  imperfect.     His  article  is  as  follows : 

'*  De,  a  Latin  prefix,  denotes  a  moving  from,  separation,  as  in  debarkt  decline, 
decease,  deduct,  decamp.  Hence  it  often  expresses  a  negative,  as  in  derange. 
Sometimes  it  augments  the  sense,  as  in  deprave  [this  example  is  not  appro- 
priate], despoil.     It  coincides  nearly  in  sense  with  the  Fr.  dcs,  and  L.  dis.** 

The  following  analysis  of  its  uses  is  somewhat  more  exact  and  full : 
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De.  a  Latin  prepoaition  employed  as  a  prefix.    It  denotes, 

1.  Removal  in  a  downward  direction  ;  down  fh)m  ;  as  in  dejeeUd. 

2.  Mere  remoTal ;  as  in  deduct. 

8.  Change  to  an  opposite  state,  condition,  or  character  [in  which  case  it  maj 
be  denominated  negative)  ;  as  in  deplete,  deoxydize,  demented,  deformed. 

4.  Extension  of  an  action  to  the  conclusion,  or  till  exhaustion  ensues  (when 
it  may  be  called  intentive) ;  as  in  decrepitate. 

5.  ConTersion  of  an  adjective  or  of  a  noun  into  a  verb  (when  it  may  be 
termed  catuative)  ;  as  in  debase,  deprave,  degrade. 

Note.  In  the  third  use,  de  is  nearly  equivalent  to  dit ;  and  these  prefixes 
sometimes  appear  to  be  corrupted  into  each  other. 

Tho  first  definition  of  damage  is, 

*'  Any  hurt,  ii^ury,  or  harm  to  one's  estate  ;  any  loss  of  property  sustained  ; 
any  hindrance  to  the  increase  of  property  ;  or  any  obstruction  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise.  A  man  eaffers  damxtge  by  the  destruction  of  his  com,  by  the 
burning  of  his  house,  by  the  detention  of  a  ship  which  defeats  a  profitable  [7] 
voyage,  or  by  tho  fiiilure  of  a  profitable  [?]  undertaking.  Damage,  then,  is  any 
actual  loss,  or  the  prevention  of  profit  It  is  usually  and  properly  applied  to 
property,  but  sometimes  to  reputation  and  other  things,  which  are  valuable. 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  injury  is  more  correctly  used.'* 

Now  this  is  rather  notes,  or  an  essay  towards  a  definition,  than  a  defi- 
nition itself.  There  should  bo  distinguished  two  usages ;  Jlrst,  preju- 
dice to  the  value  or  the  condition  of  an  object ;  as,  damage  done  to 
trees  bj  a  hail-storm;  secondly,  prejudice  to  some  interest  of  an 
intelligent  agent. 

Of  Dame  there  is  a  failure  to  mark  the  chronology  of  its  uses  witli 
sufHcient  directness  and  distinctness ;  and  much  more  is  implied  of  the 
commonnoM«  of  its  employment  than  is  correct.  In  its  more  elevated 
use  it  is  obsolete  or  poetical ;  and  in  its  lower  use  it  is  infrequent, 
and  even  then  chiefly  confined  to  humorous  style. 

For  the  same  reason  that  three  tropical  senses  are  assigned  to  the 
verb  Damp,  there  might  be  three  times  three,  for  nearly  every  differ- 
ent object  will  admit  the  substitution  of  a  different  verb.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  fault  of  dictiona- 
ries to  consider  as  a  sufficient  definition  the  synonyrae  that  in  a  given 
case  can  be  substituted,  no  matter  how  distinct  may  be  the  trope 
involved  in  each,  no  matter  if  the  substituted  word  is  not  applicable 
in  half  the  instances  where  the  word  to  be  defined  has  one  invariable 
sense.  It  is  this  but  partial  applicability  of  the  terms  employed  in 
defining  damp,  namely : 

"  2.  To  chill ;  to  deaden  ;  to  depress  or  deject ;  to  abate  ;  as,  to  damp  the 
spirits  ;  to  damp  the  ardor  of  passion. — Swift. 

8.  To  weaken  ;  to  make  dull ;  as,  to  damp  sound. — Bacon. 

4.  To  check  or  restrain,  as  action  or  vigor  ;  to  make  languid  *,  to  disooor- 
age  ;  as,  to  damp  industry. — Bacon.*'' 
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It  ifl  this  partial  applicabilitj  that  has  increased  the  number  of  senses 
from  one  to  three.  The  one  sense  is  that  most  analogous  to  the 
applying  water  to  something  ardent  or  burning.  In  other  words,  the 
object  is  conceived  as  burning,  and  water  is  represented  as  thrown 
upon  it.  In  defining,  the  metaphor  is  necessarily  dropped  or  changed, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  denote  the  same  extent  of  signification.  In 
this  very  particular  Webster  is  far  more  exact  than  other  English 
lexicographers.  Richardson  is  no  exception ;  for  though  there  are 
definitions  more  or  less  exact  in  his  dictionary,  it  is  not  a  defining 
dictionary.  Had  Webster  here  followed  his  own  practice  in  many 
similar  cases,  he  would  have  defined  somewhat  in  this  way :  ''  To 
check  or  abate  the  ardor,  liveliness,  or  briskness  of  any  emotion,  pas- 
sion, action,  or  movement."  This  mode  of  defining  is  objected  to,  but 
it  is  more  accurate  than  any  other  that  has  been  suggested  for  siieh 
cases. 

Neither  the  etymology  nor  the  definition  of  Damsel  is  "  a  model 
of  condensation,"  twenty-seven  lines  being  employed  where  a  dozen 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  There  is  also  a  carelessness  in  applying 
"  now  "  to  the  literature  of  the  several  preceding  centuries  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  usage  of  "  the  present  day,"  as  well  as  to  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish usage. 

The  etymon  of  Danger  Webster  could  not  discover  by  a  compari- 
son of  elements,  whilst  Diez  traces  it  historically  to  the  Latin  dam- 
num. 

Darky  a.,  has  thirteen  definitions,  and  as  no  preceding  word  has  had 
more  than  five,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  observe  particularly  the  distinc- 
tions and  the  arrangement.  Def.  1,  "  destitute  of  light ;  obscure," 
is  clearly  separate  from  the  others ;  but  the  remark  appended,  "  A 
dark  atmosphere  is  one  which  prevents  vision,"  if  correct,  belongs 
rather  to  def.  12,  "  opaque." — Def  2,  "  wholly  or  partially  black ; 
having  the  color  opposite  to  white,"  is,  by  itself,  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible, but  wherein  it  is  distinct  from  def.  7,  "  not  vivid ;  partially 
black,"  is  not  very  clear.  Webster's  example,  "  If  the  plague  be 
somewhat  rfarA:,"  &c..  Lev.  13 :  19,  is  cited  by  Johnson  under  the 
other  definition. — "  Opaque  "  is  given  as  def.  12,  and  the  remark  is 
added,  *'  But  dark^  and  opaqiie  are  not  synonymous.  Chalk  is  opaque^ 
but  not  dark."  If  dark  is  not  used  for  opaque,  it  would  be  a  gratifi- 
cation  to  know  what  it  does  mean  difiercnt  from  "  partially  black," 
a  definition  we  have  already  had  twice.  Johnson  says,  "  opaque ;  not 
transparent ;  as,  lead  is  a  dark  body ;  "  but  he  adduces  no  authority 
for  such  a  usage. — If  "  mysterious,"  which  stands  as  def.  5,  can  be 
allowed  as  a  synonyme  of  dark^  it  is  in  a  sense  so  little  removed  from 
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def.  4,  *'  obsoare ;  not  easily  nndorstood  or  explftined,**  that  it 
not  be  deemed  to  require  a  separate  place. — Each  of  the  seven  remain- 
ing definitions  is  recognized  as  clear  and  distinot  But  def.  8,  **  blind," 
is  rather  poetic  than  obsolete. — There  is  an  omission  of  one  tropical 
use,  inferrudf  atrocious,  which  is  as  worthy  of  mention  as  some  that 
are  given. 

In  Johnson's  arrangement,  the  physical  or  material  senses  are  placed 
first ;  therefore  he  has  a  principle  of  arrangement,  right  or  wrong. 
Webster  does  not  follow  the  same  arrangement,  for  def.  12  is  phys- 
ical. Neither  has  he  grouped  the  tropical  uses  with  the  physical  sense 
to  which  they  belong ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  senses  derived  from  def. 
1,  are  scattered  from  de&.  4  to  13 ;  and  the  tropical  senses  correspond- 
ing with  def.  2,  occur  as  defs.  3,  9,  and  11.  That  the  sequence  of 
dironological  order  is  followed  cannot  be  proved ;  and  the  attempt  to 
disprove  it  need  not  be  made,  for  when  we  find  distinct  branches,  eadi 
putting  forth  separate  shoots,  it  is  the  immediate  connection  of  each 
shoot  with  its  parent  branch  that  we  need  first  to  know,  in  order  to 
understand  eventually  the  entire  relations  of  all  the  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  attempt  at  the  orderly  logical  arrangement  of  definitions, 
but  with  greater  amplitude  of  definition  and  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion than  would  be  expedient  in  a  dictionary  : 

Dabx.  1.  (Literal,)  Wanting  light 

"  A  boandless  oootioent, 
Darky  waste,  and  wild,  uoder  the  frown  of  night** — Milton, 

{Tropical,)  a.  Wanting  clearness  ;  obscure  ;  mysterious  ;  not  earily  nnder- 
stood. 

"  What  may  seem  dark  at  the  first,  will  afterwards  appear  more  plain.** — Hooktr, 

**  Long  they  had  read  the  eternal  hocky 
And  studied  dark  decrees  in  vain, 
The  cross  and  Calvary  makes  them  pl^n.** — WatU. 

"I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old."— P«.  88 :  2. 

6.  Concealed  ;  secret ; — as  if  situated  where  there  is  no  light 

"  Now,  if  yoa  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is.** — Shak. 

"  Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker  purpose.'* — Shak, 


e.  Affording  concealment  or  secrecy  ; — as  if  excluding  fh)m  light 

'<  Nameless  in  dark  obUTlon  let  them  dwell.**— JfOfon. 
**  The  darky  unrelenting  Tiberius."- Giftfton. 

(Trantferred,)  Unable  to  perceive  the  light ;  blind.^    [Poetic.] 

"Thou  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man.**— Drytfen. 

**  These  dark  orbs  no  more  shall  tfeat  with  light**— Jfttfon. 

"  To  sensual  bliss  that  charms  us  so, 
Be  darky  my  eyes,  and  deaf;  my  ears.** — WatU, 
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(Trop.)  Wanting  in  difloemment ;  unenlightened. 

2.  {Lit*)  Not  Tivid  or  bright ;  having  the  quality  opposite  to  white  ;  in  oolor 
appfwamating  to  black  ;  aa,  a  dark  cloud. 

"  And  now  the  UUckeoed  Uj 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood  ;  down  rushed  the  rain.*^ — Milton. 

{Trop.)  a.  Gloomy,  cheerless. 

(Active.)  **  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

Kre  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world,  and  wide.'' — Milton. 

**  There  is  in  every  woman's  heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which  beams  and  biases  in  the 
ivk  hoar  of  adversity." — Irving. 

(JPa$9we.)  "  And  in  her  looks,  which  firam  that  time  inftMed 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before  } 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  iittplred 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappeared  and  left  me  dark ;  I  waked 
To  find  her,  or  forever  to  deplore 
ner  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure." — Milton. 

b.  Unclean  ;  foul ;  impure. 

^  Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Esekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah."— AfOtofi. 

c.  Black  ;  infernal ;  atrocious. 

"  Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  oonspinMjy  ?  ^^—Shak. 

**  Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  firaud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide." — Milton. 

Of  Darken,  the  primary  physical  sense,  "  to  make  dark  ;  to  depriye 
of  light,"  is  given  first  in  order ;  but  the  sense  corresponding  with  def. 
2  of  the  adjective,  occurs  as  defs.  3  and  8. 

Dei!  2.  «  To  obscure  ;  to  cloud." 

"  nis  confidence  darkened  his  foresight." — Bacon  ; 

is  out  of  place  on  every  imaginable  principle  of  arrangement.  It 
departs  from  Johnson's  principle  observed  in  the  adjective,  for  it  is  a 
tropical  sense  inserted  between  literal  senses.  And  it  is  not  in  the 
place  demanded  by  its  immediate  gcnetical  connection,  or  the  date  of 
its  origin  ;  for,  in  the  order  of  ideas,  it  follows  def.  4,  <*  to  make  dim ; 
to  deprive  of  vision  ; ''  and,  in  the  order  of  time,  most  unmistakably 
others  also  that  are  placed  after  it. 

Del  3.  «« To  make  black." 

"  The  locusts  darkened  the  land."— £x.  10 :  15  } 

b  bat  an  intensification  of  def.  8,  "  to  render  less  white  or  clear ;  " 
and  therefore  should  not  have  a  separate  place.     Both  definitions 
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point  out  the  change  in  appearance  or  color.  The  sense  is  one.  '^To 
render  less  white  or  clear  "  is  not  strong  enough,  and  '*  to  make  black  " 
is  too  strong.  "  To  tan  "  is  restricted  to  a  particular  application,  and 
is,  therefore,  no  definition.  A  true  definition  would  give  the  one  senae, 
which  includes  the  diverse  applications,  with  their  various  degrees  of 
intensity. 

Def.  6.  '*  To  deprive  of  intellectual  TiBion  ;  to  render  ignorant  or  stupid.*' 

"  Their  foulish  heart  wu  darken ed.'^—Rom.  1 :  21  •, 
**  Uaring  the  underBtandlng  darkened." — Epk.  4 :  18  ; 

is  not  distinct  from  def.  2.  —  Def.  5,  "  To  render  gloomy  ;  as,  All  joy 
is  darkened, — Is,  24  :  11,"  in  its  genetical  relation,  should  follow  de£ 
8,  "  to  render  less  white  or  clear  ;  "  and  not  def.  4,  "to  deprive  of 
vision." 

Det  7.  *'  To  obscure  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  render  less  clear  or  intelligible." 
**  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  oounsel  by  words  without  knowledge  F  "—Job  38 :  2  j 

is  the  tropical  sense  of  def.  1,  which  it  should  therefore  follow. 
The  logical  arrangement  of  definitions  would  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Dabkbn.  1.  {Lit,)  To  deprive  of  light 

"  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  dear  day."— Jmot  8 :  0. 

(TVoj}.)  To  obscure  ;  to  render  unintelligible. 

**  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  F  "—Job  88 :  2. 

{Trant.)  To  make  dim  ;  to  impair  or  to  destroy  vision,  or  tbe  power  of  per- 
ceiving light. 

"  nis  right  eye  shall  be  utterly  darkened."— Zaeh.  11 :  17. 

(  Trop,)  To  obscure  mental  vision  ;  to  blunt  or  impair  the  power  of  disoem- 
ment. 

"  His  oonfidenoe  did  seldom  darken  his  foretight'* — Bacon. 
**  Having  the  understanding  darkened."— Epk,  4 :  18. 

2.  {Lit,)  To  make  dark  ;  to  cause  to  take  on  an  appearance  contrasting  with 
brightness,  whiteness,  or  fkimess. 

**  While  the  sun  or  the  stars  be  not  darkened."— Eeel.  12 :  2. 
**  A  burning  sun  darkens  the  complexion." 

{Trap,)  a.  To  cause  to  lose  radiance  ;  to  convert  to  gloom. 

M  All  Joy  is  darkened ;  the  mirth  of  tiie  land  is  gone."— /«.  24 :  11. 
*'  Their  son^s  misconduct  darkened  their  declining  years." — Anon. 

b.  To  foul ;  to  sully. 

**  Erils  [vices]  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness."— .SAol:. 

Dark-House.     "  An  old  word  for  a  mad-house,"  copied  from  Todd, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  statement.     Reduced  to  a  definition,  it  would  be, 

Dark-Hocss.  JLmMA'hoQM.—Shak.    [Obsolete.] 
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Of  DarknesSj  the  third  defioition,  "  a  state  of  being  intelleotaally 
clouded ;  ignoraDce,"  ought  not  to  be  interposed  between  the  second 
and  the  fourth.  MoVeover,  there  is  the  omission  of  a  tropical  sense ; 
dtUness  of  mental  vision ;  stupidity ;  belonging  in  the  same  group 
with  def.  3. — Of  def.  4,  "  a  private  place ;  secrecy  ;  privacy,"  the 
first  member  is  metonymical,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  others. — Def. 
5  is  "  infernal  gloom  ;  hell ;  as,  utter  [outer]  darkness,'* — Matt.  22  : 
13.  The  principle  here  seems  to  be  that,  in  parables  and  fables,  the 
separate  words  are  to  be  defined  by  what  they  represent.  By  analogy, 
fowl  might  be  defined  a  deoil,  and.  Matt,  13 :  4,  "  TheyJwi^  of  the  air 
came  and  devoured  it  up,'*  be  adduced  in  illustration.  Further,  when 
darkness  is  used  metonymical ly,  it  means  rather  *'  any  dark  place  or  re- 
gion ;  '*  and  the  connection  alone  determines  a  more  limited  application. 
— Def.  6,  **  great  trouble  and  distress ;  calamities ;  perplexities,"  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  citation,  **  A  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,'* — 
Joel  2  :  2.  The  expression,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  the  figure ;  whilst 
darkness  alone  b  a  mere  qualification  of  day^  and  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  if  there  were  no  figure. — To  def.  7,  "  empire  of  Satan ;  " 

"  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness. — Col,  1  :  18  ;  '* 
a  similar  criticism  applies.     Neither  the  idea  of  empire,  nor  even  of 
anything  akin  thereto,  is  conveyed  by  darkness.    Def.  8,  "  opaqueness ; " 
"  Land  of  darkness  ;  the  grave. — Job  10  :  21,  22  ;  " 

betrays  great  incousiderateness ;  for  either  opaqueness  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  which  is  too  ridiculous  to  suppose,  or  it  is  synonymous 
with  def.  1,  and  is  hence  superfluous.  The  special  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  cited,  "  the  grave,"  is  no  definition  of  darkness. — The  use 
corresponding  with  def.  2,  of  the  adjective,  a  common  literal  use  too, 
as  when  we  speak  of  darkness  of  complexion,  the  darkness  of  a  color, 
the  darkness  of  clouds,  is  entirely  omitted. 

Of  Dash,  V.  t,,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  there  is  any  usage 
calling  for  the  second  definition,  "  to  strike  and  bruise  or  break ;  to 
break  by  collision ;  but  usually  with  the  words  i?i  pieces ; "  in  dis- 
tinction from  def.  1,  "  to  strike  suddenly  or  violently,  whether  throwing 
or  falling,"  If  the  object  is  fragile,  fracture  will  of  course  be  implied. 
Nor  does  it  bear  a  different  meaning  when  followed  by  in  pieces ;  for 
the  phrase  simply  expresses  the  result  of  the  action,  and  in  some  de- 
gree its  measure. — Def.  3,  "  to  throw  water  suddenly  in  separate  por- 
tions," is  not  distinct  from  def.  1.  The  action  is  but  that  of  throwing 
a  thing  violently. — Def.  4,  "  to  bespatter ;  to  besprinkle,"  should  be 
rather,  to  drench  by  dashing.  Shakspeare  has  "  This  tempest  dashing 
the  garment." — Def.  5,  "  to  strike  and  break  or  disperse,"  should  not 
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be  Beparated  from  tibe  fiist. — ^Def.  7,  "  to  form  or  sketch  oat  in  haste, 
carelessly/'  belongs  to  the  compound  yerb,  to  dash  out  or  cff.  Pope 
has  dash  out  in  the  example  cited  by  Johnson. — ^A  similar  oritioBm 
applies  to  def.  8,  **  to  erase  at  a  stroke ; "  bat  Pope,  as  quoted  by 
Johnson,  has  "  to  dash  over  with  a  lino,  where  the  verb  is  not  transi- 
tive."— The  logical  relation  of  def.  9,  "  to  destroy ;  to  frustrate,*'  woold 
place  it  by  the  side  of  def.  1. 
Dash  J  V,  i.,  is  defined, 

**  1.  To  strike,  break,  soatter,  and  fly  off ;  as,  agitate  water,  and  it  will  dash 
over  the  sides  of  a  Tessel  ;  the  wayes  dashed  over  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  rush,  strike  and  break,  or  scatter ;  as,  the  waters  dash  down  the 
precipice. 

8.  To  rush  with  -violence,  and  break  through  ;  as,  he  dashed  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  or,  he  dashed  through  thick  and  thin." 

These  three  definitions  contain  but  one  meaning,  to  move  mth  rapidity 
or  violence ;  to  rush.  There  is,  however,  a  second  use,  which  is  not 
given,  namely,  to  draw  lines  rapidly y  and  hence,  to  sketch  rapidly, 

'*  With  just  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  bold  master,  with  little  care.*' — Rochester. 

Of  Dashf  n,,  the  third  definition,  **  admixture ;  as,  red  with  a' 
dash  s)f  purple,"  does  not  contain  a  usage  distinct  from  that  in  def.  2, 
**  infbsion ;  admixture ;  something  thrown  into  another  substance ;  as, 
the  wine  has  a  dash  of  water ;  •  innocence  with  a  dash  of  folly.* — 
Addison ; "  but  in  this  definition,  *'  infusion,"  as  bearing  a  too  limited 
meaning,  should  be  omitted. — ^Def.  4,  **  a  rushing  or  onset  with  tio- 
lenoe ;  as,  to  make  a  dash  upon  the  enemy,"  should  not  be  separated 
from  def.  1,  *^  collision;  a  violent  striking  of  two  bodies;  as,  the  dash 
of  clouds."  The  verbal  usage  is  one,  whether  there  is  a  voluntaiy 
or  an  involuntary  agent,  and  whether  there  is  one  object  only,  or  move 
than  one  in  motion. — ^There  is  the  omission  of  a  usage  exemplified  bj 
Jeremy  Taylor,  namely,  that  which  comes  with  sudden  violence ;  as, 
"  a  dash  of  rain." 

This  criticism  has  already  been  extended  as  far  as  the  reader  ean 
be  expected  to  follow  me  patiently ;  far  enough,  probably,  to  gain 
every  end  that  could  be  reached  by  a  continuance  of  it  in  the  same 
method.  I  will,  therefore,  close  with  presenting  one  other  point,  and 
one  other  variety  of  mistake  in  etymology,  still  leaving  unnoticed  some 
things  which  it  would  require  extensive  reading,  or  a  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages,  to  elucidate. 

The  citations  arc  sometimes  so  abridged  as  to  misrepresent  the  osage. 
For  example,  under  Deductive,  appears  the  citation,  **  All  knowledge 
is  deductive. — Glenville/*    Glenville  wrote,  "  All  knowledge  of  oaoieB 
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10  dednctiye."  (I  have  seen  more  marked  instances  of  this  offence, 
but  I  have  preserved  no  memoranda,  and  this  happens  to  be  readily 
famished  by  memory.)  The  definition,  <<  deducible ;  that  is  or  may  be 
deduced  firom  premises,"  is  by  two  thirds  incorrect.  Deductive  de- 
notes coming  by  deduction  ;  and  Glenville  affirmed,  not  possUtUity  of 
attaining  knowledge  in  a  certain  way,  but  mode  of  attaining  knowl- 
edge in  a  certain  department.  See  how  clearly  distinct  is  the  use  of 
deducible  by  the  following  example :  **  The  conclusion  is  not  deducible 
from  tlie  premises." 

The  elements  of  Disport^  as  given  by  Webster,  are  dis  and  port. 
The  given  etymon  of  sport  is  D.  boerten.  But  sport  is  doubtless 
abbreviated  from  disport,  as  is  spite  from  despite ;  and  the  elements 
of  disport  are  L.  di  or  dis,  and  porta  to  bear  aside,  after  the  analogy 
of  divert,  firom  L.  di  and  verto,  to  turn  aside.  As  evidence  of  this 
assertion,  the  Romance  languages  furnish  corresponding  words,  which 
are  indisputably  from  di  and  porto.  See  Dictioiinaire  de  la  Lanyue 
des  Troubadours :  par  M.  Kaynouard ;  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Bo- 
mane :  par  J.  B.  Roquefort ;  &c. — The  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  literal 
equivalents  is  also  illustrated  from  another  source  by  the  derivation  of 
sport  from  the  Grerman  spott,  mockery,  where  the  etymologist  seems 
to  have  reasoned  that  rz=s,  and  5=^  ;  and  as  things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  ergo  r=^,  ergo  sport  is  from  Ger. 
spcftt. 

Some  readers  may  judge  that,  in  particular  instances,  it  is  the  critio 
who  is  at  &ult ;  but  of  this  he  will  not  greatly  complain,  if  his  accu- 
racy and  justice  in  general  shall  be  acknowledged ;  for  then  it  must 
still  follow,  that  if  he  had  continued  his  examination  over  forty  pages 
instead  of  stopping  with  the  fourth,  in  the  multitude  of  cases  that 
would  have  been  oonsidered,  his  affirmations  would  have  been  abun- 
dantly sustained. — There  have  been  found  more  fi^lts  in  connection 
with  comparatvrely  unimportant  words  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  number  of  articles  reached,  containing  more  than 
five  definitions,  has  been  only  five,  namely.  Dark,  Darken,  Darkness, 
and  Dash,  verb  and  noun.  But  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  course 
I  have  taken ; — a  course  adopted  because  it  seemed  fairer,  as  well  as 
involving  less  labor,  to  subject  a  consecutive  portion  to  minute  criti- 
cism, than  to  gather  the  most  notable  blemishes  from  a  thousand 
pages ; — adopted,  also,  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  exhibit  the  qual- 
ity and  measure  of  the  defects  alleged.  But  whilst  a  very  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  dictionary  has  passed  in  review,  the  entire  work  has 
been  in  a  manner  criticized,  and  remarks  of  general  application  have 
been  introduced ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  seasonable  caution,  that 
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no  one,  firom  the  amount  of  criticiBm  on  a  brief  extent  of  text,  care- 
lessly exaggerate  the  measure  of  imperfection  charged.  Moreover,  it 
may  have  happened,  and  in  my  judgment  it  has  happened,  that  the 
&ults  on  the  pages  taken  by  accident,  for  criticism,  are  numerically 
above  the  average.  Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  superior  value 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  is  not  disputed ;  that,  whilst  it  is  viewed  as 
imperfect,  it  is  still  gladly  recognized  as  possessing  a  richness,  such 
that  no  one  can  dispense  with  it  without  impoverishing  himself;  such 
that  the  future  lexicographer  who  shall  ignore  it,  will  pass  by  the  meet 
essential  aid  to  the  completeness  of  his  undertaking;  and  that  the 
highest  deference  will  necessarily  still  be  paid  it,  wherever  we  cannot 
understand  its  errors,  till  there  shall  appear  another  work,  as  the 
result  of  profoundcr  scholarship,  nicer  discrimination,  and  more  exten- 
sive knowledge.  But  when  I  read  such  extravagant  laudations  as 
that  of  Dr.  Dick,  who  declares  that  "  Aqes  will  elapse  before  any 
other  dictionary  of  the  English  language  will  be  required ; "  or  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  who  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  embodying  the 
language,  and  hence  predicts  a  duration  outlasting  the  pyramids,  and 
coextensive  with  the  great  globe  itself;  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  if 
they  were  to  return  a  century  or  two  hence,  and  set  forth  the  same 
view,  they  would  be  regarded  as  stranger  dreamers  than  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  or  those  other 'sleepers  of  an  ancient  legend.  And  the  thou- 
sand other  voices  of  lesser  fame,  that  in  grand  chorus  shout  its  per- 
fection, simply  indicate  what  the  dictionary  is  to  their  multitude ;  and 
no  accumulation  of  such  testimonials  will  avail  anything  with  the 
judicious.  Something  better  is  needed,  and  will  speedily  be  demanded. 
To  call  attention  to  this  want,  to  hasten  this  demand  in  some  humble 
measure,  and  so  arouse  the  scholarship  that  shall  delight  in  the  labor 
to  meet  it,  is  the  object  of  this  article.  A  perfect  dictionary  would 
omit  no  point  ^pon  which  it  could  legitimately  be  consulted.  It 
would  not  stop  short  at  approximate  notions ;  it  would  present  exact 
and  accurate  ideas.  It  would  be  not  merely  a  useful  counsellor,  but 
the  thoroughly  informed  and  discreet  umpire,  to  whose  judgment  aoj 
point  in  dispute  might  be  safely  lefl  without  revision. 

Note.  Since  this  article  was  written,  I  haye  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that 
the  enterprising  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary  have  had  for  some  years  in 
preparation  a  new  edition,  on  which  more  philological  attainment  will  be  em- 
ployed than  on  any  previous  edition,  and  as  much  further  investigation  ex- 
pended. This  liberal  and  far-seeing  measure  is  rich  in  promise,  both  to  the 
publishers  and  the  public.  May  the  work  continue  to  reappear,  ever  in  im- 
proved guise,  till  it  shall  merit  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  ;  till  it  shall 
attain  unto  the  ideal  standard  of  the  most  exacting,  even  peribction. 


XV.    PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 


[The  following  considerations  respecting  the  character  and  advan- 
tages of  a  school  of  the  highest  grade  in  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  cities  and  large  villages,  were  first  presented  to  the  public  in 
1838,  when  there  was  not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  out  of  Massa- 
diosetts.    They  are  still  widely  appUcable  in  every  State.] 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  9^1,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition,  'i'he  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  lax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accnie  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First.  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  Uie  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second,  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  largo  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difliculty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered  ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts; 
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BDch  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third.  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
chis  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusrvely  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart.  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
nated.  The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peeuliarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocaU 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth.  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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leas  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth,  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 
Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  wiU 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  %tA 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
«  do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estims- 
lion.  Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expease, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.     The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  born  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.     The 
stranger  will  be  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners.    And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?     How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?     How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  moFe  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?    How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
good  ?    How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
Sie  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?     How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difhcult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
hnng  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?    One  such  person 
ta  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.     Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.     The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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We  continue  in  this  number,  the  account  of  tlie  inaQgur«ation  of 
the  Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  because  the  liberality  of  the  founders, 
aod  the  suggestious  made  by  the  speakers  on  tlie  occasion,  arc  worthy 
of  the  attention,  of  all  interested  iu  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  schools  of  this  class. 

The  Norwich  Free  Academy  occupies  a  central  and  eligible  site. 

The  Grounds  comprise  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  perfectly  level  in 
front,  and  terminating  in  the  rear  iu  a  beautiful  and  elevated  woodland. 

The  Academy  building  is  a  brick  structure  87  feet  in  length  by  77  in 
width,  three  stories  high,  with  a  projection  in  front  of  24  by  12  feet, 
■urmounted  by  a  tower  or  observatory.  The  basement  is  dry  and  will 
finish  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

In  the  Basement,  beside  the  rooms  for  furnaces  and  coal,  there  will 
be  two  pl^-rooms  for  wet  weather,  each  40  by  51  feet,  with  a  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  30  feet  by  19,  connected  by  stairs  witli  tlie  Philosophical 
Lecture  room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  First  Floor  there  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Engraving, 
three  entrances.  Two  of  these  arc  appropriated  to  the  scholars,  one 
to  each  sex.  They  open  into  spacious  dressing  rooms  19  by  15  feet, 
and  are  supplied  with  wash-bowls  set  in  marble,  looking-glasses,  and 
loch  other  conveniences  as  arc  essential  to  cleanliness  and  comfort. 
The  front  entrance  opens  into  a  hall  12  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
throogh  the  entire  building.  On  cither  side  of  tlus  spacious  hall  are 
tlie  Philosophical  Lecture-room  and  the  Library— each  51  feet  by  34. 

The  Library  has  been  fitted  up  in  chaste  and  elegant  style,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  fund  of  ©5,000  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  which, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  the  late  Capt.  Bela  Peck,  she  denominates 
the  Peck  Library. 

The  Philosophical  room  is  well  furnished  and  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  in  a  choice  selection  of  a[)paratus,  manufactured  by  E.  S. 
RrrcHiE,  of  Boston. 

On  the  Second  Floor  tlicre  is  a  school-room,  81  feet  by  51,  capable 
of  liberally  accommodating  200  pupils;  two  recitation  rooms  each  19 
ftet  by  15,  and  the  Principal's  room  28  feet  by  18. 

On  the  Third  Floor  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is  the  same  as  on 
the  second.  It  is  used  at  present  as  a  hall  for  the  public  exercises  of 
the  Academy. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  and  ample  provision  is  made 
for  ventilation. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  spring  on 
the  elevated  ground  in  the  rear,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  aj)paratus,  exclusive  of  the 
lot  was  about  $37,000. 

The  architect  was  Evan  Burdick,  Esq.,  of  Norwich. 

The  furniture  was  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  of  Boston. 
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Fig.  S.— BA»MBirr. 

A. — Furnace  Room. 

B. — Lalx^rator)'. 

C. — C<>8l  Room. 

P.— Boys*  Play  Room. 

£.— Girls'  Play  Room. 

n.  a. — Stairs. 

b. — Area  Windows. 

c. — Furnaces. 

d.  d. — l^iscment  Staiiv. 

«. — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 

/. — Fire  Place. 

g. — Ii-on  Columns. 

Fig.  3.— First  Flaor. 

ii.— Tt-achers'  Entranoo 
B.— Roys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D.— Boys'  Clothc8-room. 
JS.—Girls'      "        " 
F. — Lecture  Room. 
O. — Library. 
H.— Hall. 
/. — Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — AVash-etands. 

c.  c.  c. — Porches. 

d.  </.— Teachers'  Closets. 
e. — I-rfiboratory  Stairs. 
/. — Ventiducts. 

g.  g. — Scats. 
A. — Iron  Columns, 
t. — Apparatus. 
k, — Book  Case. 

Fig.  4.— Skcohd  ahd  Third 
Floors. 

A. — ^Teachers'  Room. 
B.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D. — Recitation  Room. 
E. — Recitation  Room. 
F. — School  Room. 
(?.— Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b.  b. — ^Roo&. 
c. — ^Ventidnots. 
d, — ^Iron  Colomns. 
#.— Book  Carai. 
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REMARKS  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NORWICH  FREE 

ACADEMY. 

Rev.  Dr.  Way  land,  late  President  of  Brown  University,  remarked 
in  substance  a^  follows : 

I  have  been  impressed  during  the  delivery  of  the  address  t'^  which 
we  have  listened,  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  those  words  of  Christ, 
•'It  i^  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Who  of  these  donors 
does  not  to-day  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  that  he  has  given  to  this  Insti- 
tQtion?  Who  would  cancel  the  gill,  if  he  could?  We  hear  much  of 
investments.    In  the  language  of  the  stanzas  which  have  been  read, 

*'Then'8  many  kinds  of  ^toek,  thej  saj, 
That  tempt  the  ppeculaton ;'' 

Some  of  these  stocks  are  permanent  investments,  sinking  the  capital  far 
out  of  sight.  Sometimes  we  doubt  the  character  of  this  sort  of  proper- 
ly. Sometimes  we  have  high  confidence.  But  who  doubts  the  charac- 
ter of  this  stock?  Would  any  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
to  these  funds,  with  the  scenes  of  this  day  around  them,  with  this  noble 
monument  of  their  liberality  before  them,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rich  satisfaction  they  are  now  experiencing,  exchange  the  investment 
made  here  for  tlie  best  stock  in  the  market?  Have  you  not  proved  it 
to  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? 

I  regard  this  enterprise  as  important  in  a  moral  iM)int  of  view.  It  is  a 
great  example.  Young  men  arc  here  to-day  who  are  learning  from  it 
the  true  use  of  wealth.  And  so  lonn^  tm  the  Institution  stands,  it  will 
continue  to  teach  the  same  lesson.  It  is  a  magnificent  instance  of  Uber  - 
alitj,  and  while  it  challenges  admiration,  will  compel  imitation. 

In  respect  to  the  literary  and  educational  relations  of  the  enterprise 
it  is  hardly  i>ossible  to  be  extravagant.  The  Institution  is  of  great  im- 
portance both  in  its  connections  with  the  schools  below  it,  and  the  insti- 
tutions above  it,  and  in  the  influence  it  will  exert  both  in  this  town  and 
elsewhere.  All  the  friends  of  educational  progress  must  rejoice  in  its 
establishment. 

I  regard  with  special  interest  the  announcement  that  young  men  arc 
tobe  fitted  here  for  the  practical  employments  of  life.^Perhaps  1  enter- 
tain peculiar  views  on  this  subject  of  practical  education.  1  look  upon 
the  practical  arts  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  human  intellect.  We  hear 
much  of  the  genius  exhibited  in  poetry.  Our  admiration  for  this  sort  of 
talent  is  legitimate.  We  do  well  to  revere  the  genius  of  Milton  and 
Dante  and  Goethe.  But  there  is  talent  in  a  cotton-mill  as  well  as  in  an 
epk;.  And  I  have  often  been  deeply  impressed  as  I  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  its  clattering  machinery,  with  the  thought,--How  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  mind  has  been  required  to  produce  those  spindles  and  looms 
and  engines ! 

Besides  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  tliat  the  agencies  which  have 
revolutionized  society  and  advanced  civilization,  have  been  inventions 
in  the  mechanical  arts.    I  rejoice  therefore  that  the  studies  in  tliis 
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school  are  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  ofa  practical  cast  It  will  do  a  great 
and  noble  work  if  it  shall  foster  and  develop  practical  genius  to  be  en- 
gaged upon  practical  things. 

You  are  to  have  a  library  also.  I  rejoice  in  this.  I  regard  it  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  enterprise.  With  the  endowment  you  have 
secured  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  ciioice  collection  ot  books.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  a  library  as  you  will  establish  here,  will  be  most  happy, 
not  only  upon  the  students  in  the  Institution  but  upon  the  community 
at  large. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  enterprise,  in  all  its  parts,  my  confidence 
in  it  is  confirmed,  and  my  hopes  of  its  future  usefulness  are  strength- 
ened ;  and  I  close  as  I  commenced,  sure  of  your  hearty  response  to  the 
sentiment—"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

PREsmENT  WooLsEY,  of  Yalc  College,  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Chairman: — I  spent  my  time  this  morning,  in  wandering 
over  your  beautiful  city,  and  found  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  the  jail,  but 
easy  to  get  to  the  HchooLs.  This  I  believe,  is,  and  will  be  symbolical  of 
the  character  of  Norwich.  It  will  be  hard  for  any  of  its  inhabitants  to 
get  to  jail  and  easy  to  go  to  school.  To  such  a  people  I  do  feel  it  to  be 
inappropriate  for  nie  to  offer  my  advice.  1  think  rather,  that  I  am  called 
hereas  a  person  concerned  in  one  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  state,  to  express  the  feeling  of  concord  and  sympathy,  which 
subsists  on  our  part,  towards  the  schools.  It  has  sometimes  been 
thought  that  the  colleges  are  essentially  aristocratic  in  their  spirit; 
their  studies,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  learned  professions  rather 
tiian  to  the  walks  of  life  in  general,  and  the  fact  that  the  higher,  more 
advanced,  branches  of  science  give  a  certain  sort  of  superiority  to 
those  who  pursue  them,  furnish  a  plausible  ground  for  this  opinion. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  disclaim  such  a  feeling,  we  regard  ourselves 
as  parts  of  one  system  with  the  academy  and  the  school ;  we  can  not 
prosper  without  them.  We  are  hnksof  one  chain;  no  link  can  arro- 
gate to  itself  independence  or  superiority  to  the  rest.  Nor  do  we  want 
to  have  those  who  make  up  our  colleges  exclusively,  the  children  of 
the  rich.  A  college  so  constituted  would  soon  perish,  and  above  all  in 
our  country  would  not  fulfill  the  end  for  which  it  is  founded,  which  is 
to  mould  alike,  to  fuse  together,  to  re-fuse  together  all  classes  of  societv 
so  that  there  may  be  a  whole  society,  or  persons  out  of  the  whole, 
under  the  same  elevating  influences,  and  the  children  of  the  poor 
may  have  the  chance,  which  good  morals,  industry  and  energy  hold 
out,  of  gaining  any  place  for  which  they  are  qualified.  In  religion 
and  letters  it  is  alike  true  that  '*  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together, 
the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  ihcm  all"  As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  ol  Christianity  .which  invites  us  all  to  approach  a  common  Father 
through  a  common  Savior ;  to  have  one  church  lor  the  rich,  and  another 
although  reared  by  the  charities  of  religious  persons,  for  the  poor ;  as 
the  gospel  calls  on  us  all  to  meet  together  before  God,  and  feel  that  wc 
are  bretheren,  so  1  think  it  holds  with  institutions  of  learning;  they 
ought  to  be  for  all,  to  include  all  classes  and  conditions.  With  this  feel- 
ing I  rejoice  that  this  school  is  free;  indeed  I  love  every  thing  free  but 
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freebooters.  I  rejoice  that  no  one  is  shut  out  from  this  building ;  that 
it  is  open  to  all  from  the  lower  schools,  who  have  deserved  to  enter  it 
through  their  proficiency,  that  none  need  be  or  will  be  excluded  from  it 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  another  reason  why  1  am  here.  I  can 
now  go  home,  and  teli  my  towns-people  what  Norwich  has  done  for 
the  advancement  of  education  within  its  borders.  I  live  in  a  city  con- 
siderably larger  than  this,  containing  over  30,000  inhabitants.  But  you 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  ahead  of  us ;  you  have  set  an  example 
of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
towns  of  Connecticut.  And  1  have  been  struck,  as  I  learned  that  pri- 
vate munificence  has  reared  this  school  and  endowed  it  so  handsomely, 
with  the  value  of  the  act  as  a  moral  training  for  the  community  of  Nor- 
wich icself.  Mr.  Chairmtj^n,  when  a  deed  of  shame  is  committed  by  an 
individual  or  a  party,  and  that  deed  is  justified  or  even  perhaps  applaud- 
ed, thenceforth  the  community  become  its  partizans;  their  sense  of 
right  and  of  honor  sinks  ;  they  are  demoralized,  it  may  be  for  genera- 
tions. So,  too,  when  deeds  of  self  sacrifice  and  of  public  spirit  are  done, 
they  educate  the  community,  they  make  every  one  who  approves  of 
them  more  noble,  and  more  likely  to  do  good  in  the  same  way  ;  they 
not  only  feed  town  pride  but  town  virtue.  If  this  building  were  to  sink 
into  the  ground  and  disappear,  sad  as  the  disappointment  of  hopes, 
great  as  the  loss  would  be,  all  would  not  be  mere  loss;  the  noble  exam- 
ple remains  to  vivify  the  community,  to  inspire  it  and  make  it  capable 
to  do  likewise  through  future  ages. 

President  Goodwin,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

Mr.  Chairman : — We  are  here  assembled  on  a  most  happy  and  inter- 
esting occasion,  with  fitting  observance  to  inaugurate  a  noble  institu- 
tiont  which  has  taken  its  rise  from  a  yet  nobler  origin.  It  is  rare  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  that  an  event  occurs  on  which  our  minds  can  rest 
with  such  unalloyed  satisfaction ;  when  we  can  so  rejoice  with  the  full 
consent  of  our  whole  heart  and  soul,  when  our  best  feelings  are  the 
most  joyous  and  jubilant.  For,  as  has  been  well  said,  this  enterprise 
**  makes  us  think  better  of  humanity."  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  us 
feel  happier  to  be  men. 

To  inaugurate  this  Free  Academy,  placed  in  the  midst  of  grounds  so 
ample  and  beautiful,  with  an  edifice  so  commodious  and  even  magnifi- 
cent, itself  so  liberally  endowed  and  furnished  and  organized,  so  admi- 
rably adapted  in  all  respects  to  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  this  commu- 
nity ;  to  inaugurate  such  an  Institution,  by  whatever  means  it  might 
have  been  established,  were  indeed  a  joyful  occasion.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  as  its  cau^e,  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
thing,  as  the  noble  character  of  the  motives  and  self-sacrificing  efforts 
in  which  it  originated,  that  give  to  the  present  occasion  its  peculiar 
interest  and  importance. 

In  the  admirable  address  to  which  we  have  listened,  setting  forth 
the  origin,  objects,  and  plan  of  this  School,  we  were  told  that  you  did 
not  come  here  to  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  invite  your  Iriends  here, 
formutual  congratulations  on  the  great  work  you  have  achieved,  but 
rather,  with  a  thankful  recognition  of  God's  good  Providence  in  what 
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has  been  done,  humbly  to  give  him  the  glory ;  and,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility,  to  consider  how  much  more  remains  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. For  those,  Sir,  who  have  been  personally  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  such  a  spirit,  such  a  tone  of  feeling,  is  right,  proper  and 
fitting.  It  is  the  best  augury  of  ultimate  success.  But  for  those  of  ui 
who  have  come  up  here  to  enjoy  with  you  the  festivities  of  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  equally  right,  proper  and  fitting,  that  we  should  give  expres- 
sion to  our  congratulations.  Our  hearts  are  swelling  with  them.  It  is 
natural,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  utter  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  dedication  of  this  Free 
Academy.  I  congratulate  all  those  whose  hearts  have  been  stirred  up 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  ability,  to  its  endowment.  I  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  Norwich,  who  are  to  have  this  Free  Academy  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  and  proudest  monuments  of  a  town  alreauly 
so  surpassingly  beautiful  and  attractive.  I  congratulate  the  children, 
male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  who  arc  bo  freely  and  alike  to  enjoy  iti 
privileges,  and  its  advantages  so  large  and  liberal.  1  congratulate  the 
parents,  who  can  now  hope  for  their  children,  what  they  have  never 
had  for  themselves.  I  congratulate  the  State  which  sees  this  institution 
thus  nobly  rising  in  its  bosom.  I  congratulate  our  common  country,  whose 
free  institutions  depend  upon  free  schools,  free  thought,  and  free  men; 
upon  the  universal  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  truth,  of  virtue 
and  religion.  I  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  every-where.  I 
congratulate  the  whole  world.    I  congratulate  all  future  ages. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  unduly  excited  in 
feeling  or  extravagant  in  expression.  I  do  not  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  educational  monument  The  "  Norwich  Free  Academy  " 
may  be  in  itself  an  humble,  unpretending  Institution.  It  may  produce 
no  general  sensation  in  the  great  world.  But  how  oflcn  the  grandest 
movements  and  revolutions  in  history  have  proceeded  from  slight  and 
unobserved  causes,  or  from  an  origin  afterwards  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
How  often  the  germs  of  the  greatest  events  have  been  unheeded  at 
first,  the  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  grow  and  strike  deep  root,  from  being 
themselves  buried  under  the  surface.  This  movement  contains,  I 
believe,  the  prolific  seeds  of  great  and  far-reaching  consequences.  It 
needs  no  vision  of  prophecy  to  foresee  its  great  results.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample which  must  provoke  to  emulation  many  other  cities  and  towns, 
in  this  state  and  in  other  states ;  and  thus  it  will  give  both  a  new  im- 
pulse and  a  higher  character  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  here  and 
elsewhere,  now  and  henceforth.  But  its  influence  in  this  direction, 
an  influence  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  so  happily  made,  is  not 
all.  It  has  an  application,  and  will  produce  efi'ects,  wider,  deeper  and 
vastly  more  important.  It  will  promote  not  only  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  cause  of  humanity.  Here  is  not  only  the  founding  of  a 
Free  School,  but  the  performance  of  a  generous  deed.  Such  deeds  can 
not  die,  they  bear  fruit  forever.  No  good  act,  no  benevolent  effort,  is 
ever  lost,  or  will  ever  lose  its  reward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  sat  here  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  envy  those  men  who  have  so  generously  contributed 
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to  the  endowment  of  this  institution,  which  to-day  they  see  thus 
launched  forth  on  its  mission  of  blessing  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
world,  to  the  children  ofthe  present  and  of  all  future  generations.  As  I 
think  of  their  mingled  emotions  of  satiBfaction  and  hope,  of  devout  thank- 
fulness and  humble  self-approbation,  1  feel  that  they  are  sharing  in  the 
purest  happiness  that  belongs  to  our  eartlily  experience.  When  the  rich 
man  provides  by  his  will  that  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  after  he  has  done 
with  it  all,  shall  be  appropriated  to  some  benevolent  institution,  or  to 
some  work  of  public  utility ;  it  is  a  good  act,  to  be  accepted  with  all 
thankfulness.  But  surely  it  is  a  better  deed  when  a  man  denies  him- 
self instead  of  his  heirs,  when  he  gives  from  what  is  still  his  own  to 
use  and  enjoy ;  aye,  and  a  happier  deed  it  is  too,  for  he  can  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  liberality.  There  is  indeed  a  luxury 
in  thus  doing  good. 

And  are  there  not  here  present,  at  this  moment,  young  persons,  boys 
and  girls,  whose  youthful  bosoms  are  swelling  with  admiration  and 
sympathy  as  they  think  of  their  kind  benelkctors  ?  Boys  who  will  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  imitating  them,  as  one  of  the  highest 
blessings,  and  most  cherished  objects  of  their  lives ;  girls,  who,  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers,  will  hold  up  this  example  before  their  children, 
and  impress  upon  their  infant  hearts  both  the  duty  and  the  happiness 
of  doing  good.  Thus  the  lesson  which  this  enterprise  teaches  has 
already  been  learned  by  one  class  of  pupils.  Its  effect  has  already 
been  felt.  This  present  scene  may  fade  from  the  memory,  but  that 
impression  will  never  be  erased  from  the  character.  That  lesson  will 
be  handed  down.  That  effect  will  be  propagated.  That  impression 
will  be  transferred.  The  circle  will  grow  wider  and  wider;  and  who 
shall  say  when  and  where  it  shall  cease  to  expand,  and  spread  its  be- 
neficent influence  ? 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  the  most  general  and  catholic  sense,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  all  have  a  common  interest  with  you  on  the  present 
occasion. 

But  especially  may  it  be  said  that  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with 
Colleges  and  with  the  Public  Schools  have  such  an  interest.  This  Free 
Academy  will  furnish  a  new  link  of  connection  between  the  Common 
School  and  the  College.  It  will  furnish  an  incentive  and  a  norma  for 
the  lower  grades  of  schools,  especially  for  the  next  lower  grade,  stimu- 
lating and  guiding  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  higher  attainments.  It 
will  secure  a  thorough  preparation  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  Col- 
lege, and  thus  will  open  the  way,  in  a  manner  which  is  very  much 
needed,  for  a  better  type  of  scholarship  in  our  highest  institutions.  Its 
invigorating  and  elevating  influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  schools.  It  will  act  as  a  heai^t,  a  sort  of  central  organ,  to  the 
whole  educational  system. 

That  colleges  have  an  interest  in  the  Academies  and  preparatory 
Classical  Schools,  and,  through  them  and  with  them,  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools  down  to  the  very  first,  is  not  diflicult  to  understand, 
and  indeed  is  patent  to  all ;  for  the  Colleges  depend  upon  these  schools 
both  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  to  be 
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furnished  them  to  elaborate.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged  that  the  Academies  and  the  whole  system  of  Common 
Schools  have  an  interest  also  in  the  Colleges,  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  preservation,  the  cliaracterj  and  the  proeperity  oi*  these  higher 
institutions,  if  the  higher  grades  of  schools  need  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  lower,  the  lower  need  tlie  stimulus  and  direction  of  the  higher. 
The  primary  school  would  lose  more  than  half  its  efficiency,  if  its  pupiU 
were  not  looking  up  to  the  secondary  and  following  grades ;  and  the 
secondary  school,  if  the  Grammar  School  were  not  tliere  above  it; 
and  the  Grammar  School,  if  the  High  School  and  Academy  dkl  not 
wait  to  receive  the  beet  and  most  fuiihful  of  its  pupils ;  and  the  High 
School  and  Academy,  in  tlieir  turn,  if  the  College  did  not  stand 
beckoning  on  the  most  generous  and  studious  minds  to  higher  attain- 
ments in  knowledge  and  more  marked  distinction  in  life.  And  not 
only  do  Colleges  thus  furnish  a  necessary  and  most  effective  stimu- 
lus, operating  directly  or  remotely  upon  the  pvpils  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools;  but  they  produce  also  a  most  important  and  salutar 
ry  effect  in  raising  the  character  of  the  teachers.  We  need  for  instnio- 
tors  in  all  our  schools,  certainly  in  our  higher  schools,  not  mere  school- 
masters, not  mere  routine  teachers,  but  men,  fully  developed  men,  men 
of  large  mental  grasp,  of  scientific  culture,  of  refined  taste.  There  is 
no  calculating  the  indirect  effect  of  such  a  class  of  teachers  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community.  Boys  trained  by  such  men  may  learn 
just  the  same  things  that  are  taught  by  instructors  of  another  kind, 
hut  they  will  come  out  from  under  their  hands,  a  very  different  sort  of 
boys ;  they  will  make  a  very  different  sort  of  men.  I  stand  here,  then, 
to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  you  that  not  only  do  Colleges  have  an 
interest  in  you,  but  you  have  an  interest  in  Colleges.  Take  away  the 
Colleges  from  the  Common  Schools,  and  you  cut  off  the  head  from  the 
body,  which  is  letl  a  lumbering  and  a  lifeless  trunk. 

Allow  me  to  express,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  cordial  approval  of  the 
course  and  methods  of  instruction  proposed  for  this  Free  Academy,  so 
far  as  I  have  comprehended  them.  And  permit  me  to  add  tliat  what 
pleases  me  particularly,  next  to  your  distinct  recognition  of  the  Bible, 
in  its  fundamental  and  vital  connection  with  the  system  of  instruction, 
in  a  way  which  secures  a  christian,  without  adopting  a  sectarian  influ- 
ence, is  your  most  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of 
Classical  Studies.  I  would  not  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
what  are  called  practical  studies,  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and 
useful  arts.  I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  weight  of  what  my 
Reverend  and  Learned  Friend,  who  has  preceded  me,  has  taken 
occasion  to  say  in  enforcement  of  their  positive  dignity  and  value. 
Each  one  has  his  preferences.  My  Friend  has  spoken  of  what,  in  your 
plan,  strikes  him  most  favorably.  I  would  speak  of  what  strikes  me 
most  favorably.  It  is  well  that  your  scheme  should  suit  a  diversity  of 
tastes.  It  shows  that  you  have  mounted  no  hobby.  I  honor  the  phys- 
icsd  sciences  and  the  industrial  arts  I  recognise  their  utility  and  noble 
character  as  heartily  as  any  man.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  so 
generous  a  provision  for  their  cultivation.    But  when  they  are  extolled 
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to  the  express  dlFparagement  of  Classical  studies  and  of  whatever  is 
included  in  the  domain  of  the  Muses,  I  demur.  It  is  true  the  popular 
tendency  is  thus  to  extol  them ;  and,  for  that  very  reason,  I  feel,  that, 
instead  of  encouraging  this  tendency  already  too  strong,  ii  is  the  proper 
office  of  educated  men,  of  those  who  should  lead  instead  of  following 
the  popular  mind,  who  should  form  instead  of  flattering  pubhc  opinion, 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  an  immediate  sigency  in  controlUng 
and  directing  our  system  of  education ;  to  defend  Classical  culture 
and  maintain  the  claims  of  Classical  Studies. 

The  simple  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  whole  civilization,  with  all 
its  manifold  arts  and  sciences,  its  large  intellectual  culture,  its  social 
development,  its  refinement  of  taste,  its  clearness  of  thought,  its  grasp 
of  comprehension,  its  practical  and  plastic  spirit, — I  say,  our  whole 
modern  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  and  whatever  it  is,  owes  more  to  the 
influence  of  classical  learning,  clastrical  history,  classical  models,  classi- 
cal  culture,  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  Christianity  alone  excepted.  It 
has  been  the  divinely  chosen  vehicle  through  which  Christianity  itself 
has  been  communicated  to  us*  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
our  blessed  religion  could,  without  such  a  vehicle,  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  human  mind  in  so  great  a  degree  of  integrity  and  com- 
pleteness, or  could  have  produced  its  full  and  proper  efl'ect  in  the  world, 
at  least  in  its  bearings  upon  the  temporal  welfare,  the  intellectual 
enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.  We  may  well  recognize  the 
providence,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  in  that  oi'the  Jews.  God's  hand  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  sacred 
but  in  profane  history.  Christ  came  in  the  fullness  of  time ;  when  the 
world  was  ripe  for  him ;  when  not  only  was  the  Jewish  state  ready  for 
dissolution,  but  Grecian  and  Roman  culture  was  ready  to  receive  his 
religion  and  propagate  it  to  the  ends  oi'the  earth  and  to  the  consummation 
of  the  ages.  We  scarcely  know  how  our  religion  would  appear  if  en- 
tirely dissevered  from  classical  culture,  from  the  shaping,  formulating, 
adapting  influence  of  Grecian  and  Roman  thought.  At  all  events 
divine  wisdom  has  seen  fit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  place  the  two  in  his- 
torical conneotion.  Certainly  we  do  not  know  what  our  civilizcUion 
would  become,  if  thus  dissevered.  It  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
quite  different  from  what  it  is.  It  might  be  some  Hindoo,  Japanese,  or 
CRinese,  it  would  no  longer  be  European,  civilization.  It  might  be 
some  nondescript,  yet  unheard  of  sort  of  thing.  It  would  not  be  what 
we  now  have.  Can  anybody  be  sure  it  would  be  better  than  what  we 
now  have?  Is  it  wise  to  try  the  bold  experiment?  Steam  and  ma- 
chinery may  be  wonderful  in  their  mighty  action  and  ingenious  con- 
struction. They  may  cross  oceans,  and  make  cotton  cloth— both  highly 
important  and  valuable  achievements ;  but  they  can  never  perform  the 
processes  of  mental  culture ;  they  can  never  be  applied  to  shorten  the 
road  to  learning,  or  to  refine  the  sensibilities  and  the  taste ;  they  can 
never  develop  man's  proper  humanity,  his  intellectual  and  mora, 
powers;  they  can  never  be  the  proper  agents  and  factors  of  civilization 
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Although  Ihey  may  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  operation  and 
influence  of  those  agents,  they  can  not  serve  as  tlieir  substitutes. 

Classical  culture  has  spread  a  subtle,  but  mighty  influence  through- 
out the  entire  mass  of  modern  European  and  American  society; cm 
influence  which  may  not  be  everywhere  visibly  jseen  or  conBcioufily 
felt,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  there,  giving  a  peculiar  tone  and  char- 
acter to  the  whole  mental  condition,  to  all  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  not  neccRsary  that  all  should  be  classical  scholars,  but  it 
is  exiremly  important  that  some  should  be.  There  must  be  some  to 
keep  the  origijial  fountains  constantly  pure  and  open.  The  influence 
of  a  learned  class  in  the  community  is  most  iiappy  and  desirable.  It  is 
their  mission*  and  their  etiect,  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought,  to  exert  a 
refining  and  humanizing  influence,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  civilizationt 
and  to  preserve  society  from  the  threatening  absorption  of  a  material- 
istic barbarism.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  our  American  society 
shedl  lose  such  a  safeguard  and  such  a  leaven.  Far  distant  be  the  day 
when  classical  studies  shall  he  proscribed  in  our  colleges,  or  ac^emiea. 
or  free  schools.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  classical  learning  shall 
be  put  up  at  auction  with  steam  engines,  threshing  machines  and  mag- 
netic telegraphs.  We  do  not  inquire  what  is  its  market  value.  We  do 
not  ask  what  the  world  will  pay  for,  but  what  it  nec<ls. 

But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long.  I  must  advert  again,  however,  before 
sitting  down,  to  the  great  interest  of  this  occasion,  and  to  the  immense 
importance,  in  itself  and  especially  in  relation  lo  this  community,  of  the 
Institution  here  and  now  inaugurated.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
midst  of  intense  political  excitement.  The  great  issues  supposed  to  be 
staked  upon  the  election  of  this  or  that  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
make  almost  every  heart  to  throb  with  anxiety.  The  banner-cries  of 
"Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,"  or  *'  Fremont  and  Freedom,"  are  seen 
inscribed  upon  hundreds  of  flags  strearming  in  every  breeze,  and  over 
every  great  thoroughfare.  They  are  reiterated,  in  broad  capitals, 
at  the  head  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  newspapers  They  are 
shouted  with  huzzas  from  tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  and  almost  fran- 
tic voices.  But,  Mr  Chairman,  wiien  the  banner-cries  of  "  Buchanan 
and  Breckinridge,"  of  *'  Fremont  and  Dayton,"  shall  together  have 
been  buried  in  that  oblivion  to  which  their  predecessors  have  already 
been  consigned,  or  are  rapidly  hastening,  this  Free  Academy  will  still 
remain,  the  pride,  the  glo*y.  and  the  blessing  of  Norwich;  silently  fct 
steadily  dispensing  its, benign  influences,  and  causing  the  hearts  of 
many  parents  and  children  to  rise  up  and  call  its  founders  blessed.  And 
though  this  beautiful  edifice,  constructed  as  it  is  of  perishable  materials 
may  crumble  in  decay,  it  will  be  only  to  be  replaced  by  another  stAI 
more  commodious,  still  more  beautiful.  Such  histitutions  as  this  will 
not  perish  until  our  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  abolished,  and 
our  christian  civilization  shrouded  in  the  night  of  returning  barbarism. 

Professor  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College. 

One  fact  the  orator  of  the  day  has  omitted  to  mention  from  a  com- 
mendable modesty.  Though  it  was  noticed  by  the  speaker  who  pre- 
ceded me,  I  will  venture  to  refer  to  it,  and  if  possible,  to  give  it  the 
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prominence  which  it  merits.  It  ig  that  the  endowment  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy  is  unique  and  sin^lar  and  unlike  any  other.  I  believe 
Ihat  when  all  its  pecularities  arc  taken  into  view,  it  wiJI  be  proud  to 
Btand  by  itself  in  the  history  of  endowments  for  education.  Ii*the  amount 
contributed,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted  are  all  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  found  to  be  unmatched  b>  any  similar  enterprise. 
Were  I  called  on  to  defend  my  country  abroad,  I  should  refer  to  an  act 
like  this,  as  a  noble  product  of  American  Institutions.  Were  I  desirous 
to  explain  to  a  circle  of  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  what  are  some  of  the  beneficent  results  of  institutions 
as  free  as  ours,  I  should  refer  to  an  example  like  this  and  say  of  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  things  of  which  our  country  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  It  is 
true  many  schools  of  a  higher  order  have  been  munificently  furnished 
in  this  country.  Wealthy  merchants  and  bankers  have  given  large 
sums  to  found  public  schools  in  their  native  towns,  and  have  in  this  dis- 
played a  wise  liberality.  But  here  we  have  a  large  endowment,  fur- 
nished in  large  sums,  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  citizens  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  community  in  which  they  live.  They  have 
made  the  gift  free  to  all,  and  yet  have  guarded  against  its  being  so  com- 
mon as  (o  seem  to  be  the  property  of  all,  and  so  be  neglected  or  lightly 
esteemed.  The  wisdom  and  the  enlarged  and  elevated  views  of  educa- 
tion with  which  they  have  conveyed  this  trust  to  the  community  and  to 
other  generations,  as  well  as  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the  gift  so 
wisely  guarded  wliilc  it  is  freely  bestowed,  have  excited  my  admi- 
ration. 

Allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  of  these  femtures.  The  In- 
stitution is  to  stand  midway  between  the  college  and  the  public  schools 
of  the  town.  It  will  act  upon  both,  as  it  were  upward  and  downward, 
and  with  advantage  to  each.  AVe  who  are  connected  with  colleges 
feel  most  satisfied  and  appreciate  rnost  earnestly  the  importance  of  the 
best  kind  of  preparatory  schools^    There  is  probably  no  point  at  which  ^ 

the  educational  systems  of  this  country  labor  more  and  are  lamentably  I 

weak,  than  in  what  niay  be  called  the  secondary  schools ;  the  schools 
of  preparation  for  the  college^  We  who  remain  at  home  know  whence 
our  best  scholars  conie.  We  know  indeed  and  cheerfully  testify  that 
there  are  a  I'ew  preparatory  schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  know 
also  that  the  majority  of  our  students  are  not  fitted  as  they  ought  to  be 
to  pursue  our  system  of  study  to  the  best  advantage.  This  deficiency 
we  are  forced  to  supply.  This  is  not  our  appropiate  work.  It  is  not  the 
object  for  which  the  colleges  were  designed.  Let  this  deficiency  be 
eupplied,  as  it  may  be,  and  the  complaint  would  be  less  frequently  made 
than  it  is  that  the  colleges  do  not  accomplish  more.  The  deficiency, 
the  fault  is  not  with  them  so  often  as  is  said  and  thought. 

The  influence  of  this  Free  Academy  on  the  public  schools  of  the 
town  can  not  but  be  most  efficient  and  happy.  It  is  pledged  to  give  a 
higher  and  better  education,  to  require  a  higher  course  of  study  than 
the  highest  public  school ;  in  other  words  to  take  the  best  pupil  of  the 
first  class  in  the  high  school  and  carr}^  him  still  farther  onward.    Every 
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child  who  at  this  moment  stimds  at  the  threshold  of  the  primarf 
schools  of  Norwich  ,ha8  the  Free  Academy  before  him,  to  inspire  him 
to  effort— to  excite  hia  emulation  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter  it,  and 
be  fitted  to  pursue  its  course  with  advanta^  and  success.  Its  influences 
will  be  like  that  of  free  or  endowed  scholarship  in  the  English  or  Scotch 
universities.  Many  a  poor  boy  has  been  aroused  and  stimulated  to 
extraordinary  zeal  and  labor  by  the  iiope  of  earning  free  tuition  for  a 
course  of  years  in  these  universities.  Such  a  stimulus  lies  bcibre  every 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town.  Every  such  pupil  can  hope  to 
earn,  by  his  diligence,  free  tuition  of  a  high  order  in  various  studies, 
fur  three  continuous  years,  at  the  most  important  period  of  his  youth, 
nuy  of  Uici  life. 

I  rejoice  that  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  founders  of  thia 
academy,  wo  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  classics.  Of  the  impor- 
tance of  classical  study,  the  views  of  many  persons  are  vague  and  un- 
settled Afost  men  are  taught  to  esteem  them  valuable  though  they 
can  not  see  how.  They  submit  themselves  passively  to  the  necessity 
which  forces  them  or  others  to  go  through  the  study  ol  Greek  or  Latin, 
because  those  are  made  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  but  farther  than 
this,  they  neither  judge  nor  are  they  convinced.  To  such  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  study  of  a  language  must  be  a  stutly  of  tliought,  in- 
asmuch as  every  language  is  a  product  of  thought,  and  in  it  are  re- 
corded the  processes  and  operations  of  human  thinking,  even  the  most 
subtle  and  refined.  To  follow  and  trace  these  by  the  study  of  any 
language  is  an  invaluable  discipline.  To  do  it  in  such  languages  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  so  peculiarly  and  especially  adapted  to 
call  out  and  enforce  this  discriminating  and  close  analysis,  is  a  discipline 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  esteemed.  Indeed  I  would  boldly  advance 
the  position  while  I  stand  ready  to  defend  it,  anywhere  and  under  anj 
circumstances,  that  one  great  secret  of  the  English  common  sense— of 
the  prei'minent  wisdom  and  directness  of  the  English  mind,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  that  so  many  of  their  leading  men  are  trained 
a?  they  are  in  the  great  schools  and  universities.  The  simplicity,  the 
distinctness,  the  disposition  to  come  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  to 
make  short  speeches,  for  which  the  English  statesmen  and  public  men 
are  distinguished,  are  acquired,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  long  and 
exclusive  familiarity  with  the  classics,  through  their  school  and  uni- 
versity life.  So  important  and  obvious  is  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Arnold,  with 
his  well  known  zeal  for  practici\l  uses  and  results— who  declared  he 
would  not  teach  the  classics  except  as  he  made  them  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  thinking  of  modern  times,  also  affirmed  that  he  would 
scarcely  send  his  son  to  Oxford,  if  he  could  not  there  study  Aristotle, 
that  from  Aristotle  he  might  learn  practical  wisdom  and  common 
sense. 

I  as  truly  rejoice  that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  various  and  liberal 
courses  of  study  in  special  departments,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  practical  business  and  employments  of  life.  Too  much  must  not  be 
expected  from  such  courses  of  study.  It  ought  not  to  be  thought,  that 
a  person  can  acquire  by  any  special  apprenticeship  at  school,  that  facility 
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and  skill  which  can  only  be  gained  in  actually  pursuing  the  business 
It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  can  go  from  any  pchool  into  the 
counting-house,  or  upon  tlie  quarter-deck,  or  into  a  manufacturing  or 
commercial  agency,  as  completely  tramed  as  he  will  and  must  be  by 
actually  learning  in  the  school  of  practice  and  of  life.  But  much  may 
be  done  in  the  school,  and  we  all  know  that  in  such  a  town  as  this  there 
are  at  all  times  great  numbers  of  youth  who  have  time  enough  on  their 
hands  to  study  one  or  two  modern  languages,  drawin*?,  engineering, 
&C.,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the  prfictical  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  destined.  Let  these  learn  as  much  as  i>ossible 
of  such  branches  and  they  will  find  a  higher  interest  in  their  calling, 
and  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  it  with  greater  success;  and  having  ac- 
quired all  this  special  preparation  that  this  academy  can  give  him,  he 
will  be  the  better  prepared  to  add  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  can 
only  be  learned  in  actually  jyerforming  the  business  on  which  they  enter. 
Many  a  business  man— many  a  practical  and  active  citizen  will  owe 
all  his  success  to  the  knowledge  and  the  stimulus  which  he  shall  gain 
within  these  wall?,  and  will  bless  as  long  as  he  lives  the  founders  ofthe 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  as  the  founders  of  his. 

When  the  traveler  visits  Straiford-on-Avon,  the  birth-place  of 
Shakespeare,  he  is  reminded  of  the  endowed  Grammar  School  which 
the  poet  once  attended.  But  he  does  not  so  often  reflect  that  he  may 
have  owed  much  to  that  Grammar  School  and  to  those  who  endowed  it. 
For  though  Shakespeare  may  have  had  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek" 
(more,  however,  than  is  usually  believed)  his  wondrous  intellect  must 
have  been  quickened  and  furnished  from  his  youthful  studies.  Whether 
the  Norwich  Free  Academy  shall  ever  send  forth  so  wondrous  a  pu- 
pil, may  be  questioned,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  many  shall  live  to 
bless  the  day  and  the  men  who  have  endowed  this  noble  and  truly  pop- 
ular institution. 

WoRTHiNGTON  HooKER,  M.  D.,  Profcssor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  Norwich :— This  is  no  unmeaning  form  of  speech 
that  I  use.  Though  I  have  for  the  past  four  years  been  a  member  of 
another  community,  the  familiar  faces  that  I  see  before  me,  many  of 
which  were  familiar  to  me  during  all  the  twenty-three  years  ol  my 
residence  here,  make  me  feel  at  home  among  you,  and  prompt  me  to 
address  you  as  my  fellow  citizens.  May  I  never  cease  to  bear  those 
feelings  which  shall  make  it  proper  for  me  thus  to  address  you.  The 
interest  which  I  felt  in  the  welfare  of  this  community  when  a  resident 
among  you,  abides  still,  and  may  it  ever  abide. 

Among  the  interests  which  were  especially  dear  to  me,  when  I  resi- 
ded here  was  the  one  which  has  called  us  together  to-day.  And  as 
several  years  ago  I  stood  side  by  side  with  some  here  in  a  struggle  to 
advance  this  interest— a  struggle  which,  though  manfully  maintained, 
ended  in  defeat— it  gives  me  great  joy  to  be  present  to-day,  and  witness 
the  consummation  of  a  perfect  victory  in  the  inauguration  of  this  insti- 
tation.  I  love  to  boast  of  Norwich,  and  when  I  do  so  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  1  speak  of  so  often  as  this  enterprise.    The  noble  spirit  of  its 
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citizenfl  has  been  oden  seen  in  other  efforts,  but  there  seems  to  be  in 
this,  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  liberal  and  noble  and  good  in  the 
spirit  that  animates  this  community.  This  enterprise  has  been  justly 
Bpoken  of  as  peculiar.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it.  In  some  places,  it  ii 
true,  individuals  of  large  wealth  have  endowed  institutions  somewhat 
similar  to  this ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  place  where  citizens  have  uni- 
ted together  to  present  to  the  community  in  which  they  Hve,  so  rich  a 
benefaction. 

The  philanthropist  oflen  pictures  to  himself  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
community.  I  mean  not  the  philanthropist  that  confines  his  eflbrts  and 
ideas  to  some  one  channel,  but  the  philanthropist  tliat  looks  at  all  the  in- 
terests of  a  community,  political,  social,  intellectual  and  moral.  In  the 
ideal  to  which  he  ever  aspires,  he  sees  every  agency  working  out  its  ends 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  the  highest  good  of  every  individual  in 
every  station.  And  he  sometimes  has  a  foretaste  of  this  ideal  state  of 
society.  It  is  such  a  foretaste  that  we  are  enjoying  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  educational  interests  of  this  cumnmnity.  But  joyful  a^  this  occa- 
sion is,  you  are,  as  has  been  truly  ihaid,  not  at  the  consummation,  but 
at  the  outset  of  this  enterprise.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  Improve- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Education  is  far  from  being  perfect  any  where. 
There  are  errors  in  our  system  of  education  which  must  be  removed. 
It  is  no  time  now  to  dilate  upon  these  errors,  but  there  is  one  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  address,  to  wliich  I  can  not  forbear  briefly  to 
allude.  1  refer  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  burdening  the  mind  with  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge,  while  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  very  little  cultivated.  This  error  prevails  in  the  whole  range  of 
education  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  College.  I  have  occasion 
to  lament  its  prevalence  every  day  in  my  own  experience ;  lor  I  have 
tlie  daily  task  of  pouring  knowledge  for  an  hour  into  minds  that  have 
been  crowded  full  by  four  leclurerfe  that  have  preceded  me.  Education 
is  to  be  purged  of  this  and  other  errors.  It  will  be  a  slow  work,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  long  estubUirhed  customs. 

Antl  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  will  you  take 
care  of  this  tfust  which  this  company  of  benefactors  now  present  to 
you?  May  we  not  anticipate  that  Uberality  towards  this  enterprise 
will  not  end  with  what  they  have  done,  but  tliat  others  among  you  will 
enter  into  their  labors,  luid  contribute  of  their  substance  to  supply  the 
wants  of  this  institution  as  they  shall  arise,  and  that  this  whole  com- 
munity will  take  such  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  that  it  shall  be  attend- 
ed with  a  complete  and  permanent  success  ? 

PaEsmENT  Smith,  of  Wesleyan  University. 

President  Smith  responded  briefly  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  by 
saying,  that  he  came  here  at  some  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  manifest 
by  his  presence,  his  interest  as  an  ofhcer  of  a  higher  school  of  learning, 
in  the  opening  of  this  new  institution.  lie  heartily  joined  in  all  that 
had  been  so  well  said  as  to  the  design  and  probable  influence  of  this 
Free  Academy,  and  believed  that  as  an  example  of  enlightened  liberal- 
ity, it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  similar  schools 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
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Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford. 

Mr.  President:  Hopes  long  cheriehed,  and  efforts  strenuously  put 
forth,  by  many  persons,  for  many  successive  years,  have  their  fulfill- 
ment and  reward  in  this  occasion.  This  house,  with  its  spacious 
grounds,  and  attractive  groves  and  hillside, — with  its  halls  and  class- 
rooms so  admirably  lighted,  warmed,  ventilated  and  furnished, — with 
all  the  facilities  of  illustration,  experiment  and  reference,  which  its  cabi- 
nets, laboratory  and  Hbrary  afford,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
teachers  or  pupils,  in  the  way  of  material  outfit  and  appliance,  and  at 
the  same  time  guarantees  that  the  future  necessities  of  the  school,  in  a 
larger  number  of  well  trained  teachcr»j,  will  be  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully provided,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  accomplished  principal,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  the  good  Ibrlune  of  this  academy  to  open. 

The  plan  of  its  establishment  and  support  takes  this  school  out  of  the 
disturbing  influences,  to  which  schools  of  higher  learning  are  exposed, 
when  under  popular  control,  and  ctlorts  of  popular  cnlightmeni  do  not 
exist,  or  are  not  timely  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  dangers  no 
less  imminent ;  but  so  long  as  the  Fpirit  which  has  prompted  this  large 
endowment,  for  such  Inrge  ends,  and  which  has  found  fit  utterance  in 
the  address  to  which  we  have  all  been  delighted  listeners,  continues  to 
animate  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  ai.d  rises  lo  the  demands  of  a 
progressive  age,  so  long  the  institution  will  not  he  found  "  lagging  behind 
the  times,"  which  so  often  marks  the  hibtory  of  educational  charities. 
No  class  of  corporations  require,  and  should  covet  jmblicity,  more  than 
endowed  schools;  and  nothing  but  a  vigilant  public  press,  and  a  lively 
sense  of  benefits  received  by  the  community,  in  an  ever-ripening  harvest 
of  refined  manners,  developed  intellect,  and  enlightened  conscience, 
under  the  cultivation  of  accomplished  teachers,  can  save  this  Free 
Academy  from  the  perversion  and  decay,  which  has  visited,  in  the  third 
and  fonrlh  generation,  and  sometimes  sooner,  so  many  of  the  Free 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  and  the  partially  endowed  academies  of 
this  country. 

The  course  of  instruction,  resting  on  the  solid  hasis  of  thorough  sys- 
tematic teaching  in  the  schools  below,  which  its  plan  of  admission  by 
open  examination  in  certain  specified  requirements  will  help  to  secure, 
and  the  want  of  w^hich  in  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be 
exposed,  in  the  failure  of  its  candidates  to  gain  admission  here,— and 
rising  and  spreading  out  into  all  of  those  studies  which  in  one  direction 
take  hold  of  all  the  occupations  of  society,  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the 
counting-room,  the  deck,  the  home,  and  on  the  other,  discipline  and  in- 
form the  mind,  and  fit  it  for  the  acquibition  and  retention  of  all  sound 
learning,  and  for  the  perception  and  assimilation  of  truth  and  beauty  in 
all  the  works  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  our  colleges  and  still  higher  sem- 
inaries—such  a  course  of  study  seen:s  to  me  eminently  judicious.  It 
meets  the  demands  of  our  age  for  an  education  in  science  which  shall 
make  the  wind  and  the  stream,  and  the  still  more  subtle  agents  of  na- 
ture, minister  to  our  material  wants,  and  stimulates  in  all  directions, 
the  inventive  faculties  of  man,  by  wliich  mere  muscular  toil  can  be 
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abridged,  and  made  more  effective.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
ignore  those  apparently  less  practical  studies,  especially  the  mathemat- 
ics and  clasBics,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  teachers,  and  the  profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
mind  of  youth,  and  the  disciplinary  and  informing  capabilities  of  di^r- 
ent  kinds  of  knov/lcdge,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
basis  of  a  truly  liberal  scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest 
amount  practicable  should  be  given  in  this  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  or  that  any  attention  which  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
English  language  only,--and  whatever  else  is  taught  or  omitted,  the 
English  language  and  htcralure  should  ever  hold  a  prominent,  the. 
prominent  j)lace  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme  of 
study,— can  ever  train  the  three  great  facuhies  of  reason,  memory, 
and  imagination,  to  their  full  natural  and  harmonious  development 
But  while  1  hold  tliis  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  instruction  ol  our  schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, should  not  deal  with  common  things,  with  the  principles,  the 
phenomena  and  duties  of  evcry-day  life ;— why  Revving,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  not  find  a  place  somewhere  in 
tlie  training  of  every  girl ;  and  a  "  round  about  common  sense,"  the 
power  of  applying  the  mind  and  the  hands  readily  to  all  sorts  of  work 
in  heli)ing  himself  and  other  people,  about  the  house,  the  shop,  or  the 
farm,  be  the  result  of  the  house  and  school  training  of  every  boy.  This 
was,  and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England 
school  and  domestic  education.  And  to  all  this  should  now  be  added 
the  modern  developments  of  science  in  their  applications  to  the  arts. 

One  of  the  ^reat  advantages  of  the  Free  Academy  to  this  communi- 
ty, in  connection  with  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaching  of  the 
schools  below,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  the  highest  advantages 
of  public  education, — the  free  Ftrus^gle  of  children  and  youth  of  tjje  same 
age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same 
knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same  mental  habits,  in  the  same 
class-rooms,  under  accomplished  teachers, — wiih  the  protection  of  pa- 
rental vigilance  at  home,  and  that  education  of  tfie  heart  and  the  hand 
which  comes  from  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  help  and  courtesy, 
from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  practice  ol  household  and  rural 
industry.  These  advantages  of  home  and  school  education,  are  in  the 
plans  of  this  institution,  extended  to  the  female  sex.  My  hoi}es  for  the 
regeneration  of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined 
culture  in  manners  and  morals,  into  the  lamily  and  the  school,  rest  on 
the  influence  of  pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachers; 
and  in  the  appropriate  training  of  such  women,  this  school  will  become 
an  important  instrumentality. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not,  1  trust,  cast  a  shadow  over 
this  joyous  occasion,  if  I  add  a  few  words  by  the  way  of  suggesting  du- 
ties yet  to  be  done,  and  dangers  which  may  arise  and  can  be  avoided. 
You  and  your  associates  need  not  be  told,  that  great  as  your  individual 
giving  is,  munificent  as  the  sum  total  sounds,  and  is,  compared  with 
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anything^  here,  or  elsewhere  in  ihe  State,  that  the  annual  income  of 
joor  fund  is  quite  inadequate  to  supply  all  the  accomplished  teachers 
which  the  full  development  of  your  course  of  study  will  call  for,  or  all 
the  means  of  demonstration  which  the  successful  teaching  of  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  arts,  absolutely  require.  From  some  source, 
or  sources,  -from  further  subscriptions  by  this,  and  future  generations 
of  liberal  minded  men,— from  the  avails  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
established  for  the  benefit  of  towns  in  which  a  public  or  endowed  high 
school  does  not  and  will  not  exist, — from  occasional  grants  by  the  town, 
tomeet  extraordinary  demands,  land  I  should  think  your  institution  had 
failed  in  its  noble  mission  of  enlightenment  and  benevolence,  if  the  town 
or  city  or  district  should  not  be  reaily  at  any  time  to  meet  any  such 
wants  of  the  school,  by  jirompt  appropriations,)— from  a  moderate 
tuition,  payable  each  term  in  advance,  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
every  pupil,  (unless  your  plan  of  supporting  the  school,  or  ofeven  meet- 
ing its  incidental  expenses,  excludes  the  application  of  a  principle, 
which  need  be  oppressive  to  none,  and  which  universal  experience 
shows  to  be  operative  in  inspiring  attention  and  securing  vigilance  and 
rx>-operation  in  all  whom  it  reaches,) — from  some,  or  all  of  these  sources, 
the  trustees  of  this  academy  must  have  a  large  and  certain  income  to 
employ  good  teachers,  and  enough  of  them,  to  make  repairs,  and  to 
repleniifh  the  cabinet,  apparatus  and  library. 

You  need  not  be  told,  that  an  institution  of  learning,  whether  en- 
dowed or  not,  can  not  flourish  in  this  country,  if  lifted  above  the  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  of  the  people,  whose  educxitionnl  wants  it  is  de- 
signed to  supply ;  and  although  the  mode  of  support  and  management 
which  you  have  adopted,  exempts  the  Free  Academy  from  the  storms 
of  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  does  not  protect  it  from  the  slow 
but  sure  decay  of  neglect,  or  the  perversion  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
policy.  Here  as  well  as  elsewhere— in  respect  to  this  as  to  every  other 
grade  and  kind  of  school — the  public  mind  must  be  kept  informed  as  to 
thenec*essity  and  reasonableness  of  your  requirements,— the  public  heart 
must  be  warmed  so  as  to  embrace  cordially  your  plans, — and  the  fullest 
publicity  should  be  given  to  all  your  proceedings.  Let  each  anniversa- 
ry of  the  opening  of  your  academy  be  marked  by  its  own  '*  commence- 
ment exerci8es"—let  the  best  scholars  in  the  land  be  invited  to  disc-ourse 
to  parents,  t cache  s  and  pupils,  on  the  delights  of  learning,  the  motives 
to  study,  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  on  examples  of  heroic  and  mar- 
tyr devotion.  Let  your  annual  catalogue,  beside  the  names  of  officers, 
teachers,  and  students,  record  promotions  for  good  behavior,  as  well 
as  scholarship,  contain  one  or  more  successful  themes,  or  compositions 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  be  accom])anied  with  ap))eals  from  trustees  and  teachers  to  parents, 
on  such  points  as  may  most  need  their  attention  and  co-operation 
from  year  to  year.  Such  exercises  and  publications  will  keep  the 
school  prominently  before  the  community  to  whose  sympathy  and  cheer- 
ful co-operation  the  trustees  must  look  for  the  realization  of  the  ad- 
mirable plan  wln'ch  they  have  adopteil,  and  which  has  been  so  clearly 
•et  forth  here  to-day.  And  with  that  sympathy  and  cooperation  which 
I  am  sure  will  not  be  withheld,  this  Free  Academy  will  stand  a  monu- 
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ment  of  wise  liberality,  and  large  public  spirit,— a  trophy  of  the  victory 
of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  and  of  goodness,  order  and  progress  over 
grovelling  views,  dissociated  etfort,  and  a  blind  adherence  to  the  past,— 
a  temple  where  young  and  ingenuous  minds  shall  inquire  after  truth, 
and  be  inspired  with  tlie  love,  not  merely  of  excelling,  but  of  excel- 
lence,—a  shrine,  at  whose  altar-fire  many  hearts  will  be  kindled  with 
that  cheerful  piety  which  shall  light  up  your  beautiful  homes  with  un- 
fading smiles,— a  ibuntain  of  living  waters,  but  poorly  symbolized  in 
the  stream  which  the  "  Man  of  Ross"  bade  to  flow, 

**  —  clear  and  artleas,  poaring  throogh  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain," 

—those  healing  waters  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  w^nch  spring- 
ing from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  flowed  out  into  the  wil- 
derness, widening  and  deepening  into  a  majestic  stream,  and  nourish- 
ing all  along  its  banks,  trees,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

Mr.  ELBRmcE  Smith,*  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy. 

Mr.  President :— My  official  relation  to  the  institution  which  we  thin 
(lay  inaugurate,  may  seem  to  justify  and  perhaps  even  require  me  to 
give  some  brief  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  in  reference  to  it  on 
this  occasion.  But  in  attempting  this  I  labor  under  a  great  embarrass- 
ment—not that  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  tliat  I  have  so  much  to  say- 
not  from  any  feeling  of  indifierence  in  respect  to  the  occasion  which  has 
called  us  together,  but  from  a  conviction  tJiatto  do  any  thing  like  justice 
to  it,  fur  transcends  my  humble  ability. 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  convened,  are  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
institution,  whether  it  be  destined  to  a  career  of  prosjwrity  and  success, 
or  whether  it  be  destined  to  adversity  and  early  decay,  in  either  case, 
sir,  we  must  concede  this  day  to  be  one  of  signal  importance.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  "Norwich  Free  Academy"  will,  1  believe,  most  faf^orably 
atteci  the  interests  of  education  in  this  slate,  and  indeed  in  the  adjoining 
states.  Its  failure  will  be  no  less  operative  in  its  influence.  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  speaking  orOs  failure.  I  speak  of  tliis  not  as  an  event 
probable  but  as  an  event  possible— not  as  a  result  to  be  permitted,  and  yet 
as  one  which  must  be  duly  contemplated,  that  it  may  be  the  more  effectu- 
ally avoided.  We  place  ourselves  to-day,  sir,  in  a  kind  of  moral  Ther- 
mopylffi.  We  take  a  position  which  we  may  and  which  we  can  hold  with 
immortixl  honor,  but  from  which  we  can  not  retire  witliout  something 
more  than  the  mortification  of  defeat.  In  inviting  our  friends  and  tlie 
riends  of  education  from  distant  cities  and  from  other  states,  to  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion  of  joyful  and  yet  of  solemn  consecration,  we  make  them 
witnesses  of  the  sacred  covenant  which  we  this  day  make  for  the  higher 
and  better  education  of  the  youth  in  this  community.  In  invoking  tlic 
higher  sanctions  of  religion  by  tlie  Ips  of  her  ministers,  we  not  only 
make  our  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  lor  tliat  aid  without  which  we  can 
never  prosper,  but  we  express  our  deliberate  vows  that  we  will  be  true 


•  The  following  su^estions  were  not  dellTored,  on  account  of  the  lateuess  of  the  hour,  but 
hare  been  written  out  at  the  request  of  the  Editor. 
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to  the  holy  cause  to  which  this  temple  has  been  reared.'  The  act  of 
dedication  which  we  this  day  perform,  is  not  a  mere  ibrmality  We 
have  Dot  been  summoned  here  to  an  unmeaning  and  heartless  cere- 
mony. 

The  establishment  of  an  endowed  school  upon  a  liberal  foundation  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  that  can  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  I  say  of  an  endowed  school ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  make  this  limitation  The  establish- 
ment of  any  school  which  answers  the  great  ends  for  which  schools 
exist,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  can  occur  in  the  progress 
of  society.  We  enter  to-day,  sir,  upon  no  untried  and  doubtful  experi- 
ment In  our  own  country,  and  more  especially  in  that  from  which  we 
are  proud  to  derive  our  origin,  the  establishment  of  endov^cd  gchools 
haB  worked  important  eras,  not  only  in  intellectual,  but  in  social  and 
even  in  political  history.  And  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  which  this 
day  presents  to  the  mind,  as  we  stand  at  the  source  of  a  stream  which 
is  to  flow  on  through  succeeding  generations,  and  affect  them  in  their 
highest  relations  and  dearest  interests,  to  trace  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent features  of  its  future  course.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
"Norwich  Free  Academy"  already  has  a  history.  It  has  a  local  histo- 
ry ;  and  more  than  this  it  has  a  genealogical  history.  Not  more  truly 
do  we  trace  our  Uneage  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  than  does  this 
Academy  derive  its  origin  from  the  same  hardy  and  exalted  source. 
From  the  character  of  its  ancestors  let  us  endeavor  to  conjecture  some- 
thing of  what  its  own  will  be.  Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  a  period 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  find  in  William  of  Wykcham,  who  founded  the  oldest  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  a  worthy  representative  of  yourself,  sir, 
and  those  who  are  associated  w^itli  you  in  this  enterprise  of  expensive 
and  disinterested  benevolence.  The  Grammar  School  of  Winchester 
was  founded  in  1373,  and  its  imposing  architecture  at  the  present  day 
stands  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  and  artistic  skill  of  its  founder. 
And  this  is  the  school  which  has  given  to  Enghmd  and  to  the  civilized 
world  in  the  present  century,  one  of  the  noblest  men  which  the  century 
haa  produced.  In  the  succeeding  century,  the  example  of  William  of 
Wykeham  was  imitated  by  Henry  VI.,  in  the  establishment  of  Eton 
school,  and  these  two  foundations  in  subsequent  reigns,  gave  rise  to 
those  numerous  charitable  foundations,  botli  collegiate  and  academic, 
in  which  the  stern  Anglo-Saxon  character  was  nurtured  and  developed, 
and  which  became  the  foster  parents  of  the  great  Puritan  leaders,  the 
Miltons,  the  Cromwells,  the  Fyms,  and  the  Iretons.  And  is  it  rash, 
sir,  to  cherish  the  belief  that  from  this  foundation  may  go  forth  an  influ- 
e  :ce  not  unlike  that  which  has  gone  forth  from  Winchester  and  Eton— 
that  these  ample  halls  may  resound  with  the  voices  of  those  who  will 
give  nev;  direction  to  human  thought,  and  higher  energy  to  human  ac- 
tion? Could  William  of  Wykeham  have  foreseen  tlie  career  of  glory 
which  his  charity  would  run — the  heroes,  the  statesmen,  tlie  scholars- 
and  the  divines  who  have  been  reared  upon  his  foundation,  would  he 
not  have  felt  more  than  compensated  for  his  toil  and  his  sacrifice  ?  Or 
could  Henry  the  VI.  have  seen  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  vision,  the  illostri- 

No.  8.— [Vol.  III.,  No.  1.]— 14  • 
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0U8  names  that  throng  in  the  catalo^e  of  Eton,  the  Boyltn,  tibe  Wai- 
poles,  the  Chathams,  the  Qrays,  the  Porsoos,  the  Grenvilles,  the  Cao- 
oingBy  and  the  Windhams,  would  he  not  have  felt  a  far  higher  eatisfao- 
tion  than  in  any,  or  all  of  his  royal  successors  ?  Yes,  might  he  not 
have  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  that  great  poet  who  was  educated 
upon  his  foundation, 

"  Tinions  of  glory  spare  toy  aching  sight, 

Te  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  soul, 

No  more  our  long  lost  Arthur  we  bewail, 

Ail  hail  1  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  iasuehaU!" 

And  may  not  you,  sir,  on  this  day  which  marks  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  this  institution,  in  the  erection  of 
which  you  have  engaged  with  ail  the  wisdom  of  mature  age,  and  with 
all  the  devotion  and  ardor  of  early  manhood,  with  these  promising  re- 
cipients of  your  bounty  belbrc  you,  who  begin  this  very  week  to  drink 
of  the  streams  which  your  benevolence  and  labors,  and  those  associated 
with  you,  have  caused  to  flow,  may  not  you  venture  to  look  down  the 
vista  of  coming  years,  and  see  springing  from  the  foundation  which  has 
here  been  laid,  with  profound  wisdom  and  princely  liberality,  a  long  race 
of  virtuous  men  arising  to  bless  your  memories,  and  to  honor  your 
bounty— may  not  you,  sir,  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  similar  institu- 
tions, behold  with  cheerful  confidence,  your  native  hills  and  streams 
thronging  with  those  who  will  '*  unfold  new  properties  of  matter,  new 
forces  of  the  elements,  new  applications  of  tlie  mechanical  powers, 
which  may  change  the  condition  of  things ;''  yes,  and  with  those  too 
who  will  rule  in  the  realms  of  abstract  thought,  who  will  push  moral 
and  metaphysical  investigation  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  Wayland,  will  take  up  Greek  culture  where  our  own  Wool- 
sey  shall  leave  it,  and  strike  hands  with  the  successors  of  our  Sillimans. 
our  Danas,  our  Websters  aod  our  Barnards,  in  new  and  still  more 
brilliant  achievements  in  their  respective  fields  of  inquiry  ? 

But,  sir,  it  is  time  for  me  to  dissolve  these  bright  visions  of  the  fancy, 
glad  as  I  should  be  to  dwell  still  longer  upon  so  inviting  a  theme— to 
point  out  with  some  distinctness  the  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast 
between  our  own  institution  and  its  great  English  prototypes — to  placet 
as  it  were,  side  by  side,  the  cloistered  halls  and  the  scholastic  studies, 
the  trivia  and  the  quculrivia  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  the  far  more  genial  and  simple  structures  with  their  whole  ency- 
clopedias of  study  which  characterize  this  nineteenth  century;  to  take 
Winchester  and  Eton,  or  Rugby  and  Harrow,  as  they  stand  to-day, 
(modified  it  is  true  in  some  features  by  Time,  that  greatest  of  reform- 
ers,) with  the  hoary  vestments  of  four  or  five  centuries  upon  them, 

"  Rich  as  they  are  in  names  that  can  not  die, 

And  youthful  hearts  already  beating  high, 

To  emulate  the  glories  won  of  yore ; 

That  days  to  come  may  still  the  past  outrie, 

And  their  bright  rolls  be  lengthened  more  and  move, 

Of  statesmen,  bard  and  sage,  well  versed  in  noblest  lore," 

and  flhow  what  greater  elements  of  power  have  been  gathered  by  ad- 
vancing civilization  for  the  work  which  we  have  this  day  commenced. 
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• 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  starting  point  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  which  they  have  now  reached— that  with  the  best  elements  of 
their  culture,  we  combine  others  of  perhaps  equal  power,  and  with  a 
freedom  in  our  charter  to  profit  by  all  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
that  may  be  made  in  the  greac  science  of  education.  But  these  are 
thoughts  and  reveries  in  which  you,  sir,  may  properly  indulge— you 
may  give  yourself  up  to  these  visions,  and  feel  that  they  are  rightfully 
yours.  For  me  there  is  a  view  less  fanciful.  With  you,  sir,  this  is  a 
day  of  triumph.  You  can  look  back  to  the  day  when  with  some  anxiety, 
yet  without  grudging,  you  launched  this  enterprise,  with  the  generous 
subscription  of  $7,500,  and  feel  that  your  part  of  the  work  is  in  a  meas- 
ure completed.  You  can  review  the  seasons  of  perplexity  and  embar- 
rassment and  delay  through  which  you  and  your  coadjutors  have 
passed,  and  feel  to-day,  by  the  blessing  of  Heiiven,  that  you  have 
achieved  a  triumphant  success.  It  is  at  this  point  that  my  labor  begins. 
These  massive  walls,  these  spacious  apartments,  these  ample  and  de- 
lightful acres,  this  noble  library,  this  beautiful  and  eilicient  apparatus, 
3rou  commit  to  my  care  as  tlie  means  for  performing  the  great  work  to 
which  you  have  called  me.  As  I  gird  on  my  professional  panoply,  to 
enter  this  new  field  of  action,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
how  deeply  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the  trust  wliich  I  have  presumed  to 
accept  at  your  hands.  Should  I  be  able,  in  some  humble  degree,  to 
realize  the  hopes  which  the  founders  of  this  school  have  cherished,  and 
organize  and  instruct  a  school  which  shall  be  in  some  measure  in  har- 
mony with  these  princely  accommodations,  I  shall  feel  that  sometliing 
has  been  done  towards  advancinsf  the  intorests  of  education  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  immediate  community.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  is,  I 
confess,  at  times  almost  appalling.  And  yet  there  is  something  inviting 
in  the  very  greatness  of  the  work  which  I  see  before  me.  To  attempt 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands— to 
determine  whether  it  is  feasible  to  educate  human  beings  in  perfect 
harmony  with  their  varied  and  exalted  powers— to  present  to  the  young 
and  plastic  mind,  the  nutriment  that  it  craves— to  surround  it  with  the 
influences  which  will  elevate  and  refine,  and  yet  not  enervate  nor  be- 
wilder it— to  cherish  every  noble  aspiration,  and  restrain  the  first  mo- 
tbns  of  unhallowed  ambition— to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  yet  not  encour- 
age a  restless  and  vague  curiosity— to  develop  the  mind  and  not  neglect 
the  hecdth  of  the  body— to  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  still  purity  the 
heart — to  regard  constantly  the  interests  of  this  present  fleeting  life, 
and  not  overlook  for  one  moment  the  future  and  eternal  life— to  guard, 
in  short,  with  the  strictest  care,  all  the  interests  of  the  rational  mind 
and  immortal  soul,  and  endeavor  in  God's  strength  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  our  fallen  nature,  and  produce  an  intelligent,  vigorous  and  virtuous 
manhood,  reflecting,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  glory  of  the  great 
Original — to  attempt  all  this,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertain  the  condi- 
tions of  its  successful  accomplishment,  combines  elements  not  of  Solici- 
tude only,  but  of  hope  and  attraction  as  well. 

This  occasion  must  not  pass  without  a  brief  notice,  at  least,  of  those 
who  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  beautiful  building,  and  its  ample 
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0U8  names  ttiat  throng  in  the  catalogue  of  Eton,  the  Boylts,  tibe  Wai- 
poles,  the  Chathame,  the  Grays,  the  Porsons,  the  GrenviUes,  the  Can- 
nings, and  the  Windhams,  would  he  not  have  felt  a  far  higher  satislao- 
tion  than  in  any,  or  all  of  his  royal  successors  ?  Yes,  might  he  not 
have  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  that  great  poet  who  was  educated 
upon  his  foundation, 

*'  Virions  of  glory  ipare  mj  aching  slglit, 

T«  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  tool, 

No  more  our  long  lost  Arthur  we  bewail, 

All  hail !  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  iaraehaill" 

And  may  not  you,  sir,  on  this  day  which  marks  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  this  institution,  in  the  erection  of 
which  you  have  engaged  with  all  the  wisdom  of  mature  age.cuid  with 
all  the  devotion  and  ardor  of  early  manhood,  with  these  promising  re- 
cipients of  your  bounty  before  you,  who  begin  this  very  week  to  drink 
of  the  streams  which  your  benevolence  and  labors,  and  those  associated 
with  you,  have  caused  to  flow,  may  not  you  venture  to  look  down  the 
vista  of  coming  years,  and  eee  springing  from  the  foundation  which  has 
here  been  laid,  with  profound  wisdom  and  princely  liberality,  a  long  nice 
of  virtuous  men  arising  to  bless  your  memories,  and  to  honor  your 
bounty— m!iy  not  you,  sir,  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  similar  instito* 
tions,  behold  with  cheerful  confidence,  your  native  hills  and  streanif 
thronging  with  those  who  will  *'  unfold  new  properties  of  matter,  new 
forces  of  the  elements,  new  applications  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
which  may  change  the  condition  of  things ;"  yes,  and  with  those  too 
who  will  rule  in  the  realms  of  abstract  thought,  who  will  push  moral 
and  metaphysical  investigation  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  Wayland,  will  take  up  Greek  culture  where  our  own  Wool- 
sey  shall  leave  it,  and  strike  hands  with  the  successors  of  our  Sillimani, 
our  Danas,  our  Websters  aod  our  Barnards,  in  new  and  still  more 
brilliant  achievements  in  their  respective  fields  of  inquiry  ? 

But,  sir,  it  is  time  for  me  to  dissolve  these  bright  visions  of  the  fancy, 
glad  as  I  should  be  to  dwell  still  longer  upon  so  inviting  a  theme— to 
point  out  with  some  distinctness  the  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast 
between  our  own  institution  and  its  great  English  prototypes — to  placet 
as  it  were,  side  by  side,  the  cloistered  hails  and  the  scholastic  studies, 
the  trivia  and  the  qttadrima  of  the  tburieenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  the  far  more  genial  and  simple  structures  with  their  whole  ency- 
cloptedias  of  study  which  characterize  this  nineteenth  century;  to  take 
Winchester  and  Eton,  or  Rugby  and  Harrow,  as  they  stand  to-day, 
(modified  it  is  true  in  some  features  by  Time,  that  greatest  of  reform- 
ers,) with  the  hoary  vestments  of  four  or  five  centuries  upon  them, 

"  Rich  as  they  are  in  names  that  can  not  die, 

And  youthful  hearts  already  beating  high, 

To  emulate  the  glories  won  of  yore ; 

That  days  to  come  may  still  the  past  outrie, 

And  their  bright  rolls  be  lengthened  more  and  more, 

Of  statesmen,  bard  and  sago,  well  versed  in  noblest  lore," 

and  show  what  greater  elements  of  power  have  been  gathered  by  ad- 
vancing civilization  for  the  work  which  we  have  this  day  commenced. 
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It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  starting  point  is  far  in  sidvance 
of  that  which  they  have  now  reached— that  with  the  best  elements  of 
their  culture,  we  combine  others  of  perhaps  equal  power,  and  with  a 
freedom  in  our  charter  to  profit  by  ail  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
that  may  be  made  in  tlie  greac  science  of  education.  But  these  are 
thoughts  and  reveries  in  which  you,  sir,  may  properly  indulge— you 
may  give  yourself  up  to  these  visions,  and  feel  that  they  are  rightfully 
yours.  For  me  there  is  a  view  less  fanciful.  With  you,  sir,  this  is  a 
day  of  triumph.  You  can  look  back  to  the  day  when  with  some  anxiety, 
yet  without  grudging,  you  launched  this  enterprise,  with  the  generous 
sobscription  of  $7,500,  and  feel  that  your  part  of  the  work  is  in  a  meas- 
ure completed.  You  can  review  the  seasons  of  perplexity  and  embar- 
rassment and  delay  through  which  you  and  your  coadjutors  have 
passed, .  and  feel  to-day,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  that  you  have 
achieved  a  triumphant  success.  It  is  at  this  point  that  my  labor  begins. 
These  massive  walls,  these  spacious  apartments,  these  ample  and  de- 
lightful acres,  this  noble  library,  this  beautiful  and  eilicicnt  apparatus, 
jrou  commit  to  my  care  as  the  means  for  performing  the  great  work  to 
which  you  have  called  me.  As  I  gird  on  my  professional  panoply,  to 
enter  this  new  field  of  action,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
how  deeply  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the  trust  wliich  I  have  presumed  to 
accept  at  your  hands.  Should  I  be  able,  in  some  humble  degree,  to 
realize  the  hopes  which  the  founders  of  this  school  have  cherished,  and 
organize  and  instruct  a  school  which  shall  be  in  pome  measure  in  har- 
mony with  these  princely  acconmiodatione,  I  shall  feel  that  something 
has  been  done  towards  advancing  the  intQrests  of  education  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  immediate  community.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  is,  I 
confess,  at  times  almost  appalling.  And  yet  there  is  something  inviting 
in  the  very  greatness  of  the  work  which  I  see  before  me.  To  attempt 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands— to 
determine  whether  it  is  feasible  to  educate  human  beings  in  perfect 
harmony  with  their  varied  and  exalted  powers— to  present  to  the  young 
and  plastic  mind,  the  nutriment  that  it  craves— to  surround  it  with  the 
influences  which  w^ill  elevate  and  refine,  and  yet  not  enervate  nor  be- 
wilder it— to  cherish  every  noble  aspiration,  and  restrain  the  first  mo- 
tions of  unhallowed  ambition— to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  yet  not  encour- 
age a  restless  and  vague  curiosity— to  develop  the  mind  and  not  neglect 
the  hecdth  of  the  body— to  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  still  purify  the 
heart — to  regard  constantly  the  interests  of  this  present  fleeting  life, 
and  not  overlook  for  one  moment  the  future  and  eternal  life— to  guard, 
in  short,  with  the  strictest  care,  all  the  interests  of  the  rational  mind 
and  immortal  soul,  and  endeavor  in  Grod's  strength  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  our  fallen  nature,  and  produce  an  intelligent,  vigorous  and  virtuous 
manhood,  reflecting,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  glory  of  the  great 
Original — to  attempt  all  this,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertain  the  condi- 
tions of  its  successful  accomplishment,  combines  elements  not  of  Solici- 
tude only,  but  of  hope  and  attraction  as  well. 

This  occasion  must  not  pass  without  a  brief  notice,  at  least,  of  those 
who  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  beautiful  building,  and  its  ample 
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endowment  It  is  to  me,  sir,  a  matter  oftlie  deepest  interest,  that  thii 
day  brings  together  the  founders  of  this  academy  and  those  who  are  to 
share  immediately  in  its  advantages.  I  see  before  me  the  representa- 
tives of  two  generations— one  that  has  acted  the  greater  part  of  its 
share  in  tlie  great  drama  of  life,  the  other,  as  it  were,  but  just  rehear»- 
ing,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  great  stage  of  action — the  one 
thoughtful  and  grave,  with  lines  of  care  impressed  upon  brows  which 
have  buffeted  the  storms  of  two  and  threescore  years ;  the  other  elastic 
and  joyous,  and  as  yet  inexperienced  in  tlie  real  warfare  of  life.  It  is  a 
rare  felicity,  my  young  friends,  which  you  this  day  enjoy,  of  meeting 
your  benefactors  face  to  face,  and  of  receiving  directly  from  their  hands 
the  sacred  trust  which  you  are  to  transmit  as  well  as  enjoy.  Your 
position  is  one  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  privilege.  The  trust 
which  you  this  day  receive,  will  hardly  pass  Irom  your  hands  to  your 
successors,  in  the  same  condition  as  you  receive  it.  As  you  convey 
these  blessings  down  through  every  rising  race,  see  to  it  that  they  suffer 
no  diminution  in  your  hands.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  rise  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  position  which  you  now  occupy.  I.iOok  upon 
these  ample  halls  that  are  thrown  open  to  you  to-day ;  behold  this  lovely 
landscape,  arrayed  as  it  were,  in  all  its  festal  drapery;  these  groves 
that  have  put  on  their  autumnal  robes  of  gold  and  scarlet ;  the  heavens 
above  you  smiling  as  if  in  approbation  and  sympathy  with  this  scene* 
behold  the  beneliictors  who  bid  you  more  than  welcome ;  remember  the 
parents  who  have  brought  you  hither,  with  all  those  anxieties,  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations,  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  which 
parents  alone  can  know ;  look  down  the  vale  of  coming  years  and  see 
'  the  shadowy  forms  of  future  generations,  who  are  waiting  to  occupy 
your  places,  rising  and  with  clasj)e(l  hands  imploring  you  to  be  true  to 
your  duty ;  survey  this  whole  field  of  noble  incentive,  and  as  you  take 
your  places  as  scholars  in  these  rooms,  let  your  fidelity  testify  that  yoa 
are  the  worthy  recipients  of  these  signal  advantages. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
consummation  which  you  are  permitted  to  realize  this  day— that  you 
are  permitted  to  behold  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  occupied 
so  large  a  portion  of  your  time  and  attention,  for  the  last  three  years. 
You  enjoy  a  happiness  this  day  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot,  because 
it  so  seldom  coincides  with  the  desires  of  any  man.  In  the  serene  even- 
ing of  a  virtuous,  an  earnest  and  a  useful  life,  with  your  eye  un- 
dimmed,  and  your  natural  force  unabated,  regardless  of  the  clamor  of 
political  strife,  you  are  permitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  intellect- 
ual empire  which  we  hope  will  live  and  flourish  when  all  the  rage  of 
party  and  faction  shall  have  ceased. 

*'  The  good  begun  by  yoa  shall  onward  flow, 

In  many  a  bmnchlng  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 

The  Medfl  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hoars, 

Toar  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 

Shall  deck  your  grave  with  amaranthine  flowen, 

And  yield  you  fruits  dirine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowen.** 


XVn.    AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY, 

BT  AN  ALABAUIAN. 


Much  has  been  said,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  in  regard  to  *^An 
American  University^  Elaborate  and  able  addresses  have  been  de- 
Uvered  at  college  and  society  anniversaries,  calling  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  presenting  such  views  as  were  calculated  to  awaken  in 
Its  behalf  a  profound  and  general  interest.  Yet,  for  reasons  which  ii 
will  not  be  difficult  to  point  out,  these  views  have  failed  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  American  people.  Indeed,  they  seem  scarcely  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  circles  to  which  they  were  immediately  addressed. 
Two  or  three  of  the  most  pal}>able  causes  of  this  result,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention. 

Sectional  poKtics  have  weaned  men,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
charm  of  the  American  political  ideal.  The  watchword  Union  no 
longer  rallies  them.  If  you  convince  an  assembly  of  men,  in  the 
North,  or  in  the  South,  of  the  importance  of  any  move,  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  American  Republic,  they  do  not  take  up  the  convic- 
tion, as  once  they  would  have  done,  and  carry  it  through  city,  town 
and  country.  It  drops  into  their  hearts  like  a  sadly  remembered 
tune,  in  which  they  have  neither  courage  nor  voice  to  join.  They 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  as  a  unit^  and 
they  feel  that  whatever  is  expended  upon  it,  as  such,  is  so  much  wasted. 

Another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  American  people 
can  not  easily  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  an  American  University. 
You  may  convince  the  scholars  of  it,  but  to  convince  the  money- 
holders  and  the  voters  is  quite  another  conquest,  not  so  speedily 
achieved.  Upon  them,  the  true  University  idea  has  scarcely  ever 
dawned.  The  college  in  which  they,  or  their  sons,  or  their  neighbors' 
sons,  were  educated,  is,  in  their  estimation,  the  repository  of  all 
knowledge.  It  is  barely  possible  to  convince  them  that  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Virginia  University,  Yale  College,  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity with  its  excellent  Lawrence  School,  though  unsurpassed  in  their 
kind,  are  limited  in  their  scope,  and  fall  far  short  of  filling  up  the 
measure  of  the  country's  demands.  Our  patriotic  democrats  are  slow 
to  believe  that  England,  and  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
Russia,  furnish  better  facilities  than  America  can  boast,  for  the  thor- 
ough instruction  of  men  in  Science  and  the  Arts.  Point  them  to  the 
hu|^dreds.  of  young  men  that  annually  cross  tlie  Atlantic  in  search  of 
purer  springs  and  larger  streams  of  knowledge,  and  they  will  tell  you 
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that  "  TRs  distance  lends  enchantment."  They  will  quote  to  you  the 
opinion  of  some  "great  man"  in  their  neighborhood,  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  a  fourth  of  July  occasion,  or  in  an  electioneering  harangue, 
to  the  effect  that  **  no  country  could  boast  of  an  educated  people  so 
truly  as  the  United  States."  An  American  University  seems  to  them, 
therefore,  wholly  uncalled  for. 

A  third  cause,  and  which  is  almost  a  part  of  the  second,  is  that 
the  means  employed,  as  yet,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. That  end  is  the  enlistment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  enterprise  of  founding  a  great  National  University.  This  can 
^nly  be  accomplished  through  the  million.  A  people  is  to  be  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  a  thing  which  they  can  not  comprehend,  but 
which,  by  possibility,  they  may  be  made  to  apprehend  sufficiently  to 
lead  to  action.  What  grander  labor  ever  awaited  performance  ?  It 
is  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American 
scholars.  They  are  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  but  they  contem- 
plate, with  aching  hearts,  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

In  alluding  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  already  employed,  no 
disparagement  of  those  efforts  is  intended.  It  was  well  to  assemble 
scholars  from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  spirit  of  the  great  movement  But  why  stop  here  ?  K 
this  much  was  worth  doing,  it  was  certainly  important  to  follow  it  up 
with  still  more  expansive  measures.  Do  we  deprecate  too  great 
haste  ?  Let  us  remember  that  persistent,  unremitting  and  multifarious 
effort,  so  far  from  vindicating  thoughtless  haste,  is  the  exponent  of 
the  wisest  patience. 

Here  then,  we  may  rehearse,  in  brief,  the  three  chief  reasons  why 
the  idea  of  An  American  University^  so  timely  and  beneficent  in  its 
conception,  and  so  respectably  enunciated  to  the  world,  seems  to  have 
fallen  immediately  into  oblivion. 

1.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  Federal  Union. 

2.  A  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  discern  the  need 
of  such  an  institution. 

3.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  in  its  promotion. 
A  few  words  more  upon  each  of  these  points  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  want  of  faith  in  the  stability  of  our  Republic  is  not  universal. 

There  are  many  who  think  they  see,  in  the  successive  triumphs  of 
conservatism  over  blind  zeal,  the  evidence  of  growing  strength  in  the 
foundations  of  the  government.  But  a  fact  still  more  encouraging  is, 
that  there  is  nowhere  a  complete  destitution  of  confidence.  The 
gloomiest  croakers,  North  or  South,  are  not  without  misgivings  as  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  sad  prophecies.  Extremists  on  both  sides  feel 
that  possibly  the  country  may  outride  the  storms  that  conflicting  in- 
terests and  conflicting  opinions  have  brought  upon  it    But,  that  the 
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general  oonfidenoe  has  been  shaken,  tliere  is  no  question.  This  &ct, 
though  it  may  operate  against  the  establishment  of  a  National  Uni* 
versity,  is  really  a  very  good  reason  in  its  favor.  To  regulate  our 
action  with  reference  to  dissolution,  would  certainly  be  very  unwise, 
unless  we  desire  to  precipitate  the  event.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  greatly  augment  the  cohesive  jx)wcr  of  the  Union,  to  engage 
in  a  vast  and  weighty  enterprise,  in  which  all  the  States  should 
equally  interest  themselves,  and  the  success  of  which  should  depend 
upon  the  permanency  of  the  confederation. 

It  has  been  a  common  remark  among  statesmen,  in  these  troublous 
times,  that  '^a  war  with  a  foreign  power  would  greatly  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Union.*^  So  it  would ;  but  no  one  thinks  of  incurring 
the  disgrace  of  courting  a  difficulty  for  this  purpose.  The  double 
price  of  injustice  and  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war,  is  too  great  to 
be  paid  for  any  good.  But  a  peaceful  project,  looking  impartially  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  all  sections,  would, 
without  the  concomitant  evil,  bring  the  same  inestimable  good.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  show  that  the  establishment 
of  an  American  University  would  be  an  enterprise  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude and  merit  to  avert  the  political  disasters  which  threaten  us ; 
but  there  can  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it  would  prove  an  im- 
mense conservative  power. 

In  regard  to  the  second  difficulty — the  inability  of  the  people  to 
discern  the  need  of  such  an  institution — it  is  only  necessary  to  our 
purpose  to  make  the  single  remark,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
often  convinced  of  the  beneiicence  of  measures,  which  they  can  not, 
by  any  means,  comprehend.  This  brings  the  proposition  under  dis- 
cussion, within  the  range  of  possibilities,  where  it  meets  with  the  third 
difficulty  mentioned— rthe  inadequacy  of  the  means  thus  fisir  brought 
under  tribute. 

Learned  Professors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  million^ 
in  advocacy  of  the  projects  which  they  set  on  foot.  Generally  they 
have  to  deal  with  subjects  that  only  concern  their  profession — such 
aa  the  internal  policy  of  schools — the  excellencies  or  defects  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  discipline  or  of  instruction — the  merits  or  demerits 
of  books — and  various  other  topics  equally  removed  from  the  field 
of  popular  interest  It  is  their  habit,  accordingly,  to  confine  them- 
aelvea,  in  the  advancement  of  their  opinions,  to  Educational  Conven- 
tions, Meetings  of  Associations,  Anniversaries  of  Literary  Institutions, 
and  the  like.  If  they  write,  it  is  for  Journals  that  are  read  by  hardly 
any  one  but  scholars.  In  popular  assemblies  they  are  seldom  seen ; 
and,  when  seen,  generally  silent  With  the  newspaper — the  great 
krer  of  civilization — ^they  have  little  to  do,  and  often  but  little  sym- 
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pathy.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  if  they  are  to  institute,  and  conduct 
to  successful  issues,  a  vast  enterprise,  involving  the  persuasion  of  the 
whole  American  people,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable, 
they  must  consent  to  transcend  the  scholarly  limits.  They  must 
bring  into  requisition  the  most  diffiisive  and  popular  instrumentali- 
ties— must  speak  through  broad  channels  that  lead  to  the  nation's  heart 

The  more  effectually  to  accomplish  this,  suppose  a  convention  of 
scholars  were  to  bo  called,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  considering  thii^ 
one  subject — the  call  numerously  signed  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
^f  every  State.  And,  still  further,  suppose  that  this  convention,  upon 
assembling,  were  to  appoint  an  efficient  committee  in  each  Sta^e, 
whoso  business  should  be  to  communicate  with  the  leading  men  in 
regard  to  the  University  enterprise,  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
through  their  own  press.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  this  way,  a  power 
would  be  engaged,  prodigious  and  direct,  which,  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
would  bo  ahnost  irresistible  ? 

We  are  in  pressing  need  of  an  American  University :' we  can  have 
one,  if  we  will :  let  us  use  the  requisite  means.  We  have  excellent 
colleges — let  them  be  sustained.  We  have  excellent  State  Universi- 
ties, (so  called) — let  the  States  rally  to  their  support.  But  the  more 
tliese  are  multiplied  and  patronized,  the  louder  and  more  urgent  is 
the  demand  for  a  y^atioiial  Univeraitf/, 

In  order  to  be  National  it  should  l>e  located  upon  common  ground. 
Under  existing  circnnist.inces  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  New 
York,  or  Alabama,  or  anywhere,  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  National  Observatory,  form  a 
worthy  nucleu<5.  If  eaeh  State  would  appropriate  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  an  endowment,  a  fund  would  thus  be  created,  of 
more  than  six  millions,  upon  the  strength  of  which  a  very  respectable 
beginning  could  be  made.  Its  permanent  nationality  would  seem  to 
require,  that  each  State  be  equally  represented,  both  in  the  fund  and 
in  the  management. 

These  last  remarks  are  designed  merely  as  hints  to  our  Northern 
brethren — '*  straws,  to  show  them  which  way  the  wind  blows."  And 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  a  Great  Southern  University  is  al- 
ready spoken  of  ^  the  establishment  of  which  would  defeat  forever 
the  project  herein  considered.  It  would  doubtless  be  followed  (if  not 
preceded)  by  a  Great  Northern  University — and  then  a  Great  West- 
em  University.  These  would  be  three  grand  centres  of  attraction 
and  influence,  tending  rather  to  destroy  than  cement  the  Union.  To 
avert  such  a  consequence,  let  the  plan  of  an  American  University  be 
matured  without  unnecessary  delay.  Sectional  enterprises  can  not 
long  be  held  in  abeyance.    Shall  we  hear  a  response  from  the  North  t 
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[In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  organization  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  one  of  the  Schools  or  Departments  of  the  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, we  have  received  from  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green,  D.  D.,  an  address  <fc- 
livered  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
University  and  Normal  School,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1856.  From 
this  address,  and  the  statement  appended,  we  give  the  following  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  and  its  relation 
to  the  University. — Editor.] 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  1855-56,  the  sum 
of  $12,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  establish  **a  school  for  teach- 
ers" in  connection  with  the  University  at  Lexington,  and  for  this  purpose 
IQ  Act  was  passed  to  reorganize  the  Transylvania  University. 

"  Morrison  College"  was,  formerly,  the  name  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment of  an  institution,  to  which  were  attached  two  professional  schools — 
Law  and  Medical — all  included  under  the  general  charter  and  title  of 
Transylvania  University. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  endowments,  and  other  properties  of  Morrison 
College,  have  been  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  other  principal  officers 
of  State,  together  with  the  members  of  the  former  Board,  in  conformity 
with  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reorganize  Transylvania  University,  and 
establish  a  School  for  Teachers."  The  design  of  this  act,  as  distinctly 
given  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  is  to  secure  **  the  successful  execution 
of  a  plan  combining  every  advantage  of  a  Normal  School  with  those 
which  can  be  derived  from  general  University  instruction."  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  and  the  requirements  of  this  act,  the  Institution 
has  been  reorganized,  so  as  to  include  five  distinct  schools,  embracing, — 

Ist  The  School  of  Moral  Science,  including  all  the  branches  usually 
embraced  in  that  department, — intellectual,  moral,  and  social. 

2d.  The  School  of  Physical  Science,  with  a  like  extent  of  meaning,  in- 
cluding chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other  cognate 
sciences. 

8d.  The  School  of  Mathematics,  which  sufficiently  defines  itself. 

4th.  The  School  of  Ancient  Lan^ages,  including  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  literature. 

6th.  The  School  for  Teachers,  including  the  theory  and  practice,  the 

science,  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  University  is  precisely  the  same,  in 
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all  respects,  as  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  General  Institutioa ; 
being  not  merely  attached  to  it,  but  incorporated  with  it,  as  one  of  its 
component  and  essential  parts,  yet  retaining  its  own  distinctive  character, 
and  having,  like  other  departments,  its  own  distinct  Professors,  as  "  a 
Normal  SchooV^ 

The  instruction  in  the  primary,  and  most  essential  branches  of  this 
department,  together  with  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  interior  organization,  are  confided  to  two  Professor^,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  President,  while  the  general  government 
and  administration  of  discipline  rest  ultimately  with  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Professors  exclusively  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  President,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Science,  in  the  University,  and 
the  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  give  special  instruction  to  the  Normal 
students,  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  prepared  for  their  exclusive  benefit 
Thus  the  State  pupils  are  not  merged  in  the  general  mass  of  the  College 
classes,  yet  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  ac- 
quirements and  the  experience  of  the  Professors  in  the  University,  the 
superior  apparatus,  &c. 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  that  the  funds  of 
the  State  shall  not  be  perverted  from  their  primary  and  specific  object, 
which  is  to  train  up  teachers  for  the  country.  Therefore,  the  Normal 
School  being  carefully  organized,  with  special  reference  to  that  object, 
each  State  pupil  is  considered,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment, a  member  of  that  school,  and  pledged  to  master  the  studies 
in  that  department ;  nor  can  any  be  allowed  to  neglect,  much  less  wholly 
to  omit  these  primary  studies,  for  any  personal  advantage,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, to  be  derived  from  the  higher  studies  of  the  college  proper.  Yet, 
should  any  pupil  possess,  (as  many  do,)  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  studies  of  the  Normal  School,  or  such  aptness,  and  industry,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he  may  profitably  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  higher  studies,  then,  the  whole  University  is  open  for  his  ben- 
efit, and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  his  wider  improvement ;  it  being 
our  distinct  purpose  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  lower  branches,  yet  afford 
every  opportunity  and  stimulus  for  progress  in  the  higher. 

This  opportunity  for  higher  culture,  so  eagerly  siezed,  and  so  well  im- 
proved already  by  a  portion  of  our  pupils,  makes  not  only  an  abler  man, 
but  a  superior  teacher ;  and  in  all  the  more  gifted  minds,  will  assuredly 
stimulate  to  larger  acquirements  in  after  life ;  thus  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  educated  men,  and  accomplishing  collaterally  another 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Legislature,  to  raise  up  men  for  the  State,  as 
well  as  instructors  for  our  schools. 

Should  any  wish  to  return  and  complete  their  studies  here,  all  the  ad* 
vantages  of  the  University  are  gratuitously  offered. 

These  advantages  to  the  Normal  School,  derived  from  its  connection 
with  the  University,  are  attended  by  correspondent  advantages  to  other 
departments  of  the  general  institution,  which  are  well  worthy  of  serious 
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consideration,  and  render  the  University  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  education  of  youth. 

First.  The  infusion  of  so  large  an  element  favorable  to  study,  morality, 
and  good  order.  So  many  full  grown  men,  sober,  discreet,  studious,  de- 
oorious  in  all  their  demeanor.  This  influence  is  powerfully  felt  in  every 
department,  and  combined  with  other  causes,  has  given  a  most  healthful 
impulse  to  our  enterprise  in  its  very  commencement 

Second,  The  greatest  defect  in  all  our  institutions  js  the  want  of  accu- 
rate and  thorough  scholarship,  and  mental  discipline.    This  arises,  not  so 
much  from  any  defect,  either  of  ability  or  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors, as  from  a  difiBculty  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  18  absolutely  insuperable  by  human  ingenuity  or  patience,  viz.: 
The  total  want  of  accurate  instruction  and  thorough  discipline  in  the 
early  stages  of  education.    This  is  an  absolutely  unmanageable  evil. 
It  meets,  and  thwarts,  and  baffles,  and  disheartens,  at  every  point  and 
ia  every  department,  the  most  enthusiastic,  energetic,  and  conscientious 
instmctor.     It  is  fast  reducing  us  to  be  a  nation  of  superficial  sciolists 
•nd  empty  drivelers.     It  is  a  crack  in  the  foundation  which  runs  through 
tiie  whole  superstructure,  mounts  to  the  dome  and  endangers  all.     We 
BMj  plaster  it  over  ingeniously  and  skillfully,  but  the  weakness  remains. 
Worse  still,  and  worst  of  all,  the  very  attempt  to  hide  the  defect,  recoils 
upon  oar  moral  nature,  strikes  in  upon  the  inner  man,  and  tliowy^jtre- 
ttn»e  beeotnes  inevitable  moral  turpitude.    Now  the  only  remedy  is  a  re- 
form in  the  lower  departments  of  instruction.     This  can  be  effected  by 
the  Normal  School  only ;  by  the  stricter  methods,  and  the  more  accurate 
aequirementa  which  it  is  enabled  to  enforce ;  thence  it  may  be  extended 
t»  the  common  school  and  the  academy  \  and  returning  to  the  University 
In  the  person  of  pupils  fbrmerly  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  may  con- 
Mitote,  in  every  class,  a  neuclus  of  trained,  and  disciplined  minds  around 
which  others  may  gather,  as  examples  of  thorough  and  successful  cul- 
ture.    The  great  design  of  education  is  not  merely  to  communicate 
knowledge,  but  to  discipline  the  faculties ;  to  render  the  mind,  not  pas- 
lively  recipient,  but  reproductive.     For  this  purpose,  the  method  adopted 
fai  every  well  directed  Normal  School,  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only 
possible,  or  conceivable  method.     Eequire  the  instant  reproduction ; 
never  allow  the  pupil  to  consider  a  subject  mastered,  until  all  the  facts, 
principles,  trains  of  reasoning,  the  whole  process  of  investigation,  can  be 
distinctly  stated  in  language  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  intelligible  to 
Others.     This  habit  formed  in  the'  Normal  School,  and  transferred  to 
every  department  of  the  University,  would,  of  itself  suffice  to  revolution- 
ise our  sjTStem  of  education,  and  raise  vp  a  new  race  of  thinners,  andmen, 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  for  good,  which  the  in- 
corporation of  a  Professional  School  for  Teachers  into  Universities,  will 
exert  on  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Kentucky,  through  the  higher 
order  of  common  schools,  and  when  combined  with  Teachers*  Institutes, 
a  State  Teachers'  Association,  active  county  superintendents,  and  a  Nor- 
mal School  for  Female  Teachers,  on  the  ordinary  common  schools.  — £d.] 
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STATE  yoaiCAL  SCHOOL,  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


The  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  was  catablisbcd 
in  1855,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  appropriating  the  sum  of  ($10,000,)  ten 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  its  current  expenses,  leaving  it  to  the  town,  where 
the  school  should  be  located,  to  provide  suitable  building  and  outfit,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  sclvool  in  its  midst.  These  were 
promptly  offered  by  several  towns,  and  were  flmdly  provided  by  an  association 
of  the  citizens  of  Trenton  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

Tlie  Normal  School  was  opened  in  October,  1855,  under  the  auspices  of  Prof. 
William  F.  Phelps,  who  brought  to  his  duties^  large  and  puccessiul  exjK'rienc* 
as  a  teacher,  especially  in  connection  with  the  State  Nonnal  Scliool  at  Albany, 
and  a  profound  study  of  the  special  requirements  of  fucIi  an  institution.  We 
ahall  defer  further  notice  of  this  school  to  a  subsequent  number,  in  which  wo 
]irop09e  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  State  and  CMty  Normal  Schools  and  other 
agondeB  for  the  professional  tniining  of  teachers,  in  the  United  States  and  13rit- 
Jeh  Provinces.  And  in  the  moan  time  we  present  to  our  readers  the  following 
plans  of  the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation,  as  combinlnjr  in  a  highly 
Buocessful  manner  all  the  cs.sential  requirements  of  an  institution  denipied  for  a 
Honnal  School  composed  of  pupil-teachers  of  both  sexe:»,  anil  for  Schools  of 
Practice  and  Illustration,  made  up  of  boys  and  girl^,  distributed  into  several 
dasses,  or  schools,  according  to  age  and  attainments.  It  will  alVord  useful  hints 
fbr  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  houses  for  graded  schools.  The  mar- 
ginal references  and  notes  render  any  extended  description  unnecessjiry.  The 
bllowing  us  a  brief  simmiary  of  the  excellencies  of  this  structure. 

"1.  Symmetry  of  form,  location,  arrangement,  and  dimensions.  On  the  first 
floor,  every  room  hit**  its  counterpart  in  all  those  respects;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  carried  out  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  tho 
oase  would  admit.  It  was  necessar}'  to  provide  for  each  sex  separately,  except 
when  under  the  direct  super\'ision  of  an  officer  of  the  school.  TliLs  object  it 
will  be  seen,  has  been  fully  attained,  without  departing  in  any  case,  from  tho 
fiindamental  idetis  of  simplicity  and  unity. 

**  2.  Every  apartment  is  in  its  proi>er  place.  Its  location,  fonn,  and  dimensions 
were  determined  by  the  particular  ui^LS  to  whi(;h  it  was  to  be  applied.  For  ex- 
ample: tJw  four  clothes  and  wash  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  respective  entrances  of  tho  four  claases  of  puj)ils  to  be  accommoda- 
ted thereby.  The  rooms  for  the  Model  School  are  also  on  the  first  floor,  to  avoid 
the  disorder  and  inconvenience  attendant  upon  tho  ascent  and  descent  of  flights 
of  stairs  by  large  numbers  of  children.  The  class  or  recitation  rooms  of  tho 
Normal  School  are  systematically  arninged  and  apportioned  among  the  three 
several  stories  of  the  building,  in  order  to  avoitl  crowds,  nnd  the  hiconvcnienco 
of  frequently  concentrating  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  .«*ame  story.  Tlie 
assembly  room  is  on  the  second  or  middle  floor;  and  thus  no  class  is  required 
to  ascend  or  descend  more  than  one  fli^rlit  of  stairs.  The  reet^ption  room  and 
librarj'  are  on  the  same  floor,  near  at  hnu«i.  and  easy  of  access,  while  the  reci- 
tation rooms  of  the  Principal  and  Vice  Prhieipal  are  immediately  adjacent  to^ 
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and  separated  from  the  aaflcmbly  room,  by  a  glass  partition.  The  lecture  room, 
corrosi)onding  in  form  and  size  to  the  assembly  room,  is  in  the  third  story,  di- 
rectly over  the  latter,  because  less  used,  and  when  used,  it  requires  to  be  well 
ventilated,  and  well  removed  from  the  annoyances  of  the  street. 

''  3.  The  various  class,  lecture,  and  other  rooms,  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted, 
and  in  every  respect  commodious,  and  well  provided  with  the  most  approved 
black-boards  or  slates. 

*•  4.  The  moans  of  ingress  and  egress  are  ample ;  there  being  four  entrances  for 
the  pupils,  besides  one  for  visitors,  and  four  flights  of  stairs  corresponding  thereto, 
each  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  others,  leading  to  every  story  of  the 
building.  There  are  also  four  doors  from  the  two  principal  rooms,  connecting 
directly  with  these  stairways.  By  means  of  tliis  arrangement,  the  largest  audi- 
ence which  these  rooms  could  contain,  may,  if  needful,  l)e  safely  discharged  in 
from  three  to  four  minutes ;  also  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  such  as 
the  passage  to  and  from  recitations  and  lectures,  the  assemblage  and  dismissal 
of  the  pupils^  Ac,  win  be  effected  with  ease,  pronjptitude,  order,  and  prwision. 

**  5.  The  apartments  ju-e  well  heated  and  well  ventilated.  The  furnaces,  four 
in  number,  and  of  tlie  first  class,  are  located  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  main 
building,  thus  securing  an  equable  distribution  of  heat  to  every  part.  In  gen- 
eral, the  ventiducts  pass  upward  from  each  apartment,  opposite  the  hot-air 
flues,  and  all  of  them  terminate  in  an  air-chamber  in  the  attic.  Tliis  air-chamber 
is,  when  necessary,  to  be  supplied  with  heat  from  a  small  furnace  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  basement,  by  a  single  flue.  The  contained  air  is  thus  rarefied,  pas- ' 
sing  upward  and  outward  through  the  ventilator  in  the  roof  A  partial  vacuum 
is  thus  formed  in  the  air-chamber,  and  a  current  is  at  once  establisliod  from  each 
apartment  through  the  ventiducts  to  it,  insuring  an  eflective  ventilation,  and  a 
full  supply  of  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  for  respiration. 

"  G.  Each  stor}'  is  supplied  witli  an  abundance  of  water  in  both  front  and  rear, 
either  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  or  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  should  any 
occur.  The  halls  and  stairways,  tlie  library  and  trustees'  or  reception  room,  the 
laboratory  and  lecture  rooms,  are  all  furnished  with  gas,  which  renders  them 
eligible  for  evening  use,  should  such  be  required. 

"7.  For  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  apphed,  the  building  is  of  unsurpassed 
slpength  and  durability.     In  short,  it  is  believed  tliat  in  all  its  appointments,  'A 

thus  building  leaves  httle  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  simplicity,  convenience,  and 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed." 

FARNUM  rREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  Hberal  offers  made  by  individuals  and  associations,  to  induce  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  locate  the  Institution  in  theft"  respective 
towns,  wjis  one  by  Mr.  Paul  Fanmm  of  Beverly.  lie  offered  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  for  the  use  of  the  School,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a 
brick  edifice  of  ample  dimensions,  to  be  built  and  fumishi»d  upon  the  most  ap- 
prov(yl  phm,  and  also  an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling  house,  free  of  rent, 
for  the  use  of  the  rrincii)al.  The  cost  of  the  two  buildings  was  to  be  about 
$20,000.  This  offtT  was  declined  on  acccAint  of  the  superior  claims  of  Trenton, 
as  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  the  operations  of  the  Nonnal  School,  with  its 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  di.seii)line,  would  be  under  the  constant  no- 
tice of  the  Lcgi.slature, — but  it  hnsbeen  accepted  for  a  State  Preparatory  Nonnal 
Scliool,  of  which  we  will  give  an  account  in  an  early  number. 
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BALTIMORE  PUBUC  LIBRARY,  LECTURES,  AND  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ART& 

^E  copy  the  following  article  from  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Peabodj  needs  no  farther  introduction^  or  tliis  act  of  munificent  liberality 
any  words  of  commendation. 

MUNinCENT  DONATIOX  BY  GEORGE  PEABODT. 

By  the  subjoined  letter  our  readers  will  be  appri^ied  of  an  act  no  less  munifi- 
cent in  its  design  tlian  graceful  in  the  siinjjlo  and  unostentatious  manner  of  its 
execution.  Mr.  Peabody,  already  illustrioiLs  for  the  elegant  hwpitality  witli 
which  ho  delights  to  honor  his  countrymen  when  abrcuui,  seems  to  have  returned 
to  our  midst  only  to  give  new  and  more  enduring  expression  to  the  promptings 
of  that  liberal  heart  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Book,  devlseth  liberal 
things.  Such  a  benefaction  as  that  we  are  now  called  to  record,  sheds  u  lustre 
not  only  on  the  name  of  the  donor,  but  also  on  that  common  humanity  wliich  it 
adorns.  Revi\ing  as  it  does  the  best  recollections  which  have  given  to  the 
name  of  Lorenzo  de  Modici  its  truest  and  most  uiiperisha1)le  fame,  this  noble 
beneficence,  wo  can  not  doubt,  will  remain,  like  his,  a  blessing  to  untold  gene- 
rations, and  deserve  to  be  cited  as  one  of  those  acts  which  always  mark  and 
illustrate  the  ago  in  which  they  appear. 

Baltimore,  February  12,  1857. 

Gentlemen  :  In  pursuance  of  a  purpose  long  entertained  by  me,  and  which 
I  communicated  to  some  of  you  more  than  two  years  ago,  I  have  determined, 
without  further  delay,  to  establish  and  endow  an  Institute  in  this  city,  which  I 
hope  may  become  useful  toward  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Balthnore,  and  collaterally  to  those  of  the  State, 
and  also  toward  the  enlargement  and  dilTusion  of  a  taste  for  the  line  arts. 

My  wishes  in  rejrartl  to  the  sc^ope  and  character  of  this  Institute  are  known  to 
some  of  you  through  a  personal  communication  of  my  purj)ose.  In  the  sequel 
of  that  letter  I  shall  further  advert  to  this  subject. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  object  I  propose,  1  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 
details  proper  to  its  organization  and  goveniment  and  its  future  control  and 
conduct  I  submit  to  your  judgment  and  discretion ;  and  the  iKjrpetuity  of  that 
control  I  confide  to  you  and  your  successors,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
prescrilied  in  this  letter. 

I  request  you  to  accept  this  tnist  as  my  friends,  amongst  whom  I  hope  there 
will  ever  be  found  the  utmost  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  achievement  of  the  good  which  it  is  my  aim  to  secure  to  the  dty. 

You  and  your  successors  will  constitute  forever  a  board  of  trustees,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  to  be  maintained  in  pcrjietual  succession,  for  the  tuvomplish- 
raent,  preservation,  and  supervision  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  institute  is  to 
be  established.  To  you  and  your  successors,  therefore,  I  hereby  give  full  and 
exclusive  power  to  do  whatsoever  you  may  deem  most  advisable  for  the  foun- 
dation, orgimizotion,  and  management  of  the  proposed  Institute,  and  to  that  end 
I  give  to  you,  and  will  phvcc  at  your  disposal,  to  ])e  paid  to  you  as  you  may  re- 
quire, for  the  prcwnt,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  you  in 
such  manner  as  3'ou  may  detennine  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  effective  and 
early  establishment  and  future  maintenance  and  su^tport  of  such  an  Institute  as 
you  may  deem  best  adapted  to  fulfill  my  intentions  as  expressed  in  this  letter. 

In  the  general  scheme  and  organiziition  of  the  Institute  I  wish  to  provide — 

First  Ij'or  an  extensive  library,  to  be  well  furnished  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  most  approved  literature,  which  is  to  Ikj  maintained  for 
the  free  use  of  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  consult  it,  and  be  supplied  with 
everj'  proper  convenience  for  daily  reference  and  study,  within  ap]X)inted  hours 
of  the  week  days  of  every  year.  It  should  consist  of  the  lx»st  works  on  every 
subject  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  plan,  and  as  completely  adaptcil  as  the 
means  at  your  command  may  allow  to  satisfy  the  researches  of  students  who 
may  bo  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowknige  not  ordinarily  attainable  in  the 
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private  libraries  of  the  country.  It  should  be  guarded  and  preeenred  from 
abuse,  and  rendered  efficient  for  the  purposes  I  contemplate  in  its  establishment, 
bj  such  regulations  as  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  trustees  may  adopt 
or  approve.  I  recommend,  in  reference  to  such  regulations,  that  it  shall  nof  be 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  a  circulating  hbrary ;  and  that  the  books  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building,  except  in  very  special  cases,  and  in 
accordance  with  rules  adapted  to  them  as  exceptional  privileges. 

Second.  I  desire  that  ample  provision  and  accommodation  be  made  for  the 
regular  periodical  delivery,  at  the  proper  season  in  each  year,  of  lectures  by  tlie 
most  capable  and  accomplished  scholars  and  men  of  science  within  the  power  of 
the  trustees  to  procure.  These  lectures  should  be  directed  to  instruction  in 
science,  art,  and  literature.  They  should  be  established  with  such  regulations 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  shall  l>e  most  efiectual  to  secure  the  benedts 
expected  from  them ;  and  should,  under  proper  and  necessary  restrictions 
adapted  to  preserve  good  order  and  guard  against  abuse,  be  open  to  the  resort  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  of  the  city  and  State :  such  prices  of  ad- 
mission being  required  as  may  serve  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  maintaining  the  lectures  without  impairing  their  usefulness  to  the  community. 
In  connection  with  tliis  provision,  I  desire  tliat  the  trastees,  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  reward  merit,  should  adopt  a  regulation  by  which  a  number  of  the 
graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  city,  not  exceeding  lifly  of  each  sex, 
in  each  year,  who  shall  have  obtained  by  their  proficiency  in  their  studies  and 
good  behavior,  certificates  of  merit  from  the  commissioners  or  superintending 
authorities  of  the  schools  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  may,  by  \'irtue  of 
such  certificates,  be  entitled,  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  to  free  admis- 
sion to  the  lectures  for  one  term  or  8ea.son  after  obtaining  the  certificates. 

I  also  desire  that,  for  the  same  purpose  of  encouraging  merit,  the  trustees 
shall  make  suitable  provisions  for  an  annual  grant  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  five  hundred  shall  be  distributed  every  year  in  money  prizes,  graduated 
according  to  merit,  of  sums  not  loss  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
for  each  prize,  to  be  given  to  such  graduates  of  the  pubhc  male  high  schools 
now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  as  sliall  in  eadi  year,  upon 
examination  and  certificate  of  the  school  commissionen*,  or  other  persons  having 
the  cliief  superintendence  of  the  same,  be  adjudged  most  worthy,  from  their 
fidchty  to  their  studies,  their  attainments,  their  moral  deportment,  and  their 
personal  habits  of  cleanhness  and  propriety  of  manners ;  the  simi  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  in  every  year  of  gold  medals  of 
two  degrees,  of  which  ten  shall  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  eacli,  and  twenty 
of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the  most  merito- 
rious of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  public  female  high  schools ;  these  prizes 
to  be  adjudged  for  the  same  merit  and  under  the  like  regulations  as  the  prizes  to 
be  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools.  The  remaining  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  in  like  manner  distributed  in  money  prizes,  as  provided  above 
for  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools,  in  the  same  amounts  respectively,  to 
the  yearly  graduates  in  the  school  of  design  attached  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  this  city.  To  render  tliis  annual  distribution  of  prizes  eflective  to  the  end  I 
have  in  view,  I  desire  that  the  trustees  shall  digest,  propose,  and  adopt  all  such 
rules  and  provisions,  and  procure  the  corresponding  regulations  on  the  part  of 
the  public  institutions  referred  to,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplislj 
the  object. 

Third  I  wish,  also,  that  the  Institute  shall  embrace  within  its  plan  an  acad- 
emy of  music,  adapted,  in  the  most  effective  manner,  to  diffuse  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  that,  the  most  refining  of  all  the  arts.  By  providing  a  capacious  and 
suitably  furnished  saloon,  the  facilities  necessary  to  the  best  exhibitions  of  the 
art,  the  means  of  studying  its  principles  and  practising  its  compositions,  and 
periodical  concerts,  aided  by  the  best  talent  and  moat  eminent  skill  within  their 
means  to  procure,  the  trustees  may  promote  the  purpose  to  which  I  propose  to 
devote  this  department  of  the  Institute.  They  will  make  all  such  regulations  as, 
in  their  judgment,  are  most  likely  to  render  the  academy  of  masic  the  instrument 
of  permanent  good  to  the  society  of  the  cit}'.  As  it  will  necessarily  incur  con- 
nderable  expense  for  its  support,  I  desire  that  it  may  be,  in  part,  sustained  by 
such  charges  of  admission  to  its  privileges  as  the  trustees  may  consider  proper, 
and  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  my  design  to  render  it  usefid  to  the  oom- 
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munity.  And  I  suggest  for  their  comudoration  the  propriety  of  regulating  the 
conditions  of  an  annual  membership  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
occafetbnal  admission  to  the  saloon,  ii'  they  should  consider  it  expedient  at  any 
tinft  to  extend  the  privilege  of  admission  beyond  the  number  of  those  who  may 
be  enrolled  as  members. 

Fourth.  I  contemplate  with  great  satisfaction  as  an  auxiUary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste,  and  tlirough  it  the  moral  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
society  of  Baltimore,  the  establisliment  of  a  gallery  of  art  in  the  department  of 
painting  and  statuary.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  that  such  a  gallery  should  bo 
mduded  in  the  plan  of  the  institute,  and  that  spacious  and  appropriate  provision 
be  made  for  it.  It  should  be  supplied  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practicable 
with  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  and  be  phiced  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  secure  free  access  to  it,  during  stated  periods  of  every  year,  by  all  orderly 
and  respectable  persons  who  may  take  an  interest  in  works  of  this  kind ;  and 
particularly  that,  under  wholesome  restraints  to  preserve  good  order  and  decoroos 
deportment,  it  may  be  rendered  instructive  to  artists  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pe- 
culiar studies  and  in  aftbrtiing  them  opi)ortunity  to  make  drawings  and  copies 
from  the  works  it  may  contain. 

As  annual  or  periodical  exhibitions  of  ])aintings  and  statuary  are  calculated, 
in  my  opinion,  to  allbrd  equal  gratilication  and  instruction  to  the  community, 
and  may  serA'e  to  supply  a  vahiable  fund  for  the  enrichment  of  the  gallery,  I 
suggest  to  the  trustees  the  establishment  of  such  cxhibitioiis,  so  far  as  they  may 
lind  it  practicable,  from  the  resources  within  their  reach. 

Lastly.  1  desire  that  ample  and  convenient  accommodation  may  bo  made  in 
the  building  of  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  of 
which  I  am  and  have  long  been  a  member.  It  is  my  wish  tliat  that  society 
should  permanently  occupy  its  appropriate  rooms  as  soon  as  they  are  provided, 
and  should,  at  the  pn>per  time  when  this  can  be  done,  be  appointed  by  the 
trustees  to  be  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  property  of  the  Institute* ;  and 
that,  if  it  accept  this  duty,  and,  in  ctmformity  to  my  wisli,  shall  move  into  and 
take  possession  of  the  apartments  designed  for  its  use,  it  shall  also  be  requested 
and  empowered  to  assume  the  management  and  administration  of  the  operations 
of  the  several  departments,  as  the  s;ime  shall  be  establi.shed  and  organized  by 
the  truster's ;  that  it  shall,  at  a  proper  time  in  every  year,  appoint  from  its  own 
members  appropriate  and  eflKcieiit  committees,  to  l)o  charged  respectively  with 
the  arrangement  and  direction  of  the  operations  and  conduct  of  each  department 
in  the  functions  assigne<l  to  each,  by  the  trustees ;  that,  in  the  perfonnance  of 
these  duties,  it  shall  keep  in  view  the  purpos(^3  which  it  is  my  aim  to  promote, 
give  due  attention  to  the  details  necessary  to  accomplish  them,  and  adopt  suit- 
able measuR'S  to  execute  the  plan  of  organiziition  made  by  the  trust<.'e8,  and 
carry  into  full  and  useful  effect  my  intentions  as  disclosed  in  this  letter. 

The  tnistees,  after  the  Historical  Society  shall  have  accepted  these  duties, 
shall  nevertheless,  possess  a  full  and  complete  vLsitorial  power  over  the])roceed- 
ings  of  the  society  touching  the  subjects  I  have  confided  to  the  board.  To 
guard  against  mistipprehension  which  might  lead  to  a  conflict  between  these 
bodies,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  in  this  arrangement  I  intend  the  power 
of  the  board  to  be  adapted  to  the  organixjition  and  general  direction  of  the  de- 
partments, and  that  of  the  society  to  their  operations  and  conduct  in  conformity 
with  such  organization  and  general  direction.  I  hoi>e  that  the  boiird  of  trustees 
and  the  society,  will  always  act  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  which  I  have 
assigned  to  them  respectively  with  a  liberal  spirit  of  contsert  and  coiiperation, 
and  witli  a  harmonious  and  united  determination  to  render  the  Institute  an 
agency  of  enduring  benefit  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  place<l. 

If  there  be  any  leg.U  incr\pacity  in  the  Miuyland  Historical  Society  to  assume 
and  perfonn  the  duties  wliich  it  is  my  wish  it  should  undertake,  the  trustees  wiH 
be  careful  to  wait  until  that  impediment  is  removed  by  the  grant  of  proper 
power  to  that  end  by  the  Leglalaturc,  before  they  c(Mnmit  these  duties  to  that 
body.  And  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  that  soci(?ty  shall  become  extinct,  it  will 
bo  the  duty  of  tho  tnistees  then  existing,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  minis- 
traticm  and  management  of  the  several  (h'partmcnts  of  the  Institute  in  tho  de- 
tails 1  have  here  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  society. 

The  trustees  will  make  such  provisions  out  of  the  moneys  I  have  now  placed 
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at  their  disposal,  and  out  of  such  as  I  may  hereafter  give  thorn^  as  maj  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  of  the  building  for  the 
Institute,  and  will  also,  in  due  time,  make  all  puitablo  provisions  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  several  sums  required  for  the  repair,  prt»servation,  and  insurance  of 
the  building  and  other  property  connected  with  it ;  for  its  fticl,  lighting,'and 
furniture ;  for  the  service  of  the  library  and  apartments  belonging  to  it ;  for  the 
yearly  purchase  of  books ;  for  the  service,  management,  and  expense  of  the 
lecture  department ;  for  the  charge  and  support  of  the  academy  of  music ;  for 
the  support,  maintenance,  and  gnidual  increase  of  the  gallery  of  arts ;  for  the 
supply  of  the  yearly  prizes  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  and  the  school  of 
design;  and  for  all  proper  contingent  or  incidental  expcuses  of  the  Institute,  in 
whatever  branch  the  same  may  be  needed.  In  the  iKjrformance  of  this  duty  I 
wish  them  to  make  a  specific  d^ignation  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  each  de- 
partment as  well  as  of  that  for  the  general  service  of  all,  and  that  these  several 
appropriations  be  made  in  such  pn)jx)rtions  as  the  necessity  of  each  department 
may  require,  and  the  means  at  the  di8p<jsal  of  the  trustees  may  allow.  And  it 
is  also  my  wish,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  funds  I  have  directed  to 
bo/supphed,  that  they,  as  well  as  what  I  may  hereafter  supply,  shall  always  bo 
held  under  the  control  and  guardianship  of  the  trustees,  in  conformity  with 
Buch  regulations  as  they  may  adopt  for  their  preservation,  appropriation,  and 
investment,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  administration  of  the  trust ;  and  that  when 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  shall  assume  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ments as  I  have  mentioned  alx)ve,  the  trustees  shall  put  at  its  disposal,  in  each 
year,  the  amount  they  shall  have  appropriat^nl  for  each  service,  as  herein  before 
required,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  society  acconling  to  its  appointed  destination. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  general  instructions  I  have  to  impart  to  you  for 
your  guidimce  in  the  laborious  duties  I  have  conmiittod  to  your  care.  You  will 
perceive  that  my  design  is  to  estabhsh  an  Institute  which  shall  in  some  degree 
administer  to  the  benefit  of  every  portion  of  the  community  of  Baltimore ; 
which  shall  supply  the  means  of  pursuing  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and 
the  study  of  art  to  every  enmlous  student  of  either  sex  who  may  be  impelled 
by  the  laudable  desire  of  improvement  to  seek  it ;  which  shall  furnish  incent- 
ives to  tlio  ambition  of  meritorious  youth  in  the  pubHc  schools,  and  in  that  use- 
ftU  school  of  design  under  the  charge  of  the  Me<-lianics'  Institute,  by  providing 
for  those  who  excel  a  reward,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  a 
token  of  honorary  distinction,  but  also  a  timely  contribution  toward  the  means 
of  the  worthy  candidate  who  shall  win  it,  for  the  commencement  of  a  succeas- 
ful  career  in  life ;  wliich  shall  aff(;rd  opi>ortunity  to  those  whom  fortune  has 
blessed  with  leisure  to  cultivate  those  kindly  hberalizing  arts  that  embellish  the 
character  by  improving  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  which, 
by  habituating  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  best  works  of  genius,  ren- 
der it  more  friendly  and  generous  toward  the  success  of  deserving  artists  in 
then*  early  endeavor  after  fame. 

For  the  fulfilhng  and  preserving  the  trust  I  have  confided  to  you,  my  wish 
is  that  you,  gentlemen,  or  as  many  of  you  as  may  accept  this  appointment,  will 
meet  together  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient  for  you,  and  take  such 
measures  for  your  own  organization  and  government  as  you  may  find  necessary, 
making  a  record  of  your  acceptance  and  of  all  the  proceedings  you  may  adopt ; 
that  if  your  fiill  number  of  twenty -five  should  be  rendered  incompetent  by  the 
refusal  of  any  of  you  to  accept  the  appointment,  you  will,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, flU  the  same  by  the  selection  of  the  necessary  number  from  a  list  of  two 
hundred  names  from  the  ranks  of  your  most  worthy  fellow-citizens,  which  I 
here\^ith  furnish  you,  and  which  list  I  desire  you  to  enter  upon  your  record  for 
foture  use. 

I  also  desire  and  request,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  during  the  hfe  of  the 
present  generation,  vacancies  should  occur  in  your  number  of  twenty-five,  by 
death,  resignation,  incapacity  to  serve,  or  removal  from  the  State,  you  and  your 
successors  will  fill  such  vacancies,  by  judicious  selections  fix)m  the  hst  above 
mentioned,  of  such  person  or  persons  therein  named  as  may  then  be  living  and 
may  be  qualified,  by  capacity  and  good  standing  in  the  community,  to  perform 
the'  duties  required ;  and  when,  in  after  times,  this  generation  shall  have  passed 
away,  I  desire  that  your  successors  may  be  preserved  by  the  appointment  to 
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vacant  places  in  your  board  of  such  of  your  sons,  or  the  sons  of  those  on  the 
list  I  have  given  you,  as  may  then  be  accessible  to  the  choice  of  your  successors, 
and  may  be  worthy,  from  their  personal  qualifications  and  good  repute  in  Balti- 
more, to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Institute.  And,  finally,  when  these  sources 
shall  fail,  I  desire  that  the  succession  in  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  ever 
maintained  by  the  careful  selection,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  eminent  and 
capable  citizens  of  Baltimore  as  may  be  wilhng  to  administer  to  the  8er\*ice  of 
this  community  by  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  their  time  to  a  work  which  I 
earnestly  hope  may  be  found  to  be,  both  in  the  influence  of  its  example,  and  in 
the  direct  administration  of  its  purpose,  a  long,  fruitful,  and  prosperous  benefac- 
tion to  tlio  good  people  of  Baltimore. 

I  must  not  omit  to  impress  upon  you  a  suggestion  for  the  government  of  the 
lastitute,  which  I  deem  to  be  of  the  highest  moment,  and  which  1  desire  shall 
bo  ever  present  to  the  view  of  the  board  of  trustees.  My  earnest  wish  to  pro- 
mote, at  all  times,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good-will  in  society,  my  aversion  to 
intolerance,  bigotry,  and  party  rancor,  and  my  enduring  respect  and  love  for 
the  happy  institutions  of  our  prosperous  Republic,  impel  me  to  express  the  wish 
that  the  institute  I  have  proposed  to  you  sliall  iUways  be  strictly  guarded  against 
the  possibility  of  being  made  a  theatre  for  the  dissemination  or  discussion  of 
sectarian  theology  or  party  jxilitics ;  that  it  shall  never  minister,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  political  dissension,  to  infidelity,  to  visionary  theories  of  a  pre- 
tended philosophy,  which  may  bo  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  approved  morals 
of  society ;  that  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  influence  to  the  propagation  of 
opinions  tending  to  create  or  encourage  sectional  jealousies  in  our  happy  coun- 
try, or  which  may  lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  people  of  one  State  or  section  of 
the  Union  from  those  of  another ;  but  that  it  shall  be  se  conducted,  throughout 
its  whole  career,  as  to  teach  political  and  religious  charity,  toleration,  and  benef- 
icence, and  prove  itself  to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  conditions,  the  true  friend 
of  our  inestimable  Union,  of  the  salutiiry  institutions  of  free  Government,  and 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  I  enjoin  these  precepts  upon  the  board  of  trustees 
and  their  succes.«»ors  forever,  for  their  invariable  observance  and  enforcement  in 
the  administration  of  the  duties  I  have  confided  to  them. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  my  wish  that^  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  you  are  to  erect,  you  will  allow  space  for  future  addi- 
tions in  case  they  may  l)e  found  necess:iry ;  and  that,  in  its  plan,  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  adaptation  to  its  various  uses,  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  dedicated,  and  may  ser\'e  to  embellish  a  city  whose  prosperity,  I 
tnist,  will  ever  be  distinguished  by  an  equal  growth  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  friend, 

George  Peabody. 


"Wm.  E.  Mayhew, 
John  P.  Kennedy, 
Chas.  J.  M.  Katou, 
Thomas  Swann, 
George  Brown, 
John  B.  Morria 
S.  Owings  Hoflman, 
tr.  W.  Bumap. 
Wm.  H.  D.  C.Wright, 
Josias  Pennington, 
Wm.  McKim, 
David  S.  Wilson, 
John  M,  Gordon, 


Sam.  W.  Smith, 
Chauncey  Brooks, 
Wm.  F.  Murdoch, 
Knocli  Pratt, 
J.  Mason  Campbell, 
Geo.  W.  Brown, 
GtUlowav  Cheston, 
Geo.  P.  Tiflanv, 
Wm.  Prescott  Smith, 
(^has.  Bradenbaugh, 
Kdw.  M.  Greenway,  Jr., 
Wm.  C.  Shaw. 


While  engaged  in  devising  this  munificent  gifl  for  Baltimore,  Mr.  Peabody 
did  not  forget  his  native  town — but  as  a  birth-day  present,  sent  a  check  for  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  estiiblish  a  Branch  Institute  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  old  Danvers  which  now  constitutes  a  town  by  iteelC 
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BELGIUM. 

IKTKRKATIOXAL  PHILAliTUBOPIC  OOKGBESB  AT  BBU88ELB. 

Wi  abridge  the  following  notice  of  the  International  Philanthropic  Con- 


from  **  The  Laborer' »  Frietid,"  of  Nov.  29,  1856  : 

The  sittings  of  the  Congress  commenced  on  Monday,  the  15th,  and  closed 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  Sept.,  1856,  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Acad^mie 
Bojale  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux- Art«,  and  during  several  of  the  sittings 
nany  ladies  occupied  the  side  seats,  particularly  on  the  occasion  when  His 
Miyesty  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant  honored  the  Congress  with  their  presence. 

The  number  of  members  amounted  to  upwards  of  200,  more  than  180  of 
whom  were  non-residents,  including  representatives  from  most  parts  of 
Smope.  On  the  first  day  after  the  reading  of  the  list  of  adherents  by  M. 
Diiq)etianx,  the  Secretary,  an  eloquent  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President,  M.  Charles  Rogier,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and 
Tarions  members  stated  the  progress  of  philanthropic  eflforts  in  the  different 
oomitries  which  they  represented. 

Tlie  Congress  was  then- divided  into  three  Sections,  and  the  morning 
dttings  were  devoted  to  the  separate  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees,  or  Commissions  ;  the  afternoon  being  appro- 
priated to  the  united  reception  and  discussion  of  the  various  Reports  of  the 
■ereial  Sections,  as  presented  to  the  general  body. 

Tlie  firet  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 

Agriculture. 
Hie  second  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 
Political  and  Charitable  Economy. 

Under  this  head  was  classed  the  question  of  the  abuse  of  strong 
drinks,  regarded  in  the  double  light  of  the  loss  of  nutritive  sub- 
stances employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  their  influence  on  the 
health  and  morality  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  encouragement  and  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  forethought  and 
saving  amongst  workmen,  and  the  institutions  intended  to  favor  and 
to  create  such  a  spirit. 

The  means  of  preventing  the  inordinate  increase  of  population, 
and  especially  the  regular  and  permanent  organization  of  emigration. 
Tbe  third  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  viewed  in  their  re- 
lationship to  Scientific  and  Industrial  Operations,  Processes,  and  In- 
ventions, adapted  to  facilitate  and  to  bring  to  perfection  Manual 
Labor  ;  to  render  heoRhy  certain  industrial  pursuits  ;  and  to  prevent 
accidents  :  the  improvement  of  the  Dwellings,  of  the  Furniture  and 
Clothes,  of  the  Working  Classes. 

TTic  Programme  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Organization  contained, 
onder  each  of  the  preceding  Sections  or  Divisions,  a  very  detailed  and 
carefully-prepared  analysis,  subdivided  into  about  fifty  heads,  indicatiiig 
the  leading  features  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 

Over  the  several  Sections  Presidents  were  appointed. 
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In  the  first  Section — Count  Abbivabkne  (Belgium)  and  the  Yisoouht  di 

Caumoxt  (France). 
In  the  second  Section — Monsisub  Ludts,  Miniister  of  State. 

Vie&-Pre8ida^  —  PBOFsaaoR  ScursKBT  (Prussia),  M.   Wolowbei 
(France). 
In  the  third  Section — ^The  Right  Homobable  Wiluam  Cowtib,  M.  P., 
assisted  by  M.  Yisscuebs  (Belgium). 

We  give  an  abridgment  of  the  addresses  which  appear  most  likelj  to 
interest  our  readers,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Congress. 

The  President,  M.  Charles  Booieb,  in  his  opening  address,  said — 

Gentlemen,  the  Statistical  Congress  of  1858,  taking  up  an  idea  presented 
to  the  ''Congrds  P^nitentiaire"  of  1847,  unanimously  enunciated  the  idea 
of  seeing,  at  some  early  period,  united  in  a  general  Congress,  the  men  who,  in 
different  countries,  occupy  themselves  with  questions  relating  to  the  physi- 
cal, the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Working  Classes 
and  of  the  Poor.  This,  then,  is  the  order  of  the  day  transmitted  to  their 
successors  by  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

It  was  left  to  us  to  consider  the  order  in  which  it  would  be  most  suitable 
to  take  up  these  questions,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  in  giving  the  priority 
to  th(«e  which  relate  to  the  material  life  of  the  people — Food,  Dwellings, 
Clothing,  Manual  Labor. 

llie  most  difficult  and  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  task  will  present  itself 
at  the  time  when  the  investigations  shall  have  especial  and  deep  reference 
to  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvements. 

Tlie  Congress  cerUiinly  does  not  pretend  to  such  a  paradox  as  that  of 
seeing  living  facts,  ameliorations  full-blown,  arise  at  once  from  its  discus- 
sions. Our  task  is  limited  to  the  exchange  of  ideas,  to  elaborating  in  com- 
mon, and  to  propagating  the  theories  to  which  science  and  experience 
assign  a  practical  value,  and  which  are,  to  say  the  truth,  ideas,  germs, 
thrown  into  the  world  under  the  eye  of  God.  All  are  not  destined  to  ripen. 
Many  will  be  dispei-sed  by  the  winds,  fall  and  perish  upon  a  rebellious  soil. 
In  the  most  positive  sciences,  how  much  lost  labor,  how  many  researches 
vanish  away  ;  how  numerous  the  risks  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries,  of 
the  most  obvious  truths  making  their  way  and  being  usefully  applied ! 
Sow,  Gentlemen,  proiwigate  healthy  ideas,  and,  without  impatience,  with- 
out discouragement,  wait  the  harvest.  The  common  efforts  of  so  many 
choice  spirits,  the  contact  of  so  many  devoted  hearts,  will  give  birth,  be  ye 
sure,  at  the  proper  time,  to  something  goo<l  and  useful. 

We  hasten,  Gentlemen,  to  give  place  to  the  honorable  Reporters,  the 
Delegates  from  different  countries  here  present.  We  hasten  to  assist  at 
this  Exposition,  this  review  of  mitions,  in  which  Belgium  will  ask  to  occupy 
its  place.  What  can  be  more  instructive,  more  fruitful,  than  these  in- 
quiries, this  exchange  of  information,  these  mutual  lessons  of  nation  to 
nation,  and  these  eloquent  fticts,  gathered  from  the  lips  even  of  men  the 
most  distinguished,  the  most  competent,  the  most  truthful  ?  Is  not  this 
the  commencement  of  a  profound  reform,  and  of  a  new  progress  in  the 
relations  of  government  and  people  ? 

Tes,  Gentlemen,  that  will  one  day  be  a  touching  and  a  sublime  spectacle, 
when  these  great  assizes  of  benevolence  are  held,  when  each  nation  shall 
appear,  by  its  most  illustrious  representatives,  who  shall  come  at  recurrent 
periods  to  render  an  account  and  to  testify  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
even  of  what  has  been  omitted  to  be  done,  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
for  tiie  happiness  of  the  largest  numbers.  Ah !  these  struggles  will  be 
Taluable,  fruitful ;  these  rivalries  of  nations  will  be  useful ;  and  how  beauti- 
ful will  be  the  crowns  of  the  conquerors !  You,  Gentlemen,  have  passed 
over  different  countries  of  Europe  to  render  this  first  testimony :  you  are 
all  united  on  the  free  and  peaceable  soil  of  Belgium,  to  prepare  the  harvest 
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of  the  future  pacific  workmen.  Devoted  heart8,  veterans,  and  recruits  in 
the  holy  cause,  be  welcome  amongst  us.  To  the  work,  and  now  blessed  be 
your  work  !     (Triple  rounds  of  applause. ) 

This  address  was  followed  by  remarks  from  delegates  from  France,  Sar- 
dinia, England,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

FermanerU  imtUutwn.  (^  the  Congresi. — It  was  decided  to  convert  the  Con- 
gress into  a  permanent  international  institution  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tioos  of  philanthropy,  with  corresponding  members  in  every  country. 

hUmational  Oorretpondau». — ^The  Congress  decided  on  proclaiming  the  ne- 
oesBity  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  international  correspondence,  by  the 
aid  d  which  mutual  conununications  may  be  made  of  all  the  facts,  publi- 
cations, reports,  and  other  documents  relating  to  philanthropic  efforts,  to 
improvements,  or  to  reforms,  which  have  reference  to  the  working  and  to 
the  indigent  classes  in  each  country.  A  variety  of  means  for  cfifecting  this 
Teiy  important  object  were  pointed  out,  and  the  representatives  of  each 
ooimtry  were  invited,  before  leaving  Brussels,  to  communicate  to  M. 
Dacpetiaux,  the  Secretary,  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  with  whom 
the  Central  Committee  in  Brussels  might  correspond  on  the  subject. 

BeportB  were  made  of  the  discussion  in  the  several  sections,  which  are 
to  be  printed.  We  give  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  on  one  or  two 
points. 

ManHfadure  of  Bread. — ^The  industry  which  has  for  its  object  the  manufac- 
toie  of  bread  requires  a  reform  almost  complete.  It  is,  under  ordinary 
drcnmstances,  still  in  its  infancy,  regulated  by  old  rules,  by  old  customs, 
adopting  bad  habits  with  superannuated  engines  and  implements.  It  is 
tiierefore  of  imi)ortance  earnestly  to  engage  all  who  can  contribute  to  this 
work,  to  neglect  nothing  which  may  bring  about  its  accomplishment ;  for 
although  it  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  obtain  excellent  bread,  every  one  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it  is  rare  to  tind  that  which  is  good. 

The  Report  proceeds  to  point  out  various  reasons  which  have  brought 
about  an  evil  so  prejudicial  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  suggests  several 
practical  remedies,  some  of  which  arc  of  general,  and  others  of  more  limited 
application. 

Prqxiration  of  Food. — Those  who  have  entered  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing cuis.seH  require  little  to  convince  them,  that  everywhere,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  food,  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  attirmed, 
that,  generally,  his  housekeeper  dot3s  not  know  how  food  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  preserve  in  it  the  nutritive  (lualities  which  it  possesses,  and 
to  ffive  it  the  most  suitable  form,  so  as  not  to  cause  satiety  and  the  distaste 
which  is  produced  in  man  by  the  too-frequently-repeated  use  of  the  same 
aliment<ir>'  substances. 

The  Commission  of  Organization  desires  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  this 
State  of  things,  and  the  Third  Section  approving  fully  of  the  object,  points 
oat  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  girls'  schools  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
accomplishing  it.  This  kind  of  instruction  has  been  already  adopted.  The 
General  Council  in  the  Brussels  HospiUils  employs  it  in  its  school  of  young 
orphans  :  it  distributes  even  prizes  to  those  of  its  pupils  who  distinguish 
themselves  most  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Preservation  of  Food. — ^The  preservation  of  articles  of  food,  and  particularly 
of  vegetables,  after  the  process  which  combines  the  steam-kitchen,  desicca- 
tioa,  and  compression,  has  made,  particularly  of  late  years,  such  progress, 
that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  improved  process,  to  which  recourse 
is  had  for  this  object  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  propagated  and,studied  as  much 
as  possible.  Improved  means  for  the  preservation  of  meat  would  enable  vui 
to  profit  by  the  immense  stores  of  beasts  in  America  and  in  other  countries. 
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In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  salt  meats  imported  from  the 
United  States  do  not  always  unite  those  conditions  which  are  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  the  liabitual  consumption  of  Europe. 

DwdUngs  of  the  Working  Claua. — M.  Emile  Mullib  (France)  said — Gentle- 
men, amongst  the  questions  pointed  out  in  the  Programme  of  the  Philan- 
thropic (Congress,  and  chosen  with  so  much  tact  and  intelligence,  that 
which  relates  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  has  an  importance 
and  an  interest  well  understood  at  the  present  time  bj  the  men  of  benev- 
dience  and  of  heart,  who  have  res{)ondcd  to  the  call  of  the  Committee. 

When  the  Congrh  d'lh/giene  was  held  in  Brussels  in  1862,  the  works  foi 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Laboring  Classes  were  not  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  and  existed  only  in  England,  in  France,  and  in 
some  other  countries :  the  mind  was  only  beginning  then  to  be  occupied 
with  this  subject.  The  idea  was  at  that  time  only  in  the  period  of  incaba- 
tion ;  some  fore-thoughtful  minds  alone  were  struck  with  its  importance  ; 
its  practical  utility  had  not  then  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
many.  It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cbngris  d'Hygibne  in  1852  that  the 
great  question  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes 
must  have  happily  passed  through  this  finft  epoch,  and  have  entered  into 
its  period  of  advent. 

It  is,  then,  with  pleasure,  with  gratitude  to  our  predecessors  of  1852,  that 
we  have  seen  the  representatives  of  so  many  different  nations  present  them- 
selves before  this  assize  of  humanity,  with  a  large  and  imposing  array  of 
AmHs  accomplished,  or  about  to  be  accomplished. 

The  first  Model  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes  were<>  constructed  in 
England  in  1844  ;  in  1852  the  report  of  your  Committee  only  presented  to 
yon  the  buildings  construct^l  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  foresee,  almost  to  affirm,  that  your  next  Session  will  have  to  record  works 
completed  in  every  country. 

It  is  with  regret,  we  must  say,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  excepting  in 
Great  Britain — at  least  so  we  believe — all  the  efforts  have  been  made  excln- 
aively  in  favor  of  the  dwellings  in  towns ;  whilst  in  the  country  there  is 
fonnd  a  degree  of  wretchedness  quite  as  much  deserving  our  interest. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Programme  of  Conditions. 

1.  Choice  of  Situation.  2.  Arrangement  of  the  Houses.  8.  Width  of 
Streets.  4.  Yards  and  Gardens.  5.  Choice  of  Materials.  6.  Floors.  7. 
Ventilation. 

Undo'  each  of  the  above  heads  the  Report  contains  many  pradkal  remarks,  whiA 
may  he  regarded  as  an  addenda  or  supplement  to  the  Schedule  of  General  Rtdet  far 
the  Omstruction  of  Workmen's  Dwellings,  adopted,  after  mature  ddiberaiion,  by  the 
Cmgris  dlfygiinef  in  1852,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  said  Oongrem^  as 


*  An  Association  havinsr  this  object  in  view  was  formed  in  Edinburgh  npwarda  of  thirty 
yein  since,  and  subsequently  another  In  the  northwest  part  of  London :  bi>th  fklled  tn  tM 
tfooomplishment  of  their  objeot,  owins  to  the  difficalty  of  obtaining  suitable  bnilding  sitai^ 
sad  the  funds  contributed  were  returned  to  the  Subscribers.  These  fkota  disprove  a  stato- 
meat  recently  made,  which  would  assign  a  much  later  date  to  the  firsi  idsa  of  boildtng 
dwdlinss  Ibr'the  working  classes. 

t  At  uls  Contzress  Mr.  Roberts  repre9ente<1  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
ths  Laboring  Classes,  as  their  Honorary  Arcliiteot,  and  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  the  Gen* 
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weU  at  subaequenUy  (in  1855)  by  the  Belgian  Government,  in  a  teparaU  Pamphlet  of 
60  paget,  entitled  **  AmiHoration  dea  Ilafntations  d' Ouvriires."  We  omit  all  tfte 
remark*  under  these  several  heads,  excepting  tliose  on 

The  arrangement  or  disposition  of  the  Houses. — Whether  the  question  relate 
to  detached  houses,  or  to  dwellings  in  stories,  to  small  or  to  large  houses, 
the  first  condition  is  to  give  the  chief  thought  to  ventilation  and  to  light : 
the  blind  alleys,  which  obstruct  a  free  circulation  of  air,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Unquestionably,  the  system  which  ought  to  be  chosen  is  that  which 
would  provide  for  each  family  a  house,  wliether  isolated,  or  whether  in 
g^nps  with  others,  under  a  common  roof,  and  with  a  garden  added  to  it : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  this  plan  in  all  localities,  in  the  great  centres 
of  population,  especially  where  land  is  of  too  great  value.  When  financial 
considerations  do  not  allow  the  adoption  of  arrangements  which  are  so 
advantageous  for  the  workmen,  it  remains  to  choose  between  large  roomy 
buildings,  or  workmen's  barracks,  and  the  appropriation  or  reconstruction 
of  existing  houses.  It  is  from  the  adoption  of  this  last  measure  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  opinion,  the  most  fruitful  and  happy  results  may  be  expected. 
It  does  not  crush  the  feeling  of  '*  amour-propre,"  so  active  under  the  blouse 
of  the  workman,  and  which  gives  him  an  antipathy  to  all  institutions  which 
appear  calculated  to  separate  him  in  a  distinct  locality,  or  isolated  quarter. 
Improve,  then,  the  houses  already  constructed  ;  carefully  renew  such  as  are 
abandoned  by  those  who  remove  to  new  quarters  of  the  town  ;  and  if  new 
Inildings  are  indispensable,  let  them  be  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  in 
conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  health,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  internal  communication  between  the  different  apartments. 

Ihe  mixture  of  classes,  the  contact  of  men  of  all  grades  of  education  and 
of  different  ranks,  has  a  considerable  influence  on  moral  improvement. 

When,  in  fine,  special  considerations  lead  to  a  choice  of  the  caserne,  or 
barrack  system,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  some  large  piles  of  build- 
ings for  workmen's  families,  arranged  with  internal  staircases  and  corridors, 
as  may  be  seen  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  my  honorable  colleague 
thinks,  in  accordance  with  your  Commission,  that  there  is  but  one  means  of 
arranging  them  in  a  suitable  manner,  but  one  plan  to  be  followed,  that 
which,  in  principle,  is  embodied  in  the  house  built  for  fifty-four  families,  in 
Streatham-street,  London.  We  speak  of  the  system  of  external  galleries 
and  corridors.  One  part  of  the  inconvenience  disappears  in  reality  in  the 
adoption  of  this  arrangement :  the  staircase  is  placed  externally,  the  corri- 
dors are  open  and  over  each  other,  each  apartment  opens  by  a  small  lobby 
on  to  these  galleries.  The  air  circulates  freely  everywhere,  and,  leaving 
his  abode,  the  tenant  meets  his  neighbor  as  he  meets  him  in  the  street. 

In  reference  to  the  Width  of  Streets. — ^The  authorities  ought  everywhere  to 
fix  the  width  of  the  streets.  Very  serious  reasons  exist  for  leading  us  to 
hope  that  decisive  steps  will  be  taken  on  this  subject.    Two  cases  sufiice  to 

end  Rnt«s  here  referred  to.    The  larger  portion  of  the  Plans  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the 
md  Congress  are  those  which  have  been  publiabecl  by  the  Society . 
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Bhow  the  importance  of  this  measure.  When  cholera  prevailed  in  Vtai^  in 
the  narrow  gtreets  there  were  83  deaths  in  1000  inhabitants,  whilbt  in  the 
wide  streets  there  were  only  10  in  1000.  At  Genoa,  during  the  last  inT»- 
sion  of  cholera,  it  made  such  dreadful  ravages,  that  the  municipality  was 
put  to  the  expense  of  2,500,000  francs,  chiefly  for  the  relief  of  those  izkhab- 
itants  who  occupy  the  part  of  the  city  consisting  of  narrow  alleys. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  works  which  have  been  executed.  Those  in 
Great  Britain  are  too  well  known  and  recorded  in  several  publications  to 
need  being  mentioned.  We  only  ol^serve  that  the  capital  employed  in  the 
construction  of  these  establishments  yields  at  least  4  per  cent,  after  tiw 
deduction  of  all  expenses.  Of  our  efforts  in  Franeef^  and  of  their  results, 
you  have  already  heard  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Congress.  But  it  is  my 
duty  to  say,  that,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  the  generous  intentioDB  of 
the  (xovernmcot  have  been  but  badly  seconded  :  the  credit  of  ten  millions 
open  for  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. 

But  in  no  country  have  there  been  efforts  made  similar  to  those  of  the 
Commiition  permanenU  de  tecoun  mutuelt  in  Belgium  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  IC. 
Ducpetiaux  has  been  one  of  the  first  occupied  in  this  question,  and  who  has 
entered  on  the  path  in  which  we  tread ;  every  thing  has  been  weighed  and 
studied.  8o  hiony  praiseworthy  efforts  deserve  success,  and,  ere  long,  we 
shall  come  to  Brussels,!  ^^  ^^<^  united  in  the  dwellings  about  to  be  con- 
structed every  known  improvement.  The  pledge  of  this  is  given  in  the 
memorandums,  plans,  designs,  &c.,  collected  together  by  M.  Ducpetiaux 
and  M.  Dumont,  the  architect,  in  the  Model  House  we  have  all  visited  with 
the  interest  excited  by  the  remarkable  exhibition  of  domestic  economy,  a 
happy  result  of  the  thought  which  has  brought  us  together. 

We  liave  to  observe,  further,  the  Model  House  built  by  M.  Pauwels  (the 
large  manufacturer  of  railway  carriages)  for  his  unmarried  workmen,  also 
his  project  fur  family  dwelling-houses,  to  be  immediately  built.  Unallj, 
the  dwellings  and  establishments  of  every  description,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote tiie  well-being  of  tlie  work-people,  which  have  been  raised  by  thtt 
Yieilie  Montague  Company  ;  and  also  by  a  ffce&t  number  of  the  principal 
Industrial  establishments  in  Belgium. 

In  Germany,  the  undertakings  known  to  us  are — 

A  Sodeti  Anonyme  in  Berlin,  which  has  built  twelve  houses,  each  contain- 
ing eight  to  twelve  tenements,  let  at  low  rents. 

A  Society  at  Bremen  which  has  built  sixty  cottages,  let  at  such  prices  M 
are  calculated  to  oppose  and  to  compete  with  the  large  casernes.  Hie 
Shareholders  receive  4  per  cent. ,  and  the  undertaking  succeeds  well. 

*  Plans  and  much  valaable  information  with  referenoe  to  the  oUie  oworiire  coostrMted 
in  France  will  be  fonnd  in  M.  Euiile  Mailer's  work,  entitled  **  Uabitationa  Oavrleret,"  Ao, 
pablished  by  Dalmont«  Quai  des  Augu&tin^  49.    Paris,  1855  and  185C 

t  The  establishment  of  a  Society  in  Urusjiels  for  the  erection  of  Workmen's  HonsM  in 
that  city  was  announced  the  last  day  of  the  Congress.  The  capital  to  be  2AO,000  IhuMl  ta 
shares  of  1U0<)  IVancs  each,  with  power  of  increa6«»  to  1,000,000  franca.  Interest  to  be  paid  at 
4  per  cent,  with  a  slnkini;  fund  for  liquidating:  the  capital.  The  routs  are  n(»t  to  exceed  a 
charge  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  to  be  so  a«yusted  as  to  allow  of  the  iezuuits ' 
Ing  owners  of  the  houses  on  the  system  of  annuities. 
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At  BramUmry  there  are  six  houses  of  eight  tenements  each  :  the  Share* 
holders  receive  4  per  cent.,  and  there  is  a  Sinking  Fund. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  establishment  at  Kdnifffltery,  and  another  to  which 
the  Csur  contributed. 

In  IKtUmd,  at  Amsterdam,  there  are  three  Societies,  in  each  of  which  the 
capital  varies  in  amount  from  200,000  to  800.000  francs.  Tlicse  Societies 
have  built  ordinary  houses  of  three  stories,  large  houses  like  barracks,  and 
have  improved  or  repaired  existing  buildings  purchased  for  that  pur- 
pO0e.  The  Societies  recently  established  aie  founded  on  the  calculation 
€f  4  per  cent,  interest.  Each  dwelling  is  supplied  with  water  and 
gas.  At  the  Hague,  and  at  Rotterdam,  there  are  sjiecial  buHdings,  and 
manicipnl  laws  have  been  enacted,  whii*h  forbid  the  occupation  of  un- 
healthy houses. 

In  Swiizerland,  at  St.  Croix,  in  the  Canton  dc  Vaud,  at  liOcle,  at  Chaux- 
da-Fond,  in  the  Canton  de  Neuchatel,  and  at  Geneva,  we  find  works  already 
oonstructed.  In  the  last-named  city  there  is  a  Socifti  Anonyme,  called  A^bo- 
flHfiofi  Immobiliere:  it  dates  from  July  18r)6,  and  has  for  its  object  the  facili- 
tating the  acquirement  of  houses  by  the  working  classes,  and  stimulates 
thriftiness  by  offering  a  solid  investment  for  small  savings :  the  deposits 
TCoeiyed  are  as  low  as  50  cents,  or  M.  per  week. 

In  SteedeHf  at  Stockholm,  thirteen  houses,  built  in  different  quarters  of 
the  city,  provide  dwellings  for  about  1200  persons  :  the  amount  of  rent  is 
fixed  by  the  general  Council  of  the  to^^-n,  according  to  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  tenancy. 

At  GiStenburg  more  than  100  families  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
neir  buildings,  and  this  work  progresses,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an 
indiTidual,  whose  name  we  reg^^t  not  to  know. 

In  Denmark,  the  Government,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chamber,  has 
promulgated  a  law  in  reference  to  buildings  :  this  law  contains  well-devised 
regnlations,  which  deserve  imitation.  It  fixes  the. minimum  numl)cr  and 
dlmenidons  of  the  rooms  to  \ye  occupied,  either  by  single  workmen,  or  by 
Ikmilies  :  it  fixes  the  relative  size  of  the  court,  in  regard  to  the  house  and 
iti  anperfice :  it  also  fixes  the  date  after  which  a  l^use  newly  built  nuiy  be 
oocnpied. 

At  Gronigen,  amongst  other  places,  there  exists,  already,  houses  con- 
ttmcted  especially  for  the  laboring  dosses. 

At  Turin,  at  Rome,  at  Genoa,  there  are  likewise  schemes,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  we  may  hope,  are  at  hand. 

In  Australia,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  question  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  At  New  York  and  Boston  there  have  lately  been  built 
more  dwellings  for  the  poor  which  combine  all  the  substantial  comforts  of 
air,  light,  water,  heat,  seclusion,  and  accessibility. 

The  Society  at  Florence  (which  has  constructed  houses  for  one  bundretl 
fiunilies^)  has  set  a  good  example,  the  imitation  of  which  may  be  recom- 


*  A  full  de«criptlon  of  these  bniMinga,  with  stutisttcal  dtftalls, 
•rli  Friend  for  March,  IfM 


will  be  found  In  the  Labor- 
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mended.  The  document  which  has  been  presented  to  your  CommUsioii  is- 
a  triumphant  answer  to  the  objection  too  often  renewed,  that  hooses  built 
for  the  working  classes  are  not  occupied  by  workmen. 

Mr.  Hknrt  Roberts  (England) — said  :  The  first  day  of  the  Congress  I 
placed  on  your  table  a  pamphlet^*  which  gives  the  results  of  our  efforts  in 
EIngland  for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
there  this  important  and  striking  fact  is  shown,  that,  in  the  Model  Houses 
of  the  two  Societies  in  London,  the  highest  average  of  the  annual  mortality 
has  not  exceeded  13.6  per  1000,  whilst  the  average  general  mortality  in 
the  districts  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Model  Houses  are  situated  is 
27.5  per  1000.  The  occupants  of  these  houses  have  not  been  the  victims  of 
cholera ;  or,  if  any  have  been  attacked,  the  cases  are  so  rare  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  spoken  of,  whilst  neighboring  houses  have  been  ravaged  by  the 
disease. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  England  we  have  found  the  necessity  of  instructing 
the  laboring  classes  in  regard  to  their  health,  and  the  keeping  their  houses 
in  good  order,  and  much  advantage  has  been  derived  from  these  Icsbods. 
At  the  Congrh  d' Hygiene,  in  1852,  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  a  proposi- 
tion to  this  effect :  *'  I  propose  to  the  Congress  to  declare  the  utility  of 
establishing  in  each  country,  and  also  in  the  principal  centres  of  the  popu- 
lation, a  collection  as  complete  as  possible,  a  kind  of  museum,  where  shall 
be  gathered  together  models,  plans,  specimens  of  materials,  &c.,  relating 
to  hygienique  amelioration  and  progress."  This  proposition,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  has  produced  go<xi  results.  To-day  I  take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  a  resolution,  which  is  thus  expressed  : 

"The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility  that  the  working 
classes  be  enlightened  by  all  possible  means  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
and  the  keeping  of  their  houses  in  gootl  order." 

It  declares  that  the  instruction  of  the  yoimg,  in  the  laboring  classes, 
ought  to  comprise  all  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and 
of  their  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  ventilation,  and  the 
evils  arising  from  humidity. 

'*  It  thinks,  mfin,  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving  health  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all." 

As  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  done  in  England  with  this  view,  I  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  a  pamphletf  which  has  been  translated  into  French, 
and  circulated  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

Gentlemen,  we  scatter  the  need  on  the  earth :  some  fruits  from  the 
labors  of  the  last  Congress  have  been  already  gathered,  and  permit  me  to 
add,  that  it  is  with  Uie  hUmng  of  God  we  may  hope  for  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
future. 


*  A  French  translatlon  (2<1  (Hiirion)  of*  The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Laboring  ClaMas, 
&c,"  published  at  21  Exeter  Hall  Upwards  of  150  copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  dlatrlbated 
to  members  of  the  Conjcrruss. 

t  "  Home  Reform,  or  Advice  to  the  Laborinc;  CIhsms  on  the  Improvement  of  their  Dwell- 
Ines  and  tliekeepinsr  them  in  jsnod  condition,*"  published  at  24  Exeter  HalL  Extracts  from 
thU  Dainptilet  have  been  pubiiabed  in  M'orlcs  circulating  extensively  in  France,  Swltserlaod, 
Bweuen,  dtc 
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Tbe  Press  and  the  Lecture  are  both  made  available  by  the  friends  of  edii- 
caticinal  progien  in  nif^ing  on  the  people  of  Scotland  the  necessity  of  in- 
corporating improvements  on  their  system  of  parochial  and  university  edu- 
cation. 

Eabx  or  Elqin  bdobk  the  Edikbubqh  Philosophical  Institdtion. — ^In  the 
introductory  lecture,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  suggests  as  the  cure  of  superficial 
knoiwledge  among  the  professedly  educated,  is  *'  to  mise  the  standard  of  gen- 
end  knowledge  and  cultivation  so  high  that  smatterers  will  be  little  likely 
to  mistake  their  own  shallowness  for  profundity."  Our  inference  from  this 
addren  is,  that  he  recommends  for  Scotland  a  system  of  public  schools,  open 
to  all,  good  enough  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  objectionable  to  no  one 
religious  denomination.  The  following  references  show  his  estimate  of  the 
American  school  system. 

Otneral  Education  m  the  United  States.  —The  passengers  by  the  Mayflower 
were,  in  birth,  education,  fortune,  and  zeal,  coequal ;  and  on  this  dead  level 
of  •odal  equality,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  no  institutions,  except  such 
M  ooufbrred  equal  rights  and  privileges  on  all,  could  be  made  to  stand. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  except  to  endeavor,  by 
extending  to  the  utmost  the  benefit  of  intellectual  culture,  to  limit  as  much 
M  poaslble  the  number  of  those  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  likely, 
through  adverse  circumstances  or  lack  of  opportunity,  to  swell  the  list  of 
dtqws.  The  earnest  and  patriotic  men  to  whom  the  rising  fortunes  of  these 
young  communities  were  intrusted,  descried  this  truth  from  afiir,  and  hail- 
ing it  with  joy,  set  diligently  and  from  the  first  to  work  to  secure,  against 
ill  risks  and  casualtiA,  those  interests  of  popular  education  which,  in  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  they  had  justly  brought  themselves  to  consider  the 
palladium  of  the  State.     (Cheers. ) 

An  intelligent  traveller,  writing  a  short  time  ago  from  New  York,  ob- 
terres  that  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  educational 
purposes  seems  almost  to  run  to  excess  in  that  country  ;  and,  he  adds,  the 
wealthier  classes  on  whom  this  burden  falls,  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes, 
beer  it  without  gprudglng,  because  experience  has  taught  them  that,  with 
the  extension  of  education,  the  value  of  property  rises.  (Cheers.)  *' Wher- 
ever," tajn  another,  *'  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  pilgrims  find  their 
way,  there  are  established  homes,  schools,  and  churches,  shops,  and  leg^isla- 
tive  assemblies,  the  free  press,  hotels  for  strangers,  and  asylums  for  the 
unfortunate  and  the  orphan."  Mr.  Whitworth,  comrmssioner  from  Qreat 
Bdtain  to  the  New  York  Exhibition  in  1853,  writes :— "  In  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  particularly  in  the  North,  education  is,  by  means  of  com- 
mon schools,  placed  witliin  the  reach  of  each  individual,  and  all  classes 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded.  The  desire  of  knowledge  so 
eerly  imparted  is  gpreatly  increased,  while  the  facilities  for  diffusing  it  are 
imply  provided  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  free  press.  The  benefits 
which  result  to  the  public  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  iu  a  national  point 
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of  view,  but  it  is  to  the  co-operation  of  both  that  they  must  undoubtedly 
be  ascribed."  And  Mr.  Whitworth's  collea^e,  Mr.  Wallis,  reporting 
on  the  state  of  manufactures,  says: — "Here  (in  the  Northern  States), 
where  sound  and  systematic  education  has  been  longest,  and  in  all  prol»- 
bility  most  perfectly  carried  out,  the  greatest  manutiBcturing  developments 
are  to  be  found.  Bringing  a  mind  prepared  by  thorough  school  disd- 
pline,  and  educated  up  to  a  far  higher  standard  than  those  of  a  much  supe- 
rior social  grade  in  society  in  the  Old  World,  the  American  working  boj 
develops  rapidly  into  the  skilled  artisan ;  and  having  once  mastered  one 
part  of  his  business,  he  is  never  content  imtil  ho  has  mastered  all. ' '  In  an- 
other part  of  his  report,  talking  of  the  precious  metals,  Mr.  Wallis  saja^ 
that  having  their  minds  prepared  by  education,  the  artisans  seize  on  ¥erj 
difficult  points  of  manufacturing  construction  as  it  were  by  mere  instinct ; 
and  speaking  of  Schools  of  Design,  he  sa3rs,  "  The  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  students  at  these  schools  is  another  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
primary  education  which  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  children,  male  and 
female,  of  the  United  States  to  receive." 

Educational  Experience  of  Oomada. — Although  partially  veiled  by  the  deoOTOOf 
trappings  of  Monarchy,  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  British 
North  American  colbnics  have  their  root  in  equality  of  condition,  no  Um 
than  those  of  the  adjoining  States  of  the  American  Union.  There,  too, 
accordingly,  we  soon  made  the  discovery  that  there  were  dangers  ahead  if 
political  power  should  faX\  into  the  hands  of  masses  of  men  unfitted  by  edn* 
cation  and  training  to  resist  the  seductions  of  quacks  and  smatterers  ;  and 
we  turned  to  the  same  quarter  for  protection  against  it.  llie  Canadian 
educational  system  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  northern  States  of  the 
Union  chiefly  by  the  more  strenuous  endeavor  which  -has  been  made  under 
the  latter  to  associate  religion  with  the  common-school  teaching.  Not  thai 
we  undertake  to  relieve  parents  or  pastors  from  responsibility  for  the  reli- 
gious training  of  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  desire  that  they 
should  feel  the  full  weight  of  that  responsibility,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  of  the  day-school  is,  that  it  should  better  fit 
the  child  for  the  direct  religious  instruction  which  it  is  to  receive  at  choichy 
at  the  Sabbath-school,  and  at  home.  (Cheers.)  But  we  have  adopted  pie* 
cautions  beyond  those  which  our  neighbors  have  seen  fit  to  take,  in  order 
to  insure,  in  so  far  as  human  means  can  do  so,  that  in  its  practical  working 
the  system  shall  be  constantly  pervaded  by  a  Christian  spirit.  With  this 
yiew.  Influential  clergymen  liave  been  placed  on  the  Board  which  superin- 
tends the  whole,  and  in  the  several  school  sections,  the  local  clergy  of  all 
denominations  are  ex  officio  visitors  of  the  schools.  After  all,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  encourage  whatever  tends  to  promote  Christian  charity  and  1»0* 
therly  love  in  a  community. 
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LTCKUMS,    mCHANIC   INSTITUTIONS,    AND  UBRARU8. 

We  have  received  from  an  attentive  correspondent  reports  of  addresses 
before  lyceums  and  mechanic  institutions  by  men  of  high  parliamentary 
standing,  which  show  the  interest  felt  in  this  class  of  educational  agencies, 
as  well  as  embody  many  practical  suggestions  applicable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  similar  institutions  with  us. 

Ihavoubation  of  the  Lyceum  at  Oldham. — We  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  LoKD  Stanley's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Lyceum  build- 
ing at  Oldham — a  manufacturing  town  with  a  population  of  over  70,000. 

Largt  amount  of  lasure  not  requisite  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. — It  is  true 
that  most,  perhaps  all  of  those  whom  your  Lyceum  will  instruct,  are  not 
men  of  leisure  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  a  large  amount  of  leisure  is  requisite 
in  order  to  obtain  a  considerable  proiwrtion  of  learning.     Tlie  brain,  like 
the  body,  can  only  bear  a  certain  amount  of  active  exertion — nay,  of  all 
bodily  organs  it  is  the  most  delicate,  the  most  easily  put  out  of  repair,  the 
most  difficult  to  set  right  when  once  disorganized.     Now,  it  is  liable  to  suf- 
fer in  two  ways — from  too  little  work  in  those  whose  labor  is  mechanical 
only,  or  who  do  no  work  at  all ;  from  too  much  work  in  those  whose  labor 
employs  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  intellectual  faculties.     It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  men,  though  free  from  any  pressure  of 
business,  though  independent  of  a  profession  or  trade,  can,  whatever  the 
amount  of  their  leisure,  or  however  much  they  may  desire  it,  occupy  any 
thing  like  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  study.     If 
no  external  circumstances  inteq^se  to  limit  their  exertions.  Nature  will 
and  does.    The  mind  only  retains  its  freshness  for  a  limited  time  ;  if  that 
time  be  exceeded,  exhaustion  ensues,  little  is  learnt,  and  the  seeds  of  future 
mischief  are  sown  in  the  constitution.     What  1  contend  for  then,  is  this — 
that  no  man  willing  to  study  need  despond  because  he  can  only  command 
a  portion,  it  may  be,  of  his  evenings,  while  others  are  masters  of  the  whole 
day.     It  is  bad  arithmetic  in  such  matters  to  compute  that  four  times  as 
much  can  be  learnt  in  four  hours  as  in  one.     Just  as  reasonably  might  one 
argue  that,  because  one  good  dinner  daily  gives  health  and  strength,  there- 
fore four  such  dinners  every  day  would  make  a  man  four  times  as  strong, 
and  four  times  as  healthy.     Just  as  reasonably  might  one  affirm,  what  all 
who  liave  looked  into  the  elements  of  finance  know  to  be  untrue,  that  if 
you  double  the  rate  of  a  tax  you  will  double  the  amount  it  produces.    The 
feet  is,  nature  intends  that  we  should  develop  all  our  faculties,  that  we 
should  work  our  whole  organization  in  turn,  and  not  a  \ya.rt  of  it  only, 
l^e  man  who  exerts  his  brain  only,  and  the  man  who  exerts  his  muscles 
only,  is  equally  violating  her  laws,  and  those  laws  are  never  violated  with 
impunity.     I  don't  want  to  overstate  my  case.     I  am  not  denying  that  the 
hours  of  labor  are  many,  nor  that  the  cares  of  life  press  heavily  on  the 
working  man  who  is  also  a  student.     But  I  affirm  that  the  obstacles  which 
labor  places  in  the  way  of  intellectual  advance,  though  real,  are  less  for- 
midable than  they  look,  while  by  their  nature  they  save  the  student  from 

No.  8.— [Vol.  IIL  No.  1.]— 16. 
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other  dangers  quite  as  real  which  beset  the  man  whose  time  is  entirely 
his  own — the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an  idle  and  relaxed  habit ;  the 
danger,  on  the  other,  of  mental  wear  and  tear  induced  by  not  knowing 
when  to  leave  off.  Even  four  hours  in  the  week,  or  rather  more  than  200 
in  the  year,  regularly  and  earnestly  devoted  to  one  branch  of  thought,  will 
carry  an  intelligent  man  very  far  in  any  study  whatever. 

Recreation  a  necemty. — Recollect  what  modem  society  is.  Recollect  what 
modern  labor  is.  We  bring  ti^gether  men  in  masses  ;  we  employ  them  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  The  very  perfection  of  the  work  done, — the  cause  of 
tliat  perfection,  division  of  labor,  carried  to  the  highest  point, — ^tends  to 
render  occui)ation  more  and  more  monotonous  ;  so  that  the  intellect,  crav- 
ing stimulus,  asking  for  variety,  is  starved.  For,  to  an  active  brain,  intel- 
lectual inaction — the  want  of  subjects  for  thought — is  quite  as  painful  as  to 
the  habitually  inert  temperament  is  the  unacaistomcd  toil  of  thought. 
What,  then,  I  ask,  becomes  of  the  vast  masses  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  whom  we  congregate  in  these  towns?  What  are  our  national 
amusements  ?  None — or  next  to  none.  Even  the  simplest  of  all  pleasures, 
the  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty,  is  rarely  possible.  Tlie  leisure  hours  here 
fall  mostly  at  night,  when  outdoor  pleasures  are  inappropriate,  even  if  the 
ncighborhooil  of  our  towns  afforded  more  facilities  for  such  pleasures  than 
they  do.  We  want,  then,  besides  teaching  for  those  who  will  be  instmct- 
ed,  rational  amusements  for  those  who  only  desire  to  be  interested.  I  am 
not  asliamed  of  putting  that  prominently  forward  as  an  object  which  we 
ought  to  keep  in  view.  Health  is  weakened,  disease  generated,  life  short- 
ened, by  the  depression  of  spirits  which  follows  upon  an  unstimulated 
existence.  Men  die  for  want  of  cheerfulness,  as  plants  die  for  want  of  light 
That  is  a  fact  tb  which  you  may  get  medical  testimony  in  plenty  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  very  difficulty  of  finding  pleasures — a  difficulty  arising  in  part  out 
of  the  accidents  of  our  social  state,  in  part  out  of  the  grave,  earnest,  ener- 
getic, retU'ctive,  but  rather  sombre  cast  of  mind  which  for  many  centuries 
has  distinguished  the  i>eop1e  of  this  nation — that  I  ascribe  that  habit  of 
excessive  socijil  indulgence  which  is  still  the  principal  reproach  upon  our 
national  morals  and  manners.  I  affirm,  then,  that  in  every  point  of  view 
intellectual,  moral,  even  sanitary  institutions  such  as  this  is  intended  to  be 
— partly  8<Knal,  partly  literary,  useful  to  the  few  who  study  in  earnest,  At- 
tractive to  the  many  whose  chief  aim  is  amusement — have  in  both  those 
capacitit^s  a  real  and  sulmtantial  value.  Your  lectures,  your  reading-rooms, 
your  evening  cla«jses,  your  lending  librar}' — for  that  essential  element  of 
I>opular  usefnlncsK  I  hope  it  is  nf>t  proposed  to  omit — ^will  each  draw  to  you 
subscribers,  each  prolxibly  subscribers  of  a  different  class.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  athena'um,  a  lyccum,  an  institute,  call  it  which  you  will,  In 
every  large  t<:»wn  of  England  is  no  hunger  a  mere  luxury  which  may  be  en- 
joyed or  dispensed  >vith  at  ploiisure,  but  has  become  an  essential  and  hite- 
gral  iMirt'of  our  social  organization. 

Lyceumi  the  univerfUien  of  the  jyy-/'le. — In  my  belief,  their  sphere  of  action 
admits  of  vast  enlargement.  I  hold  that  they  are  destined  to  perform,  as 
regards  the  more  numerous  class  of  society,  the  same  functions  as  those 
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which  the  Universities  discharge  towards  the  wealthier.  They  combine 
two  advantages  of  which  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value — 
first,  that  members  of  every  religious  dcnominjition  meet  here  upon  equal 
terms  ;  next,  that  they  start  unencumbered  with  tnulitions,  and  taking  as 
their  point  of  departure  the  educational  ideas,  not  of  any  former,  but  of  the 
present  age.  Here,  gentlemen,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  you  will  not 
rest  content  with  what  has  been  or  is  being  done — not  even  with  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  this  institution, — but  that  you  will  couple  with  it, 
either  as  part  of  the  same  establishment  or  separately  under  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, a  free,  or  nearly  free,  librar}'  for  the  use  of  tiie  100,000  persons 
who  inhabit  this  town  and  its  ncighl»orho(xl.  Manchester,  Ralford,  Liver- 
pool, Bolton,  even  Warrington,  have  set  you  the  example.  Out  of  eighteen 
places  where  it  has  l>een  proposed  to  put  the  act  in  force  it  has  been  curried 
in  thirteen  ;  and  having  watched  the  movement  during  four  years,  I  can 
bear  witness  that,  though  difficulties  are  often  made  alxjut  tlic  setting  up 
of  a  free  library,  no  instance  has  occurred  within  my  knowledge  where,  one 
having  been  established,  it  has  failed  to  command  popular  support,  or  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  its  establishment.  If,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
places,  a  rate  he  objected  to,  the  thing  may  l>e  done  by  private  means.  A 
capital  of  2,00W.  will  give,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  a  collection  of  10,000 
volumes  to  begin  with,  and  1,000  subscril>er8  of  only  4s.  yearly  will  supply 
an  income  amply  sufficient  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses.  But  a  rate- 
supported  library,  is  preferable,  first,  because  in  that  case  alone  can  it  bo 
absolutely  free  ;  secondly,  because  that  mode  of  support  gives  to  it  a  more 
public  and  iwpular  character. 

Subject*  of  inttrudion  in  Jjy(xums. — First,  I  think  it  is  desimble  that  intel- 
lectual competition  should  be  stimulated  in  every  possible  manner  ;  and  I 
heard,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  some  words  which  fell  from  the 
president  of  the  institution  this  morning,  as  to  the  propriety  of  esbiblishing 
examinations  and  rewaniing  efficiency  with  prizes.  What  is  read  with 
aome  definite  and  tangible  end  in  view  is  apt  to  be  more  carefully  sturlied 
and  longer  remembered  than  what  is  read  in  a  vague  and  general  idea  of 
improvement.  Next,  I  hold  that  a  wide  latitude  should  he  given  to  indi- 
vidual taste.  What  a  man  wishes  to  learn  he  will  leani  better,  more 
quickly,  and  with  more  profit  to  himself  than  what  he  undcrtiikes  to  study 
merely  upon  the  recommendation  of  others,  even  though  the  latter  may  bo 
more  generally  useful.  Subject  to  this  qualification  I  will  mention  those 
topics  which  seem  most  likely  to  be  of  service.  I  see  in  a  prospectus  which 
has  been  issued  mention  of  French  cla.«<ses  and  others  for  the  teaching  of 
languages.  I  am  far  from  depreciating  such  studies  ;  their  interest  is 
great,  their  use  is  great  even  for  those  who  stay  at  home, — much  more  for 
those  who  travel ;  but  where  time  and  oi)portunity  are  limited,  and  where 
no  special  inducement  exists,  I  doubt  whether  the  acquiring  of  languages 
is  the  most  necessary  or  profitable  branch  of  knowledge.  Words,  after  all, 
ire  only  vehicles  of  thought ;  the  stores  of  thought  accumulated  in  our 
own  tongue  are  already  immense  ;  and  if  much  of  life  be  pass(.*d  in  that 
which  is  rather  preparation  for  study  than  study  itself,  little  time  may  re- 
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main  to  complete  the  building  for  which  such  wide  and  ample  fonndations 
have  been  laid.    It  seems  to  me — but  remember  that  I  give  my  opinions 
on  these  subjects  with  the  utmost  deference — ^that  the  foundation  of  a  com* 
plete  and  rational  education  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  bs  de- 
duced from  recorded  facts  ;  a  knowledge,  first,  of  those  laws  by  which  the 
inorganic  world  is  governed — as  those  which  regulate  astronomical,  geo- 
logical, and  chemical  phenomena ;  next,  of  those  laws  which  control  or- 
ganized existences — a  branch  which  includes  physiology  in  all  its  depart- 
ments ;  lastly,  a  knowledge  of  that  which,  for  want  of  a  more  recog^nixed 
term,  I  must  call  sociology,  embracing  the  investigation  of  social  problems, 
and  enabling  us  to  trace  the  paths  along  which  human  action  has  moved  in 
all  countries  and  ages.     I  cannot  go  far  into  these  topics  here,  or  else  I 
think  I  could  show  that  the  order  which  I  have  named,  from  the  study  of 
the  simplest  structure — inorganic  matter — up  to  that  of  the  highest  and 
most  complex — the  himian  mind — is  no  arbitrary  progress,  but  one  which 
Nature  herself  dictates  and  directs.    I  may  be  asked  what  man,  unless  sole- 
ly and  professedly  a  philosopher,  can  find  leisure  for  such  inquiries  ?    I  re- 
ply, it  is  not  necessary  to  be  on  astronomer,  a  geologist,  a  chemist,  a  physi- 
ologist, in  order  to  learn  what  have  been  the  principal  results  of  human 
thought  in  those  departments,  or  what  is  their  inter-connection  one  with 
another.    The  slow  progress  of  discovery  affords  no  measure  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  appreciate  the  results  of  discovery.     It  takes  ages  to  make  the 
road  which  when  made  may  be  travelled  over  in  a  few  years.    If  interro- 
gated as  to  the  use  of  such  investigations,  I  would  point  out  that  the  two 
great  questions  which  an  intelligent  mind  on  beginning  to  reflect  natural- 
ly puts  are  these,  "What  am  I?"  and  "What  is  this  universe  around 
me  ?"     To  give  an  answer,  however  partial  and  incomplete,  to  these  queries 
ha«  been  the  ciTort  of  tlie  human  intellect  during  more  than  8,000  years, 
and  may  be  for  8,000  more.    No  man  is  so  dull  that  they  do  not  interest 
him  ;  none  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  so  acute  that  they  do  not  perplex 
and  bofile  him.     In  comparison  with  such  reflections  to  talk  of  what  W6 
call  the  practical  applications  of  science  is  indeed  descending  low ;  yet  these 
applications — never  the  first  object,  often  not  in  any  degree  the  object  of 
the  philosopher — have  doubled  the  wealth  and  power  of  England,  and  in- 
calculably lessened  the  pressure  of  human  suffering  from  material  causes. 
In  concluding  on  this  head,  I  would  observe  that  in  England  we  need  to 
study  man's  works  less,  and  nature  more  ;  and  even  where  we  apply  our- 
selves to  investigate  the  vast  course  of  human  action,  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  ascribing  too  much  importance  to  an  almost  mechanical  recollection  of 
facts,  and  too  little  to  the  establishment  of  those  generalizations  whidi 
give  past  facts  almost  their  sole  importance  for  us.    I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  accusation,  or  of  complaint ;  yet  it  docs  seem  strange 
that  a  man  may  leave  cither  of  the  great  universities,  after  a  school  and 
college  training  which  together  have  extended  over  ten  years,  an  accom- 
plished classic,  an  able  mathematician,  yet  wholly  unacquainted  with  ex- 
ternal nature,  ignorant  of  the  principle  upon  which  a  common  steam-engine 
is  constructed,  ignorant  even  of  the  mechanism  which  he  carries  about  with 
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him  in  his  own  body,  and  utterly  unversed  in  the  first  principles  of  that 
law  of  the  land  under  which  he  lives.  To  sum  up  in  a  w(jrd,  I  mean  this — 
that  the  end  of  all  human  teaching  is  human  action  ;  that  that  teaching  is 
most  valuable  which  tends  to  direct  and  economize  action  ;  that  such  teach- 
ing must  concern  itself  mainly  with  two  things — the  laws  which  govern  in- 
animate nature  and  the  laws  which  govern  man  ;  and  that  whatever  does 
not  add  to  our  knowledge  on  one  or  other  of  these  subjects  is,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  of  little  value.  And  herein,  as  I  think,  one  great  merit  of  in- 
stitutions like  these  consists,  that,  being  tied  down  by  no  statutes,  no 
founders'  wills,  no  traditions  of  immemorial  antiquity,  they  not  only  sup- 
ply instruction  to  the  people,  but  they  supply  that  kind  of  instruction  for 
which  a  popular  demand  exists.  Tliey  follow  the  national  taste  ;  they  do 
not  in  attempting  to  direct  that  taste  pervert  it.  Long  may  tliis  state  of 
things  endure  ;  and  in  education,  as  in  other  matters,  may  the  transition 
from  past  to  present  habits  of  thought  take  place,  as  in  England  such  tran- 
sitions mostly  do,  by  no  demolition  of  that  which  exists,  by  no  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  ancient  ties,  but  by  the  greatest  and  almost  imperceptible  ac- 
commodation of  all  intelligent  minds  to  that  which  all  perceive  to  be  in- 
evitable in  the  course  of  events  ! 

Sir  James  P.  Kay  Siiuttleworth,  who  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  for 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  who  is  the  author  of 
the  system  now  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
followed  Lord  Stanley  in  an  address  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts : 

Edueatiorud  Progreu  of  the  Country. — I  remember  the  time — it  is  not  distant 
— ^when  a  large  part  of  these  valleys  were  almost  deserted  portions  of  re- 
mote parishes,  without  schools,  and  almost  without  chapels — forlorn,  des- 
titute almost  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  now  we  see,  on  every  hand,  the 
spires  of  religious  edifices  rising  throughout  the  whole  countiy,  and  to 
most  of  them  are  attached  schools,  themselves  often  buildings  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  whole  organization  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our 
population  is  gradually  approaching  to  perfection.  Forty  normal  schools, 
educating  2,000  students,  and  sending  out  1,000  teachers  annually,  have 
been  founded  ;  8,000  pupil-teachers  are  now  aiding  in  the  instruction  of 
schools,  and  undergoing  the  apprenticeship  which  is  to  issue  in  their  pass- 
ing two  years  in  the  normal  school,  and  afterwards  becoming  certificated 
teachers.  Besides  these  arrangements,  the  Government  has  expended, 
on  various  other  objects,  moneys  which  amount  in  the  whole  to  nearly 
600,000/.  per  annum.  Then,  the  means  of  support  are  of  a  like  general 
character,  consistent  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A  verj'  large 
part  of  the  support  has  been  of  a  purely  voluntary  character.  About 
lis.  Sd.  has  been  derived  from  local  subscriptions,  and  about  6«.  Orf.  has 
been  derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  school-ponce  of  the  children — 
making  altogether,  18s.  per  head  per  scholar  in  each  school.  Now,  the 
Government,  besides  this,  has  contributed  at  the  rate  of  al)out  125.  per  head 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  pa5Tnent  of 
the  stipends  of  the  pupil-teachers  ;  and,  recently,  it  has  likewise  contribut- 
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ed  a  capitation  grant,  amounting  to  4«.  or  5«.  per  scholar,  so  that  we  thoa 
arrive  at  the  total  resourceB  of  tlie  school  ;  and  in  this  way  sufficient  funds 
may  be  obtained  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  that  without  re- 
sorting to  any  means  inctmsistent  with  self-government. 

Jlow  can  children  be  retained  hmyer  under  instruction. — It  appears  from  the  late 
census  that  20,000  ynyor  cliihlren  have  left  school  before  they  were  ten  years 
of  age;  35,000  more  poor  children  before  they  were  eleven  years  of  age; 
28,000  more  jxxjr  children  before  they  were  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  after 
the  age  of  twelve  scarcely  any  were  left  at  school.  Even  in  the  towns,  and 
in  the  more  commercial  districts,  the  inspectors  report  that  few  children 
are  at  school  at  a  greater  age  than  from  ten  to  eleven.  Now  the  causes  ef- 
fecting these  results  are  also  disclosed  by  the  census.  It  appears  that  of  the 
children  who  were  not  at  school  l)etween  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen, 
978,179  boys,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  not  at  work  ;  and  1,218,055  girls,  or  53 
per  cent.,  also  were  not  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  not  at 
school,  but  at  work,  was  comparatively  small  ;  318,776  boys,  or  16  per 
cent.,  were  at  work  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  ;  and  218,055,  or 
per  cent.,  of  girls.  It  appears  that  57  jx^r  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  remain  with- 
out education,  chiefly  because  of  the  indiffijrence  of  their  parents.  Now, 
this  is  a  sad  state  of  things  ;  but  there  are  also  some  other  features  which 
have  been  remarked  by  the  inspectors  greatly  affecting  the  success  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Watkins,  inspector  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
plains greatly  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  attendance  of  children,  owing  to  va- 
rious causes  affecting  the  manufacturing  interests  of  that  coimty  ;  and  he 
says  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  that  district,  88  per  cent,  of  the 
children  leave  the  school  annually ;  only  12  per  cent,  of  them  remain. 
Now,  you  have  had  great  experience  in  this  district  of  the  operation  of  the 
half-time  act.  I  believe  that,  with  whatever  feelings  the  half-time  act  was 
at  first  received  in  this  district,  there  is  now  a  general  satisfaction  with  its 
operation.  I  believe  that,  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  on  the  part 
of  employers,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  children  in  civilization,  the  im- 
provement of  their  manners,  and  increase  of  their  intelligence,  and  the 
greater  value  of  their  labor,  are  acknowledged  ;  and  that  these  results  have 
been  obtained  without  any  considerable  disturljance  of  the  manufacturing 
operations,  or  without  any  interruption  of  commercial  operations.  Now, 
the  extension  of  the  half-time  act  to  the  whole  of  England  would  send 
2,000,000  of  children  to  school  whose  life  is  at  present  silent  in  idleness ; 
and  it  would  double  the  number  of  those  who  are  now  employed  in  remu- 
nerative labor.  One  of  the  inspectors,  Mr.  Cooke,  says  with  great  empha- 
sis, that  no  measure  could  be  adopted  which  would  have  so  large  an  effect 
in  raising  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  this  country.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  the  inspectors  report  that 
the  children  who  have  been  taught  In  efficient  schools  know  as  much  as 
any  of  the  children  who  are  taught  in  the  schools  that  have  been  created 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  that  their  organization  has 
been  completed  for  a  great  number  of  years.    But,  in  the  free  communities 
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of  Switzerland,  where  each  canton  manages  its  own  afDurs  and  the  most 
democratic  system  of  voting  exists,  every  canton  has  a  law,  that  no  child 
•hall  be  taken  away  from  school  before  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  Now, 
in  England,  the  difference  is  amazingly  great,  for  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  only  6  44  per  cent,  are  at  school ;  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  only  3*64  per  cent.  ;  and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  only  2*34  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  Scotland  is  even  not 
higher  than  1|  or  2  per  cent,  more  than  England.  That  is  a  fact  which 
tends  to  show  that,  even  in  a  country  which  since  the  Reformation  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a  parochial  system  of  schools,  dependence  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  parents  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  Improvements  in  the  schools  have 
also,  as  has  been  universally  reported  by  the  inspectors,  had  no  appreciable 
eflfect  in  extending  the  school  age.  There  have  also  l>een  various  benevo- 
lent schemes  recently  adopted,  particularly  in  the  mining  districts,  to  at- 
tract the  children  to  school.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  classes,  which 
have  been  competed  for  by  the  children  of  large  districts.  Tliose  prizes 
have  been  given  with  great  publicity,  and  have  been  accompanied  by  cer- 
tificates which  have  been  intended  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  market  of  la- 
bor in  those  districts.  Those  schools  have  been  supported  by  the  principal 
firms  in  the  mining  districts,  and  some  results  as  respects  those  districts 
have  been  attained  ;  but  generally  speaking  the  evil  has  not  been  reached. 
I  cannot  help  saying  tliat  my  own  opinion  is  that  this  great  difficulty,  as 
respects  the  rural  districts  and  the  mining  districts  of  England,  cannot  be 
overcome  without  the  adoption  of  the  Half-time  Act,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  period  of  harvest  and  peculiar  em- 
ployments of  different  trades,  in  order  that  the  children  of  those  districts 
may  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  advantage  that  has  been  obtained  in  these. 

Inetruciion  to  children  after  leaving  tchool. — ^^What  proN-ision  is  there  yet  made 
in  this  country  that  the  child  who  then  becomes  a  youth  and  goes  to  work 
for  the  whole  of  the  day,  either  in  some  rural  employment  or  in  some 
manufactory,  and  spends  his  leisure  time  in  listless  idleness,  and  learns 
nothing  but  what  can  be  taught  in  the  streets, — what  provision  is  there 
made,  what  institution  is  there  to  carry  on  the  instruction  of  the  school 
firom  the  period  of  13  to  the  period  of  17  ?  ITie  mechanics'  institutions, 
the  lyceums,  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country  ;  but 
even  they  do  not  exist  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  there  is  no  institution  as 
yet  which  peculiarly  meets  the  want  of  the  youth  between  the  age  of  13 
and  17. 

It  would  seem  to  me  possible,  for  example,  that,  taking  such  a  town  as 
Oldham,  surrounded  by  manufacturing  villages  at  a  moderate  distance, 
that  connected  possibly  with  this  lyceum,  or  if  not  connected  with  this 
lyceum,  then  with  some  central  school,  there  might  be  formed  a  group 
of  subsidiary  institutions  —  evenings  schools  —  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages ;  and  that  for  such  a  group  of  schools  there  might  be  an  itin- 
erating master,  who  might,  for  instance,  teach  classes  in  some  central 
school  on  two  evenings   of   the;  week,   and  might  go   out  and   teach 
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at  the  other  schools  on  the  remaining  four  evenings  of  the  week,  either 
one  each  evening,  or  gi\ing  two  evenings  at  each  school ;  and  by  com- 
binations of  this  kind  we  might  grer.tly  diminish  the  expense  of  the  " 
individual  schools,  while  very  greatly  increased  efficiency  might  be  given 
to  them.  I  would  also  remind  you  that  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  has  recently  been  training  mastere  for  the  instniction  of  drawing 
chisscs  and  the  application  of  art  to  all  industrious  and  mechanical  em- 
ployments ;  and  it  would  be  quite  possible,  in  connection  with  this  lyceum, 
to  have  a  drawing  master  who  might  teach  on  certiiin  evenings  of  the  week 
in  this  institution,  and  who  might  teach  on  other  evenings  in  some  of  those 
evening  schools. 

Courses  of  Tjectures  have  ceased  to  attract  and  interest. — The  old  institutions — 
those  of  the  Andei-sonian  University  of  Glasgow,  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution,  the  Manchester  and  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution — set 
out  with  the  intention  of  having  complete  courses  of  lectures,  and  they 
expected,  in  those  great  cities,  to  attract  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  working-classes  to  those  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  to  extend  to 
from  60  to  90  lectures  ;  and  those  lectures  were  to  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
aminations, and  were  to  assume  almost  all  the  forms  of  instruction  in  uni- 
versities. In  some  of  these  instituti(>ns  the  lectures  had  great  success.  I 
believe  they  had  great  success,  originally,  under  Dr.  Birkbeck,  in  Glasgow; 
they  had  great  success  in  the  institution  which  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  at  Manchester,  and  also  in  Liverpool,  and, 
I  believe,  in  London  ;  but  the  history  of  mechanics'  institutions  has  shown 
that  these  complete  courses  of  lectures,  even  in  the  great  towns,  have 
gradually  been  abandoned.  Tlie  lectures  have  also  Iwcome  less  and  lew 
scientific,  and  more  and  more  literary  and  general ;  and  the  number,  of 
course,  has  greatly  increased,  while  the  numl)er  of  lectures  in  each  course 
has  greatly  diminished.  Thus,  in  the  union  of  Yorkshire  institutions,  it  is 
reported  that  out  of  a  thousand  lectures  given  in  certain  institutions  there, 
694  courses  consisted  of  only  two  lectures  each.  Now,  I  relate  these  facts 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
institution  to  the  exceeding  importance  of  class-instruction. 

Class-instruction. — Tlie  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  must,  neces- 
sarily, at  first  be  elementary.  The  classes  will  be  devoted  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  similar  matters.  Tlie  students  attending  these  classes  need  to  be 
brought  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  they 
need  to  be  assisted  at  every  stage  ;  they  need  that  the  whole  course  of  in- 
struction should  be  thoroughly  logical,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
constant  examinations,  and  that  it  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time. 
When  you  approach  the  higher  subjects,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  form  of 
class-instruction  is  also  greatly  preferable  to  general  instruction  by  lectures 
untested  by  examination,  or  even  to  the  very  extensive  courses  of  lectures 
I  have  adverted  to,  when  they  were  tested  by  examination. 

Oompetiiit>€  Examination  and  Prizes. — But  in  order  to  increase  the  degree  of 
interest  which  is  felt  by  young  men  of  the  working  classes  in  these  courses 
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of  instruction,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  of  late  put  forth  a  scheme  of  prizes. 
It  has  offered  prizes  to  the  whole  of  the  mechanics'  institutions  of  the 
country  that  have  entered  into  union  with  it.  In  the  first  year,  18o5, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  defects  in  the  mode  in  which  this  scheme  was 
worked,  very  few  candidates  offered  themselves  for  examination.  But,  in 
this  year,  52  candidates  have  appeared  in  London,  and  a  very  interesting 
report  has  been  published  of  tlie  cxaminatirms  which  there  occurred.  I 
am  very  glad,  also,  to  be  inform e<l  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
that  it  is  intended  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  north  of  England,  proba- 
bly at  Manchester,  and  that  the  mechanics'  institutions  and  Lyceums  of 
this  country  will  be  invited  to  send  students  to  comixite  for  tlie  prizes  at 
that  examination.  I  believe,  likewise,  that  the  Bishop  of  ^Lmchester  has 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, that  a  local  examination,  I  believe  of  a  somewhat  lower  order  as 
respects  the  subjects  and  quality  of  the  examination,  should  be  instituted 
in  that  union  ;  and  I  believe  that  8t<.^ps  will  be  tiiken  to  communicate  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutions,  with  the  respective 
local  institutions,  concerning  that  examination.  There  is  also  another 
proposal  which  seems  to  me  to  have  considerablo  merit,  and  that  is,  that 
not  merely  should  a  prize  be  given,  but  that  the  prize  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  certificate,  and  that  the  certificate  should  set  forth  in  it  the 
period  during  which  the  holder  of  it  has  attended  the  mechanics*  institu- 
tion, the  several  studies  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  degree  of 
attention  which  he  has  paid  to  those  studies,  and  should  define  the  pro- 
ficiency' which  he  has  acquired.  Provided  tlie  heads  of  manufacturing 
firms  would  agree  to  give  these  certificates  a  commercial  value,  I  think 
great  importance  might  be  attached  to  tliem,  and  they  would  have  a  great 
effect  in  stimulating  young  men  to  go  to  the  mechanics'  institutions,  there 
to  acquire,  by  persevering  attention  to  their  studies,  a  certificate  which  the 
masters  would  value  as  a  proof  of  merit. 

IngtrudUm  in  Science  in  ite  Ajfplicatiom. — I  cannot  conceive  a  district,  which 
owes  almost  all  its  commercial  prosperity  to  the  steam-engine,  where  it 
would  be  proper  in  a  great  town  like  that  of  Oldham,  to  be  without  dia- 
grams and  models  illustrating  the  theory  of  heat,  and  also  the  mechanical 
combinations  and  the  history  of  the  steam-engine.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  thoroughly  practical  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  heat 
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and  of  the  mechanism  of  the  steam-engine  would  be  attractive  among  the 
working  classes.  Now,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  any  country  for  the  in- 
ventions dependent  ui)on  machinery.  The  Americans  are  active  rivals 
with  us  ;  we  find  that  in  almost  every  department  of  trade  they  make 
some  improvements  in  the  macliines  which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
country.  Even  in  agriculture  we  receive  machines  from  America  ;  but 
there  is  no  great  desire  in  this  country  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  in 
other  countries  in  machinery.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  every  thing  that 
relates  to  art.  We  have  agencies  established  in  every  jiart  of  the  world, 
to  give  us  at  the  first  moment  the  French  designs  as  soon  as  they  appear  in 
the  market ;  and  we  are  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  in  our  print, 
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shawl,  and  muslin  tnule  upon  the  French.  I  think  this  ought  not  to  be.  I 
think  il  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  native  talent ;  I  think  it  aiiMB 
simply  from  the  fact  that  wc  have  not  had  institutionH  in  this  country  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  talent  that  exists,  and  that  the  drawing  claat 
which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to 
found  ouc:ht  to  he  connected  with  every  one  of  these  mechanics'  institutions. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Fox,  who  has  signalized  his  counec^tion  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  an  earnest  and  efficient  advocacy  of  a  system  of  National 
Educatiim — took  part  in  these  exercises. 

Tlie  Lyceum  is  not  a  Charity. — I  heartily  congratulate  the  president,  and 
managers,  and  members  of  the  Oldliam  Lyceum,  and,  I  may  add,  the  in- 
liabitauts  in  general,  who  I  hoi>c  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  partakers  of  its 
benefits.  And  I  will  say  of  the  institution,  that  although  a  noble  liber- 
ality and  a  wise  generosity  have  aided  in  the  erection  of  the  beautiful 
building  which  wc  saw  this  morning,  although  rank  and  station  have 
lent  their  countenance,  and  not  only  lent  their  countenance,  but  given 
most  admirable  counsel  in  connection  with  laying  the  foundation-stone, 
apd  with  this  celebration  of  the  opening  on  the  present  occasion ;  yet 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  and  duly  and  gratefully  appreciating  this, 
I  would  say  I  do  not  regard — ^I  hoj^e  none  of  you  will  regard — that 
institution  as  a  charity.  It  is  not  a  charity,  it  is  an  assistance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pursue  the  enjo}Tnent  of  their  birthright, 
of  the  full  development  of  their  faculties,  of  their  training  up  to  all  that 
may  become  a  man,  and  their  reaching  all  the  enjoyments  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  within  the  grasp  of  man.  I  say  in  the  words  of  the 
ring  which  I  wear  on  my  finger,  and  with  which  the  women  of  Oldham 
married  me  to  the  cause  of  e<lucation — that  **  education  is  the  birthright  d 
all."  Providence,  which  brings  a  living  soul  into  a  ti^-ilized  community, 
give«  that  soul,  at  the  hands  of  the  community,  a  claim  for  such  instruc- 
tion as  may  develop  its  diversified  powers,  and  secure  to  it  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  in  the  chase  of  goodness  and  of  happiness.  The  Lyceiun  merely 
gives  to  the  young  persons  who  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
facilities  for  that  purpose.  It  says, — '*  You  know,  you  estimate,  you  claim 
your  birthright.  Come  here,  then,  and  work  it  out.  Gain  the  knowledge 
which  you  desire,  gain  the  training  of  your  faculties  for  which  you  are 
anxious  ;  if  you  do  so,  you  must  pay  the  price."  I  don't  mean  any  money 
price, — you  may  have  something  to  do  in  that  way,  to  a  reasonable  amount, 
but  I  say  you  must  pay  the  price  of  toil,  and  industry,  and  resolute  perse- 
verance, of  diligently  availing  yourselves  of  all  the  means  within  yonr 
reach  ;  you  must  go  on,  if  the  time  you  have  be  but  very  limited ;  yon 
must  go  on  making  the  most  of  that  time — you  must  add  atom  to  atom  of 
knowledge,  until  you  pile  up  a  spacious  building,  and  you  must  thus  worit 
your  way  and  show  that  you  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  dignity  of  your 
own  nature,  of  the  capacity  of  your  powers,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  your 
destiny. 

May  it  stand  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  knowledge  over  ignorance, 
and  of  goodness,  order,  and  progress  over  crime  and  sensuality !    May  tt 
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stand  as  a  temple,  where  young  and  ingenious  minas  shall  inquire  after 
truth,  where  they  shall  be  animated,  not  with  the  love  of  excelling  merely, 
but  with  the  love  of  excellence  ;  where  they  shall  be  all  anxious  to  go  on, 
still  accumulating  their  stores  of  knowledge,  and  still  calling  their  £acul- 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  into  active  exercise  !  May  it  be  as  a  fountain  from 
which  rich  streams  of  knowledge  shall  How  over  the  land,  and  which,  tak- 
ing various  directions  from  that  as  from  a  centre,  sliall  airry  uuvnlfold  fertility 
with  them,  and  rich  harvests  of  thought,  which  may  be  gathered  in  by  the 
rising  and  by  future  generations  till  they  shall  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them  !  May  it  be  a  shrine  where,  from 
time  to  time,  one  and  another  shall  arise  to  much  more  than  local  emi- 
nence— shall  win  a  name  that  nations  shall  pronounce  with  reverence,  and 
take  his  place  among  the  laurelled  ;  and  may  it  be  a  monument  of  pro- 
gress— of  that  bright  law  of  progress  which  luis  been  so  repeatedly  and  so 
well  adverted  to  this  evening — ^that  law  of  progress  which  is  the  gieat  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  humanity  ! 

The  meeting  concluded  with  addresses  from  various  other  speakers. 

The  building,  whose  inauguration  was  thus  marked,  contivins  a  news- 
room, lecture-hall,  class-rooms,  library,  &c.,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£6000.  To  institute  the  Prize  scheme,  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
the  President,  Mr.  Piatt,  said  "  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  contribu- 
ting a. silver  medal  annually,  and  a  sum  of  five  guineas  to  the  best  mathe- 
matician." 

The  Salford  Free  Museum  and  Library,  established  in  18ij0,  and  main- 
tained by  a  property  tax  on  the  Borough  of  Salford,  has  an  aggregate  of 
18,555  volumes,  of  which  12,603  are  in  the  reference  dei)artment,  and  5,952 
in  the  lending  department,  both  of  which  are  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
Borough.  About  400  readers  frequent  the  reading-room  daily,  and  about 
2000  people  visit  the  museum,  which  i?  fille^l  with  objects  of  art.  Hie 
Executive  Committee,  in  their  report  for  1856,  remark:  "The  issue  of 
books  in  the  year  amounts  to  142,484  volumes — ^and  each  l)ook  in  the 
library  has  in  eflfect  been  tiiken  out  or  referred  to  seven  or  eight  times, — 
68,634  volumes  have  been  taken  to  the  dwellings  of  the  readers — three- 
fifths  of  whom  are  under  39  years  of  age,  one-fifth  are  females,  and  nine- 
tenths  are  working  people — and  that  the  demand  for  works  of  science,  and 
history,  and  biography  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase."  An  ad- 
ditional wing  to  the  building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2500. 

The  Mbchaihcs'  In8titute  at  Manchester  was  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  which  erected  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  classes,  and  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  new  edifice,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £10,000,  by  an 
Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition — the  fifth  of  the  kind  held  by  this  body — 
the  first  having  been  held  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
held  in  England. 
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Thx  Liwra  Mbchakics'  Ikstitutiok. — The  opening  lecture  was  given  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  of  Wandsworth,  and  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  Sept.  26.  We  give  his  strong  practical  common  sense 
on  two  important  points. 

Progress  in  Learning  does  not  depend  on  UsaeherSf  Bocks,  or  Apparahu. — I  wish 
to  place  before  you  a  great  truth,  which  somehow  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  our  educational  discussions.  It  is  this,  that  learning  must  oome 
from  within,  not  from  without — that  listening  to  a  lecture  is  not  learning— 
that  looking  at  a  man  making  experiments  does  not  teach  you  to  manipu- 
late in  science.  Only  think  of  a  man  learning  to  make  shoes,  or  to  sing,  ot 
to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  by  attending  lectures  on  shoemaking  or 
music.  Believe  me,  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  literature,  there  is  no  rail- 
road to  the  temple  of  science  ;  "  coaching"  may  take  a  man  part  of  thfi 
way,  but  it  invariably  leaves  him  worse  prepared  to  encounter  the  difiScol* 
ties  of  the  rest  of  the  ascent.  He  who  wishes  to  mount  must  gird  up  the 
loins  of  bis  mind.  Liecturers  and  teachers  are  all  very  well  to  keep  idle 
boys  to  their  work  and  to  stimulate  the  indolent.  They  are  also  useful, 
like  finger-posts,  to  point  out  the  road  you  should  follow,  but  they  will 
take  you  very  little  of  it.  A  man  can  no  more  learn  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brains  than  lie  can  take  exercise  by  getting  another  man  to. 
walk  for  him.  All  mental  Improvement  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  eelf- 
improvement.  The  fuod  of  the  mind  is  like  the  food  of  the  body — it  mutt 
be  assimilated  before  it  can  benefit  the  system.  I  do  not  say  that  it  it 
within  the  compass  of  every  man's  understanding  to  become  a  profound 
mathematician ;  men's  minds  are  not  constituted  all  alike  ;  their  under* 
standings  arc  as  various  as  their  faces ;  but  such  a  one  may  become  an 
accomplished  Ihiguist,  or  an  expert  chemist,  or  a  keen  observer  of  the  manr 
ifold  operations  of  nature.  The  Almighty  has  supplied  us  with  subjects  d 
thought  as  diverse  as  the  phases  of  the  understanding.  But,  you  will  say, 
though  books  arc  cheap,  and  may  easily  be  procured,  we  have  no  apparatua, 
and  apparatus  are  scarce  and  dear,  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor  man  to 
obtain.  Now,  here  is  another  error.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  talk 
about  apparatus  for  teaching  science,  and  the  necessity  there  is  that  the 
State  should  manufacture  it  and  supply  it  at  a  cheap  rate  to  schools  and  to 
Institutions  like  this.  A  man  who  is  eager  to  learn — who  is  determined  to 
know  his  subject — may,  if  he  be  at  all  handy,  or  with  the  as8i|tance  of  the 
village  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  extemporize  his  apparatus.  Polished  mftr 
hogany,  and  exi)ensive  bras.s-work  and  complicated  adjustments,  are  not  at 
all  essential.  It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Dr.  Wollaston,  the 
inventor  of  the  method  of  rendering  platinum  malleable,  that  when  a  con- 
tinental chemist  of  some  celebrity  called  on  him,  and  expressed  a  'viish  to 
be  shoM(n  over  the  laboratories  in  which  science  had  been  enriched  by  ao 
many  important  discoveries,  the  Doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and, 
pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  with  a  few  watch  glasses,  teet 
papers,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow-pipe  on  it,  said,  ''There  is  all  the 
laboratory  that  I  have."  Believe  me,  whatever  science  you  take  up  to 
learn,  costly  apparatus  are  not  necessary — they  are  only  the  charlataniem  of 
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science.  Now,  do  not  mistake  me  ;  I  am  speaking  about  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  not  of  making  discoveries  in  it.  To  make  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  a  telescope  like  that  of  Lord  Rosse  would  be  required.  To  carry 
on  investigations  in  botany  and  other  departments  of  natural  history,  very 
complicated,  highly  finished  and  very  costly  microscopes  are  a  necessity, 
while  a  microscope  amply  sufficient  for  educational  purposes  may  be  bought 
for  ten  shillings.  Again,  the  poor  hard-working  young  man  may  say, 
**  How  can  I  compete  successfully  with  a  man  of  ample  means  and  plenty  of 
leisure  time  at  his  disposal,  who  has  so  many  favorable  opportunities  for 
improving  himself — so  many  aids  and  appliances  in  the  shape  of  expensive 
books  and  costly  apparatus,  and  experienced  tutors  provided  him  ?"  Now, 
this  is  an  error.  ITie  ways  of  Providence  are  not  so  unc<iuiil,  after  all. 
The  young  oak  that  is  nurtured  in  the  hot-house  will  never  become  the 
monarch  of  the  woods  on  the  exposed  hill-side,  lliey  are  parasitical  plants 
that  stunt  and  choke  the  tree  they  seemed  to  shelter.  ITie  minds  of  men 
80  brought  up  are  too  often  without  spring  ;  they  are  deficient  in  elasticity 
of  intellect,  and  they  often  want  that  one  moral  quality  of  mind  which 
breathes  life  and  vigor  into  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  absence  of 
which  no  others  can  compensate,  even  by  their  presence  in  excess,  I  mean 
that  unflinching  determination  not  to  be  borne  down  by  difficulties — that 
enduring  perseverance  not  to  be  over-mastered  by  defeat.  He  among  you 
who  can  put  forth  into  action  such  energy  of  will  does  not  much  rc(iuire 
external  aid.  He  need  not  care  whether  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad  or  not, 
for  he  has  got  him  at  home.  Tliis  is  no  mere  tlieoretical  reasoning.  Tlie 
views  I  place  before  you  are  amply  confirmed  by  experience.  Columbus 
was  not  the  last  by  many  who  showed  how  the  impossible  may  be  reduced 
to  the  practical.  It  was  the  indomitable  resolution  of  Columbus,  his 
mi}ielding  energy,  that  enabled  him  to  verify  his  conceptions,  and  to  real- 
ize his  theory.  Look  at  the  perseverance  of  Kepler,  who  for  years  and 
years  groped  his  way  through  dry,  perplexed,  and  endless  arithmetical  cal- 
culations till  he  saw  that  first  fiiint  ray  of  light,  which  burst  out  as  the  sun 
in  the  mind  of  Newton,  and  revealed  those  laws  concealed  since  the  creation, 
by  which  the  Almighty  constituted  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  Turn 
where  you  will,  you  find  indomitable  perseverance  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  success.  Who  is  there  so  cold  as  to  read  without  emotion  the 
heroic  struggles  of  that  brave  old  Huguenot,  Bernard  Palissy,  the  potter, 
who,  despite  of  failure  after  failure,  the  ridicule  of  enemies,  the  sneere  of 
friends,  the  remonstrances  of  his  family,  still  held  on,  till  a  success 
unhoped  for  at  last  crowned  his  efforts.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  take  a  more 
fortmiate  example  in  our  own  country,  we  may  name  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  the  great  inventor  of  the  cotton-spimiing  machine,  who,  till  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  continued  to  practise  as  a  barber  in  his  native  town. 
The  characteristic  quality  of  liis  mind  was  not  deep  thinking,  but  unyield- 
ing tenacity  of  purpose.  If  any  one  who  hears  me  is  disheartened  by  his 
daily  toil,  or  discouraged  by  the  want  of  books,  let  him  read  the  autobi- 
ography of  the  late  William  Gifford,  for  many  years  the  learned  and  talented 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.     Of  his  early  life  he  thus  writes,  "  I  possessed 
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at  this  time  but  one  book  in  the  world,  it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  giT«n 
to  me  by  a  young  woman  who  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered  it 
as  a  treasure.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of  several  nights  successively ; 
this  carried  me  some  way  into  the  science  ;  I  had  not  a  f&rthing  on  earth, 
nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  resource.  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  an  old  blunt<^^  awl."  Now,  here 
was  a  man,  almost  without  instruction  or  apparatus  of  any  kind,  who  ooH" 
trived  to  master  the  elements  of  a  sound  education,  which  eveutiially  led 
him  to  power,  eminence,  and  wealth.  Chance  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  extension  of  knowledge.  Tliousands  had  seen  apples  fall  to  the  ground 
before  the  time  of  Newton.  But  it  was  to  his  mind  only  that  the  simple 
fact  wiis  suggestive.  It  fell  upon  a  mind  prepared  for  its  reception. 
Everybody  knew  that  oxygen  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  that  it  is  largely 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  simple 
obvious  facts  were  applied  to  compel  the  air  we  breathe  to  supply  fuel  to 
our  iron  furnaces,  a  process  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  whole  Inm 
manufacture.  Great  discoveries  are  everj'where  cropping  out/  beneath  our 
feet,  if  we  would  only  look  before  us.  See  what  vast  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try and  natuml  science  were  due  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  I  mention  him 
the  more  willingly,  as  he  is  another  and  a  signal  example  of  a  man  who, 
bom  in  a  humble  station,  by  the  brilliancy  of  liis  talents,  his  unrelaxing 
perseverance  and  intensity  of  will,  niised  himself  to  high  social  position, 
and  took  his  place  as  the  very  first  of  Euroi)ean  philosophers.  When  a 
surgeon's  errand-boy  in  Penzance,  he  attempted  to  make  experiments  on 
the  properties  of  air  ;  and  what,  you  will  be  curious  to  know,  was  his  labor- 
atory ?  AVhy,  the  vials  and  Iwttles  of  his  master's  shop.  His  biographer, 
with  great  justice,  observes,  luvd  Sir  Humphry  Davy  been  furnished,  in  tlie 
comiuencenicnt  of  his  career,  with  all  those  aj)pliances  he  enjoyed  at  a  mora 
recent  perio<l,  it  is  very  pn>bable  that  he  might  never  have  acquired  that 
wonderful  tact  of  manipulation,  that  ability  of  suggesting  experiments,  and 
of  contriving  apiNiratus  so  as  to  meet  and  surmount  the  difficulties  which 
must  constintly  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  through  the 
unbeaten  tracks  and  unexplored  regions  of  science.  The  self-taught 
mechanician  and  astronomer,  Ferguson,  when  watching  his  master's  sheep 
by  night,  used  to  lie  on  his  back,  and  note  the  relative  distances  of  the  stan 
by  means  of  beads  stnmg  upon  a  string.  Tlie  profound  mathematidan, 
Pascal,  drew  his  geometrical  diagrams  with  a  bit  of  coal.  Surely,  if  it  be 
true  that  Nature,  or  rather  Nature's  God,  never  acts  in  vain,  it  must  hare 
been  designcrl  that  the  raie  gifts  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  some 
individual  men,  taken  here  and  there  out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  rank  or  station — the  peasant  boy  is  as 
richly  endowetl  as  the  peer's  son — surely,  I  say,  it  must  have  been  intended 
that  those  priceless,  because  unpurchasablo,  gifts  should  be  cultivated,  and 
developed  for  the  general  benefit  of  all.  Hence  it  is  that,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  word  which  in  a  certain  connection  is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  signl- 
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fied  money  placed  out  in  trost  to  be  augmented  and  improved,  ha8  actually 
oome  specially  to  stand  for  mental  endowments,  and  the  word  "  talents"  no 
longer  signifies  pieces  of  ancient  coins,  but  that  mental  treasure  which  God 
has  committed  to  the  charge  of  some  of  us  for  the  general  advancement  of 
mankind.  Consider  the  many  advantages  which  even  the  poorest  of  you 
have,  as  compared  with  those  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  illustrious  men, 
some  of  whose  names  I  have  placed  before  you.  If  they  could  accomplish 
BO  much  in  the  face  of  poverty,  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  their  fellows,  in 
solitude,  without  sympathy,  without  books,  without  apparatus,  how  much 
more  ought  to  be  expected  from  you  who  live  in  happier  times,  when  all 
those  things  of  which  they  felt  the  want,  are  in  a  g^eat  measure  supplied 
to  you. 

TheCbmpdUive  Examination  and  Prize  System  of  the  Society  of  Arts. — The  Soci- 
ety of  Arts  of  London,  whose  Royal  President,  aided  by  its  Council,  not 
only  matured  the  crude  notions  of  an  international  display  of  works  of 
industry  and  art  into  a  grand  conce[)tion,  but  realized  it  as  a  fact  in  the 
Palace  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  erected  in  Hyde-park,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  present  half  century,  the  same  Society  are  now  prepared  to  carry  into 
intellectual  matters  that  principle  of  competition  which  was  then  sanctioned 
and  confirmed  in  material  things.  We  propose  to  hold  public  examinations 
conducted  by  men,  some  of  them  of  the  very  highest  eminence  in  literature 
and  science.  We  commenced  the  system  last  June,  at  our  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  the  results  were,  indeed,  most  flattering  and  unexpected. 
For  the  information  of  those  here  present,  who  may  not  be  fully  acquainted 
with  what  the  Society  of  Arts  is  now  doing,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  our  proceedings.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  all,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
the  principal  Mechanics*  Institutions  of  the  country,  nearly  400  in  number, 
are  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.  To  ascertain  how  far  our  proposal 
might  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  of  the  great  em- 
ployers of  labor,  whether  intellectual  or  bodily,  throughout  the  country, 
we  issued  for  signature  a  declaration  of  confidence  in  our  fitness  to  under- 
take such  a  task,  and  of  opinion  affinning  its  importance.  Although  our 
scheme  was  not  mature<i  until  the  February  of  last  year,  err  put  forth  to  the 
world,  as  one  that  would  bo  actually  worked  out,  until  the  beginning  of 
April,  yet  we  had  no  less  than  56  candidates  at  our  examinations  in  the 
Society's  House  in  the  Adelphi,  which  extended  over  four  days,  the  10th, 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  June,  for  nine  hours  each  day.  Now  you  will  be 
curious  to  learn  the  results  of  that  examination.  Our  best  mathematician 
was  a  young  man  from  Leeds,  a  bookseller's  shop-boy.  He  passed  so  good 
an  examination  that  the  managers  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  much  to  their 
credit,  have  appointed  him  Assistant-Observer,  a  situation  which,  to  one  of 
his  predecessors,  opened  the  way  to  rank  and  fortune.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
establish  a  public  Registry  of  their  certificated  candidates,  which  they  pro- 
pose to  throw  open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  those  persons  who  may  desire  to 
make  merit  and  intelligence  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  employ. 
Our  examinations  will  be  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality,  and 
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with  the  greatest  strictness.  Indeed,  the  examiners  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  candidates,  as  they  recognise  thorn  only  by  the  number  on 
their  cards  of  admission.  The  Society  of  Arts,  tliroiigh  its  Board  of  Exion- 
iners,  pledges  its  credit  and  character  that  the  certificntcs  which  it  issues, 
whatever  the  grade,  shall  state  with  the  most  precise  accuracy  attainable, 
and  without  the  least  tincture  of  exaggeration,  the  clear,  uncolored  truth. 
It  is  this  truthfulness  that  will  constitute  tlie  entire  value  of  our  certificates. 
But  now  some  among  you  may  object  to  this  plan  of  general  examinations, 
and  say,  examinations  do  not  communicate  knowledge.  This  is  quite  tme; 
our  Society  does  not  profess  to  teach.  It  leaves  education,  and  the  instruo* 
tion  which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  education,  in  the  hands  of  the  variooB 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  country,  whether  they  be  schools  or 
colleges,  Trade  Schools  or  Mechanics'  Institutions.  But  it  does  profess  to 
test  and  set  its  seal  to  the  attainments  of  those  whom  it  examines,  in  the 
shape  of  the  certificates  it  awards  and  the  prizes  it  beptows.  It  is  too  mudi 
taken  for  granted  by  educators  in  general,  that  when  you  have  built  a 
school -house,  divided  it  out  into  class-rooms,  hung  the  walls  with  maps  and 
diagrams,  and  appointed  a  teacher  with  a  committee  of  management,  edu- 
cation must  go  on  as  it  were  by  machinery.  Though  you  catch  your  boyi 
and  impound  them  in  your  school-rooms,  you  cannot  force  them  to  learn. 
But  once  hold  out  to  your  pupils  the  inducement  that  everj'  hour  they  give 
to  hard  labor,  to  real  hard  work,  will  tell  on  their  future  mental  position 
and  prospects  of  life,  mark  what  a  face  of  reality  it  will  put  upon  all  they 
are  doing,  how  their  attention  will  be  awakened.  I  have  had  many 
instances  of  this  brought  under  my  notice  during  the  lant  few  mouths. 

Now  look  at  this  matter  fi*om  another  point  of  \iew.  ITie  son  of  the  no- 
bleman or  the  country  squire,  when  at  one  of  the  public  schools,  has  all  the 
rewards  the  University  can  bestow  full  in  his  view  :  its  honors,  its  prizes, 
its  scholars,  its  fellowships,  its  professorships  are  all  within  his  reach.  Hie 
very  highest  honors  a  subject  can  attain  to,  loom  in  the  distance.  What 
stimulants  are  these  to  unflagging  exertion.  Do  not  motives  such  as  these 
invigorate  and  confirm  the  "constant  will"  to  persevere  to  the  endf 
What  inducements  equivalent  to  these — I  do  not  say  equal,  but  even  like 
in  kind — do  we  hold  out  to  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  lower  clanses  T 
Why  should  the  son  of  the  tailor  or  the  slioemaker  or  greengrocer  pore  in 
solitude  over  books,  and  filch  from  idle  sports  and  boyish  amusements  the 
few  hours  he  can  abstract  from  daily  toil  ?  He  may  become  a  profound 
mathematician.  Who  knows,  or  cares  any  thing  about  it,  or  thinks  he  is 
other  than  a  mere  pretender  ?  he  may  become  a  great  chemist ;  who  be* 
lieves  him  ?  or  a  good  botanist ;  who  put«  faith  in  his  pretensions  ?  Tlie 
pure  gold  passes  for  base  metal,  because  there  is  no  legitimate  authority  to 
stamp  it  with  the  impress  which  would  make  it  current.  But  for  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  who  would  have  ever  heard  any  thing  about  those  young 
men  who  obtained  our  certificates,  or  known  any  thing  of  their  attain- 
ments ?  Chambers  would  have  remained  in  obscurity,  selling  lHx>ks  in  a 
little  shop,  or  working  problems  in  solitude,  had  not  the  Society  of  Arts 
dragged  him  forth  out  of  darkness  into  light.     Few  of  you,  I  dare  say, 


knew  that  jon  had  a  very  promising  young  chemist  among  you  until  the 
Board  of  Examiners  had  awarded  a  certificate  in  chemistry  to  your  towns- 
man Charles  Wells.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  probable  working  of  such 
a  scheme  in  actual  operation.  If  every  boy  who  goes  to  a  commercial 
school,  or  every  young  man  who  attends  classes  at  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  * 
were  conyinced  of  this,  that  the  Society  of  Arts'  certificate,  under  seal,  was 
a  sure  passport  to  recognition  and  employment,  can  you  not  see  what  a 
great  encouragement  you  give,  what  a  strong  motive  you  hold  out  to  in- 
creased and  intensified  exertions  ?  Again,  consider  how  the  Society  of  Arts' 
Examination  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  educational  test  of  the  relative  merits 
of  dififerent  colleges,  and  schools  and  classes.  Success  at  the  Society's  Ex- 
aminations would  test  the  Idnd  of  instruction  given,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Universities  indirectly  control,  guide,  and  test  the  instruction  of 
our  great  public  schools.  There  are  other  advantages  too  in  this  plan.  It 
Imposes  no  necessity  of  building  new  colleges  or  schools,  or  establishing 
professorships ;  it  takes  the  materials  and  tools  provided  to  our  hands  and 
operates  upon  and  by  them.  We  do  not  propose  to  establish  rival  schools 
or  antagonistic  collies  to  those  already  in  existence,  but  endeavoring  to 
deal  with  those  we  have,  we  shall  not  interfere  with  any  vested  rights, 
whether  real  or  supposed.  Co-operating  with  all,  opposed  to  nothing  but 
pretence  and  sham,  we  shall  neither  provoke  hostility  nor  alarm  suspicion, 
and  as  we  respect  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  religious  feelings  of  every 
class,  our  proceedings  will  have  no  tendency  to  excite  sectarian  animosity ; 
there  will  thus  be  no  ground  for  the  separation  of  religious  education  from 
secular  instruction.  Both  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves, 
their  union  will  be  secured  with  the  utmost  safety.  And  is  not  this  view 
actually  confirmed  by  the  fjEict,  that  men  whose  names  were  never  found  in 
juxtaposition  before  in  matters  of  education,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else, 
have  signed  our  declaration.  Our  declaration  is  headed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  then  come  the  names  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bsines,  of  Leeds,  the  educational  chief  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  North  of 
England,  of  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  their  political  representative  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  Member  for  Oldham,  the  advocate  of  sepa- 
rate secular  education.  Neither  have  we  any  political  aspect.  Amongst 
our  host  of  signatures  ,will  be  found  those  of  Lord  Ashburton,  that  zealous 
advocate  of  popular  education.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Robert 
Stephenson,  and  many  others  of  every  religious  sect  and  political  party. 
And  now,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  ask  you,  the  public,  and  through  you 
tiie  friends  of  education  and  progress  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  country,  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  noble  work 
it  has  undertaken.  How  are  we  to  co-operate,  you  will  say  :  is  it  by  sub- 
scribing money  to  the  funds  of  your  Society  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  We 
do  not  want  your  money.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  an  income  of  nearly 
£5000  a-year,  which,  being  economically  and  judiciously  managed,  is  am- 
ply sufiicient  for  the  development  of  its  public  objects.  But  you  can  most 
effectually  promote  this  movement  and  benefit  yourselves  at  the  same  time, 
No.  8.— [Vol.  HI.  No.  1.]— 17. 
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bj  taking  into  yoor  oonnting-housep,  warehouses,  ghops,  mannfiictoriet, 
mills,  and  factories  of  every  kind,  those  young  men  who,  by  obtaining  our 
certificates,  shall  have  proved  themselves  to  be  intelligent,  laborious,  sta- 
dious,  and  diligent.  Several  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  higheifc 
eluinence  in  the  country,  have  promised  us  their  co-operation  in  this  waj. 
That  enlightened  friend  of  education,  Mr.  John  Wood,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  £Ixcise,  has  placed  appointments  at  our  disposal.  In  this  w»y 
we  propose  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  activity  of  our  candidates,  llieir 
moral  characters  you  must  scrutinize  for  yourselves ;  we  profess  to  g^ve  no 
guarantee  on  that  head ;  we  undertake  to  answer  only  for  diligence  and 
acquirements.  Yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  oat 
of  every  hundred,  "a  young  man  who  must  necessarily  have  devoted  to 
study  a  large  portion  of  the  time  at  his  disposal,  (Tften  very  scant,  cui 
scarcely  have  had  much  leisure  for  idle  pursuits  or  vicious  indulgences." 

Colonel  Stees  in  his  Inaugural  Address  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  has  the 
following  remarks  as  to 

Agricultural  Laboren. — ^There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population  which  has  not  the  advantages,  such  as  they  may  be,  of  the 
operatives  iu  towns ;  removed,  like  the  former  class,  from  school  in  child* 
hood,  from  their  dispersion  over  a  considerable  area,  they  have  scarcely  the 
means  of  association  or  combination  for  the  erection  of  common  halli, 
common  libraries,  and  the  insuring  instruction  from  lectures — I  mean  the 
agricultural  laborers :  unlike  the  meclianic — from  him  the  further  meena 
of  mental  instruction  in  manhood  are  nearly  cut  off.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  by  the  poet,  that — 

**The  fleM*B  bis  study :  natore  is  bis  book ;" 

but  I  fear  in  the  main  his  mental  faculties  are  rarely  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  him  to  reap  much  profit  from  the  study  of  the  fields  or  of  nature. 
Beyond  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  few  of  his  own  mental  standard,  the 
animal.s  he  tends  arc  his  associates,  and  he  lives  and  dies  almost  debarred 
from  intellectual  development.  The  agricultural  laborer,  therefore,  is  pe- 
culiarly an  object  for  the  thought  and  consideration  of  the  promoters  of 
instruction  amongst  the  poor.  For  him  I  see  little  help,  except  through 
village  lending-libraries,  if  established  by  the  country  gentlemen,  like  thoee 
of  the  Hant^^  and  Wilts  Adult  Educational  Society ;  but  chiefly  his  help 
must  come  from  the  itinerant  l)Ook  hawkers,  designated  by  the  Fren<A 
**  colporteurs,'*  I  presume  from  carrying  their  packs  upon  their  necks  or 
shoulders.  The  books  so  hawked  must  necessarily  be  very  cheap  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  agricultural  laborer ;  and  of  «vhat  vital  importance 
it  is  that  the  information  they  are  capable  of  imparting  should  not  only  be 
useful,  but  hanuless,  while  it  is  to  l)e  feared  the  present  supplies  by  the 
hawker  stand  in  opposition  to  the  latter  category.  Is  it  not  an  object, 
therefore,  worthy  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  keeping  i*ith  its  other 
labors,  to  organi7ie  a  system  of  supply  to  hawkers,  of  selected  and 
cheaper  l)ooks  for  the  agricultural  classes,  for  self-study  and  improvement, 
with  the  possible  result  of  the  Society  finding  itself  applied  to  for  examiners 
to  grant  certificates  of  intellectual  competency  to  members  of  a  class  who 
have  hitherto  rarely  aspired  to  any  other  distinction  than  that  of  being 
good  farm-servants  ? 
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Sm  Edward  Bxh^wee  Lttton  at  the  Examixation  and  Festival  op 
Bishop's  Stobtford  High  School,  July,  1856,  addressed  the  company  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  I  give  utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
present,  when  I  express  the  interest  we  have  left  in  the  ceremony  we  have  wit- 
nessed, and  our  gratification  at  the  honors  justly  distributed  amongst  the  boy? 
who  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  a  Hertfordshire  school.  There  is  something  ii 
the  promise  of  excellence,  when  displayed  by  the  rising  generation,  which  awr 
kens  the  most  pleasing  reflections  in  us  of  maturer  years.  Strangers  though  \^ 
be  to  them,  yet  we  feel  a  pride  in  their  success  as  if  they  were  our  own  relations 
— and  relations,  indeed,  they  are,  because  our  country  is  the  beloved  mother  of 
hb  all ;  and  boys  are  the  younger  sons  of  that  mother,  who  will  grow  up  to  de- 
fend, and  serve,  and  cherish  her,  when  we  of  the  older  race  are  no  more.  Well, 
young  gentlemen,  did  you  commence  your  proceedings  with  the  National  Hymn 
of  "  Rule  Britannia."  For  how  did  Britannia  acquire  her  rule  ?  IIow  is  it,  that 
she  has  extended  her  sway  from  the  island  you  sttarcely  detect  on  your  map  of 
the  globe,  to  an  empire  covering  lands  unconquered  by  Alexander,  and  regions 
not  even  conjectured  by  Columbus  ?  How  has  she  achieved  an  empire  still  more 
durable  and  glorious  in  the  human  mind,  by  her  arts  and  sciences — ^by  her  wri- 
ters, her  warriors,  her  statesmen,  her  pliilosophers,  and  divines  ?  How  has  this 
been  done,  except  by  tlie  energy  and  intellect  of  the  men,  who  were  once  boys 
like  you  I  see  before  me — ^boys,  who  at  school  learned  the  value  of  generous  emu- 
lation and  the  desire  of  praise — boys,  who  at  school  learned  to  prize  sentiments 
And  gallant  actions — boys,  who  left  school  as  you  will  leave  this,  reared  and  dis- 
ciplined to  support  and  advance  the  Knglish  name  and  character,  in  whatever 
condition  of  life  Providence  might  place  their  lots.  Kverj-thing  which  makes  a 
nation  great,  and  its  institutions  lasting,  depends  upon  the  character  given  by 
education  to  its  boys.  And  tire  value  of  good  schools  does  not  depend  only  upon 
tiie  degree  of  book  learning  they  bestow,  but  upon  the  habits  of  mind  which 
they  may  form.  Now,  nothing  in  this  day's  exliibition,  and  the  reports  of  the  Ex- 
aminers, has  struck  mo  more  than  the  general  equahty  of  merit ;  but  whore  merits 
are  so  equal  and  general,  they  must  rest,  not  on  the  rare  phenomenon  of  genius, 
but  upon  habits  of  mind  capable  of  comprehensive  results.  You  know  Virgil 
tells  us  that  "labor  conquers  everything;"  and  believe  me,  my  young  friends, 
that  no  one  knows  what  he  can  do,  till  he  has  tried  might  and  main  to  do  it.  Yes, 
you  have  leaned  betimes  the  two  English  virtues — Application  and  Persever- 
ance. Every  one  can  not  be  a  genius,  but  every  one  can  resolve  ur>t  to  be  a 
dunce.  You  remember  the  story  of  the  young  Spartan  who  complained  that  his 
sword  was  too  short,  and  the  answer  he  received:  "Too  short  I  why,  then,  add 
a  step  to  it."  So  it  is  with  your  talent.  If  your  talent  is  not  long  enough  to 
get  at  your  object,  add  a  step  to  it — that  is,  eke  out  your  talent  by  good  heart 
and  determination,  and  go  in  and  win.  The^e  virtues  of  perseverance  and  ap- 
plication, once  made  habits,  will  last  you  all  your  lives,  though  you  may  never 
again  look  to  the  school  books  in  which  you  first  devoted  perseverance  and  ap- 
plication to  the  Latin  Syntax  or  the  Rule  of  Three.  When  you  leave  school, 
most  of  you  will  go  into  some  business  or  profession.  If  you  have  learned  to 
have  perseverance  and  application,  your  success  is  sure ;  every  difficulty  gives 
way  before  them.  By  those  habits  the  poor  become  rich — the  humblc-bom  ac- 
quire rank — and  even  those  who  are  naturally  dull  and  slow  of  intellect,  obtain 
the  advantages  and  rewards  of  talent.  These  qualities  are  to  a  man  upon  land 
what  a  life-belt  is  to  him  at  sea.     Let  him  buckle  round  his  breast  perseverance 
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and  application,  and  throw  him  where  you  will  into  the  ocean  of  life,  he  irill 
rise  to  the  surface. 

I  see,  sir,  (turning  to  Mr.  Goodman,)  that  you  and  the  other  masters  of  the 
school  have  carefully  instilled  those  qualities  which  it  becomes,  therefore,  almoit 
superfluous  in  mo  to  enforce — I  speak  the  sense  of  all  present  in  expressing  oar 
admiration  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  masters ;  but  the  masters  in  turn  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say,  that  at  a  good  school,  it  is  not  only  the  masters  who 
teach.  Boys  teach  each  other ;  and  tliat  not  in  the  scliool-room  alone — ^not  akme 
in  the  help  which  the  quick  give  to  the  slow,  the  more  advanced  to  the  mors 
backward — ^but  in  the  play-ground  as  well  as  the  school-room.  Let  mo  suppose 
what  liappens  in  some  schools,  but  which  is  apparently  a  bold  supposition,  ap- 
pUed,  young  gentlemen,  to  you — tliat  some  of  you  are  occasionally  lazy  and  stu- 
pid over  your  books — more  the  shame  certainly — but  then  in  the  play-ground, 
are  you  not  learning  some  of  these  lessons  which  help  to  form  tlio  great  En^^ish 
character  ?  Do  you  not  there  learn — ^boys  did  in  my  school,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  tell  me  yours  do — do  you  not  learn  to  prize  honor  and  courago— learn  to 
despise  both  the  coward  and  the  buUy ;  learn  how  hateful  is  malice,  and  how 
contemptible  is  every  specie  of  falsehood,  shabblncss  and  meanness  ?  And  if 
boys  learn  only  those  matters,  tliey  go  forth  into  life,  as  I  hope  you  will  go,  with 
the  ground  work  already  formed  of  that  manly  English  character  which  makes 
kind,  brave,  and  honorable  men.  Ijoys.  from  this  day  I  shall  feci  an  interest  in 
the  career  of  all  of  you.  Yours  hence  I  shall  hear  of  some  distinction  obtained, 
or  some  praiseworthy  action  done,  by  one  or  more  of  those  whom  I  now  address. 
I  shall  bo  told,  "  Why  that  was  one  of  the  boys  you  addressed  at  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford  in  1856."  Would  you  make  this  school  the  pride  of  the  county  ?  "Well, 
tlien,  let  your  reputation  hereafler  make  yourselves  the  pride  of  the  scliooL  You 
who  have  this  day  received  prizes  justly  due  to  you,  continue  to  cultivate  the 
qualities  which  will  equally  insure  prizes  in  the  world.  You  who  have  tried  fi» 
prizes,  and  this  time  failed,  be  consoled  when  I  tell  you  from  my  ezperiencs^ 
tliat  a  failure  in  the  first  instance  oflen  ensures  the  greater  triumph  in  the  end, 
because  it  tests  ones'  pluck,  stirs  up  ones'  metal,  and  makes  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  succeed  at  last  And  if— which  I  can  scarcely  suppose — ^there  be  some  of  you 
who  would  not  even  try  for  prizes,  well,  let  those  boys  look  well  into  their  own 
breasts,  and  if  they  see  there  no  sullen  jealousy,  no  mean  envy  of  those  who 
have  received  distinction,  but,  on  the  contrary',  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  credit 
reflected  on  the  school  that  they  belong  to ;  wh}',  then,  they  are  bravo  and  gen- 
erous fellows,  and,  some  day  or  other,  bravery  and  generosity  of  themselves  wlQ 
obtain  a  prize  in  the  world.  Still,  there  is  a  ^ide  diflerence  between  envy  and 
emulation.  And  though  you  do  not  grudge  others  the  honors  they  have  won — 
still,  seeing  now  how  those  honors  are  regarded — turn  it  well  in  your  own  minds^ 
if  you  will  not,  when  school  re-opens,  try  yourselves  for  honors,  which  no  one 
will  then  grudge  to  you.  Do  not  think,  tliat  when  we  give  a  prize  to  a  boy  who 
has  distinguished  himself)  it  is  only  his  cleverness  in  some  special  branch  of  8ta4j 
that  we  reward.  Perhaps  he  was  not,  in  that  branch  of  study,  so  peculiai^ 
clever ;  perhaps  many  other  boys  might  have  beaten  him  if  they  had  tried  M 
hard.  No  1  how  many  noble  qualities  may  have  spurred  on  that  boy  to  tiy  far 
the  prize  1  Perhaps  he  had  parents  whom  he  loved — some  indulgent  father, 
some  anxious  mother — and  he  knew  that  the  prize  would  make  them  so  proud. 
Perhaps  he  had  already  conceived  the  manly  wish  for  independence ;  he  looked 
on  to  the  future,  saw  that  he  had  his  own  way  to  make  in  hfe,  that  it  must  be 
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made  by  merits  and  that  every  credit  he  won  at  school  would  be  a  help  to  him 
in  the  world.  Or,  perhaps,  he  was  only  animated  by  that  desire  of  distinction 
which  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  elevated  sentiments  in  tlie  human  breast ;  it 
is  that  sentiment  which  inspires  the  poet  and  nerves  the  hero ;  it  was  that  senti- 
ment which  made  Nelson  see  not  death  but  immortality  in  the  terrors  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  cry — "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  I"  it  was  that  sentiment  which 
led  the  rank  and  file  of  the  English  soldiers  up  the  heights  of  Alma.  They  did 
not  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  to  wliose  very  jaws  they  marched  on  with  un- 
flinching tread ;  they  only  heard  the  whisper  at  their  hearts,  "  And  if  we  do 
our  duty  this  day,  what  will  they  say  of  us  in  England?"  Ay,  and  when  a  boy 
sitB  down  resolutely  to  his  desk — puts  aside  all  idle  pleasures,  Cices  everj'  tedious 
obstacle— firmly  bent  upon  honorable  distinction,  it  is  the  same  elevating  senti- 
ment wliich  whispers  to  hhn — ''  If  I  succeed,  what  will  they  say  of  me  at 
school  ?"  or  a  dearer  motive  still — "  What  will  they  say  of  me  at  home  ?"  Boys, 
when  I  look  at  your  young  faces,  I  could  fimcy  myself  a  boy  once  more  I  I  go 
back  to  the  day  when  I,  too,  tried  for  prizes,  sometimes  succeeding,  sometimes 
&iling.  I  was  once  as  fond  of  ploy  as  any  of  you,  and,  in  this  summer  weather, 
I  fear  my  head  might  have  been  more  full  of  cricket  tlian  of  Terence  or  even 
Homer ;  but  still  I  can  remember  that,  whether  at  work  or  play,  I  had  always  a 
deep,  though  a  quiet  determination,  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  would  be  a  somebody 
or  do  a  something.  That  determination  continues  with  me  to  tliis  day ;  it  keeps 
one  hope  of  my  boyhood  fresli,  when  other  hopes  have  long  since  faded  away 
And  now  that  we  separate,  let  it  be  with  that  hope  upon  both  sides — on  my  side, 
upon  yours, — that,  before  we  die,  we  v^ill  do  something  to  serve  our  country, 
may  they  make  us  prouder  of  each  other — and,  if  we  fail  there,  that  at  least  we 
will  never  wilfully  and  consciously  do  anytliing  to  make  us  ashamed  of  each  oth- 
er. But  even  in  this  we  must  not  rely  on  ourselves  alone ;  we  must  look  for  aid 
to  Him  who  reads  every  heart  and  strengthens  us  in  every  trial. 

In  the  proceedings  of  this  day  nothing  so  touched  and  moved  mo — nothing 
made  me  so  confident  of  your  future — as  the  circumstance  connected  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  you  so  feelingly  desired  me  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  your  instructor,  and  the  reverence  witli  which  the  gifl  was  accepted. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  add  to  what  your  master  has  said,  with  the 
authority  of  his  sacred  calling  and  the  eloquence  of  liis  earnest  affection.  Only 
one  word  would  I  say  upon  the  habit  of  private,  unwitnessed  prayer.  All  of 
you  have  been  taught  to  address  your  Creator  in  private  as  well  as  in  pubhc. 
Continue  that  habit  throughout  hfe — listen  to  no  excuses  to  lay  it  aside — ^you  can 
not  yet  conceive  its  uses  in  the  sharp  trials  of  manhood.  All  of  us  must  meet 
temptations,  none  of  us  ciia.  escape  errors ;  but  he  who  prays  in  private  never 
loses  the  redeeming  link  between  human  infirmity  and  divine  mercy.  To  bor- 
row an  image  from  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  our  English  church,  prayer  is 
like  the  ladder  which  the  patriarch  tow  in  his  dream,  the  foot  of  it  set  upon  the 
earth,  but  the  top  of  it  reacliing  heaven,  and  angels  ascending  and  descending ; 
ascending  to  bear  on  high  our  sorrows,  our  confessions,  our  thanksgivings ;  de- 
scending to  bear  back  to  us  consolation,  pardon,  and  the  daily  blessings  that 
call  forth  new  thanksgivings.  And  now  notliing  remains  for  me  but  to  thank 
you  for  the  credit  you  reflect  on  this  country,  and  to  wish  jou  happy  homes  and 
merry  holidays. 
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United  Association  of  Schoolmasters. — ^This  Association  originated  in  • 
meeting  of  persons  professionally  engaged  in  education,  held  in  London,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1853.  The  plan  of  the  Association  was  to  be  more  com- 
prehensive  than  any  existing  society  of  the  same  kind.  Its  object  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  elementary  education,  and  advance  tKe  interest  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  generally.  The  means  resorted  to,  are  general  meetings  for 
discussion,  and  lectures,  and  the  publication  of  these  proceedings,  together  with 
the  formation  of  an  educational  cabinet  of  books,  maps,  diagrams,  and  appera- 
tus  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  members. 

LIST  OP  LECTURES. 

1.  On  School  Registers,  for  rrcording  the  results  of  diiferent  methods  of  Instrae- 
tion.     By  Mr.  T.  Tate,  F.R.A  S.,  President. 

2.  The  Bible  the  basis  of  true  Education.    By  Mr.  £.  C.  Daintree,  of  Highbury 
Training  College,  Vice-President. 

3.  The  Schoolmaster's  Mission.    By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  M.  A.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Geography.    By  Mr.  R  Dunning,  of  the  Home  and  Coloiual 

School  Society,  Vice-President. 

5.  On  Teaching  Botany  in  Schools.     By  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Member  of  the  Botanical 

Society  of  London. 

6.  On  Teaching  Reading.    By  Mr.  W.  McLeod,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the  Royal  Military 

Asylum,  Chelsea,  Vice-President. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Common  Things.    By  Mr.  T.  Crampton,  Master  of  the  Brent- 
ford Public  School. 

8.  The  method  of  Teaching  Grammar.    By  Mr.  J.  Tilleard,  F.R.G.S.,  Corretpood- 

ing  Secretary. 
9   The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    By  Mr.  Sarll,  for  the  Ret. 
J.  Curwen,  Plaistow. 

10.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Common  Sense.     By  Mr.  T.  Tate. 

11.  On  the  Harmony  between  Science  and  Religion.     By  Mr.  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Scottish  Central  School,  Swallow  Street. 

12.  The  Past  and  Future  of  Engii-sh  Education.     By  Mr.  W.  Knighton,  M.A.,  Lee- 
tureron  Education  in  the  whitelands  Training  Institution. 

13.  On  Teaching  Reading.     By  Mr.  W.  McLeod. 

14.  On  Teaching  Social  Economy  in  Schools.     By.  Mr.  W.  A.  Shields,  Master  of 
the  Peckham  Birkbeck  Schools. 

15.  On  Rational  Gymnastics,  as  a  branch  of  Education.     By  Mr.  M.  Roth,  M.  D. 

16.  On  the  Methotl  of  Teaching  History.     By  Mr.  E.  C.  Daintree. 

17.  On  Teaching  Geography.    By  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  Lecturer  at  Higbbmj 
Training  College. 

18.  On  the  Infant  Garden  System.     By  Mr.  H.Hoffman. 

19.  On  the  Schoolmaster's  Relations  with  the  Government.     By  Mr.  E.  Simpeon. 

20.  On  Music  and  Musical  Instruction  in  Schools.     By  Mr.  T.  Murby,  Teacher  of 
singing  in  the  Boroush  Road  Normal  Institution. 

21.  On  the  Character  of  the  Teaching  of  Our  Lord.    By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Alfoid,  M.  iL, 

Principal  of  Highbury  Training  College. 

22.  On  the  Government  of  Pupil  Teachers.    By  Mr.  F.  R.  Crampton,  Master  of  the 
St.  John's  National  school,  St.  John's  Wood. 

23.  On  a  System  of  Graduated  Simultaneous  Religious  Instruction.    By  Mr.  R. 
Mimpnss. 

24.  On  Gymnastics  as  a  branch  of  Education.     By  Mr.  G.  Reinicke. 

25.  Competitive  Examination  as  an  educational  stimulus.     By  Rev.  J.  Booth,  LLJ),., 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

26.  The  Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  promoting  civilization.     By  Rev.  G.  R.  Greig, 
Inspector  General  of  Military  Scnools. ' 

27.  Teaching  Physiology  in  Schools.    By  William  McLeod,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of 

Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

The  last  annual  meeting  was  hold  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1866^ 
at  which  lectures,  (numbered  above,  25,  26  and  27,)  were  read,  and  the  suhjjecta 
of  the  same  were  discussed.  We  abridge  from  a  report  in  TJie  LUentrinm,  ft 
discussion  which  appears  to  have  occupied  the  afternoon  session — to  show  thai 
**  constitution  making  and  mending"  is  one  of  standing  orders  of  the  di^ 
among  the  school-masters  of  England,  as  well  as  of  this  country,  and  that  *'  the 
religious  question"  is  a  bone  of  contention  out  of  as  well  as  in  parliament 
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Mb.  Tttbneb,  in  introducing  a  resolution,  rescinding  a  rule  of  the  Association 
bj  which  membership  was  restricted  to  teachers  "  who  acknowledge  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity,"  and  ordaining  "  that  all  who  are  professionaUj 
engaged  in  education  shall  be  eligible  to  become  members" — ^remarked. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  stated  to  be  to  systematize  the  profession  of 
teadiing,  and  thereby  to  improve  and  extend  elementary  education ;  the  aim  of 
the  Association  was  also  said  to  be  nothing  less  tlian  the  advancement  of  na- 
tional education.  In  the  second  rule  the  As.sociation  was  said  to  embrace  "all 
teachers  both  of  public  and  private  schools,"  but  then  came  the  limitation  "  who 
acknowledge  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  only  sure  basis  of  true  education,"  a  limita- 
tion not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  general  objects.  Every  hmitation  to  a  gen- 
eral principle  should  be  just,  well-detined,  and  practical.  First,  it  sdiould  be 
just.  If  persons  associated  together,  calling  themselves  by  a  given  name,  there 
ought  to  be  nothing,  in  the  nil(?s  established  for  their  guidance  which  would 
shut  out  any  one  who  fiiirly  came  undt-r  that  name,  unless  he  was  in  some  way 
morally  incapable  of  being  received.  The  only  qualification  in  a  society  of 
schoolmasters  ought  to  be  the  circumstance  of  being  a  schoolmaster ;  and  if  a 
schoolmaster  was  not  a  member  of  such  an  association,  that  ought  to  argue 
either  that  he  was  an  indifferent  or  an  unworthy  member  of  his  profession.  Then 
the  limit  should  be  well-definc<i ;  the  line  should  be  easily  drawn,  and  there 
should  be  no  hesitiition  or  doubt  as  to  whether  persons  could  legitimately  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  membership.  If  these  two  qualifications  were 
adopted,  any  exclusive  rule  would  be  impracticable,  and  it  was  idle  to  say  tliat 
any  particular  thing  excluded  a  man  when  such  ground  of  exclusion  was  never 
practically  brought  forward.  If  there  were  a  ground  of  exclusion,  it  ought  to 
be  one  that  was  acted  upon,  otherwise  it  was  needless  and  mischievous.  Com- 
paring the  second  rule  of  the  society  with  the  principles  he  had  mentioned,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  it  was  manifestly  and  flagrantly  unjiwt,  most  ambiguous, 
and  perfectly  impracticable.  The  injustice  was  too  obWous  to  need  many 
words.  The  members  of  the  society  cooperated  to  do  a  certain  work — the 
work,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  of  national  education ;  any  one,  therefore, 
who  was  wortluly  engaged  in  that  work  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Association ;  and  if  he  were  excluded  on  any  other  ground  than  that  V)f 
professional  incapacity — anything  which  unfitted  him  to  fulfill  worthily  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession — a  great  injustice  wiis  inflicted  upon  him.  If  the  society 
professed  to  be  limited  to  any  particular  class  of  teachers,  then  there  would  be 
no  injustice ;  the  doora  might  be  opened  as  widely  or  as  narrowly  as  the  mem- 
bers might  choose ;  but  wlien  a  national  object  was  professed,  without  limita- 
tion, an  injustice  was  done  to  any  worthy  member  who  was  stopped  at  the  very 
threshold  by  a  restrictive  rule.  The  rule,  as  he  had  said,  was  ambiguous.  It 
might  be  divided  uito  two  parts,  the  first  stating  what  should  give  admission, 
and  the  second  what  should  cause  exclusion.  Tlie  excluding  clause  was  tolera- 
bly clear.  It  was  evident  that  a  certain  class  of  men  were  positively  excluded ; 
but  he  could  not  tell,  for  the  life  of  him,  who  was  included.  Jews  and  Catho- 
lics were  clearly  excluded  by  the  rule  as  it  stood,  and  those  only  were  included 
who  believed  in  "  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  But  what  considera- 
ble number  of  men  ever  had  determined  what  were  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity?    Such  a  decision  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Mr.  Bithell.  The  rule  as  it  stood,  was  either  inoperative,  or,  if  operative, 
unjust.  He,  himseli^  had  very  decided  views  upon  religious  subjects,  and  for 
that  reason  he  thought  that  persons  who  also  had  decided  views,  though  op- 
posed to  his  own,  should  be  treated  with  liberahty. 

Mr.  Daintree.  He  would  not  remain  a  member  of  the  Association  an  hour 
if  such  a  rule  were  to  be  estabUshed. 

Mr.  Shields.  He  happened  to  know  a  schoolmaster  whose  character  was 
such,  that  ordinarily  decent  persons  would  not  associate  with  him :  would  the 
Committee  admit  such  a  man,  though  he  professed  to  believe  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ? 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  hopeful  education  going  on,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  great  Church  or  Dissenting  bodies.    He  did  not  know  any  set 
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of  men,  who,  considering  how  much  tlicy  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves, were  doing  more  to  improve  tlieir  schools  than  the  Jews  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The  largest  fS-ee  school  in  London  was  the  Jewisli  free  school  in  Frying- 
pan-alley,  having  at  its  head  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  was  treat- 
ed as  such  by  the  Committee  with  which  he  was  connected.  Any  member  of 
the  Association  would  gladly  spend  an  evening  with  such  a  man,  in  the  diacns* 
sion  of  educational  subjects ;  and  w;is  tlicre  nnytliing  so  offensive  in  Christiaik* 
ity  that  he  must  bo  excludo<l  from  an  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  advance  education  and  further  the  interest  of  the  profession?  Ho 
extremely  rtyretted  that  Mr.  Daintrce  sliould  have  threatened  to  leave  tho  As- 
sociation, if  such  a  resohition  as  Mr.  Turner  s  were  adopted.  Mr.  Turner  pre- 
sumed that  in  an  Association  of  that  kind  there  nmst  be  a  power  of  excluding 
those  whose  moral  character  would  cjist  oblotiuy  upon  it,  or  impede  the  progress 
of  its  business.  lie  (k'sin-d  that  jK)wt.T  to  l)e  contiuuotl,  but  not  thai  any  one 
teacher  Hhould  l»e  able  to  s:iy.  to  ain.>thor,  "  You  phall  not  come  into  the  School- 
masters' Association  with  which  I  am  conin.'Ct(Kl,  unless  you  hold  wliat  I  take 
to  be  the  cssculial  doctrines  of  Christianity'."  llioir  object  ought  to  be  to  inoor- 
porato  togetiier  tlie  most  able  and  worthy  schoolmasters,  for  tho  promotion  of 
their  connuon  olyccts,  wiiliout  regard  to  religious  differences. 

Mr.  CodiiLAX  said  that  if  a  School inaHter's  duty  consisted  merely  in  teachinff 
reading,  writing,  and  aritlmiotic,  and  kin»ln.»d  8ubjt*cts,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  such  a  rule  of  limitation  a.s  at  pros(?nt  existed.  One  pjirt  of  the  Sc^hoolmas- 
ter's  duty  was  to  teach  religion,  and  whatever  formed  part  of  the  Schoolmaster's 
duty  should  bo  the  subject  ol'  disciLst»ion  in  the  S<hc»ohna8tor8'  Associatioiu  How 
Uien  could  there  be  anything  like  a  united  feeling  in  such  a  discussion  between 
men  who  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  essentiid  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Tho  Rev.  Mr.  Unwix  said  it  wan  hard  to  remain  silent  under  groundless  char- 
ges of  bigotry  and  intolemuce.  Surely  no  man  was  compelled  to  join  an  Asso- 
ciation whatever  the  terms  of  union  might  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  law  in  dis- 
pute was  intended  to  express  a  great  tnith,  that  wluc^tion  necessarily  involved 
a  rehgious  element,  and  it  was  a  law  uiK)n  which  every  man's  conscience  must 
decide.  An  individual  who  did  not  make  the  word  of  God  the  basis  of  his 
school-teacliing,  would  hardly  be  admitted  under  the  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Tur^ 
ner  himself. 

Mk.  Crampton.  lie  thought  the  morality  of  the  Bible  was  far  more  essen- 
tial, and  he  was  prepared  to  hold  out  tho  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  any  man 
who  led  an  upright  life,  whatever  his  religious  tenets.  Their  object  as  an  Asso- 
ciation was  to  uiipR»ve  thenisolvirs  professionally  in  the  methods  of  educatiMi, 
and,  as  such,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  differences  of  opinion  on  doctrinal 
points.  We  did  not  hesitate  to  buy  sugar  of  a  grocer  simply  because  he  was  a 
Unitjirian,  and  if  we  wanted  money  wo  were  not  backward  in  applying  to  the 
Jews;  why  sliould  not  the  s^une  unsectarum  feeUng  be  exhibited  in  an  Associar 
tion  formed  for  a  genenU  object  ? 

Mr.  Buckmaster.  For  himself,  he  would  entirely  abolish  the  rule  and  sub- 
stitute nothing  in  its  place.  As  the  teachers  in  tho  Association  were  under  ocMn- 
mittees,  he  tliought  tliere  was  every  requisite.*  gimranteo  for  their  general  char- 
acter. Tho  Association  was  eng.iged  in  a  certain  work,  and  he  regarded  it  en- 
turoly  in  a  professional  point  of  view.  No  Religious  tost,  therefore,  sliould  be  re- 
quired. The  days  of  tests  had  long  since  gone  by.  The  rule  was  entirely  be- 
hind the  times,  and  the  spirit  in  wliieh  it  was  framed,  and  which  would  desire 
its  continuance,  was  the  s:nne  spirit  that  fonnerly  prevented  dissenters  and  oth- 
ers from  attaining  their  political  and  religious  rights. — ("  No,  no.") 

Mb.  Simpson.  He  opposed  the  scH'ond  nile  as  it  was  originally  framed,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  it  modified  so  that  at  present  it  excluded  none  but  the 
Jew. 

Mr.  Marsh alt«  He  joined  the  Association  because  of  the  rule  in  dispute,  and 
his  oonscience  would  not  allow  hun  to  continue  a  meml^er  if  it  were  withdrawn. 
He  could  not  associate  professionally  with  Jews  and  other  persons  who  taugbt 
principles  so  essentially  different  from  his  own,  and  thus  opposed  him  in  his  dai^ 
work. 

Mb.  Turner.  He  had  shown  his  resolution  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  who  en- 
tirely approved  of  its  terms,  and  was  amazed  to  think  that  an  Association  of 
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fidKWIoiafltera,  miited  for  a  professional  object,  should  imposo  a  religious  test 
upon  its  members.  Thej  might  judge  in  some  measure  how  the  present  rule 
had  operated  by  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended  tlie  society's  operations 
during  the  past  year.  The  society  was  regarded,  not  as  a  general  but  as  a  sec- 
tional one ;  and  while  it  retained  this  limited  aspect  it  could  never  expect  to  ao- 
oomplish  any  very  great  and  important  results. 
The  original  motion  was  lost 

We  extract  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  Booth's  lecture  as  published  in  Tint  Liter- 
arium  for  Jan.  7,  1857. 

Discoveries  in  Art  arid  Science  are  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Masses. — 
Books,  that  were  once  in  the  hands  of  nobles  and  prelates  only,  sometimes 
worth  even  a  king's  ransom,  are  now,  thanks  to  the  art  of  printing,  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  comnmnity.  Libraries  existed  before  the  days  of 
Gaxton,  the  newspaper  and  the  reading-room  are  of  a  subsequent  date.  Again, 
consider  how  much  human  labor  has  been  relieved  by  the  application  of  gun- 
powder in  great  engineering  and  mining  operations.  ^^^lO  sludl  compute  the 
amount  of  human  toil  which  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  this  agent  would 
have  saved  in  the  piling  up  of  the  P}Tamids  of  Eg}i)t,  in  excavating  the  Tem- 
ples of  Ellora,  or  in  cutting  out  tlie  sculptured  slirines  of  Elephanta?  How 
much  suffering  of  the  masses  would  a  little  of  this  chemical  science  have  avert- 
ed in  tlie  building  of  the  Roman  acqueducts,  which  a  scientific  appreciation  of 
the  simplest  law  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  now  known  to  every  school-boy, 
would  liave  shown  to  be  superfluous.  Need  I  do  more  than  allude  to  steam,  or 
the  steam-engine — ^that  great  modem  Cyclops— or  to  the  improvement  and 
dieapening  of  iron,  that  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  or  to  the  innumerable 
inventions  of  machinery,  bearing  on  the  cheap  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  or  to 
the  application  of  mechanics  and  chemLstr}'  to  agriculture?  Only  consider  the 
&cilities  afforded  to  the  poor  man  of  conveying  his  labor — his  only  capital — ^to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  by  steam  navigation  and  railway  locomotion. 
Hie  great  in  every  age  could  travel  luxuriously  if  not  expeditiously,  but  now 
the  artisan  can  travel  with  as  much  personal  comfort  as  the  gentleman  could  thirty 
years  ago.  Suctonious,  speaking  of  Augustus,  says,  "  Ho  was  borne  along  by 
alavesi,  and  the  gentle  motion  allowed  him  to  read,  write,  and  employ  himself  as 
in  his  cabinet.  Though  Tivoli  is  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  city,  he  was  always 
two  nights  on  the  road." — Well,  then  to  bear  out  my  argument,  there  is  gaslight 
more  brilliant  than  waxlight,  and  cheaper  than  the  tallow  dip.  Electroplating 
and  photography  bring  the  finest  models  and  the  most  truthful  landscapes  with- 
in the  reach,  if  not  of  the  laborer,  at  least  of  the  artisan.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  little  advancement  is  to  be  found  in  those  things  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  ricli.  Marble  must  still,  as  two  thousand  years  ago,  be  the  mate- 
rial which,  so  to  speak,  encrusts  the  breathing  statue.  Oil  and  canvas  still 
iupply  the  material  elements  of  our  finest  paintings.  Pearls  have  not  di- 
minished in  value  or  improved  in  lustre  since  Cleopatra  dissolved  them  in  the 
wine-cups  of  her  guests  to  show  the  extravagance  of  her  magnificence.  Sci- 
ence has  revealed  to  us  the  analysis  of  the  diamond,  but  art  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered  the  synthesis  of  this  precious  baubble.  So  that  the  ruby  and  the  diamond, 
the  sapphire  and  the  emendd,  still  continue  as  untractable  and  as  unchanged,  as 
brilliant  and  as  costly,  as  when  they  constituted,  in  the  vision  of  St.  John,  the 
foundations  of  that  new  and  holy  cit}'  which  had  no  need  of  sun  or  moon,  and 
neither  light  nor  temple  were  there.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  and 
Citziking  characteristic  of  neurly  all  our  great  modem  discoveries,  that  they  tend 
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to  create  or  to  cheapen,  if  already  in  existence,  those  things  which  improve  the 
condition  or  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  mankind. 

Exclmiveness  Rthuked. — In  direct  antagonism  to  this  pervading  princifde 
of  modem  discovery — ^tlie  benefit  of  the  masses,  to  which  I  havo  just  now  di- 
rected your  attention — is  a  custom  which  has  grown  up  quite  recently,  and 
which  would  not  have  become  a  custom  had  the  practice  not  been  abetted  by 
wealthy  amateurs  and  selfish  collectors.  It  is  the  most  signal  instance  of  mod- 
em Vandalism  on  record,  and  deserving  of  your  deepest  reprobation.  I  am  re- 
forring  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  plate  destroying  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
impressions  already  taken.  The  wealthy  collector  is  not  satisfied  with  his  proof 
impression  before  lettern,  unless  he  is  assured  that  his  poorer  neigbor  shall  never 
enjoy  even  a  ten  thousandth  impression  of  it.  No  humble  Englishman  is  to  be 
ponnitted  to  point  out  to  hLs  eager  children  how  here  an  uncle  fell  on  the  plain 
of  Balaclava,  or  how  there  a  brother  died  for  England  on  the  heights  of  Inker- 
man,  lest  forsooth  some  retired  pawnbroker  should  bo  shocked  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  some  mechanic  or  other  low  person  in  the  village  had  an  engraving 
pinned  up  against  the  wall,  just  the  very  ditto  of  the  one  in  the  gilt  frame  hung 
up  in  the  drawing-room.  Now,  what  should  we  say  if  a  few  wealthy  book 
collectors  had  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  our  great  historian  that 
no  second  edition  of  his  great  work  should  be  published,  and  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  first,  so  that  Macaulay's  '*  History  of  PiUgland"  might  bo  shown 
to  the  curious  behind  a  screen  or  in  a  ghvss  case?  Such  a  proposal  would  kin- 
dle an  universal  indignation,  yet  how  does  it  differ  in  principle  from  the  case  of 
Vandalism  I  have  brought  under  your  notice  ?  Of  the  genuine  aristocra/?y  of 
this  country,  I  will  say  they  exhibit  but  little  of  that  contemptible  feeling. 
Their  galleries  are  thrown  open  or  accessible  to  the  public,  they  freely  lend  their 
most  valuable  pictures  for  exhibitions,  as  just  now  in  Manchester ;  they  allow 
them  willingly  to  be  copied.  How  often  do  wo  see  a  hke  churlish  feeling  ex- 
emplified, when  some  old  castle  or  baronial  mansion,  approached  through  huge 
branching  oaks,  those  grand  old  trees,  through  shady  dells  and  living  walls  of 
verdure,  passes  into  the  hands  of  some  retired  stock -broker  or  other  milHonaire  ? 
The  crumbling  fence  or  ragged  hedge,  which  beyond  man's  memory  let  the  poor 
wayfarer,  or  the  tired  traveler,  or  the  sketching  tourist,  contemplate  God's  beau- 
ties in  the  cahn  and  quiet  scene  spread  out  before  him,  soon  gives  place  to  the 
snug  brick  wall,  bristling  with  broken  glass,  and  threatening  notices  to  all  would 
bo  trespassers. 

Efficary  as  a  Motive  Power  of  Competitive  Examination. — It  is  a  signal 
test  of  the  reality  and  rapidity  of  our  progress,  and  the  remark  is  due  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  that  "  the  discoveries  which  in  one  age  were  confined  to  the  studious 
and  enlightened  few,  become  in  the  next  the  creed  of  the  learned,  and  in  the 
third  fonn  ptu't  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education.  Among  those  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instruction,  some  of  the  most  remote  and  won- 
derful conclusions  of  human  reason  are,  even  in  infancy  as  completely  familiar- 
ized to  the  mind  as  the  most  obvious  plienomena  which  the  material  world  ex- 
hibits to  their  senses."  It  is,  therefore,  your  duty  to  cultivate  by  every  means 
in  your  power  that  love  of  knowledge,  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  breast, 
though  but  too  often  chilled  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  indolence ;  you 
must,  therefore,  rouse  that  spirit  of  perseverance,  energy  and  self-reliance,  to 
come  to  your  aid.  To  encourage  the  development  of  these  moral  qualities  I 
know  no  means  so  efifectual  as  competitive  examination,  now  become  so  general, 
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and  now  being  earned  into  effect  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laige  number  of  mechanics'  institutions  and  schools  in  union  with  it  I  need 
not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  this  plan,  which  must  be  fiimilior  to  most  of 
you,  and  is  accessible  to  alL  It  was  only  this  morning  I  read  a  review  in  The 
TSma  of  Mr.  Meadow's  work  on  China.  That  gentleman,  whom  the  Reviewer 
admits  to  be  qualified  above  all  his  prodecesaors  to  pronounce  a  just  opinion  on 
China,  asserts  it  as  his  conviction  that  this  stability,  peace,  and  prosperity  of 
that  immense  region,  with  its  300  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  duo  to  the  system 
of  competitive  examinations.  Mr.  Meadows  maintains  that  "  in  every  case  tlie 
institution  of  public  ser\nce  examinations,  which  have  long  been  strictly  com- 
petitive, is  the  cause  of  the  continued  duration  of  the  Chinese  nation;  it  is  tliat 
which  preserves  the  other  causes  and  gives  efficacy  to  their  operation.  By  it  all 
parents  tliroughout  the  c^untr}'  who  can  compass  the  means  are  induced  to  im- 
ptrt  to  their  sons  an  intimate  knowledge  ctf  the  literature  which  contains  the 
three  doctrines  a>>ove  cited,  together  with  many  others  conducive  to  a  high  men- 
tld  cultivation.  By  it  all  the  ability  of  tlie  country  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
that  government  which  takes  care  to  preaer\'e  its  purity.  By  it,  with  its  injpar- 
tiality,  tho  poorest  man  in  the  country  is  constrained  to  say  that  if  his  lot  in 
Hfe  is  a  low  one,  it  is  so  in  virtue  of  the  *' wQl  of  heaven,"  and  that  no  unjust 
barriers  created  by  his  fellow  men  prevent  him  from  elevating  himself.  In  con- 
lequence  of  its  neglect  or  comiption,  if  prolonged,  the  able  men  of  the  c<juutry 
are  spurred  by  their  natural  and  honorable  ambition  to  tho  overthrow  of  the, — 
in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation — guilty  rulers.  A  new  dynasty  is 
then  established,  which  consolidates  its  power  by  restoring  the  institution  in  in- 
tegrity and  purity ;  and  oil  the  legislative  and  executive  jwwers  are  again  placed 
in  the  hands  of  tho  Heen-nang,  the  wiso  and  able,  who— tho  ablest  men  being 
always  the  best — ^rulo  the  countrj",  not  c»nly  with  great  soundness  of  judgment, 
bat  with  much  of  that  "  righteousness  and  benovolenco"  which  is  dictated  as 
well  by  their  own  moral  nature  as  by  the  old  and  venerated  rules  of  national 
polity.  Then  follows  one  of  those  long  periods  which  are  marked  in  Chniese 
history  by  tho  reign  of  justice,  peace,  content,  cheerful  industry,  and  general 
proopcrity,  and  a  glorious  succession  of  which  has  made  the  Chinese  people  not 
oniy  the  oldest,  but  so  vastly  tho  largest,  of  all  the  nations. 

Meaning  of  Cram  as  Applied  to  University  Examinations. — Whatever  force 
may  be  in  the  objection  against  cram,  as  derived  from  the  practices  of  uni- 
Tenities,  it  can  not  affect  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  AMiat  is  tho 
accepted  meaning  of  tho  word  cram  ?  Why  cram  means  this.  When  a  limited 
number  of  examiners,  whose  habits  are  indolent,  and  whoso  knowledge  is  sta- 
tionary, continue  for  years  off  and  on,  to  examhie  in  the  same  subjects,  a  sort 
cf  fiunily  Ukeness  is  found  to  grow  up  in  their  questions,  it  is  discovered  that 
the  examiners  have  favorite  text-l)ooks,  tliat  they  have  a  fimcy  for  certain  points 
of  view,  that  they  are  great  sticklers  for  certain  forms  of  notation,  which  very 
few  care  about  but  themselves,  that  they  have  pet  questions  as  posers,  that 
BOme  dislike  finery  in  dress,  or  vise  versa,  Now,  acute  men,  taking  advantago 
of  these  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrados,  make  themselves  acquainted  with  tho 
grooves  in  which  tho  examiners  run ;  they  map  out  the  field  of  subjects  inter- 
nctcd  by  these  educational  railroads,  and  they  sell  the  information  thus  labori- 
coaly  acquired  to  those  who  will  pay  them  for  it  I  have  hoard  of  one  gentle- 
man in  this  much  maligned  occupation  who  appUed  the  doctrine  of  chances  and 
^  theory  of  probabilities  with  much  show  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  man- 
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ipulation  of  z's  and  y'a  to  prove  that,  if  Mr.  A.  examined,  the  odds  were  fifty  to 
one  he  would  ask  a  particular  question  about  the  binomial  theorem,  and  thizty 
to  one  that,  if  Mr.  B.  examined,  he  would  ask  a  pet  question  of  his  in  logar* 
ithms.  But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  bias  of  an  examiner  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  or  who  is  there  to  pay  for  such  a  detective-like  proceeding? 
But  it  has  been  said,  men  who  are  well  up  in  subjects  often  pass  a  poor  exam- 
ination in  them,  and  are  outstripped  by  others  whose  knowledge  in  the  same 
subjects  is  of  a  very  meagre  kind.  But  is  not  one  of  tlie  principal  objects  of 
the  examination  scheme  to  bring  out,  not  merely  the  acquisitions  made — ^to  test 
not  alone  the  intellectual  capacity — but  presence  of  mind,  coolness,  sagacity, 
and  quickness  in  seizing  the  point  of  the  questions  put  by  the  examiner. 

How  may  Education  he  Promoied? — On  this  question  we  shall  find  as 
many  varieties  of  opinion  as  there  are  differeut  shades  of  the  same  color.  One 
man  is  for  the  laissez  faire^  the  let  alone  principle ;  another  says,  let  the  State 
take  the  whole  matter  into  its  own  hands,  let  it  catch  the  truants,  shut  them  up 
between  stone  walls,  and  pour  learning  like  physic  down  their  throats.  One 
man  says,  let  us  have  a  national  tax  for  education.  Oh  no,  says  a  second,  I 
am  for  a  local  rate.  I  am  opposed  to  both  your  plans,  cried  a  third ;  I  am  all 
for  voluntary  contributions.  Away  with  centraliziition,  exclaims  one  man,  it  is 
Prussian  and  despotic.  Down  with  local  management,  cries  his  adversary,  it  is 
corrupt  and  fattens  nests  of  jobbers.  One  man  shouts  for  secular  instruction, 
another  will  have  nothing  but  purely  religious  teaching,  while  a  third  would  at- 
tempt to  combine  tliem  both.  One  man  admita  Dissenters  openly  to  churdi 
schools,  another  would  let  them  in  by  the  back  door,  while  a  third  would  ex- 
clude them  altogether.  So  on  I  might  continue  to  raise  a  saddened  smile  or 
provoke  indignant  laughter.  Now,  then,  as  tliero  are  so  many  opinions  on  this 
well  ventilated,  cert^iinly  not  wiimowed  question,  for  it  contains  plenty  of  cha£^ 
I  can  not  much  be  blamed  if  I,  too,  like  Diogenes,  proceed  to  roll  my  tub.  Well, 
then,  my  view  is  this.  We  shall  never  radically  improve  education  until  we 
create  a  demand  for  it.  I  am  convinced  that  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand 
holds  as  strictly  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  iron  or  coal.  This  is  the  great  princi- 
ple to  estiiblish.  Once  let  it  be  widely  known  and  clearly  understood  that  a  new 
order  of  things  had  arisen — that,  however  it  may  have  been  heretofore,  men 
will  be  promoted  for  their  industry  and  tident,  instead  of  by  personal  fiivor,  or 
through  family  influence— do  this  and  hnraediately  two  dL^itinct  consequences 
will  follow.  You  will  have  employments  mpre  economically,  because  betttf 
filled  than  formerly ;  but  flir  more  tlum  this  will  be  the  result.  Education  will 
receive  an  impetus  which  could  be  given  it  in  no  other  way.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  on  my  mind  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  government  has  done 
far  more  to  promote  and  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of  this 
countrj'-,  and  to  stimulate  their  energies  by  throwing  open  the  appointments  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  to  unrestricted  competition,  by  es- 
tablisliing  examinations  for  official  situations,  than  if  they  had  founded  fifty  col- 
leges in  different  parts  of  the  country,  mid  endowed  500  professorships  in  them. 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  fivciUties  for  learning  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  in 
this  country.  Everybody  you  meet  is  wiUing  to  give  the  struggling  student  a 
helping  hand.  What  we  lack  is  the  strong  propelling  motive  to  indefatigsbls 
eflbrt  Make  education  a  necessary  of  life,  and  not  merely  a  luxury,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  men  will  procure  it,  come  by  it  how  they  may.  Create  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply  is  sure  to  follow.    Whether  Eugkmd  shall  elevate  the 
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tone  of  its  education,  or  nise  the  standard  of  its  instruction,  is  not  a  qnestion  fbr 
a  government  to  decide ;  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Lords,  it  does  not  rest  witli 
the  CommcHis;  it  is  a  question  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  people  them- 
selres.  Let  the  employers  of  labor  promote  only  the  educated  and  the  indus- 
tarknu^  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  educated  and  industrious  will  be  forthcom- 
ing.  Let  them  do  this,  and  then  urge  the  government  to  follow  their  example. 
What  can  be  more  hypocritical  or  contemptible  than  for  a  man  to  make  a  speech, 
a  flaming  speech  perliaps.  on  the  platform  of  some  education  meeting,  abuse 
the  government,  censure  the  Committee  of  Council,  hold  up  the  finger  of  warn- 
ing to  the  churcli,  and  then  go  homo  and  bestow  any  bit  of  patronage  or  office 
in  his  gift  on  the  idle  or  worthless,  on  the  mere  ground  of  interest  or  acquain* 
tance? 

Social  Standing  of  the  T^sacher. — Tlie  value  of  tlie  article  in  which  the 
teacher  deals,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  will  in  a  great  measure 
determine  his  social  standing.  Where  education  is  but  lightly  valued,  its  pro- 
fessors are  but  little  esteemed  'Where,  as  in  the  universities,  instruction  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  knowledge  may  lead  to  honor  or  to  social  position,  the  teacher 
there  may  take  a  higher  grade.  Accordingly,  we  lind  that  divinity,  law,  and 
medidnc  arc  called  specially  the  leanied  professions,  Itecauso  the  subjects  about 
wfaKh  they  are  occupied  are  some  of  the  highest  and  most  important  which 
eoncem  man  cither  in  his  future  or  his  present  state.  Accordingly,  wherever 
education  is  highly  valued,  the  offieo  of  the  educator  stands  high.  In  ignorant 
and  barbarous  communities  ho  is  either  not  found  at  all,  or  he  is  placed  very 
near  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  In  ancient  Greece,  where  philosophy  was 
the  highest  and  noblest  siibjcct  of  human  thought,  state.»«men  and  generals  were 
ita  lecturers.  In  ancient  Rome  where  philosnpliy  was  despised,  its  teachers 
were  slaves.  The  conclusion  I  come  to,  therefore,  is  this,  that  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  can  only  Ix?  advanct'd  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  article 
he  trades  in.  "When  jmpils  shall  tJock  in  crowcU  after  the  teacher  of  knowledge, 
praying  for  admission  to  his  lectures,  he  will  take  a  very  diflerent  position  fh)m 
that  he  now  fills.  At  present  Mr.  S(iuiK?rs  is  only  too  often  the  typo  of  tlic 
schoolmaster  in  remote  clistriets.  and  this  brings  me  back  again  by  another  train 
of  thought  to  the  principle  I  set  out  with — that  it  is  only  by  some  such  testing 
of  results  as  I  advocate,  that  th'^  hononible  prof.3S3ion  of  teacher  can  bo  purged 
of  such  men.  The  Stute  can  not  interfere  with  them — thov  could  refuse  admis- 
son  to  government  or  any  other  inspectors.  Parents  or  pupils  are  no  judges  of 
a  schoolmaster's  qualifications.  It  is  only  through  some  such  testing  tribunal  as 
I  advocate  that  the  incompetency  of  such  men  could  be  detected  and  exposed 
through  the  proved  ignorance  of  their  pupils.  Tlio  sociid  position,  then,  of  the 
Khoohnaster  can  only  be  raised  by  elevating  the  educational  platform  on  which 
he  stands. 

Value  of  Mental  Labor. — Speaking  of  mental  labor,  Mr.  Bagley  of  ifan- 
cheeter,  in  his  lecture  on  the  "Labor  of  Life,"  says:  "  "With  the  progress  and  in- 
crease of  society,  the  number  whose  labor  consists  of  mental  rather  than  of 
phjrsical  exertion  becomes  more  conspicuous.  The  pursuits  of  men  being  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  professions,  as  well  as  trade  and  com- 
merce, aro  called  into  existence  to  suit  the  exigonci(?s  of  the  age.  Professional 
men,  confusting  of  medical  practitioners,  lawyers,  clergjnnen,  engineers,  archi- 
tecta,  and  men  of  science,  and  of  those  upon  who%  the  governing  power  of  a 
coantiy  devolves^  are  as  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  common  wealas  are  those 
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who  porform  bodily  and  visible  labor.  Indeed,  the  labor  of  the  mind  exceeds, 
in  national  importance  and  usefulness,  the  mere  drudgery  of  muscle  and  of 
physical  force.  To  the  mental  services  of  professors  of  every  class,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sufiiciently  ac- 
knowledged. From  the  ancients  and  their  successors,  modem  civilization  has 
derived  the  fruits  of  both  accumulated  labor  and  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  apparent 
leisure  of  many  of  the  mo?t  intellectual  occupations  to  be  despised.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midnight 
student,  wasting  in  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  may  be  develop- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  nature.  ;u*t  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  benefi- 
cial and  active  exercise  of  some  new  industry,  liis  toils  are  often  unrewarded, 
and,  with  Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  his  portion,  in- 
stead of  the  bread  which  ho  needed.'  But  the  educator  labors  under  other  dis- 
advantages, lie  finds  great  difficulty  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  his  intellect- 
ual acquisitions.  Now  this  to  Fome  persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but  so  it 
is.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  o(X'Uj)ation,  business  or  profession,  if  he 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  intellectu- 
al progress  than  the  schoolmaster.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  man  of  business 
who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmen,  or 
transacting  commercial  affairs,  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a 
positive  relief  to  take  u\)  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  because  in  so  doing 
he  brings  into  play  a  set  of  fliculties  which  were  dormant  during  the  day.  This 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been  dis- 
tinguLshed  for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.  But  when  the  school- 
master has  finished  his  day's  work,  if  he  takes  up  a  book,  he  calls  into  action 
only  faculties  already  jaded  by  the  lal)ors  of  the  day.  Tlie  wonder  should  be, 
therefore,  that  they  have  done  so  nmeh,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  lit- 
tle. But,  however  this  may  be,  you  perform  a  work  without  whicli  society 
could  not  hold  well  together — you  expend  your  energies  in  improving  others 
rather  than  in  accomplishing  yourselves — you  iiave  the  priceless  satisfaction  of 
your  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  which  is  given  you  to  do,  and  this 
is  a  reward  which  finally  is  the  greatest  we  can  obtain.    Yours  is  a  great  work 

if  you  will  only  so  regard  it : — 

"  All  fh«  means  of  action — 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  maierialp— 
Lie  everywhere  aronnd  iis.     What  we  need 
Is  Ihe  celestial  fire,  to  change  the  llinl 
Info  transparent  cf ystal,  bright  and  clear." 

New  EnucATioxAL  Museum. — The  Privy  Council,  Education  Department,  have 
an'anged  to  open  the  new  Educational  Museum,  at  the  New  Buildings,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  iSi)ring.  The  iiiu>eum  will  exhibit,  under  a  proper  classification,  all 
important  books,  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  apparatus  connected  with  education 
already  in  use,  or  wliich  may  be  i)uhlished  from  titne  to  time,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  producers  of  apparatus,  book.s  diagrams,  maps,  ttc,  u.«»ed  in  teach- 
ing, will  have  the  privilege,  sulyect  to  certain  regulations,  of  placing  their  publica- 
tioiLS  md  productions  in  the  museum,  thus  making  them  known  to  the  public ;  and 
wo  understand  that  a  unanimous  desire  to  assist  has  been  expressed  by  all  tho 
great  educational  societies  and  publishei's.  A  catalogue  will  be  prepared  which 
will  contain  the  i>rice  lists  which  exhibitors  may  furnisii  for  insertion.  The  lx)ok8 
and  objects  will  be  grouped  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildings 
and  fittings,  forms,  desk.«5,  slates,  plans,  models,  &c.  2.  General  education,  in- 
cluding reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  foreign  limguages, 
histories.  3.  Dra^-.ingand  tlie  Fine  Art.«.  4.  Music.  6.  Household  Economy. 
6.  Geography  and  Astronmiiy.  7.  Natural  Historj-.  8.  Chemistry.  0.  Phy- 
sics.    10.  Mechanics.     11.  Apparatus  for  teaching  the  bhnd  and  the  deaf  and 
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EoovQUio  LiHRABT. — ^Tbe  foUowing  announoement  is  copied  from  the  Joor- 
iial  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  January  22d,  1857. 

It  18  deairod  to  form,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Arta,  a  special  collection 
of  English  and  Foreign  publications,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
daases,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 

This  collection  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  annual  reports  of 
the  yarious  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  metro])olis  and  the 
provinces,  and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  frequently  required  for  ref- 
erence by  persons  practically  engaged  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  |)coplc ;  but  which,  from  their  iuconspicu- 
008  appearance,  are  not  generally  glassed  among  the  available  contents  of  a 
public  library. 

As  the  plan  can  only  l>e  carried  out  to  full  advantage  by  extensive  coopera- 
tkm,  persons  who  can  supply  or  obt^iln  tlirough  their  friends  publications  or 
documents  of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  following  summary,  are  invited  to 
forward  them  to  the  Secret'ir}*. 

N.  B.  The  following  indications  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exclusive.  Other 
fobjects  will  suggest  ihcinsi'lves  by  analogy. 

L  Programmes.  Reflations,  Annual  Reports,  Ao,  showing  the  organization 
o(  and  the  results  obtaiiie<l  by  the  various  Institutions  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrious  classes,  such  as  model  dwellings,  dormitories,  sailors^  and 
servants'  homes,  batlts  and  Wiish-houses,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coffee 
rooms,  Itfurneaux'  EoiiotnOjtwi.  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  eleemosynary 
institutions;  reformatories,  sch(K)ls  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  creches,  or  pub- 
lic nurserit^s  and  infant  schools,  ragged  schools,  industrixd  schools,  evening  class* 
e%  meclianics'  instituti<.ins  of  every  kiml,  village  Ubraries,  dotliing  and  provision 
societies,  friendly  soeieties  and  l^enefit  clubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  houses, 
{Mmts  de  Piele,)  trades'  associations,  land  and  building  societies,  allotment  socie- 
ties,  societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  for  the  pat- 
ronage of  appnntices. 

As  it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  institutions  to  become  more  ex- 
tensively known,  it  is  hoped  that  their  Secretaries  will  be  disposed  to  favor  the 
Socioty  of  Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

IL  Public*ations  and  (lo<:'urncnts  relating  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  work- 
ing claases,  including  building  designs  and  materials,  fittings,  .furniture  and 
household  utensils,  clothing,  food,  its  production,  commercial  supply,  prepara- 
tion, adulteration,  kc, ;  fuel  and  other  domestic  requisites. 

HI.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various  departments  of  sanitary 
economy,  such  as  dniinage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  removal  of  nui- 
sances, prevention  of  casualties  by  inimdations,  8hip\vTeck,  fire,  Ac. ;  protection 
•gainst  the  effects  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  damp  or  changeable  climates ;  prevention 
or  relief  of  the  accidents  injuries,  and  diseases  which  attach  to  many  handi- 
craft occupations ;  organiz.'ition  of  medical  a.^^sistance. 

rV".  E.«ways  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
dostrious  classes;  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed;  the  organization  of 
labor,  Ac. 

V.  Acts  of  Parliament  ofllcial  reports,  statistical  returns  &c.,  bearing  on  the 
beftjre-mentioned  subjects. 

TL  Manuals  and  hand  books  for  special  classes  or  trades. 
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yil.  Publicatioiifl  deecribing  or  illustrating  tho  condition  of  the  working 
daases  in  the  colonies  or  in  foreign  countries. 

YIIL  Periodicals  intended  for  the  use  of  the  working  population  or  their 
friends. 

Further  indications  will  be  found  in  a  printed  list  of  papers  alreedj  presented 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  tho  Secre- 
tary. 

In  absence  of  the  publications  themselves,  particulars  oT  them,  and  of  the 
add)*e8S  where  they  may  be  obtained  will  be  thankfully  received. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a  classified  list  of  all  that  has  appeared  in  print 
within  these  last  five  or  six  years,  of  a  natuie  to  intereflt  tlie  friends  of  tlie  woric* 
ing  chissca,  and  to  continue  this  catalo^o  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  tlio  International  Congress  lately  held  at  Brussels,  that  each 
country  should  forward  such  a  list  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  central  committee 
*  at  that  place,  in  order  that  tlie  whole  might  be  published  as  an  International 
Bulletin. 

[Individuals  or  Societies  in  tlio  United  States,  can  avail  tliemselves  of  the 
facilities  ofiered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  forward  Reports  without 
charge  to  themselves  or  to  the  recipients. — Ed.] 


IRELAND. 
National  Education. — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  1855, 
state  : — 

*^  Hint  at  the  cloec  of  the  year  1854,  they  had  in  operation  5,178  schools,  et- 
tenrled  by  556,551  children ;  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  tbcy  had  only  5,124  schools, 
with  538,240  pupils,  showing  a  decrease  of  54  schools,  and  of  18.305  scholan. 
The  deoron.«ie  in  workhnose  iichools,  amounting  to  1 0,450  scholars,  is  included,  of 
courm^,  in  tho  grand  total  mentioned.  The  number  of  schoob  struck  off  the  list, 
durinc^  the  year  1855,  is  reported  at  209,  to  which  moDt  be  added  23  in  the  'sne- 
pcnded  list,'  making  a  tf>tal  of  233  suspended  and  abolished  schools.  In  a  sobae- 
quent  pam.'i<Tu  the  coiiiiniBsioners  repoi't  the  addition  of  154  schools  to  their  list, 
durinsr  1^5.'),  and  among  the  patrons  of  these  now  schools  there  are  34  Protestants, 
lay  and  clerical,  and  UG  Roman  Catholics,  ditto.  The  amount  of  salaries,  gfratB}- 
ties,  (^c,  paid  to  teachers,  monitors,  assistants,  &o.,  was  105,0432. 3«.  lld.,beii^ 
an  increase  of  J 0,952/.  7«.  6d.  over  the  expenditure  of  1854,  in  this  department; 
the  total  sum  paid  to  452  monitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males  and  the  re- 
mainder females,  being  1 ,896/.  15«.  The  amount  expended  in  premiums  for  clein- 
liness  and  croo*!  order  during  the  year  1855,  was  938/.,  being  13  graduated  pre- 
miums of  22/.  10«.  in  eaeh  of  the  educational  districts  into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided.  During  tho  year  288  national  teachers — vii.,  201  men  and  87 
women — have  been  trained  at  the  model  institution  in  Dublin,  besides  39  teachen 
not  connected  with  national  schools.  Of  tho  288  teachers  above  mentioned,  there 
were  18  belonging  to  tho  established  church,  41  Presbyterians,  2  connected  with 
another  dissenting  denomination,  and  227  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  cloee  of 
1855,  there  were  139  workhouse  sc^hools  in  connection  with  the  National  Boerd, 
leaving  in  all  Ireland  only  24  workhouse  schools  not  connected  with  the  nationel 
system. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  number  of  model  schools,  either  in  operatkn 
or  in  course  of  erection,  at  the  end  of  1855,  was  37,  while  of  *  ordinary  agrionl- 
tural  schools  there  were,  46 ;  of  workhouse  agricultural  schools,  79  ;  of  school 
gardens,  3;  — making  a  total  of  165,  and  showing  an  increase  on  the  year  upon  all 
tiiese  classes  of  10.'  The  entire  outlay,  *  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings,'  amouits 
to  7,000/.,  for  the  agricultural  instruction  of  ^  3,500  pupils  and  teachers.'  -' 
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Chrreapondenee  of  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer. 
Wl  are  bi^ypy  to  annoanoe  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Boma, 


Leipoc,  will  hereafter  be  a  reg^ar  correspondent  and  contributor  to  our 
Joamal, — and  particularly  in  all  that  relates  to  the  current  educational  literature 
and  movementB  of  Germany.  Dr.  Wimmer  Lh  personally  known  to  many  of  our 
nadan,  aa  an  accomplished  classical  teacher,  and  by  his  work  on  "  EebuxUum 
oatf  EeUgion  in  the  United  StateSj'^  publbhed  in  Leipsic  in  1853.  He  was  edu- 
oaled  in  the  gymnasium  and  university'  of  Leipsic ;  trained  for  a  classical  teacher 
in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Klotz, — was  for  several  years 
professor  in  Blochmann  College  at  Dresden, — ^has  fitted  young  men  for  the  uni- 
Ttnitj  of  Berlin  and  of  Oxford,  as  private  tutor,  and  taught  with  great  success 
kr  a  abort  period  in  one  of  our  New  England  colleges.  As  an  observer  he  has 
Tiritad  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  as 
iroll  aa  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  keeps  himself  familiar  with  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  day.  We  regard  the  voluntary  proffer  of  his  ser- 
vioea  as  correspondent,  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  contributors. 

LSTTEB  FBOH  DR.    WUOIER. 

BoBXA,  Saxo.xt,  Dec.  21,  1856. 

Firrt  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  assurance  which  the  numbers 
already  issued,  of  your  American  Journal  of  Education,  give  of  the  valuable 
oomtributions  which  will  be  made  to  the  educational  literature  of  not  only  your 
own  language,  but  of  the  world.  I  know  too  well  your  practical  energy  in  ad- 
miiiialration,  and  your  knowledge  of  every  department  of  tliis  great  field,  to 
mtlc^wte  any  sudden  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  narrow  discussion  of  tlie  great 
and  Taried  subjects  which  are  presented  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  education  in  its  broadest  acceptation  in  different  countries.  And  you 
win  866  that  all  these  fact^  gathered  from  so  many  sources,  and  the  speculations 
of  io  many  minds,  go  to  secure  the  progress  already  made  in  your  own  land, 
and  lead  jour  legislators  and  teachers  to  gain  still  nobler  heights. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  schoolmaster  is  thought  of  some  importance  here,  I 
win  mention  that  a  late  number  of  our  Illustrated  Ketps  contained  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Charles  Vogel,  the  principal  of  the  Real  School,  and  the  Burgher  School  of 
Lelpaic^  with  a  sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  pedagogical  writer.  It  was  really  re- 
fbeahing  to  meet  with  the  inteUectuul  face  of  ^  an  able  schoolmaster,  after  all  the 
pompous  representations  of  princes,  bishops,  and  chamberlams.  The  honor  was 
wen  deserved  by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  has  also  just  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for  his  g^graphical  text-books, 
and  a  diamond  ring  from  the  king  of  Saxony,  for  his  oil  maps.  Tlie 
merits  of  his  school  have  been  made  known  to  the  American  public,  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  Prof.  Bache,  but  your  teacliers  may  not  know  that 
he  has  applied  his  strong  intellect  to  make  school-books,  which  ore  at  once  sci- 
entifk:  and  minutely  accurate,  and  yet  clear  and  interesting  to  children.  His 
School  AUas  of  Geography  is  illustrated  by  marginal  designs,  in  which  the 
diaiictoristica  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pecu- 
BaiitieB  of  every  country — in  other  words,  the  history  of  man  and  nature — are 
given  in  sharp  outlines,  so  as  to  make  geography  the  centre  to  which  many  rays 
of  knowledge  converge.    This  Atlas  is  accompanied,  for  the  use  of  pupils  not 
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acquainted  with  natural  history,  by  "  Naturbildor,"  (Pictures  of  Nature.)  of 
which  Ilumboldt  wrote  to  tlie  author :  "  You  have  solved  a  difficult  problem ; 
you  have  written  a  book  entertaining,  and  with  all  its  great  variety  of  matter 
entirely  correct"  To  facilitate  the  drawing  of  maps,  Dr.  Vogcl  has  published 
"Netzatlas,"  (nets  for  dra^nng  maps,)  on  oil  paper,  printed  ^^ith  oil  colora^  so 
that  maps  drawn  with  chalk,  or  green  color,  in  case  of  failure,  are  easily  wiped 
off  with  a  sponge.  This  was  lately  followed  by  his  "  Wand-atlas^-'  ( for  the 
wall,)  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  used  for  class  instruction.  Both  of  these  aids  to 
teachers  and  pupils  would  prove  useful  in  your  schools,  where  map-drawing  is 
much  resorted  to. 

Geography  lias  received  much  attention  in  American  schools — ^many  of  which, 
even  in  country  districts,  I  found  far  advanced  beyond  schools  of  the  same 
grade  in  EuroiK).  But  is  it  not  taught  too  much  as  a  matter  of  memory?  Ex- 
cept Woodbridgc's  Geography,  not  one  of  those  commonly  used  in  schools 
which  I  examined  in  1851,  seemed  to  recognize  the  theoretical  progress  and  the 
scientific  dovelopincnt  of  tliis  branch  of  knowledge  which  was  begun  by  Ritter, 
and  ccjutinued  by  Ilumboldt,  Rauiner.  and  Vogel.  There  was  far  too  much  polit- 
ical speculation  and  statistical  dust,  and  not  enough  of  the  physical  substratmn 
or  condition  of  the  country  and  the  population. 

Having  recently  returned  from  Kngland,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  spito  of 
the  rejccti<jn,  or  withdrawjd  by  himself,  of  Lord  John  Rus.««ell's  conciliatory  res- 
olutions on  National  Education,  there  is  a  steady  progress  of  pubhc  opinion  in 
fiivor  of  a  better  system  and  more  cflBcient  agencies  of  public  education.  The 
parliament.try  grant  of  £451,231,  (over  $2,000,000,)  is  an  evidence  of  thia. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Diesterweg  of  Berlin,  that  great  pedagogue  of  old  reputation, 
the  editor  of  the  Iiheinisc*he  Blatter,  for  twenty-live  years,  formerly  principal  of  a 
Normal  .School ,  and  whom  you  siiw  in  a  green  old  age  in  Berlin  in  1854,  has  just 
published  his  "  Pedagogical  Almanac"  for  1857.  lie  must  have  many  friends  in 
America  on  account  of  his  liberal  views,  and  his  partiality  for  the  institatioiis 
of  your  country. 

Charles  Justus  Blochman,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  College  in  Dres- 
den, which  you  visited,  the  di.sciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  teacher  in  his  school  at 
Yverden  from  1809  to  1817,  died  and  was  buried  near  Geneva  last  year. 

The  Pc-fftalozzian  Foundation  in  Dresden  fur  the  orphan  cliildren  of  teacherSi 
cstabUshed  by  tlie  disciples  and  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  centenary  anni- 
versary of  his  V>irth-day,  supports  21  boys  and  120  girls,  and  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  379G  thalers. 

Prince  Schoenberg  lias  esUiblished  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  in 
Saxony — who  have  not  been  heretofore  admitted  to  these  seminaries.  In  truth 
females  are  not  employed  in  village  or  countrj'  schoobi,  either  as  prmciimls  or 
assistiints,  to  any  considcnible  extent.  The  esUiblishment  of  female  Normal 
Schools  in  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  European  education. 

Be  pleapwl  to  receive  this  conmiunication  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
Real  S<'hools,  and  the  latest  educational  statistics  of  Austria,  as  evidence  of  my 
interest  in  your  editorial  labors,  and  I  will  by  next  post  send  you  the  titles  of 
several  of  our  best  Pedagogical  Journals,  Year  Books,  and  Manuals,  whidi 
may  be  of  uso  to  some  of  your  readers,  together  with  the  lastest  educational 
statistics  of  Prufy^ia,  Saxony,  kc. 

Most  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant  and  friend, 

IlERlf  ANN  WuaiXB. 
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Tou  will  not  be  surprised  this  time  to  hear  of  tlio  first  Grcrman  power,  L  e.,  of 
Austria.  Tliough  she  ranks  not  at  all  first  ainoii)^  the  sUites  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, yet  she  has  made,  since  1849,  so  great  strides  in  the  right  direction,  that 
all  friends  of  e<iucational  improvement  are  at  present  even  more  interested  in 
that  country,  than  in  those  of  older  educational  fame,  where  some  watchmen  fan- 
cy they  find  a  slight  tendency  to  reaction.  The  progress  now  already  made  in 
Austria,  is  espt^cially  visible  in  the  erection  of  "lU'id  iSchools,"  a  class  of  schools 
that  has  sprung  into  life  within  the  last  seventy  yearr». 

It  is  true  the  first  school  of  the  same  name  was  kept  by  Ilecker,  at  Berlin, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  defective  in  its  organization,  be- 
cause of  its  confciining  too  much  of  the  too  prat-ticid  **  Rcid"  stiimp,  at*  manufac- 
turing, agricultural,  mining,  commercial,  and  otiier  cliisses,  that  the  present 
"Real  Schools"  can  not  well  be  compared  with  it.  Tliey  are,  however,  the  off- 
spring of  that  old  reaction,  or  if  you  choose,  revolution,  since  wrought  out  by 
Bacon  and  Comenius,  against  the  exclusive  chLssical  or  L;itin  schools;  that  is  to 
say,  against  all  schools  in  their  fonner  orjrani/^iticm.  No  wonder  then  that 
Hecker,  whilst  he  avoideil  Scylla,  fell  into  (.'liaryl»<iis.  In-  making  his  school  a 
workshop.  In  one  of  hi.s  annual  reixjits  it  was  r:tat«'d  witii  satisfaction,  tliat 
the  pupils  had  becu  instructe<i  in  nursing  iiiuUk  rry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 
that  in  the  manufacturing  chvss,  dealing  in  Uatln-r  "  was  begun,''  for  whi<*h  pur- 
pose the  boys  had  been  shown  ninety  sain]>l('rt  of  leatlurt  each  of  them  as  great 
as  an  octavo  leaf  Yet  the  spirit  whicrh  ha<l  called  it  to  life  was  not  to  bo 
quench^  and  a  pedagogical  strife  c«min«'neeil,  of  wliieh  our  Herder  prophesied 
eighty  years  ago,  tlmt  it  would  last  forever;  ihr  llu;  "Real  Schools"  would  not 
teach  Latin  enough  for  an  Emesti,  nor  the  l>;itiu  schools  ''realia  enough  for  all 
the  world."  Time  was  the  best  refonner,  and  in  the  last  seventy  years,  more 
than  three  hundred  "Real  Schools"  have  been  founded,  or  incori)orati.Ml  as  par- 
allel classes,  on  the  gymnasium,  on  a  sound  principle  of  education,  which  left 
the  gymnasia  untouched  on  the  one  hand,  and  added  technical  schools  of  a 
higher  and  lower  order  on  the  other  hand.  Thus  the  Real  iSehools  resembling 
your  liigh  Schools  in  ever}'  respect,  are  burgher  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  re- 
sorted to  by  idl  such  as  prepare  for  a  trade  or  a  higher  twhnical  instruction,  and 
want  a  better  education  than  the  one  given  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  ap:e  in 
our  common  or  burgher  schools :  whilst  professional  students  miLst  prepare  for 
the  University  in  the  gymnasia;  and  the  men'ly  te<rhnical  wants  of  apprentices 
and  others,  in  drawing,  monsunition,  Ac,  are  provided  by  Industrial  schooLs. 

It  would  be  ditHcult  to  make  a  8iitisfact«»ry  distinetion  between  real,  and  in- 
dustrial, and  trade  schools,  and  connnercial  schools,  beeause  they  have  no  dis- 
tinct and  settled  organization.  The  two  latter  are  f(junde<l  and  kept  by  indus- 
trial or  commercial  a-ssociations,  and  are  a(hipted  to  the  i>eculiar  wants  of  that 
class  of  the  comnmnity,  and  are  partly  prior  in  date  to  the  municipal  or  stiito 
real  schools,  (higher  burgher  schools,)  and  have  evening  and  .Sunday  classes  for 
apprentices.  As  to  the  dilTerent  character  of  instruction,  1  may  mention  in 
general,  tliat  the  Real  Schools,  as  they  are  now  an  (.essential  part  of  our  public 
Khool  system,  try  to  give  in  their  way  a  (jentral  tfdijLcotion,  by  training  ami  de- 
veloping the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  without  particuhir  regard  to  tlie  vari- 
ous wants  of  their  pupils,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  called  "  real  gynmasia." 
Thus,  the  modem  languages,  especially  the  Frencli,  are  so  taught  as  to  apply 
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the  claBBJcal  instruction  in  the  gymnasia,  not  to  make  tho  pupil  to  learn  phrases 
and  to  talk  soon,  but  to  show,  so  far  as  possible,  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
literature.  Hence,  the  Real  Schools  combines  in  general  the  mathematical  and 
linguistic  elements  of  education,  whilst  the  former  predominates,  (with  natoral 
sciences  and  drawing,)  in  the  industrial,  the  latter  in  the  commercial  schooli. 

The  graduates  of  the  Saxon  real  schools,  either  pass  into  the  shop  or  go  into 
the  Poljtechnical  Institution,  or  Military  College  at  Dresden,  the  Mining  Actd- 
cmy  in  Frieberg,  the  Agricultunil  Academy  in  Tharand,  near  Dresden,  or  make 
their  examination  as  clerks  in  the  post  office. 

It  is  with  regard  to  those  high  schools,  that  Austria  is  deservedly  praised  for 
great  progress.  Ilahn  says  (Hand-buch  der  Statistik  des  Ostrichischen  Kaiser- 
staats,  Wien,  1853,  II,  p.  6U,}  "  though  there  were  already  two  real  schools  in 
Bohemia  before  1850,  yet  neither  those,  nor  other  technical  schools  joined  with 
industrial  associations  had  a  definite  plan  of  instruction,  such  as  the  progress  of 
industry  urgently  required  now,  tho  existing  real  schools  are  reformed,  as  others 
erected  on  a  common  system,  haying  a  complete  organization.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  annually  increasing  attendance  of  pupils,  proves  how  much  thej  are 
wanted.  Municipal  governments  and  associations  in  all  the  provinces  have 
the  greatest  zeal  in  assisting  the  organization  of  each  scliool  by  their  contriba- 
tions.  This  was  owing  to  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Sept  1848,  but  since  then, 
the  work  has  been  advanced  by  the  present  minister  of  Public  Instnictioii, 
Count  Thunun,  who  presented  an  excellent  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  whidi 
was  approved  March  8,  1851,  and  also  by  tho  Counselor,  Dr.  Marian  KoUflr, 
since  1846  superintendent  of  tliat  branch  of  education."  There  were  in  1864, 
fifteen  upper  or  compleUi  real  .schools  with  six  classes,  viz.:  two  in  Vienna,  (664- 
658  pupils,}  two  in  Prague,  (Gennan,  327, — Bohemian,  465,)  one  in  Presburg; 
(427,)  Linz,  (178,)  Brunn,  (819,)  Graz,  (159,)  Lemberg,  Krakan,  Milano,  (»34,) 
Venice,  Ruehinberg,  Bukonitz,  and  Klbogen.  Besides  there  were  120  Lower 
Real  Schools,  >vith  but  three  classes,  and  10,759  pupils,  viz.:  16  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  (G  iu  Vienna,)  30  in  Bohomiii,  13  in  Moravia,  10  in  Tyrol,  11 
in  Galicia,  15  in  Italy,  5  in  IIungar>'.  Technical  Academies  or  Poljrtecfanlosl 
schools,  exist  in  Vienna,  (1,732  students,)  Brunn  (343,)  Graz,  (171,)  Lembsig^ 
(223,)  Krakan,  (428,)  Prog,  (805,)  Pesth,  (251,)  and  Trieste,  (221,)  having  in  sU 
1,637  German  students,  908  Bohemians,  570  Poles;  349  Magyars;  191  Italians^ 
and  138  Slavonians.  ^ 

Seven  upper  real  schools,  (complete.)  were  about  to  be  erected.  Ten  aepsnto 
and  nine  "associate"  lower  real  schools,  (joined  to  a  burgher  school) 

These  Austrian  real  schools  differ  from  those  of  northern  Germany  by  their 
more  realistic  or  technics  character,  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural  sdenoes 
forming  the  chief  branches  of  instruction,  whilst  in  our  northern  high  schoolSi 
the  modem  lun}];uages  a.<<sume,  some  say,  a  too  important  position.  In  the  resl- 
istic  department  of  Leipsic,  for  instance,  there  are  two  professors  of  moden 
languages ;  one  of  French,  the  other  of  f^nglish ;  whereas  in  Austria,  instno- 
tion  in  the  same  is  not  "  obligatory,"  nor  committed  to  regular  teachers,  nor  is  it 
surprising  since  these  were  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  Polytechnical  Aosde- 
mies.  and  similarly  organized  to  thase  real  schools  connected  before  1849  with 
those  academies  in  Vienna  and  Prague.  And  just  tliat  industrial  ^^<<nwtfrr 
favored  their  increase  with  the  government,  which  at  all  times  was  eeger  tD 
raise  its  industrial  and  scientific  schools,  to,  or  above  the  level  of  tiie  saaae 
schools  in  tlie  rest  of  Germany.      I  may  mention  here  that  whilst  the  Austrian 
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nniYereitiefl  are  in  other  respects  not  to  be  compared  to  ours,  still  the  Medical 
Eacnlties  of  the  same  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  are  superior  to  any  in  Europe. 

Now  to  call  these  schools  by  American  names,  I  think  our  Poljrtechnic 
schools  maj  be  compared  with  your  Scientific  schools.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
school  for  Architecture  is  connected  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  Our  highest  sci- 
entific schools.  Our  Real  schools  resemble  nearly  the  English  departments  of 
your  high  school,  or  the  English  High  School  in  Boston;  though  in  many  Real 
schools,  (especially  in  Prusssia,)  Latin  is  still  taught  to  some  extent  In  others, 
howeyer,  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English.  I  now  come  to  a 
weak  point,  it  seems  to  me  in  your  English  high  schools ;  I  mean  the  want  of 
good  instruction  in  modem  languages.  You  may  point  to  the  English ;  but  as 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  that  which  is  so  instructive  in  Latin 
and  any  other  foreign  language ;  and  then  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simple  in 
structure,  to  be  a  suflScient  ground- work  of  grammatical  disciphne.  No  wonder 
that  English  grammar  or  parsing  is  generally  no  (avorite  with  your  scliokrs. 
Now  here,  I  dare  say,  a  sound  instruction  in  German  or  French  is  more  wanted 
than  with  you.  To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage in  after  life,  but  merely  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  I  dont  mean  that  you 
want  natives  of  France  or  Germany,  perhaps  of  doubtful  education,  to  make 
the  pupils  talk  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  foreign  idioms,  but  well  bred  American 
sdiolars,  who  would  not  teach  phrases  from  Ollendorf 's  grammar,  but  would 
know  how  to  teach  their  pupils  tlie  structure  of  the  language,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  its  Uterature. 

Good  text-books  would  soon  follow.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  deside- 
ratum, especially  as  the  means  of  employing  such  teachers  are  as  often  wanted 
as  the  right  man ;  and  in  many  cases  both  are  wanting.  Yet  I  consider  tliat 
tile  committee  having  charge  of  your  high  schools,  to  make  them  truly  schools 
of  the  highest  order,  should  pay  more  attention  to  sound  and  thorough  instmc- 
tion  in  at  least  one  modem  knguage.  There  is  a  similar  want  in  the  Aus- 
trian Real  schools,  though  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  yours :  and  in  Austria 
those  are  middle  schools  in  a  ehiefiy  technical  s>'stem  of  education,  and  your 
high  schools,  like  our  real  schools,  are  intended  to  give  a  high-toned  general 
education  of  the  best  sort  without  the  classics. 

I  wish  you  had  one  other  thing  like  the  Austrian  schools,  the  "  annual  pro- 
grams.** Yon  know  that  all  of  our  schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  real  schools, 
gymnasia,  academies,  universities,  etc.,  have  their  annual  reports  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  hterary  or  scientific  treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors.  The 
advantages  of  this  custom  are  too  clear  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Now  the  Austrian 
real  schools  make  themselves  very  remarkable  in  their  young  career,  by  having, 
instead  of  one,  three  and  four  such  treatises  of  two  or  three  professors,  besides 
the  report  of  the  Principal  This  may  be  a  task,  and  a  great  expense,  yet  one 
treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors  after  a  series  of  years,  is  a  beneficial 
stimulus  to  private  studies  and  is  productive  of  scientific  or  pedagogical  sug- 
gestions or  results,  which  never  would  be  published  except  in  this  form. 

I  should  mention  that  teachers  in  the  lower  Real  Schools  of  Austria  are 
tramed  in  the  upper  Real  Schools  in  special  training  courses  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Principal 
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EDUCATIONiJi  STATISTICS  OF  TIIE  AUSTRIAN  EMFIBI,  IN   1856. 

Number.  Teachen.  Btudeiiti. 

UmversitieB, 10 510 9,371 

Theological  Schools 142 657 4,260 

Law  Schools, 6 33 286 

Surgical  Schools, 8 77 667 

Obstetric,  &c., 20 57 1,475 

Polytechnic, 8 178 5,130 

Agricultural, 19 72 912 

Mining, 3 

Music, 8 234 4,417 

Gymnasia  or  Latin, 270 3,096 48,791 

Real  Schools— Upper,....   14)  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Real  Schools — Lower,  ...11) ' 

Military  Orphan  Asylums,.  63 481 5,620 

Common  Schools, 30,132 65,431 2,670,362 

Repetition,(Eve.&Sun.)  11,728 2,632,016 

Infant  Schools, 122 512 11,571 

Beside  the  above  schools,  which  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  "Worship  and  Instnio- 
tion,  there  are  special  schools  for  the  Army. 

The  expense  of  the  common  scliools,  chargeable  to  the  government  was  $i»- 
631,662  florins,  (a  florin  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  about  47  cents.)  The 
expense  of  the  Infant  Schools — litornlly  giirdens  for  infants  during  the  daj, 
when  mothers  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work,  is  90,000  florins. 

MECKLENBERQ. 

In  turning  from  this  topic,  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  statement  published  in  an 
official  paper  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Mecklenberg^  yvl  : 
that  of  940  recruits  conscribod  last  autumn,  there  were 

226  who  could  not  read  writing,  (i.  e.,  print  tliey  could  read.) 

180  "       "  write  at  all. 

160  "        but  write  single  letters. 

380  who  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  but  six  had  a  higher  education. 

Such  things,  adds  the  Saxon  School  Gazette,  are  read  with  horror  I  How  is 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  Beside  the  State  schools,  there  are  in  Mecklonberg  a 
g^reat  many  "  rittcrscherfslicke' "  village  schools,  i.  e.,  which  are  supported  entirely 
by  the  lords  of  manor.  The  only  law  affecting  them  is  of  the  year  1821.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  school  is  to  be  open  in  winter,  of  course,  daily,  but  in  sum- 
mer, twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  four  in  all, — actually  they  are  open  for  8,  12, 
even  18  hours,  but  badly  attended.  The  schoolmaster  is  appomted  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  under  his  inspection,  (with  that  of  the  clerg3n[nan.)  hence  a  com- 
plaint brought  before  the  patron,  is  at  the  same  tune  a  complaint  against  the 
patron.  The  teaclier  is  taken  wheresoever  ho  may  be  got,  provided  he  can  pasi 
the  exammation  before  the  provincial  school  board.  But  that  examination  is 
of  a  very  low  character,  nor  is  much  to  be  required  from  a  man  at  a  salary  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


XX.    OBITUARY. 


Thoxas  Bobbins,  D.  D.,  died  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  on  the  13th  of  Septetnber, 
1856,  aged  79. 

In  the  death  of  this  venerable  Christian  pastor,  and  representative  of  the  hab* 
its  and  costume  of  the  primitive  days  of  New  England,  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut  have  lost  an  old  teacher,  a  faithful  officer,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
laborers  in  the  "Educational  revival"  which  began  about  the  year  1826,  and 
which  we  hope  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  development 

Thomas  Robbixs,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  of  Aug^ust, 
1777,  the  son  of  Rev.  Ammi  R.  Robbins,*  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  and 
for  fifty-two  years,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  people.  lie  fitted  for 
college  with  the  scholars  wliich  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  in  his 
own  house,  and  joined  the  Freshman  class  in  Yale  in  1792,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  rt^gular  course. 
At  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  he  left  Yale  in  good  stiuiding  and  joined  the 
Senior  class  in  "Williams  College,  where  ho  graduated  with  honor  in  August, 
1796,  and  in  Septeml«er  following,  took  the  same  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  his  former  class  at  Yale  College.  For  several  years  following  he  taught 
school,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Torringford,  Conn.,  while  pursuing  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1798,  and  officiated  and  sup- 
plied vacant  pulpits  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York,  until  the  autumn  of  1803. 

While  officiating  in  this  way  in  Fmrfield  county,  he  taught  an  academy  in 
Danbury,  from  Dec.  1799,  to  Dec.  1802.  While  there  he  dehvered  on  the  11th 
January,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  town  authorities,  an  oration  on  the  Death 
of  George  Washington,  and  preached  on  the  Ist  of  Jarmary,  1801,  a  Centenary 
Sermon  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  lx)th  of  which  were  publishe<L  In 
November,  1803,  he  was  ortlained  a  miasionary  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  New  Connecticut — having  declined  urgent  invitations  to  set- 
tle as  pastor  in  Becket,  Iladdam,  Winchester,  and  several  other  churches.  From 
November,  1803,  till  May,  1806,  he  labored  principally  in  the  county  of  Trum- 
bull, Ohio,  until  his  impaired  hejdth  obliged  him  to  return.  In  May,  1809,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  East  Windsor,  where 
he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  In  1830  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Stratford,  and  in  September,  1831, 
removed  to  Mettapoisctt,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  August,  184-4,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  act  as  Librariim  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Societv.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 

*ReT.  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins  was  born  at  Brauford,  Ck>nn.,  on  the  25th  of  August,  (O. 
8- )  1740.  a  son  of  Philemon  Robbins,  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1760 ;  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  and  society  of  Norfolk,  in  October.  17G1.  and  died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
bis  ministerial  labors,  on  the  31et  of  October,  1813,  aged  73  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight 
ehildren ;  three  of  whom  were  in  the  ministry.  He  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Chandler  Rob< 
bins,  D.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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and  in  1865  he  withdrew  to  the  oountry,  and  with  his  rolatiyes  in  Norfolk,  and 
Colebrook,  passed  the  last  months  of  liis  life.  He  died  at  Colebrook,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1856,  aged  seventy-nino  years,  one  month  and  two  days. 

Dr.  Robbins  was  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Woroet- 
ter,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Ck>rpom- 
tion  of  Harvard  College  in  1838,  and  of  Williams  College  in  1842. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  the  North  Burying  Ground  of  Hartford,  hi  the 
immediate  \icinity  of  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  with  whom  in  liA^  he 
was  always  on  intimate  personal  and  ministerial  relations. 

The  following  notice  of  his  funeral,  and  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Connectioat 
Historical  Society,  are  token  from  the  Connecticut  Courant 

Funeral  op  Rev.  Thomas  Robdins,  D.  D. — The  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robbins  took  place  Tuesday,  Sept.  IGth,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Centre 
Church.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  who  made  a  brief 
but  touching  address  on  the  Christian  and  pastoral  character  of  the  deoeased, 
and  on  his  o^ii  happy  personal  relations  witli  him,  from  the  outset  of  his  own 
ministry  in  Connecticut.  He  spoke  of  his  uniformly  courteous,  faithful,  exem- 
plary Christian  Ufo,  and  as  almost  the  last  representative  of  the  manners  of  the 
early  generation  of  Puritan  ministers.  There  was  a  deep  solemnity  in  his  alluBkm 
to  the  closing  hour  of  the  day  which  was  beginning  to  till  the  cliurch  with  the 
shadows  of  the  coming  night,  and  the  blissthl  morning  which  would  break  on 
the  spirit  of  the  faithful  Christian  who  departs  this  life  like  the  deceased  in  the 
&lth  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  After  the  reading  of  appropriate  selections  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  prayer,  solemn,  impressive,  and  edifying,  and  appropriate  an- 
thems by  tlie  choir,  the  body  was  borne  out  of  the  church  by  four  of  the  pe|p 
tors  of  Hartford,  and  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  and  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  to  the  North  Burying  Ground,  where  it  wu 
consigned  to  the  tomb  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  beliind  the  western  hiUa 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  li- 
brary at  half-past  four  o'clock,  which  the  President,  Henry  Barnard,  opened 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

Gektlemkn  : — We  have  assembled  on  this  occasion,  by  special  sirnimona,  to 
join  in  an  appropriate  expression  of  our  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Bevk 
Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D., — one  of  the  earliest  and  l^est  friends  of  the  Sodety, 
whose  decease  and  funenil  have  boon  almost  simultaneously  announced  to  ofl. 
The  departure  of  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  whose  ministrations  for  a  half 
century  have  been  familiar  to  the  pulpits  of  this  city  and  state,  and  whose  lift^ 
presence  and  teachings  have  seemed  a  connecting  link  between  the  present  geii> 
oration  and  the  Puritan  ix?riod  of  New  England  History — ^would  at  any  tune 
have  arrested  the  sorrowing  attention  of  all  who  seek  in  the  past  the  roots  of 
our  present  prosperity ;  but  in  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  we  brethren,  re<y 
ognizo  a  pioneer  in  historical  and  antiquarian  research  in  this  state — one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Society— one  named  in  the  act  of  its  incorporation— one  of  He 
earliest  office-bearers,  and  one  whose  valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlet^ 
and  historical  memorials  constitute  the  treasure  and  attraction  of  our  libruy 
and  museum. 

And  to  add  to  his  claims,  to  our  grateful  remembrance.  Dr.  Robbins  hae^  l^ 
his  Will,  made  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  the  Trustee  of  his  propertjt 
a  no  inconsiderable  sum,*  by  which  his  valuable  collection  of  biblical,  nrrlnniie 
tical,  and  antiquarian  literature  will  be  preserved,  and  gradually  augmented— 
an  ever  enduring  monument  of  his  piety,  patriotism,  and  seal  for  learning,  and 

*  About  •4,00a 
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ft  Kraroe  of  erer  widening  iiutniction  and  pleasure  to  generation  after  genera- 
tun.  A  brief  notioe  of  the  labrarj,  and  of  hia,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Ccmnecticat  Historical  Society,  can  not  be  considered  an  inappropriate  introduc- 
tion to  the  Resolutions  which  will  be  submitted  to  jour  consideration. 

The  books  which  fill  these  numerous  alcoves  and  8helve»,  and  these  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  piety,  bravery,  and  domestic  life  of  the  fathers  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Enghmd,  were  the  gatherings  of  nearly  fifty  years*  explora- 
tions of  the  garrets,  chests,  and  libraries  of  the  old  families  of  Connecticut  and 
the  *'  old  colony,"  as  well  as  purchases  of  antiquarian  book-sellers  and  collect- 
on.  Many  of  these  pamphlets  are  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  are  often  con- 
sulted by  scholors  interested  in  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  Iiistory  of 
New  England. 

The  books  were  not  purchased  at  once,  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  largely  in- 
herited fortune,  or  fix>m  year  to  year  out  of  the  surplus  of  a  large  salary.  Nor 
were  they  collected  for  the  owner-s  sole  or  temporary  gratification.  Dr.  Rob- 
bins  has  always  been  a  Home  Missionary,  or  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish. 
He  commenced  his  collection  while  in  college,  by  preserving  Ids  text-books ; 
and  in  1809  made  a  formal  beginning  of  a  pemmnent  library,  by  making  a  cat- 
alogue of  his  entire  stock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  with 
a  determination  that  he  would  add  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  a  year  as  long 
as  he  should  live.  He  consecrated  his  design  by  invoking  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  it,  and  declared  in  writing  on  the  first  leaf  of  his  catalogue,  the  following 
to  be  his  objects : — 

^Firwtj  To  assist  the  divinity  student  in  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  such  general  ser- 
TioeB  as  may  enable  him  to  become  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation. 

"  Secondly^  To  assist  the  lover  of  history  in  his  researches  to  discover  the 
character  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  design  is  now  committed  to  God.  I  pray  for  his  holy  approbation 
and  blessing.". 

From  this  small  and  pious  beginning  in  1809,  by  denying  himself  all  super- 
fluitiea,  out  of  a  modest  income,  Dr.  Robbins  persevered,  adding  year  after 
year  at  least  one  himdred  volumes  to  his  collection,  till,  instead  of  a  few  shelves 
in  a  single  case,  we  now  see  this  spacious  hall  filled  ^*ith  many  thousands  of 
dioioe  and  valuable  books. 

How  much  purer  and  higher  has  been  his  satisfaction  fh>m  year  to  year,  in 
adding  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  great  and  good— coming  to  him  across 
oceans  of  space  and  time— his  instructors  in  the  noble  themes  which  have  oc- 
cupied his  meditation,  his  pen,  and  his  voice,  for  nearly  half  a  century — his  re- 
tort in  hours  of  solitude — his  recreation  after  severe  labor — and  his  solace  in 
periods  of  trial  and  affitction — ^than  if  he  had  expended  his  earnings  and  savings 
on  things  that  perish  with  the  using. 

It  was  his  intention  from  the  start,  that  his  collection  should  be  kept  entire 
after  his  death,  and  pass,  with  such  conditions  as  should  appear  beet  calculated 
to  secure  its  preservation  and  gradual  mcrease,  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some 
diartered  Institution ;  and  by  arrangement  entered  into  twelve  years  ago,  his 
long  cherished  purpose  was  consummated  by  this  Society's  becoming  at  first 
the  Trustee,  and  afterward  the  owner  of  his  valuable  collections.  By  this  ar- 
imgement  he  had  the  satis&ction  in  his  own  life-time  to  see  his  entire  library 
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displayed,  as  it  had  never  been  before,  in  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  of  the  most 
substantially  built  edifice  in  the  State — safe  from  the  hazards  of  fire,  and  fix>m 
the  vicissitudes  which  attacli  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  committed  for- 
ever to  the  custody  of  a  Society,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  the  patriotLsui  of  its  citizens,  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  a  permanent  exist- 
ence, and  over-widening  usefulness.  And  more  than  this,  he  was  able  to  retire 
from  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  when  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  Master  as  a 
Christian  pastor  from  hus  failing  strength,  and  without  any  apprehension  that 
the  evening  of  his  Ufo  would  be  clouded  by  want  or  neglect,  and  here,  in  our 
midst,  where  he  was  universally  respected,  witli  those  facilities  and  helps  which 
his  zeal  imd  self-denial  had  collected,  give  hiras(.»lf  up  to  those  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian studies  and  pursuits  whicli  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  he  had  com- 
menced so  early  in  his  career. 

Dr.  Robbins  was  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  collector  in  the  State,  of 
pamphlets  and  njemorials  of  the  piist,  and  as  far  back  as  in  1811,  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Evangelical  Magazine,  coinnienced  a  aeries  of  papers  on  the  divines  and 
BtJitesmen  of  our  early  history,  which  were  afterward  collected  and  published  in 
n  volume  entitled,  "First  Planters  of  New  England."  In  every  place  where 
he  ministered,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  its  local  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal liistorv. 

In  1822,  in  an  address  delivered  in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July,  before  a  num- 
ber of  military  companies,  he  urged  the  fomiatifm  of  an  ''  Ilistoricjil  Society  as 
a  depository  of  ancient  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  temporar}'  publica- 
tions," and  that  it  should  be  done  here,  "in  this,  the  oldest  towTi  in  the  State." 
TVliether  growing  out  of  this  suggestion,  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  three  years 
later  he  had  the  s;itisfaction  of  seeing  his  name  among  the  incorporators  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  of  being  associated  with  the  venerable  John 
Trumbull,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  among  the  offieers  of  the  institution.  Called 
a  few  years  later  out  of  the  State,  he  was  not  permitted  to  labor  hero  in  behalf 
of  its  objects,  but  ho  carried  his  antiquarian  taste  and  labors,  which  were  rec- 
ognized by  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester. 

In  1844,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  consummate,  on  my  own  responsibility,*  an 
arrangement  by  which  Dr.  Robbins  became  the  hbrari;m  of  our  Society,  and  re- 

♦  At  the  May  pession  of  the  l.t-Kislafarc  of  Rhode  Ishiiid,  hi  lftl4.  a  Memorial  wa«  prewot- 
fd.  setting  forth  ''that  the  valuable  library  of  Rev.  Thomas  Robbini:.  D.  P  ,  of  Mettapoltett, 
Mass.,  could  be  procured  for  a  public  institution."  and  a.^'king  that  it  might  be  purchased  bj 
the  State,  as  the  foundation  of  a  tjtate  Library.  The  Memorial  was  referred  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Education.  Mr.  Darnard,nt  that  time  CommisAioner  of  Public  Schooli:,  on  beiiif  coa- 
suited  by  the  Committee,  advised  that  the  library  be  purchaned  for  this?  purpose,  and  drew  op 
a  Report  and  Resolution  for  ihe  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  favorable  to  Kuch  action, — n^ 
marking  to  the  Chairman.  *'  that  if  the  Legislature  did  not  act  promptly  and  definitely  at  tMs 
session,  it  would  be  too  late."  The  Committee  did  not  adopt  the  Report,  and  the  Legislatart 
adjourned  without  any  action  on  the  subject.  On  the  8ame  day  Mr.  Barnard  drove  over  to 
Mettapoieiett,  and  aAer  an  interview  of  an  hour,  findini;  that  Dr.  Robbins'  health  required  a 
cessation  of  pa.«toral  duties,  gave  his  personal  obligation  for  a  salary  for  five  years,  equal  to 
that  which  he  was  then  receiving  as  pastor,  if  he  would  remove  to  Hartford  with  hit  lilMvy, 
and  become  Librarian  of  the  (Connecticut  Historical  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  week  U> 
lowing,  he  visited  Flarlford,  raised  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  personal 
friends  of  Dr.  Robbins,  the  lum  required,  and  presented  the  matter  to  Ihe  sanction  of  tb«  06* 
clety,  which  was  promptly  and  cordially  given.  The  annual  payment  for  five  years  was aob- 
sequemly  converted  into  an  annuity,  in  consideratiou  of  which,  Dr.  Robbins  of  hit 
accord  transferred  his  Library  to  the  Society. 
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mored  to  these  rooms^  as  has  been  before  stated,  his  valuable  library,  and  gave 
to  OS  his  entire  collection  of  pamphlets,  to  the  number  of  over  five  thousand. 
And  here,  for  ten  jears,  with  gp-adually  failing  strcn^h,  he  might  be  seen  at 
oar  monthly  meetings,  and  day  by  day  welcoming,  with  courteous  attentions,  the 
citizen  and  stranger  to  these  rooms,  and  explaining,  witli  almost  the  personal  inter- 
est of  an  eye-witness  to  the  reaUty,  these  memorials  of  a  past  agp — hhnself  an 
object  of  no  less  interest  to  the  visitor.  But  by  degrees  the  failing  memory — 
the  hesitating  step— the  dim  eye — satisfied  himself  as  well  as  his  best  fliends, 
that  his  work  on  earth  was  finished,  and  ho  retired  to  the  country — ^to  the 
ndghborhood  where  he  was  bom,  and  there  his  spirit  gradually  passed  away, 
like  the  twilight  of  a  long  summer's  day,  into  that  solenm  darkness  which  mor- 
tal eye  can  not  pierce,  but  wliich  to  him,  we  doubt  not,  is  lit  up  by  the  radiance 
of  a  never-ending  noon. 

It  would  bo  unjust  even  in  these  brief  remarks  not  to  notice  his  life  long  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  our  Now  England  collejres,  and  his  constant  care  of  the  com- 
mon school,  in  every  place  where  he  ministered  as  pastor,  lie  was  seldom  ab- 
sent from  the  commenct*ment  exercises  of  Yale  and  Williams,  and  never  Ciiled 
to  visit  once,  and  generally  twice  every  di?<tnct  school  in  his  pari.sh.  during  each 
season  of  schooling.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  first  Socioty  fonnod  hi  this  country 
to  improve  common  schools,  and  on  the  nomination  of  CJovcmor  Everett,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  tlie  Massachusetts  St:ite  Board  of  Eilucation,  on  its  estab- 
lishment in  1837. 

Dr.  Robbins  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  religious  and  l>cnovoK'nt  move- 
ments of  the  day,  and  in  the  foundation  of  most  of  tlie  institutions  of  charity, 
which  adorn  and  bless  our  city,  lie  was  particularly  active  in  commending  the 
cause  of  the  insane  to  individual  and  legislative  aid,  and  was  invited  by  Dr. 
Todd  and  the  Trustees,  to  pronounce  a  Dist»ourrio  on  the  dediwition  of  the  Re- 
treat for  that  class. 

Before  we  go  out  hence  to  pay  our  last  tri^mte  of  respect  to  our  deceased 
brother  and  venerable  friend,  by  joining  in  the  funeral  services,  and  following 
his  body  to  the  tomb,  let  us  unite  in  placing  on  our  records  our  high  ajjprecia- 
tum  of  his  pure,  useful,  and  Christian  life,  and  our  grateful  remembnmce  of  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  intelligent  piety — and  espe- 
cially in  opening  to  the  student  of  Iliatory  and  the  Bible  this  valuable,  and,  we 
tnist,  ever-increasing  Library. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  adopted : — 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors,  our 
kke  Librarian,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Ro])bins,  Doctor  in  Divinity — 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  Connecticut  Historical  Societv  has  lost  one 
of  its  original  projectors,  founders,  and  office-bearers,  whose  antiquarian  zeal 
did  much  to  enlist  otliers  on  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  whoso  reverence 
for  God's  Word  and  ways,  has  led  to  the  actiuisition  of  a  valuable'  library,  and 
of  large  historical  material,  into  the  jwssession  of  which  this  Society  has  enter- 
ed, with  the  means  bequeathed  by  him  to  make  the  same  still  more  viduable 
"to  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  lover  of  history  in  his  research- 
es to  discover  the  character  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events 
of  Divine  Providence." 

R€aolved,  That  as  a  Christian  Pastor  we  honor  his  memory  as  at  once  devo- 
ted and  exemplary — firm  in  his  own  convictions,  and  candid  and  liberal  toward 
those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  in  all  his  transactions  with  others, 
eminent  for  his  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness. 

Retolved,  That,  as  a  Society,  we  will  proceed  hence  to  the  Centre  Church,  to 
masX  in  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  to  follow  his  body  to  its  last  resting-place. 
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Thoius  Dowse  died  at  his  reaidenoe  in  Cambridgeport^  ICaBS,  on  the  4^  of 
November,  1866,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  We  abridge  the  Ibllowing  notioa 
flom  an  article  in  "  The  Historical  Magazine,"  for  Januaiy,  1867. 

Thomas  Dowsb  was  a  native  of  Charlostown,  Mass.,  and  was  bom  Dec  28th| 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  Eleazcr  Dowse,  and  a  descendant  of  Lawrence 
Dowse,  an  early  settler  at  Charlestown.  After  the  burning  of  that  place  l^  the 
British,  in  1776,  his  parents  removed  to  Sherbom,  where  they  continued  to  redde 
till  their  death.  Wlien  about  six  years  of  age,  ho  met  with  an  accident  by  whkb 
he  was  rendered  a  cripple.  This  accident,  by  preventing  his  engaging  in  the 
active  sports  of  boyhood,  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  developing  his  stodi* 
ous  habits.  At  an  early  age  he  became  on  apprentice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wait^  a 
leather-dresser  of  Roxbury;  and  was  afterward  his  partner  in  business.  In 
1801,  he  removed  to  Cainbridgeport,  where,  in  connection  with  different  individ- 
uals, he  carried  on  his  business  until  about  ton  years  since. 

He  began  early  to  collect  a  Ubnury,  which  by  degrees  grew  to  be  a  very  val- 
uable one.  In  1831  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  tlie  pubhc  by  Hon.  Edwwd 
Everett,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Boston. 

"  I  scarce  know  if  I  may  venture  to  adduce  an  instance  nearer  home,  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  and  successful  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  without  education,  busily  employed  in  mechanical  indusby. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  in  one  of  the  neigh1x)ring  towns,  with  n 
person  who  was  brought  up  to  tlie  trade  of  a  leather-dresser,  and  has  all  his 
life  worked,  and  still  works  at  tliis  business.*  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  hoai% 
and  a  portion  of  his  honomble  earnings,  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  elegmt 
learning.  Under  the  same  roof  which  covers  his  workshop,  he  has  the  most 
excellent  library  of  English  books,  for  its  size,  with  which  I  am  aoquainted. 
The  books  have  been  selected  with  a  good  judgment,  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  accompUslied  scholar,  and  have  been  imported  from  England  by  faim- 
sclC  What  is  more  important  than  having  the  books,  their  proprietor  is  wvQ 
aoquainted  with  their  contents.  Among  tliem  are  several  volumes  of  the  most 
costly  and  magnillcent  engravinga  Connected  with  his  library  is  an  exceeding 
interesting  series  of  paintings,  in  water  colors, — copies  of  the  principal  wofks 
of  the  ancient  masters  in  England, — which  a  fortunate  accident  placed  in  bis 
possession,  and  several  valuable  pictures,  purcliased  by  himself  The  wbola 
forms  a  treasure  of  taste  and  knowledge,  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  ai^ 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  country." 

This  library,  which  he  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  collecting,  Mr.  Dowse  felt  unwiUing 
to  have  dispersed  at  his  death ;  and,  as  early  as  July  last,  being  admonidied  hj 
failing  health,  he  proposed  to  the  Maasadiusetts  Historical  Society  to  rooeive  Us 
treasures  into  their  keeping. 

Through  the  immediate  agency  of  Mr.  George  Livermore,  the  fmm^wliato 

neighbor  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Dowse,  and  the  President  of  the  Sociei^, 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Wmthrop,  this  design  was  consummated.    At  a  special  meeUng 

of  the  Society  on  the  5th  of  August,  this  noble  deed  was  formally  annoonotd 

by  the  President,  and  resolutions  adopted,  by  which  the  Society  obligates  ittolf 

to  keep  the  collection  of  books  thus  presented,  "  in  a  room  by  themselvei^  to  bs 

used  only  m  said  room," 

/ZeM&wd,  That  the  collvction  of  books  thus  presented  and  accepted  shall  be  k: 
alwaya  as  the  Dowae  Library  of  tho  Massac huisettfl  Hiatorical  Society,  and  that  aa 

*  Mr.  Tbomaa  Dowae.  of  Cambrldfepoit. 
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but  he  has  exponded  an  ample  portion  of  it  in  surrounding  himself  with  a  no- 
ble collection  of  books, — has  found  leisure  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  con- 
tents,— has  acciuured  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge, — cultivated  a  taste  for  art, — 
and  thus  derived  happiness  of  the  purest  and  highest  kind,  from  those  goods  of 
fortune  wliich  too  often  minister  only  to  sensual  gratification  and  empty  display. 

"I  rejoice,  sir,  that  our  friend  has  adopted  an  effectual  method  of  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  a  Ubrary  brought  together  with  such  pains  and  care,  and  at 
80  great  an  expensa  Apart  from  tiie  service  he  ia  rendering  to  our  society, 
which  as  one  of  its  members  I  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude,  he  is  render- 
ing a  great  service  to  the  community,  In  this  way,  he  has  removed  his  noble 
collection  from  the  reach  of  those  vicissitudes  to  which  the  possessions  of  indi- 
viduals and  families  arc  subject.  There  is  no  other  method  by  wliich  this  object 
can  be  attained.  I  saw  the  treasures  of  art  and  taste  collected  at  Strawberry 
Hill  during  a  lifetUue,  by  Horace  AVulpole,  at  untold  expense,  sciittered  to  the 
four  winds.  The  second  best  private  lihniry  I  ever  saw,  (Lord  Spencer's  is  tlio 
best,)  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Greenville,  the  son  of  George  Grenville, 
of  stamp  act  memory.  He  intended  that  it  should  go  to  auirment  the  treasures 
of  taste  and  art  at  Stowo,  to  whose  proprietor,  (the  Duke  of  Buckuigliam,)  he 
wuB  related.  In  a  green  old  age, — ir  little  short  of  ninety, — he  luid  some  warn- 
ing of  the  crash  which  impeded  over  that  magnificent  house ;  and,  by  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  executed  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  his  magnificent  col- 
lection to  the  British  Museum.  In  the  course,  1  think,  of  a  twelvemonth  from 
that  time,  every  thing  that  could  be  sold  at  Stowe  was  brought  to  the  hammer. 

"Mr.  Dowse  has  determined  to  secure  his  library  from  these  sad  contingen- 
cies, by  placing  it  in  tlie  |>ossessiou  of  a  pubhc  institution.  Here  it  will  bo 
kept  together, — appreciated  as  it  deserves, — and  conscientiously  cared  for. 
While  it  will  add  to  the  importance  of  our  society,  and  increase  our  means  of 
U8efuln(\ss,  it  will  share  that  s;ifety  and  permanence  to  which  the  Massachusetts 
llistorionl  Society  under  the  laws  of  the  connnonwealth  is  warranted  in  looking 
forward." 

Mr.  Dowse  lived  but  a  few  months  Jifter  the  transfer  of  his  library,  having 
died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridg-i'port,  Tuesday,  November  4th,  1856,  in  the 
84:th  \\iiT  of  his  age.  At  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  aller  his  death,  held  on  tiie  13th  of  November,  Mr.  Winthrop, 
the  I*resident,  thus  addressed  the  Societv: 

"  It  is  already  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  society,  that  the  venerable 
Thomas  Dowse,  to  whose  munificence  we  have  so  recently  been  indebted  for  a 
very  lar;^  and  valuable  addition  to  our  library,  has  passed  away  since  our  last 
stated  meeting.  He  died  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  Noveml>er,  at  about  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  and  was  buried  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day. The  interval  between  the  time  at  which  information  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  time  fixed  for  his  interment,  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  any 
formal  meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  responsibility  was  assumed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  notifying  the  members  to  attf^nd  the  funeral  without  ftirlher  ceremony. 
The  result  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  A  very  largo  proportion  of 
such  of  our  number  as  live  within  reach  of  so  short  a  notice,  assembled  at  the 
mansion  of  the  deceased,  at  the  appointed  time,  and,  after  attending  the  reli- 
gious services  of  the  occasion,  accompanied  his  relatives  and  friends  to  Monnt 
Auburn.  Gathered  there,  between  the  imposing  shaft  which  Mr.  Dowso  Iiad 
recently  erected  at  his  own  expense  to  the  memory  of  Franklin^  and  the  hum- 
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bier,  stone  which  he  had  prepared  to  designate  his  own  tomb,  the  ofl^rg  and 
members  of  our  society  united  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  grati- 
tade  to  his  remains. 

"It  has  seemed  fit  that  an  oiBcial  announcement  of  these  circumstances  should 
be  made  at  this  our  earliest  meeting  since  tliey  occurred,  in  order  that  it  may 
find  its  appropriate  place  upon  our  records,  and  that  such  Airther  measures  may 
be  adopted  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  hirgest  benefactor,  as  may  commend 
themselves  to  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  moujl>ers. 

"  The  event  which  has  indissoluby  connected  the  name  of  Thomas  Dowse  with 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  occurred  too  recently  to  require  any 
detailed  recital.  The  formal  presentation  of  tlio  rich  and  costly  Ubrary,  which 
it  had  been  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  his  whole  mature  lifetime  to  collect, 
was  made  known  to  us  on  the  fiflh  day  of  August  last,  and  the  ciroumstanoes 
of  that  occasion  are  still  fresh  in  tlie  reraombrance  of  us  all. 

"Though  ho  had  long  been  suffcriug  more  or  loss  acutely  from  the  disease  which 
has  at  length  brought  his  remarkable  and  honoral)le  career  to  a  cIoho,  !Mr.  Dowse 
was  still,  at  that  time,  in  perfc-ct  ix)S3esj>ion  of  his  faculties,  and  took  the  deep- 
cat  and  most  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  details  of  the  trausaetion.  At  his 
own  request,  I  called  upon  him  repeatedly  after  the  gift  way  eoiL^um mated,  and 
was  a  witness  to  the  siitisfaction  and  pleasure  whieh  he  experienced  in  having 
secured  what  he  was  plejused  to  regard  as  so  trustworthy  aiul  so  distiiiu'uished  a 
guardianship  for  his  most  cherished  treasures.  He  seemed  to  feel  t!i:it  tiie  great 
object  of  his  life  had  at  length  been  hapi)ily  provided  for,  and  that  lie  wjls  now 
ready  to  be  released  from  the  burdens  of  the  llesh.  It  can  not  be  d(Mibted  that 
the  gratification  afforded  him,  both  by  the  act  itself,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  accepted  and  acknowledged,  did  much  at  once  to  prolong  his  hfe 
beyond  his  own  expectation  or  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  impart  comfort  and 
serenity  to  Ids  last  days. 

"He  lived  long  enough  after  ever}'  thing  had  been  arranged,  to  lend  a  modest 
but  cordial  assent  and  cooperation  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  propowd  wliich  ac- 
companied our  acceptance  of  his  munificent  donation,  and  a  nohle  portniit  of 
him  is  hero  with  us  to-day,  to  adorn  tlie  room  in  which  his  library  shall  be  ulti- 
mately placed.  The  books  themselves,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  mem- 
orable volume  which  he  delivered  into  my  hands  as  an  earnest  of  the  gifl,  were 
left  to  the  last  to  be  the  solace  of  his  own  closing  scene. 

"  It  Is  for  others,  who  have  known  him  longer  and  better  than  myself)  to  do 
jmtice  to  the  many  striking  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  characterized 
this  remarkable  self-made  man,  and  to  give  due  illustration  to  a  ciU'eer  and  an 
example  which  must  ever  be  freshly  honored,  not  by  this  society  only,  but  by 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Literature,  Learning,  and  the 
Arts." 

Mr.  Everett  followed  in  his  own  happy  manner, — closing  as  follows: — 

"And  so,  Mr.  President,  his  work  on  earth  being  accomj)lished,  calmly  and 
without  hurry  or  perturbation,  even  at  the  last, — ^that  hidiLstrious  and  thought- 
ful existence,  divided  equally  between  active  labor  and  liberal  int(»lleetual  cul- 
ture,— lonely  xs  the  world  accomits  solitude,  but  passed  in  the  glorious  compa- 
ny of  the  great  and  wise  of  all  ages  and  countries,  who  live  an  earthly  immor- 
tality in  their  writings, — a  stranger  at  all  times  to  the  harrassing  agitations  of 
public  life, — undisturbed  by  the  political  earthquake  which  that  day  shook  the 
countr}',  our  friend  and  benefactor  on  the  4th  instant  pjisscd  gently  away.     As 
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I  saw  him  two  dajs  afterward,  lying  just  ftithin  the  threshold  which  I  had 
nerer  pamcd  before  but  to  meet  his  cordial  welcome, — as  I  gazed  apon  the  life- 
less, but  placid  features, — white  as  the  camellias  with  which  sunriving  affection 
had  decked  his  coffin, — as  I  accompanied  him  to  his  last  abode  on  earth, — the 
'new  sepulchre*  (if  without  irreyerence  I  may  use  the  words,)  which  ho  had 
prepared  for  himself  '  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid ; '  as  I  saw  him  borne 
into  that  quiet  dwelling  where  the  weary  arc  at  rest,  within  the  sliadow  of  the 
monument  to  Oanklin  to  which  you  have  alluded,  lately  erected  at  his  sole  ex- 
pense and  care  on  the  higher  g^und  which  overlooks  his  own  tomb,  that  even 
in  death  ho  might  sleep  at  his  gr(.>at  maflter's  feet;  as,  in  company  with  you  all, 
gathered  bareheaded  around  liis  grave  at  Mount  Auburn,  at  that  bright  autum- 
nal noon,  while  the  falling  leaves  and  naked  branches  and  sighing  winds  of 
November,  announced  the  dying  year,  I  listened  to  the  sublime  utterances  of 
the  fhncral  service,  breathed  over  his  dust,  I  felt  tliat  such  a  closing  scene  of 
0uch  a  life  came  as  near  as  human  frailty  permits  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  hope- 
ful euthanany." 

Resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  Society  were  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Everett  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dowse,  for  the  records  of 
the  society. 


NOTICES- 

Deferred  Arhcles. — ^Wo  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  postpone  to  our  next 
issue  the  entire  department  of  Book  Notices, — Methods, — Questions  and 
Answers, — and  Books  Received. 

Reformatort  Conference  at  New  York. — A  Convention  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  ftxim  each  House  of  Refuge  and  Reform  School  in  the 
United  States,  will  meet  in  the  Chapel  of  the  New  York  House  of  Ref\ige,  on 
Randalls  Island,  on  TucsMlay,  the  12t]i  day  of  May  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Tlie  Delegates  will  asHcinble  nt  the  rooms  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Clin- 
ton Hall,  jVstor  Place,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  where  a  committee  will  bo  in  attend- 
ance to  accompany  tiie  dclogntes  to  Randall's  Island. 

Oliver  S.  Strong,       )  ^        ...    _  .,     n  ^  j-  *t, 
TsRAKi,  UussEU,  t  ConmtUftm  0>e  Part^  the 

William  M.  Richaiu.,  )      ^-  ^-  ^^  "^  ^^^^ 

New  England  Normal  Institute  at  Lancaster,  Mass. — A  coutbo  of 
instmotion  in  Klielorir  and  Elocution^  of  ten  weeks,  by  Prof.  Russell,  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  of  June.     Terms:  $5,00. 

Agent  for  Obtaining  Subscribers. — Mr.  C.  M.  Welles,  is  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

|y  Postage  on  this  Journal^ — 7b  every  mlscriher,  whOj  in  addiUon  io  ihe 
subscription  price  for  Ike  year,  ($3,00,)  will  forward  twenty-four  ceniSj  (hi  J<mmai 
for  the  year  1857  will  be  sent  free  of  postage. 
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L   FICHOLAS  BROWN. 

BT   PEOf BfBOE   WILLIAM   OAKKBLL. 


'  Is  the  year  1636,  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Soger  Wil- 
Uinul  and  his  tu»ociaies,  there  arrived  in  the  plantations  of  Provi- 
dtaoe,  Mr.  Chad  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  an  emigrant  from 
MlMBachtisetts.  He  had  been  a  companion  and  friend  while  in  the 
ftei^bboring  colony,  of  many  of  the  exiled  band  who  had  already  found 
%  hoine  at  the  head  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  induced  by  sympa- 
ttj  with  their  principles,  he  now  came  to  share  their  fortunes.  He  wa6 
j^otaessed  of  a  competent  estate,  but  was  especially  distinguished  for 
Ub  benignity  of  character  and  his  exemplary  piety.  He  was  afrer- 
mtfdB  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  min- 
hkttB  of  the  only  church  then  planted  in  the  in&nt  settlement  Very 
ftw  memorials  of  his  life  now  remain ;  but  his  character,  as  it  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries,  is  set  forth  in  a  single  line,  in  a  letter  written 
hj  Boger  Williams,  after  his  death,  in  which  he  is  named  as  "  that 
holy  man  now  with  God." 

In  the  third  generation  from  Chad  Brown  we  find  his  grandson, 
Bev.  James  Brown,  a  minister  of  the  same  church  from  1726  to 
1782 ;  and  in  the  third  generation  from  him,  this  &mily  of  Brown 
b  represented  in  Providence  by  four  brothers  who,  in  the  middle  and 
ktler  part  of  the  last  century,  stood  forth  prominently  among  the 
titiaens  of  the  town,  and  have  ever  since  been  deservedly  reckoned 
among  the  foremost  promoters  of  her  social  advancement  and  her  com- 
BMrdal  prosperity.  Their  names  were  John,  Joseph,  Nicholas  and 
Moses ;  and  to  each  one  of  them  may  the  city  of  Providence,  as  she 
DOW  exists,  point  back  as  an  efficient  promoter  of  her  most  permanent 
interests,  or  a  founder  of  her  most  useful  institutions.  They  were  all 
eminent  merchants,  according  to  the  standard  of  their  age ;  they  were 
ilflo  active  friends  and  promoters  of  the  public  good,  quite  above  the 
standard  of  their  age.  John,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  was  probably 
the  most  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  left  his  impress  on  the  mer- 
cantile character,  and  on  the  entire  condition  of  the  community.  He 
developed  the  industry  and  extended  the  trade  of  the  town ;  he  fos- 
tered the  interests  of  the  church  in  which  his  ancestors  had  been  min- 
isten;  he  oontributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  college,  laid  the  comer- 


bat  he  has  expcndod  an  wnpl''     * 
ble  coUuctioQ  uf  book^ — him  :'•■ 
tentt, — liu£  «l|Ull«d  a  IiukI  ul  ^* 
and  tliiia  lU'tivcd  haj^iiiiMi  or    si 
fortune  vhkh  too  often 

"  1  ri'jpice,  lur,  that  our  frkT 
tbe  djiiiwrsiua  of  a  libraij  hnn< 
w  grciit  uti  oxpODia  Aporl  i 
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four  wi[i<l8.  Tlio  boiwimI  best  |  ■. 
best,)  Riu  tbut  of  llio  late  Mr.  i  ^^ 
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Idction  tu  tliD  Uritiih  Uuwutu. 
tbat  tiino.  vvery  tliiiv;  that  ctiu: 

"Mr.  Don-doliaa  deteiminnl 
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UM-fiilniia,  it  Kill 
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84tli  i\-ur  of  Ilia  ago. 
torical  fiocitty  alter 
tlic  Pn-Dident,  thui 

"  It  m  Hirendy 

TnOMAR  1>UWM, 

very  InrRn  nnd  vali 
stated  nwctlni^    ] 
A.  Mi^  at  the  ago 
day.    Tlie  intirval 
ccivnl,  and  tho  timoi 
fonnnl  me«tlR((  of  tlid  i 
di'nt,  of  noticing  the 
Thn  reratt  wns  all  that 
such  of  C1I1T  nnitiber  aa 
nianaiiin  of  tbe  dccctwe 
gioiis  scrviflTfi  of  tlie 
Aulnim.     fintherod  tliei 
recently  orectrd  nt  hii 
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stone  of  its  original  hall,  and  was  the  treasurer  of  its  corporation  fbr 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  from  1775  to  1797.  Though  a  merchant, 
and  haying  large  interests  at  stake  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  he 
was  a  patriotic  leader  in  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  when  his  native  state  stood  aloof  from  the  UnioOt 
and  refused  to  adopt  the  national  constitution,  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  champion  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  prohahly  did  more  thin 
any  other  man  towards  securing  the  final  adoption  of  the  constitutioii 
hy  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  "  four  brothers,"  as  they  are  familiarly  designated  in  Pto^ 
idence  history,  the  younger  three  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  elder  in  his  most  liberal  and  useful  undertakings.  Joseph,  the 
second,  was  a  gentleman  of  superior  intellectual  culture  and  acquire- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  spacious  and  beautifiil 
house  of  worship  which  was  erected  by  the  First  Baptist  society,  ill 
1774,  and  within  whose  venerable  walls  its  ministers  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  have  dispensed  the  doctrines  of  the  GbspeL 
He  was  also  for  a  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  odU 
lege,  and  was  associated  with  Professor  Benjamin  West  in  making 
one  of  the  few  astronomical  observations  that  were  made  on  this 
continent  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  in  1769,  in  preparmtioii 
for  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  spent  upwards  of  a  hundred  poundi 
sterling. 

Nicholas  and  Moses,  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  the  brothers,  wwe 
also  distinguished  in  their  time  for  their  public  spirit,  their  philiB- 
thropy  and  their  piety.  They  were  both  successful  in  commerce,  and 
both  brought  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  success,  to  consecrate 
them  to  the  public  good  and  the  service  of  religion.  They  were  united 
with  their  elder  brother  in  founding  the  college  and  securing  its  estab* 
lishment  in  Providence.*  The  former  was  remarkable  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  high  mercantile  integrity,  his  domestic  worth,  and 
his  religious  principle.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  of 
Boston,  who  preached  at  his  funeral,  that  "  he  was  from  sentiment  a 
lover  of  all  mankind,  especially  of  good  men.  He  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  nor  of  the  poorest  of  his  disciples.  His  man- 
ners were  plain  and  sincere.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  and  a  good 
companion ;  and,  combining  with  his  excellent  social  qualities  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  books  and  of  men,  his  conversation  waa 
always  pleasing  and  instructive." 

The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was  the  late  venerable  Moses  BrowD» 
who  died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years.    He  early  with* 

*  It  WM  ftnt  ettaUitbed  At  Warren. 
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drew  from  the  mercantile  house  in  which  the  capital  and  energy  of 
his  brothers  were  embarked,  and,  from  the  retirement  of  his  quiet  and 
beautiful  estate  in  the  environs  of  Providence,  he  long  contributed  his 
judicious  counsels  and  his  liberal  pecuniary  aid  to  the  promotion  of 
mtelligenoe,  piety  and  freedom  among  men.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  in  the  mild  spirit 
and  unostentatious  manner  characteristic  of  the  Society,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  difiusion  of  the  principles  of  peace,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  extension  of  education.  He  was  also  th%  founder  and 
patron  of  the  excellent  institution  known  as  the  *^  Friends'  Boarding 
School,"  in  Providence,  —  a  school  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society,  has  done  much  to  diffuse  the  influences 
of  intellectual  culture  among  the  members  of  that  estimable  Christian 
denomination. 

From  an  ancestry  thus  distinguished  for  their  Christian  and  social 
virtues,  was  descended  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  the  third  of  the 
honored  brotherhood  whose  names  we  have  given  above,  and  was  born 
in  Providence,  April  4th,  1769.  In  his  early  life  he  was  trained 
amid  the  influences  of  a  pious  family  circle,  and  enjoyed  such  intel- 
lectual advantages  as  were  at  that  time  within  the  reach  of  the  afflu- 
ent classes  of  the  community.  In  September,  1782,  he  entered  Khode 
Island  College,  of  whose  establishment  in  Providence,  as  we  have  seen, 
hb  father  and  uncles  had  been  the  most  active  and  zealous  promoters, 
and  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  its  first  president,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
James  Manning.  Mr.  Brown  passed  with  credit  through  the  four 
years  of  his  collegiate  residence,  and  graduated  in  1786,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  years.  His  principal  instructors  were  Dr.  Manning, 
his  uncle,  Joseph  Brown,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy* and  the  Hon.  Asher  Bobbins,  who  was  then  the  tutor  of  lan- 
guages in  the  college.  For  all  these  guides  of  his  early  studies  he 
was  accustomed  through  life  to  express  a  very  high  respect,  especially 
&r  President  Manning,  whose  character  he  always  venerated,  and 
whose  memory  he  always  delighted  to  honor. 

In  accordance  with  the  habits  and  associations  of  his  family,  as 
well  probably  as  with  his  own  inclinations,  Mr.  Brown,  on  leaving 
college,  inmiediately  entered  upon  mercantile  business,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  father ;  and  on  his  father's  death,  in  1791,  he  was  led,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  possession  of  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  formed  a  partnership  in  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ives,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  mercantile 
ability,  and  of  the  highest  probity  of  character,  who  married  his  only 
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sister.  Thus  was  eBtablished  in  Proyidenoe  the  well-known  kooie  of 
Brown  and  Ives,  —  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  mer* 
oantile  houses  now  existing  in  New  England,  and  whioh,  through  the 
changes  of  politics  and  the  vicissitudes  of  commeroe,  for  nearly  sevenlj 
years  has  maintained  a  name  unsullied  by  reproach,  and  a  credit 
unshaken  by  suspicion.  Of  this  house,  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior 
partner  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  —  a  period  most  erentfiii  in  our 
national  history,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  tranno- 
tions  embracing  the  productions  of  every  climate,  and  extending  to 
every  part  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  house  of  which  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior  partner  oommeooai 
its  career  at  an  important  juncture  in  the  progress  of  American  ooibp 
merce.  The  independence  of  the  country  had  lately  been  aoknowl^ 
edged,  and  its  energies  were  rapidly  developing  under  the  anspioea 
of  freedom  and  of  peace.  The  Union  had  been  cemented,  and  the 
national  character  developed,  by  the  recent  adoption  of  the  oonstitn- 
tion,  and  the  country  was  commencing  the  career  of  cmnmercial  eii^ 
cess  which  it  has  ever  since  been  pursuing.  In  these  circnmstaaeei 
the  house  of  Brown  and  Ives  immediately  embarked  in  those  pioneer 
enterprises  which  first  bore  the  flag  of  the  infant  republic  to  the 
remotest  marts  of  the  world,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  trade 
with  China,  and  offered  the  markets  of  America  for  the  produotioM 
of  India,  the  ancient  home  of  British  monopoly.  These  enterprieea 
were  eminently  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  high-minded  and 
aspiring  merchant.  They  required  a  varied  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  distant  countries,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  independent 
judgments,  and  they  of  necessity  inspired  the  mind  with  large  and 
liberal  views.  They  also  led  to  a  careful  observation  of  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  created  a  confidence  in  their  stability  and 
uniformity, —  a  confidence  which  is  always  an  essential  element  in  Aft 
character  of  an  accomplished  merchant. 

The  period  was  also  marked  by  great  events  in  the  political  worUL 
The  French  revolution  was  already  involving  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  war,  and  introducing  important  changes  in  the  commercial  poliey 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  Entering  upon  his  active  career  at  n 
period  of  vicissitude  and  peril  like  this,  when  failure  or  success  de- 
pended, to  an  unusual  extent,  on  the  nicest  observations  and  the 
shrewdest  calculations,  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown  was  soon  fbrmod 
in  accordance  with  large  views  and  liberal  principles.  He  eaily 
became  accustomed  to  grand  undertakings,  and  enlisted  his  ftdleet 
energies  in  their  accomplishment.  Associated  with  a  partner  of  eon- 
genial  spirit,  whose  plans  and  views  as  a  merchant  were  formed  aftir 
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the  loftiesi  ideal,  he  aoon  had  the  gratifioatioo  of  feeing  the  mereaA- 
tile  house  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  possessed  of  a  credit,  a  ohaiv. 
Mfter  and  a  name,  that  commanded  unlimited  oonfidenoe  and  respect 
IB  every  mart  of  oommeroe  throughout  the  world.  Guided  by  a  prin- 
dple  of  unswerying  honor  and  integrity,  he  and  his  partner  pursued 
their  undeviating  way  alike  through  disasters  and  successes,  and,  in 
■eoordanee  with  an  unfailing  law  of  human  afiain,  they  reaped  an 
ample  harvest  of  mercantile  wealth. 

But  it  was  not  oommerce  alone  that  engaged  his  attention,  and 
tasked  the  energies  of  his  mind.  He  had  large  interests  at  stake  in 
the  country,  and  he  oould  not  be  indifferent  to  its  goyemmeDt  or  its 
political  progress.  He  was  an  iatelligent  Christian  gentleman,  de- 
fended of  an  ancestry  celebrated  for  their  philanthropy  and  piety, 
and  the  sentiments  of  his  nature,  not  less  than  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  prompted  him  to  efforts  for  the  good  of  his 
frUowHuea.  As  is  always  the  case  with  minds  of  superior  mould,  he 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  votary  of  his  calling.  To  achieve 
saeoees  as  a  merchant,  and  to  amass  wealth,  was  not  with  him  the 
greatest  result  to  be  accomplished.  From  the  outset  of  his  career,  he 
was  accustomed  to  recognize  other  interests  and  other  claims  upon  his 
attention  than  those  of  his  profession  alone,  and  he  always  cherished  a 
comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  his  race. 

In  politics,  he  early  adopted  the  principles  of  the  party  that  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
a  oonstant  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  great  guarantees  of  national 
nenrity  which  that  instrument  contains.  Prior  to  the  dissolution 
of  tiie  old  Federal  party,  he  was  often  actively  engaged  in  the  politi- 
cal  oontroversies  of  the  day,  but  with  no  acrimony  or  personal  malice, 
•ad  as  little  of  the  partisan  spirit  as  is  perhaps  compatible  with  an 
aotive  participation  in  politics.  From  1807  to  1821,  he  was,  almost 
without  interruption,  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses  of 
(he  State  Legislature ;  but,  afler  the  latter  date,  he  declined  any  fur- 
liier  election,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  from 
all  political  office,  save  that  in  1840  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Electors 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  His  views  of  public  a&irs,  as  well  as  his  character 
and  policy  as  a  merchant,  all  illustrate  that  largeness  of  mind  which 
was  firequently  ascribed  to  him,  as  a  leading  intellectual  character- 
istio.  In  his  political  career,  he  had  no  selfish  ends  to  promote,  no 
parsonal  objects  to  attain ;  he  was  always  guided  by  the  principles 
whieh  he  deemed  important  to  the  public  weal,  and,  alike  amid  the 
and  the  defeats  of  his  party,  he  stood  undisturbed  in  hit 
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own  integrity,  and  in  oalm  reliance  on  the  oyerrnling  Proyidenoe  of 
God. 

But  it  ifl  not  with  the  character  and  life  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  a  mei> 
chant,  or  as  a  public  man,  that  we  have  most  to  do.  However  suo- 
oessful  and  however  honorable  he  may  appear  in  these  spheres  of  lift, 
it  is  as  a  bene&ctor  of  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  as  a  nranifioent 
patron  of  religion  and  learning,  that  he  is  best  known,  and  that  we 
desire  to  speak  of  him  in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

From  an  early  period  of  life  he  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  religious  obligations,  and  though,  in  consequence 
of  certain  peculiar  views  which  lingered  in  his  mind,  he  never  con- 
nected himself  with  any  church,  he  was  yet  a  devout  and  daily  reader 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  most  regular  and  reverent  attendant  on  pnb- 
lie  worship.  He  was  also,  in  common  with  his  ancestors,  strongly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  especially  to  the  ancient  church  which  his  fathers  had  aided  in 
planting,  and  of  which  two  of  his  immediate  ancestry  had  been  min- 
isters. Beneath  the  instructions  of  her  ministry,  and  in  connection 
with  her  services  and  worship,  he  had  learned  to  cherish  the  spirit  of 
a  fervent  and  enlightened  piety,  which  shone  forth  in  his  daily  lift, 
and  shaped  and  prompted  his  plans  of  benevolence.  To  this  church 
he  made  many  valuable  donations,  among  which  was  a  large  and 
costly  organ,  and  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  to  it 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  But  his  interest  in  the  promoticm 
of  religion  was  far  enough  from  being  limited  to  his  own  particular 
church,  or  to  the  Christian  denomination  to  which  it  belonged.  From 
other  churches  in  Providence  and  throughout  the  state,  and  from  those 
in  distant  states,  he  frequently  received  applications  for  aid,  and  these 
applications  were  seldom  made  in  vain.  No  record  of  such  donations 
appears  to  have  been  kept,  but,  could  the  history  of  this  branch  of  hu 
benevolence  be  ^ly  written,  it  would  carry  us  away  to  many  a  distant 
spot  in  which  the  institutions  of  religion  were  permanently  planted  by 
his  liberal  aid,  and  point  us  to  many  a  chapel  and  church  which  hb 
contributions  helped  to  build,  in  regions  which  he  himself  had  never 
visited. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  had 
engaged  in  some  degree  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  that  and 
similar  societies  now  exist.  He  caused  editions  of  several  of  Presip 
dent  Edwards'  sermons  and  other  evangelical  works  to  be  printed  as 
tracts  and  books,  for  gratuitous  distribution ;  and  from  the  ftrmatioD 
of  the  Tract  Society  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  its  constant 
supporters  and  Mends.     He  united  with  a  &m  other  benevolent 
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genUemen  in  presenting  to  it  tiie  stereotype  plates  of  Doddridge's 
oeiebrated  work,  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  and 
of  tiiat  not  less  yenerated  book  of  Christian  devotion,  Baxter's  Saints' 
Srerlasting  Rest.  His  philanthropy,  in  whatever  form  it  was  mani- 
ftited,  was  a  truly  Christian  philanthropy.  It  sprang  from  Christian 
sentiments,  and  was  hallowed  by  Christian  aims.  His  desire  was  to 
nse  the  wealth  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him,  for  the  permanent 
good  of  his  fellow-men ;  and,  in  accordanoe  with  this  sentiment,  he 
bestowed  his  benefactions  alike  upon  public  institutions  and  upon 
private  individuals.  Many  a  young  merchant  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  his  chosen  calling,  and  many  a  needy  scholar  was 
enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies,  through  the  aid  they  thus  received 
firom  a  hand  that  was  always  open.* 

It  is,  however,  as  a  promoter  of  education,  and  especially  as  a 
patron  of  the  University  which  bears  his  name,  that  he  stands  forth 
still  more  conspicuously  among  the  benefactors  of  his  fellow-men.  In 
1791,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Rhode  Island  College,  and  from  that  period  during  the 
zemainder  of  his  life,  he  continued,  either  in  its  board  of  Trustees  or 
of  Fellows,  to  be  intimately  associated  with  ite  government  and  its 
progress.  In  1796,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  on  the  resignation  of  his 
nnole,  John  Brown,  Esq.,  and  in  this  office  he  devoted  his  earnest 
attention  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The  only  college 
buildings  were  University  Hall,  which  had  survived  the  occupancy 
of  the  American  and  French  soldiers  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  mansion  for  the  president.  Its  library  was  small,  and  its  means 
of  instruction,  as  was  commonly  the  case  in  American  colleges  at  that 
day,  were  exceedingly  limited.  Mr.  Brown's  first  donation  to  ihe 
oollege  was  a  law  library  of  considerable  extent  and  value,  and  a 
mimber  of  works  of  English  literature,  which  were  imported  at  his 
own  expense.  In  1804,  he  presented  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  corporation  accompanying  the 
donation,  he  expressed  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  the  college  as  a 
plaoe  of  education.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  in  consideration  of  this 
donation  and  of  the  others  which  had  been  received  from  him  and  his 
kindred,  and  it  may  be,  of  prospective  advantages  which  were  antici- 
pated from  the  act,  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed,  in 

*Oflbe«zteiitofttietebeiie<lutiona,tttoorooiineimpoaribIetobeacoarBte^  Bat 

At  BOBber  ofToiiDg  meDjWbcni  he  aided  in  paying  the  ezpentet  of  their  edocatioa,  ia  known  to 
hara  been  large.  Mott  of  them  were  probabiy  unknown  to  him,  and  the  aid  they  reodTed  WM 
a  fll^  and  In  otbera  a  loan  witboot  guarantee. 
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aooordance  with  a  proyifflon  in  its  oharter,  firom  Bhode  laland  Oolligo 
to  Brown  Unifersity. 

From  thlB  period,  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  office  of  troasarer,  and  as  the 
acknowledged  patron  of  the  college,  ezeroued  a  constant  care  oyer  its 
pecuniary  concerns.  Its  financial  credit  he  sustained,  and  to  the 
sapply  of  its  wants,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  he  made  firequent  oontri* 
butions.  In  1822,  for  the  more  ample  accommodation  of  stodenta, 
he  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  "  Hope  College,"  the  seoond  of  its 
public  halls ;  and,  on  its  completion,  he  presented  it  to  the  oorpomlioB 
in  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  Jan.  18, 1828 : 

"TO  THE  CORPORATION  OP  BROWN  UNIVXRSITT. 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  at  this  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
oorporation,  to  state  that  the  college  edifice  erected  last  season,  and 
located  on  the  land  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Waterman,  is  completed. 

"  Being  warmly  attached  to  the  institution  where  I  received  my 
education,  among  whose  founders  and  benefactors  was  my  honored 
&ther,  deceased,  and  believing  that  the  dissemination  of  letters  and 
knowledge  is  the  great  means  of  social  happiness,  I  have  caused  this 
edifice  to  be  erected  wholly  at  my  expense,  and  now  present  it  to  the 
oorporation  of  Brown  University,  to  be  held  with  the  other  ocnporate 
property,  according  to  their  charter. 

**  As  it  is  proper  to  give  a  name  to  this  new  edifice,  I  take  leave  to 
suggest  to  the  oorporation  that  of  *  Hope  Gollege.' 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  Heaven  will 
bless  and  make  it  useRil  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  science  and  litei^ 
ature,  to  those  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations  who  may 
resort  to  this  university  for  education.  With  respectful  and  affao- 
tionate  regards  to  the  individual  members  of  the  corporation, 

"  I  am  their  friend, 

"NiOHOLAB   BbOWH." 

Though  no  sum  is  named  in  the  foregoing  letter  as  the  oosft  of  the 
new  college  edifice,  the  bills  for  its  erection  are  ascertained  from  other 
sources  to  have  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
building  was  accepted  by  the  corporation  with  appropriate  ezpreawxM 
of  gratitude,  aod,  by  a  special  vote,  it  received  the  name  assigned  to  it 
by  the  donor,  and  which  had  been  by  him  suggested  in  honor  oThifl 
only  sister,  Mrs.  Hope  Ives. 

In  1825,  he  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer;  bat  he  did  not  in  tBj 
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jegreo  abftte  tiie  interest  he  had  bo  long  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
^Jniversitj,  or  the  active  zeal  which  had  animated  him  in  its  behal£ 
In  May,  1826,  he  conveyed  to  the  corporation  a  lot  of  land,  situated 
on  George-street  and  adjoining  the  college  enclosure,  to  which  in  the 
ibUowing  year  he  added  the  next  adjacent  lot  of  equal  dimensions, 
which,  together  with  a  third,  though  not  contiguous  lot,  afterwards 
eonveyed  to  the  corporation,  were  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand 
Ave  hundred  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  President  Wayland 
beeame  the  head  of  the  University,  having  been  elected  to  the  office 
in  the  preceding  autumn ;  and  like  his  predecessor,  President  Messer, 
he  found  in  Mr.  Brown  a  friend  of  the  institution,  who  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  plan  for  the  enlargement 
of  its  resources  and  the  improvement  of  its  education.  In  1829,  he 
vnited  with  his  brother-in-law  and  partner,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Esquire, 
who  was  also  in  various  ways  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  University, 
in  presenting  to  it  an  ample  philosophical  apparatus ;  and,  in  1832, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  corporation  to  raise  by  subscription  the 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fhnd  for  the  in- 
of  the  library,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise, 
by  subscribing  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  most  important  interest 
of  a  seat  of  learning.  The  fund  was  at  length  raised  to  the  amount 
proposed,  and  the  revenues  derived  firom  it  have  for  many  years  been 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
aocumulatiog  a  library  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  also  of  seoor- 
iBg  for  it  a  perpetual  growth  through  future  generations.  This  bene- 
fiietion,  thus  commenced  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  completed  by  the  alumni 
•ad  friends  of  the  University,  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  ranked 
vmtmg  the  most  useful  and  important  which  the  institution  has  ever 
fsoeived. 

But  the  library,  though  its  essential  and  most  immediate  wants 
mate  thus  provided  for,  was  still  without  a  separate  building  for  its 
aeeommodation,  and  the  books  which  it  contained  were  crowded  into 
an  inconvenient  room,  and  exposed  to  all  the  casualties  incident  to  an 
Ofdinary  college  hall.  In  1834,  in  order  to  supply  this  obvious  want 
of  the  University,  now  beginning  to  be  experienced  more  than  ever 
before,  he  erected  a  third  hall,  solely  at  his  own  expense,  and  pre- 
■sutcid  it  to  the  corporation,  with  a  request  that  it  might  bear  the 
name  of  Manning  Hall,  l^is  name  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  his  own  distinguished  instructor  and  revered  friend. 
President  Manning,  —  the  first  president,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University.  This  building  is  composed  of  two  spacious  apart- 
its,  of  which  one  was  designed  for  the  library,  and  the  other  for 
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the  purposes  of  a  college  chapel.  To  these  uses  it  was  dedicated  bj 
appropriate  literary  and  religious  exercises,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1835,  at  which  time  a  discourise  was  delivered  by  President  Wayland, 
on  the  "  Dependence  of  Science  upon  Heyealed  Religion."  The  cost 
of  Manning  Hall  is  understood  to  have  been  eighteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

But  the  wants  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  can  never  be 
fully  supplied.  Its  sphere  of  operation  and  influence  is  constantlj 
enlarging,  and  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  constantly  demands 
new  appliances  and  aids.  Learning  is  in  its  very  nature  progressive, 
and  the  modes  of  acquiring  and  disseminating  it  are  subjects  of  cease- 
less improvement.  It  was  thus  that  the  furnishing  of  one  or  two 
departments  of  the  University  revealed  only  the  more  conspicuously 
the  deficiencies  which  existed  in  the  others ;  and  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary, in  the  absence  of  permanent  endowments,  again  to  appeal  to  its 
graduates  and  friends  for  the  further  enlargement  of  its  means  of  edu- 
cation and  of  benefit  to  the  public.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration in  September,  1838,  it  was  decided  to  erect  another  college 
hall  for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physi- 
cal Science,  and  also  a  new  mansion  for  the  residence  of  the  president 
of  the  University.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  the  means 
by  which  this  important  object  should  be  accomplished  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  their  recommendation,  a  subscription  was  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Brown  again  came  forward  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  treasurer,  Moses  B.  Ives, 
Esquire,  bearing  date  March  18th,  1839.  In  this  letter  he  tendered 
to  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mansion  for  the  presi- 
dent, and  another  college  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  deparU 
ments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Natural 
History,  three  valuable  lots  of  land  as  sites  for  these  buildings,  and  a 
subscription  often  thousand  dollars, — namely,  seven  thousand  dollan 
for  the  president's  house,  and  three  thousand  towards  the  erection  of 
the  college  edifice  and  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  pro- 
vided an  equal  amount  should  be  subscribed  by  the  friends  of  the 
institution  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  May. 

The  subscription,  thus  nobly  commenced,  was  promptly  completed ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  it  was  raised  to 
an  amount  somewhat  above  that  originally  proposed,  by  pledges  re- 
ceived from  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  alone.  The  proceeds  of  this 
subscription  were  appropriated  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  raised. 
A  new  mansion  was  immediately  built  for  the  president,  on  one  of  the 
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lots  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  on  the  remaining  two 
the  new  college  edifice  was  erected,  which,  in  recognition  of  the  liber- 
ality of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  received  the  name  of  Rhode  Island 
Hall.  It  was  opened  for  public  inspection  on  Commencement  day, 
September  3,  1840 ;  and,  on  the  day  following,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  nses  for  which  it  was  built,  by  an  appropriate  address  from  the 
late  Professor  William  G.  Goddard.*  The  first  floor  is  divided  into 
two  lecture-rooms,  one  for  the  professor  of  chemistry,  the  other  for 
the  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  The  second  story  is  thrown  into 
■n  ample  and  beautiful  hall  for  the  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy, and  other  similar  collections  of  the  University.  It  also  has  a 
basement  containing  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  apartments 
suitable  for  conducting  chemical  analysis,  and  the  various  processes 
of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  same 
Bobsoription  also,  the  grounds  within  the  University  enclosure  were 
very  greatly  improved  and  adorned  with  trees,  so  that  their  entire 
aspect  was  changed  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  them  in 
their  earlier  condition. 

This  act  of  munificence,  in  behalf  of  the  seat  of  learning  with  which 
his  name  is  identified,  is  the  latest  recorded  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brown. 
He  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  above  most  men  of  his  years,  for 
the  uninterrupted  health  with  which  he  had  been  blessed.  A  life  of 
conetant  activity,  of  uniform  temperance  and  simplicity,  had  been 
crowned  with  its  usual  result  —  a  constitution  of  singular  vigor,  and 
a  character  of  great  equanimity  and  serenity.  He  had  long  moved 
among  his  contemporaries  and  juniors,  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  com- 
munity, an  object  of  universal  respect, — not  unmarked,  indeed,  by 
peoaliarities  of  manner  and  of  character,  but  especially  distinguished 
for  his  kindness  and  his  liberality.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  many  months,  he  died 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1841,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  a  citizen  bo  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  the  poor  and 
a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  community  in  which  he  had  alwajra 
lived,  and  who,  during  his  long  and  busy  life,  had  established  for 
himself  so  many  titles  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men, 
awakened  a  universal  feeling  of  sorrow,  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
public  proceedings  of  numerous  societies  and  institutions  of  philan- 
thropy with  which  he  had  been  associated.  His  deeds  of  beneficence 
had  fiur  surpassed  those  recorded  of  any  other  citizen  of  Providence, 

*  ma  addreat,  m  hat  often  been  regretted,  was  nerer  pabllahed.  Ooold  the  manoacript 
■minrlali  and  the  icattered  publlcationa  of  this  amiable  and  aocompllihed  proftaior  be  cdDeoted, 
%a^  woold  aoake  a  Tolume  of  great  beanty  and  intereat,  which  would  be  aaftrtj  weloomad 
ly  Ui  UDincroui  frtondt  and  popUt. 
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and  his  semoes  to  the  cause  of  edaoation  and  religum  now  beoame  a 
safaject  of  univenal  eologium.  At  the  Uniyereitj',  thej  were  pablioly 
oommemorated  in  a  diBooorse  delivered  by  President  Wayland,  whidi 
eloquently  sets  forth  his  life  and  character,  and  forms  an  appropriate 
and  endoring  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a  bene&otor  of  learning,  and 
a  munificent  ftiend  and  patron  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  the 
benefactions  which  he  had  bestowed,  during  his  life,  upon  this  &Yorite 
object  of  his  affection  and  care,  his  last  will  and  testament  was  found' 
to  contain  provisions  for  several  others,  which  were  to  be  realised  at 
different  periods  after  his  death.  He  bequeathed  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  number  of  valuable  lots  of  land  lying  east- 
ward of  the  college  enclosure,  to  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  to  the 
oorporation  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  decease ;  and, 
also,  the  proceeds  of  certain  rented  estates  in  the  city  of  Providence, 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  term  of  ten  years  to  the  aid  of  indigent 
students  in  the  University.  The  lots  which  were  thus  bequeathed, 
were  estimated,  at  the  period  of  their  becoming  the  property  of  the 
oorporation,  at  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which,  when 
added  to  his  previous  donations  and  his  other  bequests,  would  make 
the  entire  sum  of  his  recorded  benefactions  to  the  University  amount 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  several  items 
making  up  this  large  sum  were  scattered  over  a  period  of  nearly  ftrty 
years,  during  which  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  college 
which  bore  his  name  constantly  prospering  beneath  his  fostering  care, 
and  realizing  the  hopes  he  had  always  cherished  for  it,  in  the  blessings 
which  it  was  conferring  upon  his  native  state,  upon  the  country,  and 
upon  the  church  of  Christ.  We  here  subjoin  a  list  of  these  separate 
donations,  assigning  to  the  donations  of  land  the  valuation  which  was 
placed  upon  them  when  they  became  the  property  of  the  University,  or 
were  appropriated  to  the  specific  uses  for  which  they  were  designed : 

Donation  for  a  ProfleBsorBhip,  in  1804, $6,000 

Cost  of  Hope  College,  in  1823, $20,000 

Three  lots  of  land  on  George-street,  between  1826  andl889,  ....  $25,500 

Subscription  to  Library  Fund,  hi  1882 $10,000 

Oost  of  Manning  Hall,  in  1835 .  $18,500 

Subflcription  to  Rhode  Island  Hall,  in  1889, $10,000 

Lots  on  Waterman-etreet,  in  1840 $7,000 

*Incomeofoertain  estates  for  ten  years,  1841—1851, $10,848 

Bequest  payable  ten  years  from  decease,  1851, $10,000 

Lots  east  of  college  enclosure,  to  be  conyeyed  in  ten  years  finom  decease,  $42.500 

$15&848 

*  Tlwae  reraniM  weri  to  be  ofed  bj  Um  corporation  at  their  dlacretloii,  in  aid  of  iMBfi 
ikadents  white  poreolng  their  ■todiei  in  the  Unirenlty.    After  dednolliv  the  paymoMi  wtUk 
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Hub  enomeration,  however,  does  not  inolode  the  cost  of  hiB  earliest 
fft  to  the  library,  of  a  colleotion  of  valuable  law  books,  or  of  any 
part  of  the  philoeophioal  apparatus,  the  joint  gift  of  himself  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Ives;  or  of  some  other  benefactions  of  which  he  is  known 
io  have  been  the  author,  but  of  which  no  record  i^pears  to  have  been 
preserved. 

A  series  of  bene&ctions,  so  large  in  amount,  bestowed  on  a  single 
iDttitution  of  learning,  forms  a  brilliant  example  of  private  and  unos- 
teotatious  munificence,  which  at  that  time  had  seldom  if  ever  been 
panlleled  in  the  history  of  American  colleges.  His  example  shone 
almost  alone  in  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged.  At  a  later 
period,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  New  England  society,  this  sum 
has  in  several  instances  been  surpassed  in  the  magnificent  foundations 
which  bear  the  honored  names  of  other  bene&ctors  of  humanity.  But 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Brown's  decease,  a  sum  so  large  had  seldom  if  ever 
been  before  contributed  in  New  England,  by  a  single  individual,  for 
the  endowment  of  an  institution  of  learning.  He  therefore  deserves 
a  most  honorable  and  conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  stood 
fixrth  as  leaders  and  pioneers  of  their  age,  in  the  true  appreciation  of 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  in  liberal  benefactions  for  their  foundation 
and  support.  These  benefactions,  like  the  others  which  proceeded 
from  his  hand,  were  bestowed  by  him  with  singular  judgment  and 
oare,  and  their  fruits  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  for  the  culture 
of  the  human  mind,  for  the  elevation  of  character,  and  the  improve- 
ment  and  adornment  of  society. 

We  have  thus  narrated  the  successive  benefactions  of  Mr.  Brown 
to  the  University  at  Providence.  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
it  was  not  this  institution  alone  that  awakened  his  interest  and  ezpe- 
rienoed  his  bounty.  To  other  colleges,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  he  extended  liberal  aid,  either  at  their  original  founding,  or  in 
their  times  of  subsequent  need.  The  Columbian  College,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton,  Mass.,  and 
the  College  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  others  in  more 
d&rtant  states,  all  were  recipients  of  his  well-known  munificence.  One 
of  these,  the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton,  was  also  named  in  his 
will,  together  with  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,  the  Amer- 
iouQ  Tract  Society,  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  some 
Other  institutions  of  Christian  philanthropy,  to  which  he  had  been 
aeenstomed  to  make  annual  contributions  during  his  life. 

made  flnr  this  porpote  from  jear  to  year,  the  reoeipta  from  thii  ■onroe  were  placed  in  per- 
htniUiieut,  and  the  sum  of  principal  and  intereal  wm  eouCKotes,  as  we  imderttaad,  m 
of  about  twdre  thousand  dollars. 
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It  will  be  observed,  from  the  preceding  sketch,  that  it  was  a  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Brown,  that  he  selected  for  his  amplest  benefactions 
those  institutions  which  were  designed  to  promote  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  interests  of  society.  He  delighted  most  especially  in 
the  promotion  of  agencies  of  perennial  good,  in  opening  fountains  of 
beneficence,  whose  streams  should  flow  through  successive  genera- 
tions. Hence  it  was,  that  whatever  aided  in  the  diffusion  of  usefrd 
knowledge,  or  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  the 
community  ;  whatever  alleviated  human  suffering,  or  secured  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  fellow-men,  was  sure  to  awaken  his 
profoundest  interest,  and  enlist  his  most  liberal  cooperation.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  estimate  which  he  placed  upon  institutions 
and  agencies  of  this  description  is  presented  in  his  contributions  for 
the  founding  of  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  and  of  the  Butler  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 

Early  in  the  year  1836,  the  association  known  in  Providence  as 
the  **  Athenaeum,"  received  its  charter  of  incorporation.  Its  design 
was  to  establish  in  that  city  a  Proprietors'  Library,  that  should  be 
suited  to  the  wants  of  a  large  and  increasing  community,  and  become 
a  means  of  education  to  all  its  people.  It  was  formed  by  uniting  in 
one,  two  minor  associations,  already  existing  for  a  similar  purpose. 
A  few  weeks  after  its  charter  had  been  obtained,  its  directors  received 
a  joint  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  Messrs.  M.  B.  Ives  and  R.  H. 
Ives,  representatives  of  the  estate  of  their  father,  Thomas  P.  Ives, 
deceased,  offering  a  very  eligible  lot  of  land,  in  a  central  part  of  the 
city,  as  a  site  for  the  library  building  of  the  new  institution,  together 
with  the  sums  of  six  thousand  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  the 
building,  and  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Hie 
condition  affixed  to  the  proposal  was,  that  the  additional  sums  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  should  be  raised  by  a  general  sub- 
scription. The  condition,  we  need  not  say,  was  readily  fulfilled,  and 
a  commodious  and  beautiful  building  was  immediately  erected  on  per- 
haps the  most  advantageous  site  that  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  By  this  act  of  liberal  and  well- 
directed  munificence  were  laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution  whose 
elevating  and  ennobling  influences,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  forever 
felt  in  the  community  for  whose  culture  and  improvement  it  was 
originally  designed. 

In  the  founding  of  the  excellent  institution  now  known  as  the  ^*  But- 
ler Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  the  agency  of  Mr.  Brown  is  best  illus- 
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tnted  in  the  fbllowiDg  proyision  contaioed  in  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
bearing  date  March  3d,  1841 : 

"  And  whereas  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind, 
that  an  insane  or  lunatic  hospital,  or  retreat  for  the  insane,  should  be 
established  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  under  an  act  of  the 
L^pulature,  where  that  uuhappy  portion  of  our  fellow-citizeus  who 
are,  by  the  visitation  of  Proyidence,  deprived  of  their  reason,  may 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  be  provided  with  whatever  may  be  most  con- 
dndve  to  their  comfort  and  to  their  restoration  to  a  sound  state  of 
mind ;  —  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an  object  so  desirable, 
and  in  the  hope  that  such  an  establishment  may  soon  be  commenced, 
I  do  hereby  set  apart,  and  give  and  bequeathe  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  toward  the  erection  or  endowment  of  an  Insane  or 
Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  it  may  be  called,  to  be  located  in  Providence,  or  its  vicinity. 
And  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  executors  to  pay  the  said 
mm  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  promotion  and  advancement  of 
an  institution  for  that  object,  trusting  and  fully  confiding  in  my  exec- 
utors, that  they  will  carefully  examine  and  be  satisfied  that  the 
establishment  is  placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  amount  will  be  made  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
sums,  as  will  best  promote  the  desired  object,  and  be  least  prejudi- 
dal  to  the  settlement  of  my  own  estate ;  hoping  that  my  sons  and 
other  friends  will  cooperate  in  the  humane  and  benevolent  design  that 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  may  soon  be  realized." 

This  noble  bequest  of  Mr.  Brown  was  in  reality  the  first  step  ever 
taken  in  Rhode  Island  towards  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane ;  and  the  language  in  which  the  bequest  is  conveyed  indi- 
cates the  careful  reflection  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  nature  and 
oflkes  of  such  an  institution.  It  obviously  contemplated  the  subse- 
quent donation  of  additional  funds,  either  by  the  Legislature  or  by 
benevolent  individuals,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  philanthropic 
intentions  which  it  expresses.  For  the  purpose  of  more  speedily 
seoaring  this  end,  a  corporation  was  chartered  in  January,  1844, 
bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Rhode  Island  Asylum  for  the  Insane." 
In  the  following  March  a  letter  was  received,  by  this  corporation, 
firom  Gyrus  Butler,  Esquire,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Providence,  who 
had  long  been  impressed  with  the  want  of  such  an  institution,  offering 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  bo  united  with  the  amount  of 
Mr.  Brown's  bequest,  in  carrying  into  successful  operation  the  design 
of  the  corporation,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  should  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  or  pledged  by  respon- 
sible sabscriptions,  within  the  space  of  six  months  next  eiisaVn|^.  T^ 
■  No.  9.  r^OL.  m.    No.  ir.J     20 
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required  sum  was  obtained  within  the  q>eoified  time,  and  the  asyli 
thus  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  received,  by  special  vote  of  lis 
corporation,  the  name  of  the  '*  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  in 
honor  of  its  most  munificent  benefactor,  who  lived  to  witness  fiv 
several  years  the  beneficent  fruits  of  his  noble  munificence.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  thb  institution,  so  fraught  with 
the  selectest  influences  of  a  humane  and  comprehensive  charity,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  benevolent  design  expressed  in  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  its  foundations  are  laid  in  his  libend 
and  well-guarded  bequest. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr. 
Brown's  pecuniary  contributions  for  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
fcllow-mcn  were  never  recorded  in  any  memorandum  that  can  now 
be  found ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  distributed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  trace  them  to  the  widely-scattered  objects  on 
which  they  were  bestowed.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
full  amount  of  his  rare  beneficence,  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  not  only 
his  private  charities,  which  wore  always  very  large,  but  also  his 
numerous  donations  to  public  institutions  of  which  no  record  has 
been  preserved,  and  to  include  only  those  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  University  and  the  Athcnsoum,  and  the  several  bequests  contained 
in  his  last  will  and  testament.  In  addition  to  the  bequests  whioh 
we  have  already  named  as  having  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  Univar^ 
sity,  and  for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  or  retreat  for  the  insane,  thftt 
instrument  and  its  codicils  also  contained  other  provisions  for  various 
public  institutions  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars.  They  were  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  several  agencies  of  benevolence  and  piety  oa 
which  they  were  bestowed,  viz. :  The  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  three 
thousand  dollars;  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  two 
thousand  dollars;  The  Tract  Society,  two  thousand  dollars;  Hie 
Education  Society,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  The  Newton  Thofh 
logical  Institution,  fifteen  hundred  dollars ;  The  Rhode  Island  Sanday 
School  Union,  six  hundred  dollars ;  and  The  First  Baptist  Ghureh 
and  other  churches  in  Providence  several  sums,  amounting  in  ftU 
to  four  thousand  and  one  hundred  dollars. 

These  several  bequests  added  to  the  other  bequests,  and  the  dmu- 
tions  which  we  have  already  described,  make  the  entire  sum  of  hit 
pecuniary  benefactions  to  public  institutions  and  objects,  of  whioh 
any  record  has  been  preserved,  amount  to  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  noble  purposes  to 
the  promotion  of  which  he  chose  to  appropriate  this  large  sunii  iUnih 
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tnte  his  character  and  exemplify  the  nature  of  his  philanthropj,  not 
less  signally  than  the  amount  of  liia  benefactions.  He  distributed  it, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  with  a  wise  and  discriminating  charity, 
aaong  those  institutions  and  agencies  that  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected alike  wit^  individual  happiness  and  with  the  elevation  and 
ianproyement  of  society ;  —  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  of  liberal 
learning,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library  in  his  native  city, 
&r  the  founding  of  a  hospital  for  the  alleviation  of  the  direst  form 
of  human  suffering,  for  the  training  and  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  —  the  worthiest  and  purest  objects  which  human 
life  can  present  to  awaken  the  aspirations  and  enlist  the  exertions  of 
a  human  being. 

The  life  of  the  honored  citizen,  whose  career  we  have  briefly  traced 
in  the  preceding  pages,  is  one  over  which  the  friend  of  humanity  will 
(Iways  delight  to  linger.  It  presents  an  example  of  rare  and  distin- 
gnshed  munificence, —  not  indeed  that  munificence  which  bestows  in 
a  single  princely  gifl;  the  hoarded  wealth  which  a  lifetime  had  been 
onployed  in  accumulating,  nor  that  which  has  sometimes  lavished  its 
splendid  bounty  on  some  favorite  object  of  public  interest,  amid  the 
stimulus  of  competition  or  the  allurements  of  fame.  His  was  rather  a 
life-long  and  habitual  munificence,  beginning  with  his  early  manhood 
and  closing  only  with  the  end  of  his  earthly  career,  —  repeated  again 
and  again  in  a  series  of  unostentatious  and  often  unrecorded  benefac- 
tbna,  and  bestowed  not  alone  on  the  institution  of  learning  which  bears 
his  name,  but  extending  in  numerous  instances  to  other  places  of  edo- 
«tion  and  to  other  great  interests  of  humanity.  It  was  stimulated  by 
no  pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  and  suggested  by  no  conspicu- 
OBS  models  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  but  it  sprang  from 
his  own  love  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  from  his  high  sense 
of  accountability  for  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  the  gifts  which 
Heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  he  descended  to  the  tomb,  but 
tlw  monuments  of  his  wise  and  pious  benefections  are  all  around  us ; 
in  tiie  University  with  which  his  name  is  associated ;  in  the  Butler 
Hoqiital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Providence  Athenseum,  to  whose 
feimding  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  in  the  churches  and  colleges 
and  institutions  of  philanthropy  over  the  whole  land,  to  which  he  so 
oAon  lent  his  liberal  and  most  timely  aid.  So  long  as  learning  and 
nligion  shall  have  a  place  in  the  afiections  of  men,  these  enduring 
msmorials  will  proclaim  his  character,  and  speak  his  eulogy.  Hi 
liioznana  tkcis,  hi  maximi  XAunATOBas. 
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This  is  deemed  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  introdace  some  notice  of  the  publio 
institutions  in  Providence,  which  have  been  most  lai^ely  indebted  to  the  mnnifi- 
oence  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  which  now  contribute  so  much  to  the  honor  of  the  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  community  in  which  they  are  planted.  A  sketch  of  the 
University  must  be  reserved  for  ampler  space  in  a  future  number  of  this  Jonr^ 
nal ;  a  brief  outline  of  the  AthenaDum  and  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is 
ail  tluit  can  be  comprised  in  the  following  note. 

Providence  Athksmvm. 

Prior  to  the  year  1836,  there  were  in  Providence  two  Proprietors^  Libraries ;  one 
belonging  to  the  "  Providence  Library  Company,'^  which  was  founded  in 
1753,  the  other  belonging  to  a  company  style^l  the  "Providence  Athenaeum," 
which  was  incorporated  in  1831,  went  into  operation  on  the  eighteenth  of  June 
in  that  year.  It  had  already  been  found,  however,  that  neither  of  these  institutiont 
was  possessed  of  resources  adecjuate  to  the  liberal  purpose  for  which  they  had  both 
been  established,  and  the  proprietors  of  each  evinced  a  readiness  to  unite  with 
other  gentlemen  in  order  to  found  a  library  on  a  more  enlarged  basis,  that  should 
be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  large  and  growing  community.  In  these  eir- 
oumstances  the  present  Athenseum  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  January 
1836.  The  tirst  act  of  the  new  corporation  was  to  purchase  of  each  of  the  exist- 
ing companies  their  respective  collections  of  books,  which  together  numbered 
about  4080  volumes  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  sets  which  had  been  broken  or 
injured.  These  volumes  were  well  selected  and  comprising  as  they  did  a  large 
number  of  the  most  reputable  works  of  English  and  American  literature,  they 
were  well  suited  to  become  the  basis  of  the  new  library. 

Soon  after  the  or^nization  of  the  new  corporation  the  Directors  received  the 
following  letter  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  foregoing  aketoh. 
It  bears  the  date  of  March  9,  1836. 

Gentlemen  :  We  will  engage  to  furnish  a  lot  of  land  opposite  the  town  house, 
at  the  junction  of  Benefit  and  College  streets,  for  the  site  of  an  edifice  to  be  erected 
of  stone  or  brick  for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the  Athenaeum  and  the  His- 
torical and  Franklin  Societies — the  lot  and  building  to  be  owned  by  the  Athe- 
nsBum  and  the  other  societies  to  be  aooommodated  therein  upon  terms  to  be 
agreed  on. 

Towards  the  erection  of  such  a  building  we  will  pay  six  thousand  dollars,  and 
towards  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Athenaeum,  we  will  pay  four  thousuid  dol- 
lars, upon  condition  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  more  be  made  up,  to  be 
applied  to  the  same  building,  and  four  thousand  dollars  more  towards  the  purchase 
of  books,  by  the  subscripUons  of  responsible  persons  and  exclusive  of  moneys  re> 
ceived  for  shares  to  be  sold  in  the  Athenaeum,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June  next. 
We  are,  respectfully  your  obdt.  servants, 

Nicholas  Brown, 
Moses  B.  Ives,    #   *     ..        »^    ^ 

EOBEET  IL  Ivk'.,  {    ^^  *«  *"^  <* 

Thomas  P.  Ivbs,  deceased. 

Tlie  proposed  munificent  donation  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  the  subscription  which  was  immediately  commenced  under  their  aus- 
pices, was  speedily  made  up  to  the  sum  of  $15,604.50.  Thus  in  the  thoughtftd 
munificence  of  Mr.  Brown  united  with  that  of  the  heirs  of  his  late  partner 
and  friend  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Athenaeum  in  Providenoe.  Sooh 
an  example  called  forth  a  liberal  response  from  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  early  in 
the  year  1838,  a  beautiful  granite  edifice  of  Grecian  style  of  architecture  had  been 
erected  on  an  eligible  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  and  was  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  library.  In  order  however,  to  insure  its  dryness  and  the  oomplete- 
nesR  of  its  arrangements,  it  was  not  publicly  opened  till  the  eleventh  of  July  of  that 
year,  on  which  day  it  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  erected, 
and  a  discourse  in  oommemoration  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  PresideDt 
Wayland  of  Brown  University.    The  building  is  forty-eight  feet  in  width  and 
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ity-eight  in  depth ;  it  contaiDs  one  principal  story  for  the  acomnmodation 
«f  the  books,  engravings,  and  works  of  art  composing  tlie  library,  and  a  lower  or 
bMement  story  which  was  originally  designed  to  furnish  rooms  for  the  Ilistorioal 
and  Franklin  Societies ;  it  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  latter  of  tlkcsc  societies, 
but  for  several  years  past,  the  entire  building,  alike  in  its  principal  and  its  second- 
aiy  apartments,  has  been  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  uM*ti  of  the  Athenaeum, 
and  its  several  rooms  are  arranged  in  alcoves  to  contain  its  treamires  of  perma- 
nent learning,  and  are  furnished  with  tables  to  facilitate  the  reading  and  consult- 
Ingof  books  and  for  receiving  the  publications  of  periodical  literature. 

Tlie  Atheneum  has  at  different  periods  received  several  valuable  donations  of 
book*  and  works  of  art  which  now  enrich  and  adorn  its  library ;  and  in  No- 
Tember  1840,  it  received  from  Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.,  the  muniBcent  gift  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  which  was  presented  in  the  name  of  tlie  late  Cyrus  Butler 
Esq.,  then  lately  deceased,  with  the  request  that  six  thousand  should  be  added  to 
tlie  permanent  fund,  and  be  styled  the  ^'  Butlor  Donation  Fund,^-  and  that  the 
remaining  four  thousand  should  bo  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  which  had 
been  incurred,  and  to  earr}'ing  forward  certain  much  needed  alterations  and  re- 
]Mirs  which  were  then  in  progress.  This  noble  act  of  munificence  on  the  part 
cf  a  gentleman  who  in  many  difierent  ways  has  evinced  the  most  liberal  interest 
in  the  public  institutions  of  Providence,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
the  institution  and  enabled  it  immediately  to  multiply  the  intellectual  and  social 
benefits  it  was  already  conferring  on  the  community. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Athena'um  held  in  1837,  the  number  of 
■hareholders  was  393,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library  4H>2.  At 
the  present  time  its  shareholders  are  573,  and  it*  library  contains  about  21,000 
volnmes ;  the  greater  part  of  tliem,  works  of  permanent  value  fitted  for  the  in- 
ttnctXNi  and  entertainment  of  the  successive  generations  of  those  who  may  re- 
•ort  to  it  In  1853  an  excellent  catalogue  of  the  library  was  published  which  haa 
largely  contributed  towards  making  known  the  treasures  it  contains,  and  render- 
falff  them  accessible  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  benefactions  to  which  the  Athenieum  owes  its  origin 
md  its  endowments,  it  is  also  largely  indebted  for  its  present  character  and  use- 
Adness  to  the  honorable  labors  of  a  small  company  of  liberal  minded  gentlemen 
who  composed  its  early  I^Mird  of  Directors.  Among  these,  no  name  is  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  higher  gratitude  and  respect  than  that  of  the  late  Professor 
William  G.  Goddard.  He  was  its  earliest  vice-president  and  carried  into  its  coun- 
eOa  a  just  and  liberal  conception  of  what  such  an  institution  ought  to  be.  He  gave 
to  its  service  the  benefits  of  his  discriminating  taste,  his  varied  acfiuirements  and 
•eeomplishments  as  a  scholar,  and  what  perhaps  is  more  than  all,  his  noble  zeal 
for  the  intellectual  and  social  elevation  of  the  community.  In  its  committee  for 
Ihe  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  he  shaped  the  early  character  of  its  library, 
and  in  several  of  its  Annual  Rt^ports,  as  well  as  in  other  less  formal  modes,  he  elo- 

aoently  addressed  to  his  fellow  citizens,  its  claim  upon  their  high  appreciation  and 
heir  liberal  cooperation.  The  spirit  which  was  thus  breathi^  into  its  early  ooun- 
db  has  always  animated  its  Directora ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  twenty  yean  since 
its  foundation,  it  is  unquestionably  realizing  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  philan- 
thropic men  by  whom  it  was  established. 

BuTLKa    IIosriTAL   FOR   THE   InSANI. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Brown  we  have  recorde<l 
the  bequest  of  thirty  thousand  dollara  which  he  made  in  a  codicil  to  his  will 
"towards  the  endowment  of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  IltMpital,  or  Retreat  for  tho  In- 
nne."  A  conviction  of  the  want  of  such  an  institution  in  his  native  8taU>,  had 
long  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  been  with  him  a  suhjict  of  frequent  remark,  but  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  a  work  in  which  he  hoped  others  would 
tUe  the  lead.  As  In.'  howevrr  thought  of  it  the  longer,  a  deeper  impression  of 
fta  importance  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  his  mind,  and  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death  be  wrote  the  codicil  which  eontiuned  the  earliest  provision 
for  its  esUblishment.  The  provision  itself  contemplated  the  formation  of  such  an 
inttitation  by  those  who  should  survive  him,  and  authorized  the  payment  of 
tUrty  thousand  dollars  only  when  it  should  be  establislied  on  a  liberal  and  per- 
manent baeia. 
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In  ordor  to  promote  the  accompliBbment  of  this  beneTolent  deeign,  a  eorpor^ 
tiou  was  formed,  which  roceived  its  charter  in  January  1844,  with  the  style  of  the 
"  Rhode  Island  Asylum  for  the  lusane/'  At  its  Hrst  meeting  ooder  the  charter, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  set  forth  the  design  of  the  oorporatioo,  and  to  ad- 
dress a  suitable  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  for  the  pecuniary  means  by 
which  to  establish  the  proposed  inutitutioii.*  This  oon>mittee  immediately  act 
dressed  a  communication  to  Cyrus  Butler  Esq.,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Providenoe 
possessed  of  large  wealth,  who  was  known  to  entertain  a  strong  interest  in  the 
philanthropic  object  of  the  corporation.  On  the  27th  of  March  1844,  Mr.  Botler 
in  a  very  full  and  judicious  reply  to  the  communication,  made  kiiown  to  the 
committee  his  readiness  to  give  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  added 
to  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  conditions,  that  an  additional  sum  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  should  be  secured  by  the  subscriptions  of  rraponsiUe  person* 
within  six  montlis,  and  that  over  and  above  all  the  expenditures  for  land  and  for 
building,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  tifly  thousand  dollars  of  the  t^gregale  amonnt 
should  be  kept  as  a  reserved  fund,  the  interest  of  which  alone  shoald  be  naed 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

A  donation  thus  muniticent  imparted  a  grandeur  to  the  enterprise,  and  the 
appeal  which  was  now  addressed  to  the  public  received  a  ready  and  liberal 
response,  and  within  the  period  named  by  Mr.  Butler  the  subscripticma  whiek 
were  obtained  exceeded  the  sum  of  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars.  The  eoBdoL" 
tions  of  the  donation  were  now  fulfilled  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  oitir 
sens  of  the  State,  and  to  those  residents  in  (»ther  States  by  whom  they  were  aided ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  in  November  1844  it  was  decided  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  that  the  institution  should  be  hereafUir  known  and  styled  as  the 
^^  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane "  in  commemoration  of  the  mnnifioenoe  ci  its 
greatest  benefjictor,  and  in  order  to  transmit  to  distant  generations  the  eTampto 
of  his  noble  benefaction. 

As  a  site  for  the  Hospital  buildings,  the  Trustees  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  corporation,  had  already  purchased  an  estate  known  as  the  ^^Grotlo 
Farm  "  situated  in  the  environs  of  Providence,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seekonk 
river,  about  two  miles  from  the  central  part  of  the  city.  They  now  immedi- 
ately began  to  make  preparations  for  completing  the  philanthropio  enterpriaa 
whose  commencement  had  been  thus  auspicious,  and  actuated  by  the  desire 
which  had  been  so  distinctly  expressed  alike  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Butler,  of 
founding  the  institution  on  a  firm  and  liberal  basis,  and  of  making  it  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  country,  they  entered  into  consnltation  with  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  at 
that  time  the  accomplished  and  experienced  head  of  the  McLean  Hospital  at 
Somerville,  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  obtain  the  most  eligible  plans  of  build- 
ing from  which  to  make  their  selection  and  also  to  secure  tlie  wisest  suggestioiia 
for  the  organization  and  management  of  the  institution,  they  requested  him  te 
visit  the  leading  hospitals  of  Great  Britian  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  re- 
port to  them  the  result  of  his  observations.  At  nearly  the  same  time  they  alae 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Superinti'ndent  of  the  Hospital  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  then  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Augusta,  Maine.  Dr.  Ray  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  May,  1846,  and  the  well  known  ciBeiency  and  eminent  sncceai 
with  which  to  the  present  time,  he  has  continued  to  administer  its  af&irs  afibrd 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  selection  was  made. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Bell  fi-om  Europe,  f  a  plan  for  the  building  which 
waa  recommended  by  him,  was  speedily  fixed  upon,  and  an  edifice  which 
oxpcrieuce  has  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, was  erected  on  a  retired  and  beautiful  spot  of  tlio  Grotto  farm,  surrounded 
with  trees  and  in  sight  of  the  i)leasant  waters  of  the  adjacent  river.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  several  items  of  its  cost  as  presented  in  tho  Treasurer's  report 
January  24,  1849. 


*Mr.  Butler  was  born  in  Providence,  in  1767.  He  died  Aurust  22d,  1849,  io  the  eiffhtr* 
third  year  uf  his  age.  lie  was  di«tini(uiehed  through  life  for  nis  firnnneM  of  purpose,  his 
■sgRcity.  and  his  eretA  success  in  business  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  New  England.  He  was  never  married,  and  with  hJm  the  roalelioe  of  his 
iiunily  became  extinct. 

t  The  Report  made  by  Dr.  Bell  to  the  Trustees,  was  published  in  the  "  Jounal  of 
ity  "  for  July,  1&15. 
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Cost  of  Grotto  fann  and  improycments, $10,648.37 

Cost  of  Hospital  and  improvements, 81,300.00 

Cost  of  Farmtiurc, 6,800.00 

Inddontal  expenses  provlous  to  opening  tlio  Hospital, 8,354.82 

Totil  outlay, $107,103.19 

It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  first  day  of  iXt^mber, 
1847,  and  at  the  annufil  meeting  of  the  corprinitiitn  lu'ld  on  the  26th  of  the  fol- 
lowing montli,  the  number  of  j«itient«>  registered  in  its  books  was  sixty-one. 
Tlnis  was  completed  this  new  monument  to  one  of  tho  noblest  of  the  char- 
ttieB  which  adorn  our  civilization.  It  wus  founded  und  built  up  in  its  complete 
proportions,  not  by  legislative  enfictment  or  by  public  bounty,  but  by  private 
immiflconce  alono,  and  though  situuted  in  one  of  tho  smallest  of  the  Sttites, 
it  was  the  otfspring  of  a  liberahty  that  would  do  cR-dit  to  the  largest,  (jf  the 
progress  of  the  institution  and  the  extent  to  which  its  benelicent  influence  has 
been  felt,  tho  best  illustration  that  can  be  given,  is  found  in  tho  following  table, 
taken  from  tho  Annual  Report  made  by  its  Sui)crintendent,  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  in  Febniaiy,  1857.  It  embraces  the  statistics  of  every  year  since  the 
i^Miiing  of  tho  Hospital 


Year. 

AilmitteO. 

D>«- 
ehargeU. 

Whoi* 

No.  umler 

care. 

covpre<l. 

Im. 
pro  red. 

UnUD- 

pruved. 

Died. 

At  CiM 
«nd  of  th* 
Year. 

1848 

156 

56 

156 

17 

26 

13 

100 

1849 

93 

86 

193 

35 

24 

7 

20 

107 

1850 

73 

.  67 

180 

19 

27 

6 

16 

113 

1851 

68 

64 

181 

26 

8 

4 

16 

127 

1862 

101 

86 

228 

30 

36 

5 

15 

142 

1853 

92 

98 

235 

44 

27 

5 

22 

136 

1854 

80 

85 

216 

40 

20 

6 

19 

131 

1855 

56 

50 

187 

20 

15 

4 

11 

137 

1856 

59 

53 

196 

14 

18 

1 

5 

16 

143 

778 

635    1 

245    i 

201 

41 

148 

The  noiselesp  progress  of  a  charity  like  this,  presents  but  few  occurrences  that 
admit  of  public  record.  Its  annals  are  made  up  of  little  more  than  the  daily 
agency  of  care  and  patience  and  skill  on  the  purt  of  its  conductors,  and  of  con- 
stant devotion  to  its  interests  and  watchfulness  of  its  condition  on  tho  part 
of  its  Trustees.  In  all  thesi>  respects,  it  h<us  been  administered  from  the 
beginning  in  accordance  with  tiie  highest  principles  luid  tlie  most  phi- 
lanthropic spirit,  and  tho  institution  now  ninint-iins,  as  was  tho  intention  of 
its  founders,  a  position  second  to  that  of  no  other  hi  the  country'.  Its  first 
president  was  Cynis  Butler,  its  most  munificent  benefjK*tor,  who  held  the  ofBco 
tDl  his  death  in  1849 ;  its  second  wjis  the  late  Hi-njamin  Al>om,  who  died  in  1851, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  The  office  since  that  date  has  been  most  wortliily 
fined  by  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  a  gentleman  whose  pecuniar^'  benefactions  and 
penooal  services  to  tho  nosi)ita],  already  entitlo  him  to  be  forever  associated 
wHh  its  most  munificent  founders. 

Since  the  Butler  Hospit^d  has  l)een  in  operation,  its  successivo  annual  reports 
bftve  made  frequent  mention  of  donations  from  ita  frientLs  of  books,  of  works 
of  art,  and  of  various  means  of  amusement  so  essential  ui  an  establishment  for 
the  healing  of  mental  disease.  Tliey  also  reconl  two  or  three  minor  pecuniary 
gifts  and  bequests,  which  have  testified  the  gcKKl  Mill  of  their  authors.  But  tho 
only  considerable  benefactions  which  it  has  reafived,  havo  been  bestowed  by 
aereral  of  the  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  presidtni  over  its  early  foundation, 
and  in  its  Board  of  Trustees,  have  impressed  their  wisdom  and  public  npiritupon 
its  entire  character  and  administration.  On  tho  completion  of  the  buildings  and 
the  grounds  adjacent,  it  was  found  that  their  cost  with  their  various  improvo- 
ments  and  equipments,  had  considerably  exceeded  tho  original  estimate,  and  the 
Hospital  irrespective  of  its  permanent  fund,  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
upward  of  $17,000,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  it  must  depend  on  the  liberal- 
iW  of  its  friends.  At  the  close  of  tho  year  1849,  the  Treasurer  received  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  then  one  of  its  Trustees,  the  generous  donation  of 
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$20,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  removal  of  the  debt  In  the  sprmg  of  1852,  the 
same  liberal  friend  of  the  institution,  who  hod  then  become  its  President^ 
BUg^fj^estcd  to  his  asaociatos  the  advantages  of  a  new  and  more  agreeable  avenue 
leiuUng  from  tlio  road  through  the  grounds  to  the  main  edifice,  and  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  erect  at  his  own  expense,  a  suitable  Lodge  at  the  entrance. 
A  sum  was  immediately  subscribed  by  other  members  of  the  board,  sufficient 
for  the  remaining  expenses  incident  to  the  proposed  change,  and  the  work  was 
speedily  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  $3,051.57.  Thus  was  efiected  an  improve- 
ment which  lias  added  very  largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds  to 
facilitate  the  approach  to  the  Hospital  buildings.  Again  in  1856,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  replace  the  entire  apimratus  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  build- 
ing. The  change  was  one  which  was  deemed  important  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates  and  the  completeness  of  the  institution.  The  estimated  expense 
was  $15,000,  and  the  treasury  contained  no  funds  that  could  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose.  But  so  soon  as  the  plan  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
President  and  Trustees,  and  the  desirableness  of  tlie  change  made  manifest,  these 
gentlemen,  by  an  act  of  liberulity,  which,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  has  few 
parallels  in  the  history  of  charitable  institutions,"  immediately  subscribed  the 
sum  named  in  the  estimate  and  before  the  past  winter  liad  begun,  the  entire 
work  was  accomplislied. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  was  founded,  and  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  its  affairs  have  been 
administered  to  the  present  time.  It  has  dispensed  its  blessings  to  every  part  of 
the  State  and  has  extended  its  healing  influences  to  many  a  mind  diseased, 
from  other  States  of  the  Union.  Since  its  original  endowment  was  completed, 
the  beneiactions  it  has  received,  liave  been  bestowed  with  but  slight  exceptions, 
by  those  who  have  been  more  immediately  connected  in  its  management  With 
the  stimulus,  however,  of  so  high  and  rare  an  example,  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island,  we  may  well  believe,  will  never  fail  to  acknowledge  any  claim  which  may 
be  made  upon  them  in  behalf  of  an  institution  that  reflects  such  distingoished 
credit  on  the  humanity  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  State. 


n.   LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT     OIDBON     F.    THATBB, 
Late  Frlnclpal  of  ChMuicy-HaU  School,  BofUn. 


In  1830,  —  the  year  of  the  inaaguration  of  the  American  Institute 
cf  Instruction,  —  I  delivered  a  lecture  before  that  association,  "  on 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  a  rational  method  of  teaching  their  mean- 
ing." The  mode  therein  recommended  had  then  been  in  use  in  mj 
own  school  for  ten  years  or  more,  and,  during  mj  subsequent  school 
labors  as  a  teacher,  I  never  had  occasion  to  abandon  it,  but  had  the 
aatis&ction  to  know  that  it  was  adopted  with  success  in  many  schools, 
public  and  private,  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  As  the  lecture 
in  question  is  nearly  out  of  print,  and  no  copies  of  the  volume  con- 
taining it  to  be  had,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  a  portion  of  the 
ideas  it  contained  on  the  teaching  of  spelling. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  society  who  have  never  occa- 
abn,  during  their  lives,  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geome- 
trfr,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  &c.,  to  practical  uses,  although  it  may 
have  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  severe  labor,  of  many  a  throbbing 
of  the  brain,  and  much  intellectual  despondency ;  *  but  not  so  with  this 
matter  of  spelling.  Whoever  has  learned  to  write,  must  inevitably 
sometimes  express  his  thoughts  through  the  agency  of  the  pen ;  must  do 
it  by  language ;  of  course,  must  know  how  to  spell.  And  whatever 
the  degree  of  knowledge  he  thus  unfolds,  how  finished  and  beautiful 
soever  may  be  his  penmanship,  he  abates  something  in  his  claim  on 
our  regard  if  he  spells  incorrectly.  Bad  spelling,  especially  of  one's 
native  language,  is  disreputable.  Every  one  is  bound  to  spell  with 
accuracy.  But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  7  What  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  average  means  of  education 
among  us,  do  or  can  spell  their  vernacular  tongue  7    Take  the  first 

*I  would  not  be  understood  to  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
value  of  these  studies.  AU,  of  our  own  sex  at  least,  should  learn  them,  as 
opportunity  presents ;  they  are  highly  useful  as  exercises  of  the  mind,  fbr 
training  in  exact  reasoning,  and  needfiil  in  many  departments  of  businen. 
Hmj  should,  howeyer,  be  taken  in  their  proper  order,  and  of  course  should 
follow,  rather  than  precede,  the  inditpentabU  studies. 
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fifly  persons  you  meet,  of  either  sex,  at  any  age,  and  ask  of  them  an 
off-hand  page  of  manuscript ;  —  if  more  than  one  in  the  whole  number 
accomplishes  it  without  a  single  error  in  orthography,  you  will  ba 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  our  fraternity  have  found  themseiyea; 
and,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  result  will  not  be  more  successful  than 
this  proportion.  Where,  then,  lies  the  fault?  Is  accuracy  in  Eng- 
lish spelling  unattainable  ?  Certainly  not.  I  grant  that  it  is,  of  all 
the  departments  of  study  attempted  in  our  common  schools,  the  most 
difficult.  Still,  it  may  be  mastered.  It  requires  only  right  methods 
and  persevering  practice.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  up 
where  the  book  is  used,  and  is  to  be  continued  daring  the  whole  of 
the  school  life. 

I  would  not  wholly  condemn  the  use  of  the  spelling-book.  It  is 
Taluable  in  one  stage  of  the  child's  progress ;  but  should  by  no  means 
be  used  exclusively  for  oral  practice.  In  the  primary  department  of 
our  schools  but  little  is  attempted,  and  much  time  is  spent  idly  on 
the  seats.  Let  a  portion  of  this  unoccupied  time  be  employed  in 
copying  on  the  slate  such  lessons  from  the  spelling-book  as  have  been 
assigned  to  each  individual  or  class.  Let  this  be  done,  not  merely 
that  the  learner  may  become  familiar  with  the  order  of  the  letters  in 
the  word,  but  also  with  their  forms,  that  he  may  readily  distinguish 
between  letters  somewhat  resembling  each  other,  such  as  the  b  and  the 
(f,  the  q  and  the^;  and  that  he  may  not  fail  (as  I  have  known  eren 
teachers  to  do !)  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  a,  m,  n,  u,  v,  w,  x,  t, 
&c.,  &c.,  transposing  the  shade  and  the  hair-line,  and  even  giving  the 
wrong  direction  to  the  curve  of  the  J,  —  to  the  central  curve  of  the 
8,  making  it  from  the  right  to  the  left,  instead  of  from  the  left  to  the 
right  [thus,  e] ;  and  sometimes  making  the  figure  S  for  the  capital 
letter  S^l 

The  training  of  the  eye  is  an  important  part  in  the  business  of 
school  education ;  and  you  will  find  no  auxiliary  more  valuable  to 
you  in  your  vocation  than  that  of  visible  ilhistration.  The  expert 
draftsman,  through  the  medium  of  the  blackboard,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  school-room,  over  those  who  cannot  draw ;  and  I  wonld 
recommend  that  every  teacher,  whether  he  have  little  talent  or  much 
in  this  art,  cherish  and  cultivate  it,  as  one  important  means  of  sao- 
cess  in  his  calling. 

Who,  that  has  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  from  the 
gifted  Agassiz,  has  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  vividness  and  beauty 
of  his  descriptions  of  animal  life  and  structure,  aided  by  his  admirable 
sketches,  made  with  unequalled  rapidity  and  truthfulness,  in  chalk, 
on  the  blackboard? 
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Bui  to  retarn :  the  papil  more  readily  aoqaires  the  spelling  leaaoiui 
bj  itudying  them  through  the  practice  of  oopying  on  the  slate,  than 
bj  spelling  them  over  to  himself  many  times  orally ;  and,  as  soon  as 
]w  can  write  or  print  the  words  with  facility,  his  reeitatians,  so  to 
eall  them,  in  this  department  should  be  rendered  by  this  method 
alone.  To  spell  by  word  of  mouth,  should  be  confined  exclusively  to 
beginners,  who  are  unable  to  write  or  print  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
make  the  plan  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  feasible. 

When  the  children  have,  by  this  method,  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  words  in  the  spelling-book,  their  lessons  in  orthography 
dionld  be  taken  from  the  reading  books  of  their  respective  classes. 
If  these  books  are  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  several 
olasses,  there  will  be  a  gradual  progression  in  the  language  as  well  as 
the  style  of  the  books ;  and  consequently  an  appropriate  advancement 
or  elevation  in  the  class  of  words  us^d  for  the  spelling  lessons.  The 
lessons  should  be,  in  length,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  respective 
olasses  —  say  from  a  fourth  to  a  whole  page  of  the  reading-book ;  not 
too  long,  or  they  will  not  be  faithfully  studied,  as  the  only  e£feotiial 
■ethod  of  study  occupies  considerable  time.  Let  theso  lessons  be 
given  every  day:  nothing  short  of  this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  good 
qteilers  of  all  who  attend  during  the  school-going  age;  and  they 
who  expect  otherwise  will  surely  be  disappointed.  To  give  an  exer- 
oiie  in  spelling  once  a  week  ;  to  have  it  an  oral  one,  comprising,  it 
nay  be,  one  or  two  words  to  each  scholar,  and  this  without  previous 
study,  is  a  complete  sham^  evidently  performed  with  no  purpose  of 
improvement,  but  merely  for  the  name  of  a  spelling  lesson.  It  costs 
bot  little  time,  no  labor,  and  is  worth  —  nothing  !  To  such  a  prao- 
tiee,  which  obtains  in  many  schools,  some  of  them  of  \oftj  pretension, 
and  where  the  *<  higher  branches  "  are  taught,  is  the  wretched  defip 
dency  in  this  humble  but  indispensable  element  of  learning  owing ! 
Sorely,  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  loudly  called  for,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  share  of  the  "  accomplishmentit " ! 

If  your  school  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  all  your  classes  in  one 
room,  the  lessons  might  be  dictated  to  the  whole  in  the  same  opera- 
tion; thus:  the  teacher  reads  from — say  the  book  of  the  first  class, 
three  words,  marking  them  with  his  pencil,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
tecond  class,  and  does  the  same ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  series  have 
been  served  once  round.  He  then  returns  to  the  book  of  the  first 
olaas,  repeats  the  words  read  before,  and  adds  three  more ;  goes  on  to 
the  eeoond  class  again,  pursuing  the  same  process,  and  in  like  manner 
to  the  rest,  till  practice  enough  has  been  had,  or  till  all  the  difficult 
Mrds  in  the  lesson  have  been  given  out    The  pupils  write  theta 
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words  on  their  slates,  which  are  then  gathered  up,  class  bj  olaas,  far 
examination.  Every  error  is  marked  by  the  examiner,  and,  subee- 
qaently,  the  slates  are  returned  to  their  owners  for  correction.  Th^ 
should  be  shown  to  the  teacher,  after  having  been  corrected,  and  then 
copied  into  a  book,  with  the  part  of  speech  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  occur  in  the  lesson  added.  Much  of  this  work  might 
be  committed  to  the  charge  of  advanced  scholars  —  good  spellers — 
of  careful  habits,  much  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  the 
teacher. 

If  the  classes  occupy  separate  rooms,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
time  in  giving  out  the  words  to  be  spelled,  during  the  reading  hour 
of  each  class ;  and  then  dictating  but  one  word  at  a  time,  and  not 
repeating  it,  unless  misunderstood  by  a  member  of  the  class;  a  signal 
being  given  by  each  one  when  the  word  has  been  written.  A  large 
number  of  words  may,  in  this  'way,  be  written  in  an  almost  incred- 
ibly short  time,  when  by  practice  a  class  has  become  expert  in  the 
exercise.  —  I  regret  here  to  give  a  caution  against  a  fraud  that  is 
sometimes  attempted  in  these  lessons ;  although  when  we  know  that, 
in  our  most  respectable  colleges,  similar  acts  of  unfairness  are  some- 
times practised,  our  mortification  is  in  some  degree  abated,  thon^ 
our  grief  remains  the  same. 

Sitting  or  standing  together,  boys  sometimes,  when  in  doubt  of  the 
proper  spelling  of  a  word,  steal  a  look  at  a  neighbor's  slate,  and  thus 
solve  the  doubt  by  taking  advantage  of  another's  fidelity  in  study  or 
superior  scholarship.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  been  known  to  write 
beforehand,  on  a  comer  of  the  slate,  or  on  a  small  bit  of  paper,  to  be 
concealed  in  the  hand,  the  particularly  difficult  words  that  occur  in 
the  lesson.  These  and  similar  dishonest  devices,  the  judicious  teacher 
should  vigilantly  guard  against,  and,  if  detected,  denounce  in  a  tone 
of  stern  indignation,  —  making,  of  course,  all  reasonable  distinction 
between  a  first  offence  and  a  young  pupil,  and  one  more  than  onoe 
repeated  by  an  old  offender. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  particular  mode  of  study ;  it  is  this :  most 
pupils,  before  learning  spelling  lessons  from  a  reading-book,  would  have 
become  familiar  with  the  greater  part  of  the  words  that  occur  in  a  piece 
of  ordinary  composition,  and  would  naturally  infer  that  all  the  small 
words,  at  least,  they  could  spell  correctly.  Consequently,  in  some 
modes  of  study,  they  would  be  subject  to  most  unlooked-for  errois ; 
for  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  the  difficulties  in  spelling  lie  princi- 
pally with  the  long  words  ;  numerous  examples  to  the  contrary  may 
be  easily  adduced.  The  rule,  then,  to  obviate  the  evil,  is,  for  the 
pupil  to  write  on  his  slate,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  to  the  dictation  of 
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another,  the  whole  lesson,  —  difficult  and  easy  portions, — and,  after 
hftTing  corrected  the  errors  by  the  book,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  one 
oompetent  to  the  work,  to  study  upon  the  words  missed  until  all  are 
folly  mastered.  This  having  been  done  before  the  spelling  hour 
arrives,  seldom  fails  to  give  the  pupil  the  mastery  at  the  time  of  need. 

This  long  process  may  be  thought  too  expensive  in  time ;  but  not, 
I  think,  by  those  who  estimate  accuracy  in  written  language  at  its 
proper  value.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  time  is  not 
spent  in  merely  learning  to  speU.  Great  facility  in  writing  with  the 
pencil  is  acquired ;  the  capacity  for  writing  English  composition  is 
increased;  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  standard 
anthers  —  from  whose  writings  the  selections  in  our  school-books  are 
naoally  made  —  is  secured.  Surely,  all  these  advantages  ought  to 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  our  rule. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  of  the  eye,  in  different 
individuals.  Some  do  not  see  an  error,  although  indicated  by  the 
examiner's  mark,  and  will  complain  that  **  the  word  is  marked,  when 
it  IB  right  " !  With  such,  patience  and  long  practice  are  necessary. 
Some  are  naturally  good  spellers,  and  need  but  little  study,  while 
others  require  a  long-continued  and  resolute  course,  to  conquer  the 
innate  defect.  I  have,  however,  seldom  known  one  to  fail  often  in 
the  daily  task,  when  studied  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
had  pupils  who,  after  having  tried  various  other  expedients,  and  failed 
of  success,  come  to  me  and  say,  exultingly,  **  I  never  miss  now,  sir, 
ainco  I  have  studied  in  your  way !  " 

Although  the  operation  of  the  rule  should  be  general,  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  study,  individual  cases  will  arise,  in  which  a  dispensa- 
tion may  be  made  to  advantage,  and  should  be  made,  in  justice  to  the 
individual  concerned.  This  practice  continued  for  years,  by  pupils 
with  good  intellectual  powers,  right  organs,  and  diligent  and  careful 
habits,  usually  gives  a  success  in  orthography  reaching  to  almost  per- 
fection —  notwithstanding  the  inherent  difficulties  in  a  language 
which  owes  its  origin  to  so  numerous  and  great  a  variety  of  sources. 
These  are  they  that  may  be  trusted  to  examine  the  work  of  their 
Bohool-fellows,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  and  others,  while  they 
redeem  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time  for  other  labors. 
.  You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,  even  in  a  short  experience, 
that  certain  words  are  always  missed  by  some  members  of  a  class. 
These  should,  consequently,  be  given  out  whenever  they  occur  in  a 
lesBon.  Among  them  you  will  call  to  mind,  separate,  tranquillity, 
Tuesday,  certificate,  absence,  here,  o^.,  hear,  v.,  there,  o^.,  their,  pro,^ 
pieceding,  conscious,  crystal,  crystallize,  &o. ;  and  all  that  class  of 
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words  in  which  ie  or  ei  occur — such  as  receive,  belieye,  peroeifv, 
&c.  Likewise,  words  belongiog  to  the  class  which  doable,  or  not,  tiie 
final  consonant,  on  taking  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  as  wrapped,  benefited,  omitted,  tinned,  &c.,  &c.  The  persial- 
enoe  of  pupils  in  errors  of  this  kind,  goes  to  prove  the  neoessitj  of 
a  long-continued  course  of  practice  with  a  large  majority,  while  they 
remain  at  school. 

The  question  of  a  standard  of  orthography  naturally  comes  up 
here.  This  may  seem  to  involve  the  teacher  in  some  embarrassment ; 
but  not  necessarily.  The  words  are  comparatively  few  as  to  whose 
orthography  scholars  disagree ;  and,  as  the  books  to  be  used  in  public 
schools  are  decided  on  by  the  committee  or  school-board  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  the  teacher  has  no  option  in  the  case.  He  should 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  express  it  freely  and  independently; 
but  he  is  not  responsible  for  results  under  the  control  of  his  official 
superiors. 

With  the  teacher  of  a  private  school  the  case  is  different.  He 
chooses,  for  his  printed  authorities,  such  books  as  his  judgment 
approves,  and  is  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Let  him  keep 
himself  free  from  partisan  bias,  and  secure  the  best  aids  he  can  find 
for  his  noble  work. 

Every  teacher,  who  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession, 
will  state  his  views  frankly,  in  the  course  of  his  instructions,  and 
give  his  reasons  for  them.  This  he  should  do  modestly,  awarding  fall 
justice  to  the  books  furnished,  and  to  their  authors,  —  mainly  desirooa 
to  benefit  the  children  of  his  charge,  and  not  to  evince  a  hostile  senti- 
ment to  any  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  land  will  be,  or  will  consider  himself,  competent  to  decide 
independently  on  the  comparative  merits  of  rival  books,  —  each  hav- 
ing ardent,  powerful,  and  learned  friends,  —  some,  perhaps,  influenoed 
by  personal  interest  to  become  the  trumpeters  in  the  cause  they  have 
espoused ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  has  adopted  the  boa- 
ness  of  instructing  others,  to  inform  himself,  to  every  practical  extenti 
on  questions  intimately  connected  with  his  daily  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  be  aifove  the  text-books 
used  in  his  classes  —  should  be  able  to  correct  any  error  that  may 
occur  in  them,  rather  than  blindly  follow  their  lead ;  this  I  acknowl- 
edge to  bo  an  important  desideratum,  and  he  who  approaches  most 
nearly  to  qualifications  of  this  grade,  will  prove  most  worthy  of  Ui 
responsible  station,  and  make  it  the  medium  of  the  highest  good. 
Still,  we  must  accept  of  something  short  of  this  for  a  time,  or  many 
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aehools  will  be  without  teachers.  All  who  act  as  such,  inflaence  their 
pupils,  to  some  extent,  and,  hence,  things  in  the  book  which  are  dis- 
a]^HX>yed  bj  them,  will  not  be  fully  adopted  by  the  scholars,  whatever 
inaj  be  the  written  rule.  *'  The  master  sajs  so,''  has  great  weight, 
ereo  at  the  fireside. 

Although  the  long  *<  War  of  the  Dictionaries  "  has  been  carried  on 
principally  by  booksellers,  almost  every  one,  with  even  but  slight  lit- 
erary pretension,  has  indulged  in  predilections  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  —  displayed,  at  times,  in  debate  of  no  very  amiable  tone. 
Well  would  it  be  if  all  could  harmonize,  and  adopt  one  uniform 
itandard  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  our  language.  But  this  can 
sever  be.  It  savors  too  much  of  conservatism  for  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  llie  parties  would  never  coalesce.  Those  who  are 
content  with  what  is  time-honored,  would  not  accept  a  change,  whose 
ehief  recommendation  would,  perhaps,  be  its  novelty ;  and  opponents, 
having  secured  a  degree  of  success,  would  never  yield  their  vantage- 
ground,  but  persevere  in  the  hope  of  a  final  triumph. 

Much  credit  is  confessedly  due  to  Doctor  Webster,  who  devoted  a 
whole  lifetime  to  letters,  and  whose  aim  was  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tongue.  But  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  first 
large  work,  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  spelling  certain 
classes  of  words  (1703),  to  this  day,  that  portion  of  the  community 
most  capable  of  judging  in  the  case,  never  favored  his  innovations. 
They  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  an  individual  to  prescribe  the 
way  in  which  they  should  write  their  vernacular.  Nor  are  our  coun- 
tiymen  —  always  jealous  of  an  invasion  of  their  personal  rights  — 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  people  of  imperial  France  have  never 
universally  yielded  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  French  Academy  — 
the  highest  literary  authority  in  their  country  —  for  an  alteration  in 
the  orthography  of  some  classes  of  French  words ;  but  former  modes 
U6  still  adhered  to  by  many  of  their  countrymen,  notwithstanding  the 
preitige  of  this  imposing  authority. 

Something  might  have  been  done  by  us  and  in  Great  Britain,  if 
learned  bodies  or  institutions,  already  in  the  public  confidence,  had 
taken  a  stand  in  the  matter ;  but  to  follow  the  dictum  of  one  man, 
however  learned,  the  people  would  never  consent. 

The  style  of  language  of  a  people  must  and  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  silent  influence  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  will  always  modify  the  fashion  of  expression  and  the  mode  of 
ipelliog;  but  general  changes  must  ever  be  gradual,  and  a  long  time 
be  required  to  permeate  the  masses. 

Ihe  duty  of  a  lexicographer  is  to  unfold  the  state  of  a  languags  at 
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it  is  used  by  the  great  body  of  educated  men,  and  not  according  to 
the  fancy  of  a  single  mind.  His  book  is  to  represent  what  exists, 
rather  than  what,  in  his  yiew,  ought  to  be.  And  herein,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  lies  the  difference  between  the  two  great  competitors  in  the  con- 
test referred  to.  One,  a  man  of  notions,  has  endeavored  —  unsup- 
ported by  a  great  majority  of  the  learned  or  by  current  usage  —  to 
foist  upon  the  world,  in  some  instances,  the  results  of  his  own  whims, 
sustained  at  times  by  very  inconclusive  reasonings,  not  always  con- 
sistent ;  —  the  other,  has  given  us  a  representation  of  the  language 
as  found  in  written  and  in  oral  use  —  corroborating  his  own  impres- 
sions by  writers  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  by  speakers  of  the 
purest  taste ;  in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  orthography,  giving  the 
various  authorities  in  their  order,  and  indicating  his  personal  prefer- 
ence mainly  by  placing  his  chosen  method  first. 

If  the  question  were  to  rest  on  this  view  alone,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  doubt  of  the  almost  universal  verdict.  But  perhaps  my  statement 
is  partial ;  possibly,  prejudice  may  mingle  its  influence  and  warp  my 
judgment.  I,  however,  give  it  honestly,  with  no  personal  or  sinister 
purpose,  but  as  the  conclusion  at  which  1  have  arrived,  after  no 
inconsiderable  investigation  of  the  subject  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  all  the  experience  that  teaching  the  language  has  fur- 
nished during  that  period.  But  while  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
nounce my  preference  for  Worcester's  dictionaries  over  Webster's, 
because  I  find  in  them  the  evidence  of  the  most  careful,  elaborate,  and 
thorough  study  of  the  language,  the  most  impartial  report  of  its  pro- 
nunciation as  observed  in  the  most  reliable  public  speakers  of  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  experience ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  W^ 
ster's  are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher,  and  in  the 
library  of  every  student.  Not  because  of  their  etymological  state- 
ments—  these  are  sometimes  capricious;  not  because  of  any  sup- 
posed superiority  in  their  definitions ;  but  because  of  their  general 
completeness,  and  the  literary  curiosities  which  they  contain  —  aa 
well  as  to  indicate  my  respect  for  a  man  who  acted  as  an  American 
pioneer  in  this  field  of  letters.  If  I  could  possess  but  one  dictionary, 
it  should  be  that  of  Worcester.  But,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
say,  let  a  copy  of  the  best  edition  of  the  large  work  of  each  of  these 
authors  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in  our 
noble  language,  especially  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher,  or 
on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library ;  let  the  volumes  be  frequently 
referred  to,  and  their  contents  carefully  noted,  that  the  reproach  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  our  mother  tongue  may  be  no  longer  a  diA- 
grace  to  our  people. 
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With  the  aim  of  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  expressive  faculties,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  step  in 
our  present  analysis,  which  is  to  consider, 

UL  The  Tendency  or  Habit  of  Action,  in  the  Expressive  fac- 
ulties, AS  IT  IS  Manifested  in  Utterance. 

Utterance  an  Instinct, — When  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being  ca- 
pable of  education,  he  may,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  furnished  by  his  Creator,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  apparatus 
of  expression,  in  the  gift  of  the  various  faculties  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  considering.  We  perceive  him  further  provided  with  an 
adequate  motive  potoer^  by  which  this  apparatus  is  propelled,  in  the 
involuntary  or  voluntary  action  of  feeling.  The  indication  next  to 
be  obeeived  by  the  educator,  as  the  suggestion  for  his  guidance,  in 
his  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  Nature's  tendency  to  development, 
is,  In  what  direction  does  the  action  of  the  expressive  faculties  nat- 
urally tend  ?  What,  in  this  instance,  is  the  instinct  of  spontaneity  ? 
What,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  inward  promptings,  does  the 
child  incline  to  do  or  to  become  ?  What  habit  or  attribute  of  char- 
acter does  he  thus  acquire  ?  The  answer  furnished  by  observation,  in 
this  case,  plainly  is, — Man,  as  a  sentient,  intellectual,  and  sympathizing 
being,  acting  under  the  primary  impulse  of  instinct,  and  without  any 
interference  of  human  culture,  obviously  inclines  to  Utterance,  (throw- 
ing himself  ou/,)  or,  in  other  words,  to  self-revelation^  as  an  ordained 
function  of  his  nature,  verifying  and  crowning  his  intelligence,  and 
constituting  him  a  social  and  moral  being,  capable  of  progress  and 
of  culture.  He  craves  and  finds  expression,  accordingly,  in  many  and 
^mous  forms :  he  makes  himself  felt  and  understood,  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  his  fellows.  Under  the  guidance  of  education,  he  but 
learns  to  do  this  more  definitely  and  successfully,  through  lan- 
guage and  expressive  art.  From  a  sentient  and  intelligent,  he  devel- 
ops thus  into  a  communicative  being, — the  result,  so  far,  of  the  com- 
bination of  unconscious  and  voluntary  education,  and,  at  the  M^m^tiLm*^ 
No.  9^VoL.  m,  No.  2.]— 21 
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the  condition  and  the  pledge  of  subsequent  intellectual  and  monl 
progress. 

Repression  a  Common  Error  of  Educational  Training, — ^The  at- 
tentive observation — not  to  say  the  systematic  study — of  man,  to 
which  the  educator  and  teacher  should  ever  feel  himself  bound,  as  the 
only  security  for  the  intelligent  and  successful  discharge  of  his  duties, 
suggests,  at  this  stage  of  our  subject,  the  fact,  that  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  error,  in  the  too  prevalent  arbitrary  modes  of  education,  has 
been  the  repression  rather  than  the  development  of  the  natural  desire 
of  utterance  in  childhood. 

From  the  very  first  steps  of  his  mental  and  moral  progress,  man  is 
not  a  merely  selfish  and  receptive  being.  He  longs  to  impart  his 
feelings,  and  to  communicate  his  observations :  he  wishes  to  give,  as  wdl 
as  to  receive :  he  feels  impelled  to  utter  himself  that  he  may  impart  and 
confer,  not  less  than  receive.  His  impulse,  as  a  sympathetic  one,  is 
unselfish,  generous,  noble.  When  the  child  exclaims  to  his  play- 
mate on  the  beauty  of  the  flower  which  they  see,  he  does  not  merely 
call  for  sympathy  in  the  delight  which  he  feels  :  he  would,  by  his 
instinctive  expression  of  pleasure,  suggest  and  impart  that  delight 

Utterance,  under  the  benign  guardianship  of  Nature,  as  its  Authoi's 
interpreter,  is  thus,  essentially  and  substantially,  a  moral  process,  not 
less  than  a  merely  sympathetic  and  intellectual  one.  Nor,  in  cducft- 
tion,  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  tliat,  by  the  Creator's  ordination, 
every  utterance  of  a  feeling  or  an  emotion,  gives  it  additional  strength 
and  life ;  and  that,  obeying  the  divinely  instituted  law  of  speech  and 
communication,  we  are  aiding  in  the  process  of  building  up,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  fabric  of  human  character. 

Arbitrary  education,  however,  is,  in  no  feature  of  its  meddling 
mismanagement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  restriction^  the  rtaervi^ 
and  the  silence^  which  it  is  ever  so  prone  to  impose,  and  on  which  it 
is  so  apt  to  plume  itself,  with  reference  even  to  the  very  first  stages 
of  its  repellent  sway. 

The  five  years'  probationary  and  preparatory  silence  which  Pythag- 
oras is  said  to  have  exacted  of  his  disciples,  might  be  an  excellent 
discipline  for  mature  minds,  as  an  introduction  to  the  *'  metaphyiie 
bog  profound,''  into  which  he  meant  thereafter  to  plunge  them.  Bat 
one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  wants  of  childhood  is  utterance. 
The  innocent  little  human  being  is  ever  thus  holding  out  his  petty 
link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
and  man  to  God :  he  is  ever  ready  to  join  his  link  to  that  of  his 
Deighl>or.  But  the  mechanical  educationist,  with  his  "  look  at  your 
book,  and  not  at  me !"  frowns  the  infant  volunteer  back  to  his  sei^ 
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to  his  individuality,  and  his  isolation ;  and  the  chain  by  which  the 
little  petitioner  for  sympathy  and  knowledge,  might  have  been  lifted 
with  the  conjoined  force  of  the  mental  world,  is  of  no  avail  to  him . 
his  link  of  connection  with  it  is  yet  detached.  His  turn  has  not  yet 
oome,  in  the  great  game  of  opportunity ;  and  he  must  bide  his  time 
■B  best  he  may. 

Appropriate  Training, — Under  the  unerring  and  genial  guidance 
of  the  mother,  the  child  is  not  perpetually  immured  within  doors,  or 
oonfined  to  one  spot,  or  fixed  in  one  posture :  he  is  allowed,  occasion- 
ally,  at  least,  to  behold  the  outward  world,  to  range  the  fields,  to 
walk  on  the  road,  to  observe  the  objects  around  him,  to  feel  their  at- 
tractive force,  to  admire  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  to  inquire  about 
what  is  new  to  him,  to  utter  his  exclamations  of  pleasure,  to  examine, 
and  to  name  whatever  strikes  his  attention.  lie  thus  enjoys  his  own 
nature  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  he  is  consciously  progress- 
iye  in  intelligence  and  in  speech,  as  in  feeling,  and,  so  far,  is  effectually 
and  successfully  preparing  to  become,  in  due  season,  eloquently  ex- 
presaive. 

Duadvantages  of  City  Education, — The  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
many  evils  attending  the  supposed  necessity  of  congregating  in  cities, 
and  adopting  artificial  modes  of  life,  is  one  but  little  thought  of 
The  parent  who  relinquishes  his  rural  home  in  the  o])en  village  street 
or  in  the  field,  flatters  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  is  securing  better  edu- 
oational  advantages  for  his  children,  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  in 
one  of  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  close-crowded  city.  He  may 
find,  by  the  exchange,  a  teacher  more  expert  in  turning  the  machin- 
eiy  of  instruction,  and  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  learning  to  be  had 
from  books.  But  the  nobler,  the  truly  liberal  part  of  his  childrens' 
education,  he  has  foregone  forever.  The  free  scope,  the  pure,  bracing 
air,  the  rich  variety  of  nature, — the  healthful  influence  of  these  on 
the  growing  frame  and  the  expanding  mind,  on  the  susceptible  heart, 
on  the  plastic  imagination,  on  the  whole  soul  and  character ;  these 
are  sacrificed,  and  with  them,  the  best  capabilities  of  culture. 

Educational  Benefits  of  Rural  Life, — In  no  respect  are  the  losses 
just  mentioned  greater  than  in  regard  to  the  part  of  education  which 
we  are  now  contemplating.  To  the  child  reared  in  the  freedom  and 
the  beauty  of  nature,  everything  around  him  becomes  a  language, 
oiprening  the  happiness  which  he  unconsciously  enjoys.  His  vocab- 
ulary ii  furnished  in  the  forms,  the  colors,  the  life,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tion, amid  which  he  finds  himself.  The  half-conscious  awe  which  he 
Ma,  under  the  deep  shade  and  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great 
dm,  through  which  he  looks  up,  with  a  pleasing  dread  and  wonder 
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to  the  over-arching  skj,  the  beautiful  ^ild-flower  which  waves  and 
nods  to  him  as  he  passes,  the  brook  which  runs  bubbling  and  gar- 
gling through  the  meadow,  the  majesty  of  the  flowing  river,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winter  wind  through  the  bare  trees,  the  whirling  of  the 
snow-flakes,  the  glittering  garment  of  the  ice-storm,  the  opening  of 
the  spring  buds,  the  fluttering  of  the  summer  leaves,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  falling  leaf  in  autumn,  the  enlivening  voices  of  the  domestao 
animals,  the  entrancing  music  of  the  birds; — these,  and  a  thousand 
other  unpaid  teachers,  have  all  been  training  him  in  a  language  traSi 
copious,  perfect,  and  inspiring, — compared  to  which,  book-learning  is 
but  as  the  dry  husk  to  the  rich  nutritious  grain. 

Genial  Culture. — ^To  favor  and  cherish,  not  to  check,  utterance— 
to  elicit,  not  to  repress  expression, — to  multiply,  and  deepen,  and  ex- 
pand, and  fill,  not  to  dry  up,  the  sources  and  reservoirs  of  language ; — 
these  are  the  true  offices  of  education.  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
mind,  taking  a  suggestive  hint  from  the  cultivation  of  the  young  treei 
should  allow  a  liberal  scope  of  nutrition,  of  growth  and  expansioOi 
before  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pruning  knife.  A  large  part  of  early 
education  should  consist  in  conversation,  in  which  the  pupil  shouU 
freely  partake,  as  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  ex- 
pertness,  as  well  as  freedom,  in  expression.  The  tendency  to  writs 
and  to  draw,  should  have  full  scope  and  ample  encouragement  Cars 
should  be  taken  to  render  interesting  and  attractive  every  form  of 
exercise  by  which  the  student  may  ultimately  attain  to  the  free,  for- 
cible, and  correct  expression  of  thought.  To  the  various  modes  of 
securing  such  fruits  of  culture,  in  detail,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  in  the  sequel. 

IV.     Result  of  the  Action   of  the  Expressive  Faculties:— 

Communication. 

Th£  Power  of  Communication, — In  the  prerious  stages  of  our 
present  inquiries,  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  clarification  of  the 
powers  of  expression,  their  springs  of  action^  and  the  habitual  tm^ 
dency  and  direction  of  their  current,  under  the  guidance  of  unassisted 
nature  and  of  education.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion preliminary  and  introductory  to  the  actual  work  of  express  cul- 
ture, is  th()  consideration  of  the  Results  at  which,  whether  by  the 
law  of  natural  development  or  that  of  educational  cultivation,  the 
human  being  arrives,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of 
expression. 

The  immediate  result  of  utterance  is  Communication, — the  impar- 
tation  and  interchange  of  sympathy  or  sentiment,  by  which  man  in- 
spires his  fellow  man  with  the  same  feeling,  affection,  emotion,  passion, 
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thought,  or  sentiment^  which  actuates  himself;  and  which,  as  the  cir- 
de  of  kindred  minds  is  enlarged  by  the  aggregation  of  numbers,  ex- 
tends his  personal  mood  or  mental  condition  throughout  the  sphere 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Effects  of  Communication, — ^The  views, 
the  will,  and  the  power  of  an  individual,  acquire,  through  communi- 
cation, an  ascendency,  it  may  be,  over  a  nation,  or  even  over  the 
whole  civilized  race,  for  successive  ages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  moral  and  spiritual*  attainments,  the 
■jrmpathies  and  the  accumulated  resources  of  nations  and  of  ages, 
may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  individual,  through  the  magic 
power  of  language. 

For  good  or  for  enl,  man's  power  of  communication  with  his  fel- 
lows, gives  to  the  aggregated  multitudes  of  a  whole  people,  or  even 
of  the  race,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  singleness  of  aim,  the  direct- 
116BB,  the  personal  efficiency,  the  ease  and  the  certainty  of  action  of  a 
tingle  agent ;  while  it  equally  arms  the  individual  with  the  intellect- 
ual, the  physical,  and  the  moral  force  of  millions.  The  sage,  the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  thus  become 
the  recognized  representatives  of  a  people  or  of  mankind,  to  whom 
communities  and  nations  bow  in  submission  or  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  ascendant  genius  they  render  the  tribute  of  heart  and  hand, 
of  treasure,  or  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  youth,  in  his  studious  endeav- 
011  to  advance  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  has  the  aid  arising 
from  the  experience,  the  counsels,  the  guidance,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  of  every  age  and  nation  which 
possesses  an  accessible  record  of  its  progress ;  and  the  student  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  strictest  seclusion  and  unremitting  investiga- 
tion, enjoys  the  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  research  and 
strenuous  application  shall  be  gathered  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 
whatever  enlightened  and  sympathizing  minds,  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  all  subsequent  time,  shall  come  within  his  sphere  of 
communication  by  living  voice  or  written  word. 

Value  of  Communication. — Communication,  as  the  boon  of  lan- 
guage, is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  results  merely,  as  a 
telegraphic  convenience  for  the  impartation  of  feeling  or  the  convey- 
ance of  thought, — great  as  its  uses,  in  this  relation,  are  to  the  whole 
nee.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  noble 
ship,  costly  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  yet  more  valuable  in  the  treas- 
ure with  which  it  is  fraught,  it  comes  laden  with  tlie  accumulations 
of  countless  minds  and  boundless  wealth.  To  measure  its  full  value, 
we  should  have  to  compute  the  number  and  the  worth  of  every 
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acquisition  which  the  mind  has  garnered  up  in  the  records  of  everj 
department  of  science  and  literature,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
conveyance  from  man  to  man,  and  from  generation  to  generation, 
throughout  the  world. 

V.     Educational  Processes  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ex- 
pressive Faculties. 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads:  The  Attentive 
Observation  and  the  Love  of  Nature  ;  the  Study  and  the  Practice  of 
Art ;  the  Study  of  Language ;  the  Practice  of  Exercises  in  Oral  and 
Written  Expression. 

Omissions  and  Defects  in  Modes  of  Culture. — Language. 
— The  plan  of  education  generally  adopted  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  faculties,  indicates  little  philosophical  design, 
logical  consistency,  generous  spirit,  or  liberal  scope,  in  the  coarse 
which  it  prescribes.  It  is  founded  on  views  too  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive ;  and  its  execution  has  been  too  mechanical.  The  mother's  and 
the  teacher's  eye  has  been  fastened  too  exclusively  on  the  facta  of 
language  alone,  as  so  many  detached  points  to  be  mastered  in  detail 
Hence  the  injury  sometimes  done  to  the  organs  of  speech,  by  prema- 
ture attempts  to  conquer  some  of  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  in  the 
mother's  zeal  for  the  precocious  development  of  the  faculties  of  her 
child ;  and  hence,  also,  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  processes  of 
alphabetic  training,  in  its  customary  forms.  The  eager  desire  for  im- 
mediate definite  results,  has  caused  the  teacher,  too  generally,  to  over- 
look the  great  facts  that  language  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  expressive  faculties  are  exerted,  or  in  which  expressive  power  is 
to  be  developed,  and  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  is  in- 
separable from  due  exercise  in  all  the  kindred  forms  of  expression  to 
which  the  mind  naturally  tends. 

The  general  plan  of  education  is  limited  to  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  oral  and  written  forms  of  language,  in  the  school  rou- 
tine of  reading  and  grammar^  and  what  is  termed  composition. 
The  forms  of  exercise  and  the  methods  of  training,  also,  in  these  de- 
partments of  education,  have  too  generally  been  literal  and  mechan- 
ical ;  and  the  poverty  and  imperfection  of  the  results  have  betrayed 
the  defects  of  the  plan  which  prescribed  them. 

Methods  too  exclusively  Passive  and  Receptive, — The  great  im- 
portance of  a  full  and  generous  development  of  the  whole  mental  con- 
stitution, as  indispensable  to  the  right  action  of  any  of  its  elementSi 
having  been  overlooked  in  the  plan  of  education,  due  allowance  hat 
too  seldom  been  made,  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  for  the  adequate 
exercise  and  discipline  of  the  active  nature  and  of  the  expreeaive 
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powers  of  the  human  being.  The  general  prescription  of  the  pro- 
eoeaoo  of  instruction,  has  evidently  been  directed  to  the  receptive  ac- 
tion of  the  understanding  and  the  impleting  of  the  memory.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  too  uniformly  kept  in  a  comparatively 
pauive  condition.  He  has  not  been  permitted  and  invited  to  use  suf- 
ficiently even  those  materials  of  expression  which  he  has,  from  the 
earliest  steps  of  his  progress,  in  the  routine  of  education,  been  so 
laboriously  employed  in  accumulating.  Expression,  neglected  in 
early  training,  becomes  difficult  in  later  stages ;  and  conscious  failure 
incurred  in  attempting  it,  renders  it  distasteful.  Effort,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  reluctantly  made,  frequently  intermitted,  and  ere 
long  discontinued. 

Neglect  of  our  own  language, — No  remark  is  more  common 
or  more  true,  than  that  even  our  highest  and  best  courses  of  cul- 
ture do  not  result  in  furnishing  accomplished  men,  as  regards  the 
actual  use,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  our  own  language.  Ample  time, 
oomparatively,  is  usually  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
gnages,  and  even  for  that  of  some  of  the  modern  ;  but  little  is  ez- 
preasly  assigned  for  the  thorough  acquisition  of  our  own,  which,  to 
ensure  to  the  student  a  perfect  command  of  it,  should  be  the  ground- 
vrork  of  daily  exercises,  thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  executed* 
from  the  first  steps  in  education  onward  to  the  Inst  day  of  professional 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life. 

Faults  of  Unconscious  Teaching, — Some  of  the  many  causes  of 
imperfect  teaching,  in  the  department  of  language,  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  true  nature  and  actual  character  of  early  training 
are  not  recognized  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  the  first 
steps  of  childhood  in  the  path  of  development.  The  motlier  and  the 
primary  teacher  too  often  overlook  the  vast  influence  of  example^ 
which,  to  the  imitative  nature  of  childhood,  always  becomes  a  model. 
Hence  the  imperfect  articulation,  incorrect  pronunciation,  mechanical 
monotony,  and  lifeless  tone,  which  are  so  generally  prevalent  in 
school  reading.  These  faults  are,  too  often,  faithful  copies  of  the 
style  which  the  ear  of  the  young  learner  has  unconsciously  caught 
from  his  mother,  his  teacher,  or  his  class-mates,  and  which  habit 
rirets  on  his  voice,  for  life. 

Error  in  Alphabetic  Instruction, — The  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  child's  first  lessons  in  reading  are  sometimes  conducted, 
is  another  cause  of  failure,  in  the  department  of  instruction  to  which 
we  now  refer.  In  many  schools,  the  young  pupil  never  has  his  at- 
tention called,  definitely  or  consciously,  to  the  fact  that  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  phonetic  characters,  the  whole  value  of  which  con- 
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siste  in  the  sounds  ^liich  tbey  represent:  in  many,  he  may  paas 
through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  being  once  called  to 
practice  the  constituent  elementary  sounds  of  his  own  language :  in 
very  many,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  exercise  and  develop,  modify, 
or  cultivate,  in  any  form,  the  voice  itself.  Hence  the  prevalence  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  fruits  of  uncon- 
scious imitation,  and  which  careful,  early  cultivation  can  alone  pre- 
vent. 

Neglect  of  the  Meaning  of  Words. — An  obvious  defect  in  preva- 
lent modes  of  education,  as  regards  adequate  preparation  for  the  free 
and  correct  use  of  our  native  language,  is  the  yet  too  common  neg- 
lect of  early  and  progressive  etymological  training  in  the  analysis  of 
words,  and  the  tracing  of  the  significant  value  of  their  component 
syllables,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  ^x  in  the  mind  their  exact  meaning 
and  full  power,  and  to  follow  their  transitions  from  a  primary  to  a 
secondary  sense,  or  from  one  which  is  figurative  and  imaginative  to 
one  which  is  purely  intellectual  or  merely  practical.  It  is  such  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  such  only, — the  fruit  of  daily  exercise  and  careful 
training, — that  can  give,  at  length,  to  the  mature  scholar,  or  the  pro- 
fessional speaker,  that  mastery  of  words,  which  now  so  often,  when 
almost  too  late,  he  feeb  that  he  needs  for  the  full  and  perfect  express- 
ion of  his  thoughts. 

'  Defective  Forms  of  Reading  Exercises, — A  common  and  marked 
failure  of  education,  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction  in  reading, 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  cause  last  mentioned, — ^the  unintelligent 
enunciation  of  words, — but  largely,  also,  to  the  mechanical  perusal  and 
unmeaning  pronunciation  of  sentences,  as  merely  so  many  successions  of 
audible  sounds.  Such  exercises  deaden  rather  than  enliven  the  powers 
of  expression,  as  they  blunt  rather  than  sharpen  the  understanding,  for 
the  intelligent  conception  of  meaning.  Yet,  in  not  a  few  schools  is  it 
the  fact,  that  even  quite  young  pupils  are  never  asked,  in  performing  a 
reading  exercise,  to  point  out,  previous  to  the  pronouncing  of  a  sen- 
tence, those  words  in  it  which  are  most  significant  or  expressive,  and 
accordingly  require  that  special  force  or  turn  of  utterance,  which 
alone  can  render  them  emphatic^  so  as  to  convey  their  full  sense,  or 
bring  out  the  whole  sentiment  which  the  sentence  was  framed  to  ex- 
press. A  similar  neglect  is  too  prevalent  as  regards  the  efifect  of 
proper  j9aM«w  in  reading,  which  should  always  suggest  to  the  ear  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  a  sentence  into  its  constituent  portions  of  sense, 
not,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  a  mechanical  analysis,  servilely 
following  the  grammatical  punctuation  with  measured  uniformity  of 
utterance,  whatever  be  the  depth  of  thought,  or  the  force  of  feelings 
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implied  in  the  language  of  the  compoeitioD.  As  the  syntactical  punc- 
tuation, although  it  may  often  coincide  with  the  expressive  and  signifi- 
cant rhetorical  pausing,  does  not  necessarily  do  so,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  sometimes  directly  at  variance  with  it,  the  effect  of  uniformly 
following  the  points,  must,  in  such  cases,  be  a  positive  hindrance  rath- 
er than  a  help  to  intelligible  or  appropriate  reading,  as  an  exercise 
of  voice.  The  utterance  of  the  common  phrases,  **  Yes,  sir,^  or  ^  No, 
lir,"  will  furnish  sufficient  illustration  here.  The  comma  preceding 
the  word  **  sir,"  is  duo  to  the  eye,  on  the  score  of  syntax,  but  not  to 
the  ear  or  the  voice,  on  that  of  sense. 

It  is  in  the  audible  reading  of  poetry ,  however,  that  the  defects  of 
enirent  education  are  most  strikingly  exhibited,  as  regards  the  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  faculties.  Poetry,  as  the  language  of  imag- 
ination and  feeling,  speaking  to  the  heart,  properly  requires  a  mode 
of  reading  obviously  quite  different  from  that  of  the  usual  forms  of 
plain  didactic  prose,  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely.  The 
word-pictures  of  the  poet  paint  their  imagery  on  the  imagination ;  the 
intellect  interprets  their  forms ;  the  heart  beats  in  response  to  the 
graphic  delineation ;  and  the  voice  gives  expression  to  a  correspon- 
dent melody  of  tone,  while  it  utters  the  words  of  the  verse.  To  read 
poetry  aright,  therefore,  implies  the  poct*8  inspiration,  imparted  to 
the  soul  and  voice  of  the  reader, — an  exalted  state  of  imagination,  a 
gympathetic  vividness  of  feeling,  unconscious  quickness  and  acuteness 
of  intellectual  conception,  a  plastic  voice  and  expressive  tone.  An 
appropriate  course  of  preparatory  discipline  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, is  obviously,  then,  as  indispensable  to  poetic  utterance,  as  the 
right  understanding  of  the  intellectual  sense  of  a  sentence,  is  to  the 
ordinary  reading  of  prose.  For  this  purpose,  every  grand  or  beauti- 
ftd  form  of  nature  or  of  expressive  art  to  which  he  can  resort,  with  a 
new  to  give  susceptibility  to  feeling  and  imagination  or  pleasure  to 
taste,  now  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  to  aid  him  in  the  processes  of  culture.  Now  is  the 
time  when  he  feels  how  deeply  he  must  ever  be  indebted  to  the  vivi- 
fying influence  of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  every  chaste 
form  of  decorative  art,  as  the  effective  means  of  opening  the  eye  of 
the  soul  to  the  vision  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty,  firing  the  heart  with 
the  ardor  of  inspiration,  touching  it  with  the  sense  of  tenderness 
and  love,  and  refining  the  taste  by  the  display  of  true  elegance  and 
gwce. 

The  dry,  prosaic,  lifeless  style  in  which  poetry  is  too  generally  read 
in  our  schools,  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  not  merely  to  the  fac- 
ulties more  immediately  concerned  in  the  conception  or  utterance  of 
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poetic  composition,  but  to  the  action  and  influence  of  all  those  pow- 
ers, mental  and  moral,  which  tend  to  elevate  and  refine  the  soul,  and 
mould  the  character  to  the  highest  forms  of  excellence.  There  is 
something  akin  to  the  barrenness  of  spirit  with  which  the  sceptic  pe- 
ruses a  page  of  sacred  scripture,  in  the  utterly  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  well-drilled  pupil  in  mathematics  or  in  grammar,  is  some- 
times permitted  to  read  strains  of  the  purest  poetry,  embodying  the 
sublimest  sentiments,  and  calling  for  tones  of  the  deepest  and  most 
vivid  emotion,  or  even  of  the  most  exalted  passion. 

The  genera]  neglect  of  appropriate  means  for  cherishing  sensibility 
and  cultivating  taste,  in  the  relation  now  referred  to,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  it  prevails  most  in  that  form  of  education  and  in 
that  class  of  schools  in  which  it  tells  with  the  deepest  effect : — I  refer 
to  our  common  modes  of  mental  cultivation,  and  to  those  seminaries 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  people  are  trained.  The  recuperative  influ- 
ences of  classical  culture,  in  our  higher  literary  institutions,  does 
something  to  redeem,  in  this  respect,  the  omissions  and  the  defects  of 
earlier  training.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  even  in  our  boast- 
ed New  England  education,  as  generally  conducted,  the  young  who 
are  to  receive  no  such  remedial  aid  for  disproportioned  and  defective 
cultivation,  close  their  school  course  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
effort,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  to  render  their  pupils  capable  of  ap- 
preciating or  expressing  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  best  passages 
of  our  own  literature  and  that  of  the  parent  land, — a  literature  which 
contains  confessedly  more  of  the  inspiring  elements  of  pure  morality 
and  noble  character,  as  well  as  genuine  beauty,  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  earth ;  not  excepting  even  the  model  languages  of 
classic  antiquity. 

Instruction  in  Grammar. — It  is  but  of  late  that  those  who  pre- 
scribe the  forms  of  education  or  the  modes  of  instruction,  have  fur- 
nished the  working  teacher  with  the  means  of  rational  and  philosophic 
training  for  his  pupils,  in  another  department  of  culture  professedly 
occupied  with  the  discipline  of  the  expressive  faculties,  but,  in  past 
years,  so  formally  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  embarrass  and 
retard  rather  than  aid  the  progress  of  development.  A  great  change, 
unquestionably,  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  text-books  on 
Grammar ;  and  in  this  branch  of  instruction  we  have  recently  been 
provided  with  valuable  facilities  for  improvement,  in  several  excellent 
treatises,  well  suited  to  the  true  uses  of  a  text-book, — not  a  synthetic 
synopsis  of  the  science  as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  consummate  gram- 
marian, but  a  gradually  progressive  and  practical  presentation  of  the 
subject,  from  its  simplest  elements  upward,  in  a  course,  at  the 
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ttme,  80  strictly  logical,  that  every  step  leads,  by  a  law  of  thought^  to 
another,  and  so  thoroughly  practical,  that, — to  uee  the  not  inapt 
expression  of  a  German  instructor  visiting  one  of  our  American 
schools, — the  pupil  is  made,  at  every  step,  to  "  experience  grammar." 

Defective  Methods, — Still,  too  many  of  our  teachers  cling  to  the 
narrow  practice  of  following,  in  every  grammar  lesson,  the  order  of  a 
ipitketic  teit-book,  in  which  the  subject  is  admirably  arranged  for  a 
systematic  and  philosophic  review  of  the  science,  but  by  no  means 
for  the  successive  steps  of  progress  to  the  young  mind  commencing 
the  study  of  it  I'lic  method  of  such  text-books  is  precisely  that 
which  must  be  inverted  in  all  true,  living,  oral  instruction,  or  in  any 
rational  attempt  to  introduce  a  learner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  guide  him  in  his  first  endeavors  to  reduce  it  to  practice  in  illus- 
trative forms  of  exercise.  The  logic  of  instruction  requires  that  the 
whole  science  of  grammar  should  be  first  subjected  to  a  rigorous  an- 
aiytie  in  the  teachcr^s  own  mind,  that  iu  elements  may  be  exhibited 
individually  and  successively  to  that  of  the  pupil,  and  so  become  the 
groundwork  of  his  inductive  and  intelligent  progress  from  the  recog- 
nition of  facts  to  that  of  principles  and  laws.  The  practical  part  of 
the  instructor's  business,  requires,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  a 
strict  compliance  wiih  the  rule  of  presenting  one  element  only  at  a 
time,  but  in  such  succession  as  to  develop  the  whole  subject  in  easy 
steps  of  connected  progress,— ^ach  perfectly  understood  and  thor- 
oughly exemplified ;  nothing  assumed,  but  everything  proved ;  noth- 
ing merely  defined  without  being  reduced  to  practice. 

The  Practice  of  Composition. — Till  very  recently,  in  comparison, 
no  branch  of  education  connected  so  immediately  with  the  discipline 
of  the  expressive  faculties,  has  been  more  faultily  conducted  than 
this.  Without  waiting  for  the  development  and  eflicient  action  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  or  the  power  of  abstract  conception  and  gen- 
eral thought,  the  teacher,  when  he  has  conducted  his  fmpils  through 
a  very  imperfect  course  of  grammar  and  mechanical  *'  parsing,**  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  technical  rhetoric,  proceeds  to  prescribe  a  task  in  com- 
position, on  some  general  theme  requiring  the  thoughts  of  a  mature 
and  capacious  mind,  besides  the  command  of  a  skillful  pen,  for  its 
proper  treatment 

Beeultn  of  Defective  Methods  of  Teaching, — Called  thus,  without 
means,  to  perform  a  task  which  leads  him  entirely  away  from  the  re- 
gion in  which  his  mind  naturally  and  habitually  works,— the  concrete 
world  of  actual  observation  and  of  clear  conception  or  conscious  feel- 
ing,— the  pupil  finds  himself  unable  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  as 
a  personal  effort    In  these  circumstances,  if  he  does  not  actually 
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shirk  the  task  imposed  on  him,  he  has  no  resort  but  to  repeat  the 
commonplace  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others,  in  which  he  feels  no 
interest,  and  which,  to. his  consciousness,  have  no  truth.  The  precious 
moments  of  youth  are  thus  worse  than  wasted ;  the  expressive  facul- 
ties are  withered  and  dried  up;  and  education,  thus  misdirected, 
destroys  the  powers  which  it  was  employed  to  cherish. 

Advantages  of  Seasonable  Training. — Teachers  who  take  the  pains 
to  observe  well,  know  that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  life  of  childhood, 
when  expression  is  a  spontaneous  tendency  and  a  delight, — when  to 
construct  a  sentence  on  bis  slate,  or  pencil  a  little  note  on  paper,  is  to 
the  miniature  **  ambitious  student,"'  a  conscious  achievement  and  a 
triumph  of  power.  Then  is  the  happy  moment  for  beginning  the 
work  of  practice,  which,  if  neglected  at  that  stage,  will  never  be 
easily,  naturally,  or  effectively  done  afterward.  The  attempt  may  be 
made  at  a  later  period,  under  the  inlluonce  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a 
feeling  of  shame,  or  the  consciousness  of  compulsion.  But,  by  this  time, 
the  plastic  suppleness  and  pliancy  of  the  mind  is  gone;  and  the  whole 
endeavor  proves  an  affair  of  difficulty  and  dislike.  The  teacher^s  pol- 
icy is  never  to  let  the  moment  come  when  composition,  whether  in 
the  form  of  note  or  letter,  or  narrative,  or  description,  is  felt  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  The  expression  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  argument  for  an  opinion,  will  then,  become  as  easy, 
as  natural,  and  as  pleasurable  employment,  as  the  first  steps  of  con- 
scious progress,  in  the  penning  of  a  juvenile  note  or  letter. 

Rhetoric, — The  great  defect  in  conducting  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion,— a  defect  which  is  still  yary  prevalent, — consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  theoretic  speculation  on  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  or  is  limited  to  the  mere  committing  of  rules  to  mem- 
ory^ Rhetoric,  to  become  a  useful  branch  of  modem  education, 
should  embrace  a  gradually  progressive  course  of  exercises,  embody- 
ing successively  the  facts  of  language,  in  the  use  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  it  should  include  the  practice  of  daily 
writing,  for  successive  years ;  frequent  exercises  in  the  logical  arrang- 
ing of  thought  for  the  purposes  of  expression,  and  the  adapting  of 
the  forms  and  character  of  expression  to  thought ;  and  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  close  study  and  critical  analysis  of  the  works  of 
distinguished  writers,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  over 
every  form  of  style. 

Elocution :  Errors  in  Modes  of  Instruction, — Few  branches  of 
education  are  so  little  understood  or  rightly  practiced  as  this.  We 
have,  in  our  current  modes  of  instruction,  little  choice  between  the 
faults  of  style  arising  from  what  the  indolent  incline  to  term  "a 
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gsnerous  neglect,"  through  fear  of  "  spoiling  "  what  they  claim  as 
**  nature,"  and  those  faults,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  attributable 
to  literal  and  mechanical  modes  of  cultivation,  and  consist  in  the  ob- 
trusion of  arbitrary  details  and  artificial  forms.  Hence  the  results 
which  characterize  the  one,  in  the  gross  errors  of  slovenly  and  low 
babit,  coarse  and  disgusting  manner,  uncouth  effect,  bawling  vehe- 
mence, and  gesticulating  violence,  of  what  is  sometimes  dignified 
with  the  name  of  ^'  popular  oratory ;"'  and  hence  the  opposite  traits  of 
finical  taste,  affected  elegance,  false  refinement,  and  studied  contri- 
vances of  effect,  which  belong  to  perverted  culture. 

Errors  in  Theory. — With  the  advocates  of  neglect,  the  true  teach- 
er, as  a  believer  in  the  value  of  cultivation,  can  have  little  sympathy, 
fiirther  than  in  the  condemnation  of  false  and  artificial  manner.  Neg- 
lect of  culture,  lie  knows  well,  produces,  in  regard  to  all  expressive 
art,  the  same  obvious  faults  of  rawness  and  inappropriateness,  awk- 
wardness and  error.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
language  of  some  eminent  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  protest  against 
the  errors  of  mechanical  and  literal  training,  gives  countenance  to 
the  claims  of  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  seems  to  sanction  the 
utter  neglect  of  cultivation.  Prominent  among  these  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted 4hat  we  find  an  authority  otherwise  so  justly  eminent  as  Dr. 
Whately,  whose  own  brilliant  talents  and  ready  })ower  of  expression, 
while  they  tend  to  give  him  an  ascendency  over  tlie  minds  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  are  perhaps  the  very  circumstances  which  dis- 
qualify him  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  the  modes  of  cultivation 
best  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  minds  which  fall  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher,  in  the  common  routine  of  education.  The  error, — if 
one  may  be  pardoned  the  term, — by  which  ingenious  minds  are,  on 
this  subject  sometimes  entirely  misled  by  superficial  observation  and 
hasty  conclusions,  is  that  of  overlooking  the  great  fact  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  branch  of  expressive  art,  education  is  properly 
charged  with  a  double  duty, — that  of  aiding,  by  every  favoring  influ- 
ence, the  inward  power  of  conception,  and  that  of  watching  over  the 
oatward  form  of  expression.  In  the  former  function,  education  is 
^ritual,  genial,  inspiring,  intellectual,  in  its  suggestions :  in  the  latter, 
its  office  is  formative  and  exterior ;  it  watches,  with  the  nicety  of  a 
mosician^s  ear  and  a  painter's  eye,  over  every  point  of  detail,  and  as- 
siduously trains  every  organ  of  the  pupil  to  exactness,  as  tlie  law  of 
truth,  extending  to  the  minutest  effect  of  vocal  utterance  and  visible 
action.  True  culture,  in  this  relation,  aims  at  a  perfect  result,  and 
descends,  therefore,  to  the  moulding  of  every  detail. 

The  necessary  Union  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching, — It  is 
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a  great  error  to  suppose  that,  in  doing  its  practical  work,  edacation 
must  do  it  in  a  narrow  and  servile  spirit,  or  in  a  merely  mechanical 
form.  Genuine  instruction,  in  its  minutest  direction,  recognizes  and 
impresses  a  principle  which  prompts  the  preference  of  one  form  of 
expression  to  another ;  and  it  takes  care  to  deepen  the  impression  of 
the  principle  by  means  of  the  associated  art  in  practice.  Faithful 
teaching  must  always  extend  to  details.  There  is  no  slighting  or 
sloveninff  in  its  work.  The  difference  between  true  and  false  instruo- 
tion,  in  all  art,  is  simply  this :  the  former  in  prescribing  a  rule,  refen 
to  the  parent  principle  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  thus  makes 
instruction  logical ;  the  latter  lays  down  the  rule  as  a  detached  and 
arbitrary  fact  of  mere  inculcation,  and  thus  renders  instruction  em- 
pirical and  mechanical.  The  skillful  teacher  knows  how,  in  inculca- 
ting the  closest  application  to  detail,  to  keep  the  mind  intent  on  the 
principle  w^hich  suggests  it.  No  error  in  educational  training  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  shrinking  from  or  shunning  particulars,  under 
the  plea  of  generalizing.  In  all  matters  of  expressive  art,  principle 
must  be  developed  and  applied  in  practice. 

Necessity  of  Detail. — ^The  right  expression  of  a  sentiment  by 
voice  and  action,  like  every  other  external  act  of  mind  and  organ, 
has  necessarily  a  mode  and  a  form,  coextensive  with  the  words  in 
which  it  is  embodied  ;  and  neither  teacher  nor  student  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  one  element  of  the  true  effect.  The  attention,  there- 
fore, must  be  directed  to  the  study  and  observation,  "  analytically,  of 
the  emphasis,  tones,  pauses,  <bc.,"  unless  we  are  willing  to  neglect  the 
proper  effect  of  these  on  speech.  If  we  can  not  communicate  senti- 
ment without  a  due  observance  of  these,  they  must  evidently  be 
studied,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  value  and  importance  ;  and 
the  very  office  of  instruction  is,  in  all  such  cases,  patiently  to  desoend 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  detail. 

Yet  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  asserts  that  the  an- 
alytic study  of  detail,  in  such  matters,  *'  must  vitiate  every  system 
of  instruction  founded  upon  it.''  For  this  conclusion,  fortunatdj, 
however,  he  gives  no  reason  but  what  is  contained  in  the  brief  phrase, 
"according  to  my  views,"  and  adds,  further,  the  saving  clause,  "if 
those  views  be  correct.''  A  true  and  efficient  friend  of  education,  in 
other  respects,  thus  sides  with  the  opponents  of  culture,  by  speaking 
from  the  preferences  of  personal  taste  and  arbitrary  opinion,  instead 
of  the  laws  of  analogy  and  universal  truth. 

In  most  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  the  teacher  of  elocution  re- 
ceives his  pupils  encrusted, — one  might  say, — ^with  the  errors  of  neg^ 
lected  or  corrupted  habit,  unconsciously  contracted  from  the  current 
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fiiiilts  of  his  Lome,  his  oarly  school,  the  street,  the  local  style  of  his 
vicinity,  or  that  of  some  popular  public  speaker.  The  eradication  of 
these  errors  is  obviously  the  first  duly  of  an  instructor.  But,  accor- 
ding to  the  views  of  Dr.  Whately,  the  instructor  must  not  put  forth 
his  hand  to  touch  such  faults ;  for  this  could  not  be  done  without 
incurring  the  evil  of  entering  into  ^^  analytic  details  of  emphasis,  tones, 
pauses,  i&c/*  The  fabric  of  education,  in  this  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments, resembles  the  well  constructed  edifice,  liberally  and  scientific- 
ally planned,  symmetrically  proportioned,  and  thoroughly  finished  in 
detail.  The  outside  observers  of  the  processes  of  instruction, — 
among  whom  Dr.  Whately,  for  the  time,  takes  his  position, — are 
quite  willing  that  the  intellectual  structure  should  be  a  goodly  man- 
sioD,  on  the  whole,  but  insist  on  the  notion  that  it  shall  be  built 
without  any  detail  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  in  particular. 

^Natural  Advantages^ — In  the  act  of  utterance,  the  glance  of  gen- 
ius may  suffice,  at  times,  for  the  intuitive  recognition  of  a  principle ; 
and  the  empassioned  impulse  of  artistic  temperament,  may  prompt  to 
instantaneous  and  perfect  expression.  The  possessor  of  such  attri- 
butes may,  on  exciting  occasions,  dispense  with  reflective  thought  and 
studious  application  as  securities  for  success  in  utterance.  But  the 
majority  of  mankind,  whether  in  youth  or  maturity,  consciously  and 
habitually  need  all  the  aids  of  analysis  and  study,  and  are  successful 
in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  their  application  and  the  thorough- 
ne88  of  their  practice.  The  aid,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  render- 
ed by  the  intelligent  and  faithful  teacher,  is  precisely  that  work  of  de- 
tail to  which  Dr.  Whately  objects.  The  student,  through  inadverten- 
ey,  overlooks,  for  example,  the  true  and  appropriate  manner  of  express- 
ion in  solemn  emotion ;  and,  in  the  utterance  of  a  passage  of  that 
character,  runs  on,  through  the  influence  of  neglected  habit,  in  a  high^ 
kmd,  and  rapid  voice.  Here,  the  mechanical  teacher  will,  of  course, 
rectify  the  error,  for  the  moment,  by  merely  exemplifying  the  proper 
style,  and  making  the  pupil  repeat  in  imitation  of  the  model,  but 
with  no  explanation,  and  with  no  reference  of  any  point  to  a  fixed 
principle  which  might  be  a  guide  in  future  practice.  The  true  teacher, 
-—who  never  can  rest  satisfied  with  anything  merely  mimetic  or  par- 
lot-like, — when  he  indicates  errors,  endeavors  to  correct  them  by  re- 
&rring  his  pupil  to  the  principle  from  which  they  deviate.  He  inter- 
rogates him  in  this  case  as  to  the  true  and  natural  style  of  voice  in 
which  solemn  emotion  is  uttered,  and  directs  his  attention  successively 
to  the  facts  that  it  is  characterized  by  tones  which  are  compara- 
tively laWj  so/tf  and  slow^ — as  heard  in  the  natural  and  appropriate 
Utterance  of  devotional  feeling.    Teacher  and  pupil  have  thus  a  defi- 
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nite  aim  and  an  intelligent  course  before  them  in  the  reiterated  prac- 
tice which  may  be  required  for  the  correction  of  error,  and  a  guiding 
light  to  direct  them  in  all  similar  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  sub- 
sequent exercises.  In  this  department  of  education,  as  well  as  in 
others,  true  instruction  is  nothing  else  than  the  exposition  of  a  prin- 
ciple along  with  an  analytical  application  of  it.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
mode  of  procedure  which  Dr.  Whately  condemns,  when  he  objects  so 
decidedly  to  that  method  of  elocutionary  training  which  calls  the 
attention  of  the  student  6rst  to  the  prominent  vocal  effects  of  an 
emotion,  and  then  descends  to  the  particulars  of  expression  in  "  em- 
phasis, pauses,  (fee." 

The  errors  of  theory,  regarding  this  department  of  education,  have 
been  dwelt  on  longer  than  might  have  otherwise  been  necessary,  were 
it  not  for  the  proneness  of  those  who  superintend  and  control  the 
forms  of  instruction,  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  distinguished  names, 
and  to  discourage  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  teacher.  The  mode 
in  which  reading  is  taught,  or  elocution  practiced,  in  the  successive 
stages  of  education,  has  a  greater  effect  on  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment, than  any  other  branch  of  instruction  :  it  affects  not  only  the 
intelligence,  but  the  taste,  the  habits,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
mind.  To  the  young  teacher,  therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  his  views  on  the  subject  bo  clear  and  correct 

The  practice  of  Gesture. — The  visible  part  of  elocution, — express- 
ive  action, — is  another  subject  on  which  the  errors  of  theory  and 
practice  are  numerous  and  great.  They  consist  chiefly,  however,  in 
intentional  or  unconscious  Jieglect^  on  the  one  hand,  and  mechanical 
cultivation^  on  the  other.  The  former  cause  of  faulty  habit  appears 
in  inexpressive,  unmeaning,  and  inappropriate  forms  of  bodily  action, 
in  insignificant  tricks  of  personal  habit,  or  in  excessive  and  violent 
gesticulation,  accompanied  by  awkward  and  uncouth  attitudes:  the 
latter  shows  itself  in  unnatural,  affected,  or  fantastic  gestures  and  posi- 
tions. The  expressive  actions  which  naturally  and  properly  belong 
to  public  address  on  subjects  which  call  forth  emotion,  being  larger 
and  more  forcible  than  those  which  belong  to  the  habitual  style  of 
private  conversation,  it  is  of  great  service,  in  the  training  of  youth, 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  healthful  aids  arising  from  manly  exercises 
and  enlivening  sports,  there  should  be  a  daily  course  of  training  on 
the  principal  forms  of  oratorical  action,  with  a  view  to  ensure  foroe, 
and  freedom,  and  propriety  of  manner,  as  regards  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  attitude  and  action.  This  language  has  its  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  as  well  as  the  artist 
The  attentive  investigation  of  these  principles  is  the  only  source  oi 
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true  and  liberal  instruction  or  useful  study.  From  these  principles 
rules  for  application  necessarily  flow ;  and  it  depends  on  the  teacher 
and  the  student  whether  the  latter  shall  be  well  and  skillfully  trained, 
neglected,  or  superficially  taught. 

Ariisiic  Cultivation  of  Taste, — Provision  is  formally  made,  in 
many  seminaries,  for  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  cultivation  for  the 
expressive  faculties,  than  is  afforded  in  the  mere  learning  to  read,  in 
the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  in  the  practice  of  composition 
and  elocution.  The  demands  of  Taste  are  recognized  and  complied  * 
with,  so  far  &s  regards  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  in  mitsic  and 
drawing.  But,  in  very  many  seminarios,  the  little  arbitrary  and  im- 
perfect instruction  which  is  given  in  these  branches,  is  too  frequently 
much  worse  than  none ;  unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  form- 
ing of  bad  taste  in  either  art  as  an  admissible  service  of  education. 

Lessons  in  Drawing :  Common  Mistake. — Many  parents  and  teach- 
ers never  bestow  a  thought  on  the  true  character  or  proper  uses  of 
art,  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  or  as  a  practical  accomplishment, 
but  labor  under  the  false  notion  that  a  little  dabbling  in  it,  under  a 
very  ordinary  instructor,  is  at  least  something  gained  toward  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  graceful  habit.  There  can  not  be  a  greater  error 
committed  in  education  than  this.  Every  attempt  to  copy  an  imper- 
fect model,  brings  down  the  tone  of  taste,  and  does  something  to  hin- 
der the  attainment  of  excellence.  Neglect  is  wholesome,  when  com- 
pared with  perversion  or  with  false  instruction. 

"My  daughter,^'  says  an  affectionate  mother,  '*  wishes  to  learn  draw- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Blank  is  getting  up  a  class ;  and  I  think  I  shall  let  her  join. 
Mr.  Blank's  drawing  is  no  great  things,  to  be  sure.  But  a  little  no- 
tion of  drawing  can  do  my  daughter  no  harm,  at  least;  and,  per- 
haps, she  may  take  a  liking  for  it ;  and  then  she  can  find  a  better 
teacher,  when  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  one.'*  Here  are  the  com- 
mon errors, — that  there  is  any  benefit  in  a  little  ^poor  or  bad  art,  or  that 
any  speck  of  it  is  not  a  positive  blemish  ;  that  the  elements  of  art 
can  be  taught  by  an  incompetent  teacher ;  and  that,  after  having 
tsBte  thus  perverted,  tlie  pupil  can  rally,  acquire  new  principles,  and 
form  new  habits.  The  actual  experience  of  most  pupils  thus  misdi- 
rected, is  the  painful  conviction  that,  without  a  perfect  command  of 
elements,  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  in  art,  and  that  every  neg- 
lected false  line  or  touch,  in  rudimental  lessons,  is  sure  to  injure  the 
habita  of  eye  and  hand,  in  all  sul>sequent  execution,  besides  lowering 
the  standard  of  excellence,  and  degrading  the  taste  of  the  student. 

Music :  Singing. — An  error  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  instruction  and  practice  in  music^ — more  partic- 
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ularly,  in  instrumeDtal  music.  The  Tocal  department,  however,  is 
not  without  its  many  evils  of  erroneous  conception  and  faulty  instruc- 
tion. Singing,  by  the  formal  manner  in  which  it  is  sometimes  taught, 
becomes  one  of  the  listless  tasks  which  the  juvenile  pupil  is  com- 
pelled to  perform  in  the  routine  of  school  duty,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  natural  enjoyments  and  welcome  recreations  of  daily  life,  in 
which  intellectual  activity  is  accompanied  by  pleasing  emotion  and 
free  expression.  The  young  learner,  who  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  pure  and  perfect  strains 
of  actual  music,  and  then  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  execute  them,  in 
the  natural  training  of  ear  and  voice,  is  commonly  detained  for  a  long 
course  of  drilling  on  technical  terms  and  arbitrary  rules.  Music  is 
thus  rendered  a  tasteless,  irksome,  artificial  exercise  to  the  pupil,  and 
fails  of  accomplishing  its  main  objects  of  quickening  the  ear,  enlivening 
the  feelings,  moulding  the  voice,  and  cultivating  the  taste,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  pure  and  beautiful  examples  of  vocal  sound,  in  the  express- 
ion of  feeling  and  sentiment 

Demoralizing  Influence  of  Low  Taste, — The  result  is  still  more 
injurious  when  low  taste  is  permitted  to  obtrude  its  degrading  infla- 
ences  on  the  sacred  sphere  of  music ;  when  song  is  treated  as  merely 
a  form  of  amusement  or  of  sport,  and  when  the  corrupting  effects  of 
gross  humor  and  ridiculous  caricature,  are  intentionally  introduced  in 
the  lessons  of  an  art  designed  to  purify  and  elevate  the  soul.  When 
to  such  influences  there  is  added  the  express  utterance  of  degrading 
and  demoralizing  sentiment,  in  the  words  of  a  piece  of  music  selected 
for  a  school  exercise,  the  work  of  the  enemy  who  sows  tares  in  the 
field,  is  fully  accomplished;  and  education  lends  its  hand  to  the  act 
of  helping  the  young  mind  not  upward  but  positively  downward. 

Deficient  and  Faulty  Instruction. — When  the  grosser  evils  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  avoided,  there  are  not  unfrequently  others, 
quite  serious  in  effect,  arising  from  the  influence  of  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion and  false  taste  in  the  teacher,  or  in  the  community  of  which  the 
pupil  is  a  member.  Inaccurate,  slovenly,  and  heedless  execution  de- 
feats all  the  purposes  of  musical  cultivation,  and  renders  the  absence 
of  culture  preferable  to  the  possession  of  it.  Every  repetition  of  a 
fault  confirms  an  error  of  perception,  a  perversion  of  feeling,  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  taste,  and  deepens  it  into  a  vice  of  habit  and  a  defect  in 
mental  character. 

Instrumental  Music. — The  more  laborious  forms  of  culture  which 
are  indispensable  to  success  in  tlie  performance  of  vistrumental  mu- 
sic, strike  yet  deeper  into  the  taste  and  tendencies  of  the  mind,  as 
regards  the   character  and  effects  of  expression.     Faults  in  this 
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departmeDt  of  musical  iDstructioD,  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  widely  diffused 
as  those  which  are  so  often  displayed  in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music. 
But  they  are  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  pupil  individually.  The  in- 
cessant and  arduous  application  which  is  required  of  all  who  wish  to 
perform  successfully  on  any  instrument,  exhausts  and  discourages 
pupils  who  have  not  a  true  and  deep  love  of  music,  together  with  the 
enduring  physical  vigor  and  muscular  power  which  consummate  exe- 
cution denoiands.  The  attempt  to  continue  practice,  under  such  dis- 
advantages, is  more  injurious  than  beneficial ;  and  when  the  pupil  is 
dragged  through  the  daily  infliction,  the  whole  course  ends  in  that 
miserable  failure  over  whose  multitude  of  sins  the  false  charity  of 
society  is  so  often  called  to  throw  its  mantle.  In  music,  as  in  every 
other  form  of  expressive  art,  no  culture  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
that  which  entails  error  and  imperfection. 

IfhUe  Models, — The  evils  of  defective  cultivation  are  not  less  con- 
i^yicuous  when  the  pupil  possesses  both  taste  and  diligence  and  good 
ability,  but  is  misled  in  style,  by  the  influence  of  a  false  model  in 
instruction.  Of  late  years,  the  facility  of  obtaining  instruction  of  the 
best  order,  is  greatly  increased.  But  a  fatal  error  is  still  quite  cur- 
rent among  parents,  that  elementary  lessons  do  not  require  a  high 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  teacher,  and  that  therefore  the  rudiments 
of  music  may  be  acquired  under  any  supervision.  In  this  way,  vast 
numbers  of  pupils  are  rendered  imperfect  performers,  for  life,  by 
wrong  habits  acquired  in  the  earhest  stages  of  instruction  and  prac- 
tice,— habits  which  no  subsequent  reformatory  training  is  capable  of 
correcting. 

Means  op  correcting  prevalent  Errors  in  the  Cultivation 

OF  THE  Expressive  Faculties. 

Remedial  Effects  of  Oood  Instruction, — The  remedy  for  existing 
evils  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education,  lies  partly,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  with  parents  and  the  official  guardians  of  public 
instruction ;  and  some  of  the  evils  adverted  to  are  confessedly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  teacher^s  action.  Still,  in  the  actual  business  of 
teaching,  even  under  all  the  impediments  arising  from  false  views  of 
education  and  false  plans  of  established  procedure  in  instruction, 
much  may  be  effected  in  the  way  of  beneficial  reformation,  by  intel- 
ligent and  judicious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  his  mode 
of  conducting  the  daily  lessons  and  exercises  in  those  branches  of 
instruction  which  are  recognized  and  demanded  by  general  opinion 
or  by  legislative  enactment. 
.  Examples, — ^Referring  to  the  utterly  deficient  provision  which  the 
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general  plan  of  current  education  makes  for  the  cultivation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  perceptive  faculties,  an  enterprising  and  vigilant  teacher 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  inducing  his  pupils  to  take  a  short  walk  with 
him,  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year,  with  a 
view  to  a  little  familiar  conversation  with  them  about  the  form  and 
character  of  a  plant, — even  though  but  a  weed  on  the  road-side. 
The  conversation  can  be  easily  so  managed  as  to  lead  to  the  attentive 
observation  and  close  examination  of  every  part  of  the  plant,  as  des- 
ignated, first,  by  the  name  in  ordinary  use,  and,  afterward,  if  conven- 
ient, by  the  more  exact  term  of  scientific  nomenclature.  A  micro- 
scope, such  as  may  be  easily  obtained  for  a  few  dollars,  will  be  an 
infallible  attraction  to  observation  and  inspection,  in  such  excursions, 
and  will  prove  a  most  efficient  assistant  teacher.  Curiosity,  and  won- 
der, and  inquiry,  once  excited  in  this  way,  will  cause  the  young  mind 
to  drink  in,  with  delight,  every  item  of  information  which  falls  from 
the  hps  of  the  teacher.  Actual  knowledge  will  thus  be  obtained,  and 
its  pleasure  consciously  felt.  Feeling  and  emotion,  the  main  springs 
of  expression,  are  now  brought  into  play ;  imagination  is  awakened, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence,  will  recognize  the  traces  of 
beauty  and  skill  in  the  handiwork  of  Nature.  To  record,  in  writing, 
what  the  eye  has  seen,  and  the  ear  heard,  and  the  mind  conceived, 
during  such  a  lesson,  will  be  no  hardship  of  Egyptian  task-work,  but 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  Many  a  faithful  teacher  in  our  New 
England  States,  has,  in  this  way, — without  waiting  for  an  educational 
millennium,  in  which  hotanij,  composition,  and  natural  theology  shall 
all  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  by  legislative  authority, — 
"taken  the  responsibility,"  personally,  and  given  an  excellent  element- 
arv  lesson  in  all  three. 

First  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading, — ^The  unphilosophical  and 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  many  branches  of  education  are  actually 
taught,  admits  obviously  of  a  remedy  at  the  teacher's  will.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  blindly  following  the  practice  of  making  the  child 
commit  to  memory  the  names  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  before 
he  is  asked  to  join  the  sounds  of  two,  so  as  to  read  the  words  he  or 
me.  There  is  abundance  of  rhyme,  but  very  little  reason,  in  making 
the  child  read  a  whole  column  of  rarely  occurring  and  even  of  unin- 
telligible words,  because  they  all  happen  to  have  the  same  or  similar 
combination  of  letters ;  while  his  bright  eyes  would  sparkle  with  in- 
telligence and  delight,  to  see,  in  the  column,  a  single  word  whose 
fiEuniliar  sound  would  soon  render  its  face  as  familiar.  To  the  young 
learner  in  the  primer,  the  spelling -hook,  or  the  school  dictionary,  the 
whole  volume  arranges  itself  in  three  classes  of  words:  (1,)  those 
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which  children  of  his  age  understand  and  use ;  (2,)  those  which  they 
wnderstand^  when  they  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  older  children  or 
of  adults,  but  which  they  do  not  use  themselves ;  (3,)  those  which 
they  neither  use  nor  understand^  but  which  with  the  aid  of  teacher 
and  book,  they  are,  in  due  season,  to  learn  to  understand  and  use 
aright    To  follow  the  true  order  of  teaching,  in  such  circumstances, 
will  cost  the  teacher  no  more  trouble  than  the  simple  act  of  dotting 
with  the  pencil  point,  on  the  column  of  the  given  page  of  the  pupil's 
book,  those  words  which  he  finds  adapted  to  the  class-lesson  uf  the 
hour,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  advancement  of  his  scholars. 
Phonetic  and  Empirical  Methods. — Another  expedient  for  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  to  successful  elementary  instruction,  and  one 
which  the  teacher  can  easily  adopt,  after  having  made  the  selection 
of  words,  as  suggested  above,  would  conbist  in  the  subdivision  of 
each  of  the  classes  mentioned  into  analogous  and  anomalous  sub- 
daases.     All  the  words  of  the  first  cla^s,  for  example, — those  which 
are  fiuniliar  to  the  child*s  ear  and  mind,  by  daily  personal  use, — are 
either  regular  or  irregular,  as  to  the  combination  of  their  letters  in 
name  and  sound.    The  former  of  these  sub-classes  may  be  easily 
learned  by  the  process  of  spelling  them  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
which  compose  the  words.     Thus,  in  the  word  "  page,"  the  names  of 
the  first  three  letters  very  readily  suggest  their  sounds,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  constitutes  the  reading  of  the  word.     But  not  so  with 
the  word  ^gag,''  in  which  not  one  of  all  the  letters  suggests  its  own 
•oand  by  the  name  given  to  it     By  the  principle  of  analogy,  there- 
fore, all  words  in  which  the  name  of  the  letter  prompts  the  sound  to 
the  ear,  may  be  advantageously  taught  by  the  phonetic  method  of 
merely  articulating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  successively.     The  sim- 
plicity of  this  method  enables  children  to  make  ra])id  progress  in  syl- 
labication and  in  reading ;  and  on  the  principle  of  allowing  children 
the  pleasure  of  helping  themselves  forward  in  an  intelligent,  conscious 
progress,  this  part  of  early  training  should  never  be  neglected.     But, 
even  in  those  words  which  are  familiar,  in  sense  and  in  use,  to  the 
ears  and  minds  of  young  children,  there  are  very  many  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  names  of  the  letters  and  the 
•onnds  which  they  receive  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  the 
eDunciation  of  a  syllable.    The  orthography  of  such  words  is  no  relia- 
ble guide  to  their  orthoepy.     To  name  their  component  letters,  there- 
fore, can  effect  nothing  further  than  to  satisfy  the  teacher  that  the 
eye  of  the  child  has  taken  in  every  letter  of  the  word  before  him. 
80  for  well.    But,  afler  all,  the  child's  eye  actually  learns  to  take  in 
inch  words  by  the  letters  in  mass,  and  depends  on  an  arbitrary  effort 
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of  memory,  in  pronouncing  them.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  the 
Httle  learner  acquires  the  habit  of  reading  such  words  at  sight,  with- 
out puzzling  himself  with  the  confusion  arising  from  the  discrepancy 
between  the  names  and  the  sounds  of  their  component  letters,  the 
more  easy  and  the  more  sure  will  be  his  progress. 

£ach  of  these  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  elementary  processes  of 
spelling  and  reading,  is  good  for  its  own  purpose ; — the  phonetic  for 
the  analogies  of  orthoepy,  and  the  empirical,  as  it  may  bo  called,  for 
its  anomalies.  But  the  error  in  teaching  has  been  the  indiscriminate 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  learner^s  progress  has  been  rendered  unnecessarily  difficult  and 
tedious.  Tlie  inherent  difficulties  of  a  language  so  irregular  as  the 
English,  render  the  closest  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
every  means  of  overcoming  them,  doubly  important  in  early  training. 

Orthoepy. — In  this  branch  of  instruction  everything  depends  on 
the  living  teiicher,— on  the  correctness  of  his  own  exemplifications 
and  the  diligence  of  his  endeavors.  Indeed,  there  is,  commonly,  no 
reason,  but  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  why  every  child  at 
school  is  not  daily  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  exact  articulation  of 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  in  the  dis- 
tinct enunciation  of  their  principal  radical  combinations ;  nor  any 
other  reason  why  an  obsolete,  awkward,  or  inappropriate  manner  .of 
pronouncing  common  words  should  be  tolerated  in  any  stage  of 
education. 

"  School  Reading^ — A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  as  regards 
the  unmeaning  and  inexpressive  style  of  reading,  which  is  so  current, 
not  only  in  schools,  but  in  higher  seminaries  and  professional  exer- 
cises. This  fault,  so  commonly  remarked,  would  not  exist  at  any 
stage  of  education,  or  in  any  form  of  life,  privato  or  public,  if  our 
primary  teachers  were  only  attentive  to  accustom  their  pupils,  in  their 
very  first  exercises  in  the  reading  of  sentences,  to  repeat  them  care- 
fully, with  a  view  to  the  expression  of  sense  and  not  the  mere  pronoun- 
cing of  words. 

Academic  Elocution. — This  department  of  instruction  is  another 
in  which  the  appropriate  cultivation  of  the  expressive  faculties  is  not 
dependent  on  any  change  in  the  prescribed  forms  of  education,  so 
much  as  on  the  personal  endeavors  of  the  teacher.  Our  public  speak- 
ers would  not  so  generally  utter  their  words  in  the  formal  tones  of 
arbitrary  pulpit  style,  were  teachers  duly  attentive  to  point  out  to 
young  academic  declaimers  the  natural  and  appropriate  vocal  express- 
ion of  feeling  and  sentiment ;  nor  should  we  ever  see  those  frenzied 
extravagances  of  passion  and  grotesque  gesticulation,  which  so  fte- 
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qnently  degrade  the  style  of  popular  oratory,  were  teachers  careful  to 
oiltivate,  in  academic  declamation,  pi^ty  of  taste,  and  true  force  of 
eflfecty  in  the  utterance  of  emotion. 

Grammatical  Instruction, — Even  in  the  teaching  of  grammar, 
where  less  scope,  perhaps,  is  given  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  it 
still  depends  on  himself  whether  he  shall  follow  the  precise  order 
of  topics  in  an  ill -arranged  text-book,  or  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
present  the  subject  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  the  order  which  he 
feels  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  study  of  tlie  subject,  and  a  ra- 
tional progress  in  its  application,  demand.  Nothing  lies  more  prop- 
erly within  the  province  of  the  teacher,  than  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it 
that  his  pupils  thoroughly  understand  every  word  of  their  various 
lessons,  and  thus  reap  tlie  benefit  of  grammar,  in  the  perfect  inter- 
pretition  and  right  use  of  the  current  words  of  their  own  communi- 
cations by  speech  and  writing,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  press.  The  faithful  use  of  an  etymological  spelling- 
book,  and  of  the  dictionary,  is  all  the  cost  of  an  aid  so  valuable  to 
the  teacher,  and  of  an  atUiinment  so  valuable  to  the  pupil. 

Practical  Rhetoric :  School  Exercises. — Training  in  the  appropriate 
use  of  the  English  language,  ought  not  to  bo  limited  to  the  mere 
grammatical  exercise  of  composing  sentences.  Even  in  our  common 
schools,  it  should  extend  to  that  cultivation  of  taste  by  which  neat  as 
well  as  correct  expression  is  acquired  as  a  habit.  To  cultivate,  in  his 
pupils,  the  power  of  appreciating  excellence  in  language,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  refer  tliem  to  a  systematic  treatise 
on  rhetoric.  The  school  reading  book  usually  furnishes  abundance 
of  the  best  materials  for  culture,  in  the  presentation  of  the  best  modes 
of  composition,  as  exemplified  in  the  language  of  the  pieces  pre- 
scribed as  reading  lessons.  The  very  best  training  for  the  acquisition 
of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  expression,  may  easily  be  had, 
if  the  teacher  will  but  secure  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  action  of 
his  pupils,  in  frequently  analysing  portions  of  some  of  the  best  of 
such  passages,  in  occasionally  transcribing  them,  and  even  committing 
them  to  memory.  The  exercise  of  careful  transcription,  is,  perhaps, 
ibe  best  practical  ex]>edient  that  can  be  found  for  securing  that  literal 
and  mechanical  correctness  in  the  details  of  the  written  forms  of  lan- 
gnage,  as  to  orthography  and  punctuation,  which  though,  indeed,  but 
minor  matters,  are  yet  so  important,  as  indispensable  to  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  style.  How  ineffectual,  for  such  purposes,  the 
common  routine  of  education  proves,  none  can  know  but  persons 
whose  business  brings  them  into  extensive  observation  of  such  par- 
ticulars. 
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Rhetorical  JSxereises  in  higher  Seminaries, — ^To  remedy  tlie  evils 
arising  from  the  narrow  and  artificial  character  of  our  higher  forms 
of  rhetorical  culture,  we  need  a  wider  scope  of  discipline  not  only  in 
rhetoric  itself,  but  in  logic^  and  in  the  principles  of  taste  as  embodied 
in  the  aesthetics  of  every  form  of  expressive  art.  We  need,  yet  more, 
however,  a  special  course  of  practical  training,  for  which  the  rhetori- 
cal teacher  ought  justly  to  be  held  responsible, — a  course  which 
should  cons«ist  in  the  careful  and  close  analysis  of  distinguished  mod- 
els of  successful  composition,  so  as  to  trace  their  order  and  method  in 
the  arrangement  of  thought,  the  artistic  character  of  their  esthetic 
light  and  shade  and  coloring,  the  mechanism  of  their  sentential  struo- 
turc,  and  the  aptness  of  their  verbal  expression  in  detail.  A  long 
and  rigorous  course  of  disciplinary  exercise  in  such  forms,  would  not 
only  furnish  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  for  the  varied  demands  of 
actual  life,  but  the  requisite  preparatory  training  for  the  office  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  in  which  a  ready  command  of  well  digested  thought 
and  fit  expression  is  so  important  to  successful  effort.  The  student 
would,  by  such  training,  effectually  learn  the  value  of  clear  consecu- 
tive thinking,  of  genuine  taste,  of  manly  plainness  of  diction  and 
simplicity  of  expression  :  he  would  be  thoroughly  secured  from  fall- 
ing into  the  "bald,  disjointed  chat,"  the  pompous  harangue,  the  insane 
extravagance  of  emotion,  and  the  fantastic  verbiage,  which  are  so 
often  palmed  on  our  popular  assemblies,  and  lauded  in  our  transient 
vehicles  of  criticism,  as  wonderful  displays  of  original  genius  or  orator- 
ical power. 

The  Study  of  Language. — One  very  important  aid  to  the  gene- 
rous culture  and  full  development  of  the  expressive  faculties,  is,  as  yet, 
very  imperfectly  fiimished  by  our  higher  forms  of  liberal  education. 
While  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  formally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  training  the  mind  to  a  dis- 
tinct  perception  of  whatever  constitutes  power  or  perfection  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  while  liberal  provision  of  time  and  means  is  carefully 
made,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  and  analytical  examination  of  these  faultless  models; 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  invaluable  advantages  which  might 
l)e  gained  from  a  corresponding  rigor  of  study  and  analysis,  directed 
to  the  great  authors  who  constitute  the  classics  of  modem  literature, 
in  foreign  languages,  and  in  our  own. 

The  perfunctory  perusal  and  verbal  recitation  of  a  few  passages 
from  such  authors,  which  usually  form  a  part  of  academic  ezerci8e^ 
in  this  department  of  education,  can  never  be  seriously  proposed  as 
effecting  the  purposes  of  critical  appreciation  and  thorough  discipline. 
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In  our  highest  seminaries,  little  is  attempted  beyond  the  processes  of 
grammatical  analysis  and  interpretation,  in  a  course  of  literal  and 
mechanical  routine,  even  with  regard  to  the  ancient  classics ;  a  mere 
modicum  of  the  same  species  of  attention  is  usually  given  to  the 
very  noblest  writers  of  Germany,  France  or  Italy.  The  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese  languages  are  given  up,  for  the  roost  part,  to  those  per- 
aona  who  happen  to  have  occasion  for  the  use  of  them,  as  a  conven- 
ience in  mercantile  operations.  The  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
whose  ancestral  affinities  with  the  English  render  them  so  richly 
iiiatractive,  as  regards  the  full  and  true  understanding  and  expert  use 
of  the  most  significant  and  expressive  part  of  our  own  native  lan- 
guage ; — these,  as  yet,  are  left  to  an  adventurous  few,  comparatively, 
— the  solitary  explorers  and  pioneers  in  the  study  of  modern  literature. 
America,  in  its  peculiar  national  position,  which  brings  to  its 
open  homes  men  of  all  countries  and  of  every  tongue,  possesses  un- 
equaled  facilities  for  the  extensive  acquisition  of  all  the  benefits 
reittlting  from  the  study  of  language  in  its  various  forms ;  and  a  wide 
range  of  advantages,  in  this  relation  of  culture,  should  be  justly  held 
as  the  birthright  of  our  children,  and  as  the  characteristic  distinction 
of  our  educated  youth  and  mature  scholars.  Not  that  wo  would 
have  American  teachers  pursue  the  course,  which  is  unfortunately  yet 
too  common,  of  giving  a  superficial  attention,  for  a  few  months,  or  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps,  to  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  and  then  attempting  the  task  of  teaching  them.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  American  teachers  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  teaching  more  intelligently  and  effectually  their  native  lan- 
guage, in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  of  better  understanding  its 
character,  by  their  ability  to  compare  it  with  others, — ^an  advantage 
beyond  price ; — most,  if  not  all,  of  such  teachers  have  easy  resort  to  a 
Hving  instructor  in  whatever  language  they  desire  to  study,  and  may, 
in  due  time,  become  possessed  in  this  way,  of  a  vast  amount  of  intel- 
lectual wealth,  the  benefit  of  which  is  sure  to  be  felt,  not  only  in 
their  own  mental  action,  but  in  the  attainments  of  their  pupils. 
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The  New  York  iDstitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Damb  is  the  second  American  Institution  of  its  kind  in  point  of  date. 
The  American  Asylum  at  ITartford  preceded  it  about  a  year ;  and  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  schools  for  this  class  of  learners  in  £uro]>e,  not 
more  than  about  twenty-five  now  existing  can  claim  an  earlier  origin. 

There  were  two  different  attempts  made  in  New  York  to  instruct 
the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  several  years  before  the  present  In- 
BtitutioD  was  founded.  The  Rev.  John  Stanford,  a  man  whose  memory 
is  Btill  cherished  as  a  bright  example  of  piety  and  of  zealous  labor  in 
behalf  of  tlie  unfortunate,  finding  in  the  alms-house,  of  which  he 
was  chaplain,  several  children  whose  ears  wore  closed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  religious  t^*aching,  made  an  effort  to  impart  some  instruction 
to  these  heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  He  provided  them  with  slates, 
and  taught  them  to  write  the  names  of  some  familiar  objects ;  but, 
fiir  any  further  progress,  peculiar  processes  of  instruction  were  ncc«s- 
aaiy,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge ;  and  his  other  duties  did  not 
permit  such  close  study  and  attention  as  would  have  been  requisite  to 
inTent  them.  He  consequently  found  himself  compelle<l  to  wait  a 
more  favorable  period  for  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  He  was  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  for  several  years 
a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  success  of  European  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  then 
▼ery  little  known  in  America.  Even  in  those  countries  where  the  art 
had  been  practiced  longest,  the  deaf-mutes  who  were  educated  were 
but  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  lot;  and  in  the  popular  estimation, 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  still  unintellifrible  and 
mysterious  in  its  processes,  and  miraculous  in  its  rosulU,  which, 
indeed,  were  often  magnified  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  or  truth. 
Still  it  was  generally  known  to  men  of  scientific  research,  that  science 
and  benevolence  had  triumphed  over  the  difficulty  held  insuperable 
by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients — that  of  enlightening  the  darkened  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute ;  and  with  the  names  of  De  V  Epee  and  Sicard, — 
of  Braidwood  and  Watson,  there  had  probably  come  over  the  Atlantic 
some  rumors  of  the  different  systems  adopted  by  the  French  and 
English  teachers  respectively.  **An  I]ssay  on  Teaching  the  Deaf  or 
8urd,  and  consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak,''  appeared  in  the  Transac- 
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tions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  as  early  as  1703  ;  and 
some  twenty  years  before  that  time,  deaf-mute  children  of  wealthy 
families  had  been  sent  from  America  to  Great  Britain  to  be  educated. 
One  of  these  was  from  New  York,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named 
Green ;  who,  as  early  as  1780,  placed  the  boy  under  the  care  of  Thomas 
Braidwood,  whose  school  near  Edinburgh  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
its  day ;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  being  one  of  those  who  have  left  us  very 
favorable  notices  of  it.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Green,  (who  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  curious  old  book  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  enti- 
tled Vox  Oculis  Subjecta^)  giving  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  son's 
progress,  was  preserved  in  a  medical  journal,  and  had  long  afterward 
an  influence  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Institution.  At  the 
same  time,  as  for  several  years  before,  three  deaf-mutes  of  the  name 
of  Boiling,  belonging  to  the  Virginia  family  of  that  name  that  claims 
descent  from  Pocahontas,  were  also  under  the  care  of  Braidwood,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  well  educated. 

In  the  beginning  of  1812,  John  Braidwood,  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Braidwood,  came  to  America,  with  the  design  of  setting  up  a  school 
for  deaf-mutes  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Col.  William  Boiling,  a 
brother  of  the  three  deaf-mutes  just  mentioned,  having  himself  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  the  same  privation,  (no  uncommon  instance  of  the 
collateral  transmission  of  deaf-dumbness  in  families,)  invited  young 
Braidwood  to  his  house,  and  furnished  him  with  funds  to  set  on  foot 
an  establishment  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  proposed 
to  be  located  in  Baltimore.  Possessed  of  talents  and  skill  as  a 
teacher,  Braidwood  was  totally  deficient  in  steadiness  and  moral 
principle.  He  squandered  in  dissipation  and  debauchery  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him ;  was  three  times  relieved  by  Col.  Boiling ;  onoe 
served  for  a  few  months  as  a  private  teacher  in  that  gentleman's  fam- 
ily ;  was  twice  enabled  by  him  to  set  up  a  private  school  iu  Virginia, 
in  each  case  beginning  well,  and  relapsing  into  dissipation  in  a  few 
months  ;  and  finally  died  a  victim  to  the  bottle.  In  the  course  of 
these  melancholy  eccentricities,  he  found  his  way  to  New  York,  and 
collected  a  few  deaf-mutes  to  form  a  school  in  that  city,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  broken  up,  like  those  in  Virginia,  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct. This  undertaking  in  New  York  attracted  the  attention,  among 
others,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  afterward  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
efficient  friends  of  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  he  was  for  ten 
years,  at  once  physician,  secretary,  and  superintendent ;  and  also  the 
compiler  of  an  early  volume  of  Elementary  Exercises  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb*  not  without  merit  in  its  day,  though  long  since  laid  aside. 

*  Published  in  1821.    Dr.  Akerly  wu  also,  at  a  later  date,  one  of  the  foanders  of  the  NfV 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  its  first  President.    He  died  iu  Julj,  1846. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  there  ivere  in  New  York,  men  of  science, 
beneTolence,  and  social  influence,  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
■abject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  at  a  time  when  there  was  as  yet  no 
established  school  for  this  afflicted  class  of  our  fellow  men  in  America. 
The  soil  seems  to  have  been  made  ready  for  the  seed,  and  the  seed 
was  sown  by  a  letter  received  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816, 
from  Mr.  Gard,  a  distinguished  deaf-mute  from  Bordeaux, — who, 
moved,  it  is  presumed,  by  reports  of  the  flattering  reception  given  to 
his  personal  friend  and  worthy  compeer,  Laurent  Clerc,  (then  lately 
arrived  in  America,)  ofiiered  himself  also,  possessed  as  well  as  Clerc 
oC  many  years  experience,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  in  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  deaf-mutes  then  existing,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
benefit  of  the  long  neglected  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New  World.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  from  circumstances  not  now  fully  known, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Gard  were  not  secured.*  The  seed  sown  by  his 
letter,  however,  took  root.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,f  a  man  eminent 
in  his  day  for  learning,  philanthropy,  and  social  influence,  took  up  the 
sabject ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  two  gentlemen  already  named, 
and  other  benevolent  citizens  of  New  York,J  organized  a  society,  at 
the  head  of  whose  list  of  officers  stood  the  illustrious  name  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, bearing  date  April  15,  1817,  which,  by  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence, was  the  same  day  that  the  Asylum  at  Uartford  was  opened. 

The  school  was  not  opened  till  more  than  a  year  after  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  obtained ;  a  delay  ascribed  partly  to  the  want  of 
teachers,  and  partly  to  an  opinion  that  had  become  prevalent,  that 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  just  opened  with  the  great  advantage  of  well 
qnalified  and  experienced  teachers,  would  suffice  for  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  United  States  who  were  likely  to  become  candidates  for 
the  novel  benefits  of  education.  This  idea,  preposterous  as  it  now 
appears,  was  then,  in  the  total  absence  of  statistics,  very  natural,  and 
led  to  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  attempts  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaf-mutes  in  any  considerable  population.     There  were  found, 

*  HiU  (liptinguished  pupil  of  the  Abb£  8t.  Seruin,  esteemed  by  those  qualified  to  judge,  as 
Mnf  lo  solid,  if  not  in  shining  qualities,  superior  to  Massieu,  the  renowned  pupil  of  Sicard, 
WM  for  manj  jears  an  able  teacher  In  the  Deaf  and  Duoib  Institution  of  Bordeaux.  He 
di«d  about  the  jear  1838. 

t  Dr.  Mitchell,  (several  years  a  Member  of  Congress,)  was  from  1819  to  1829,  the  President 
of  the  Institution.    He  died  in  1831. 

t  Amonf  these  founders  and  early  friends  of  the  Institution,  very  few  of  whom  now  sur- 
Tiret  the  following  merit  especial  mention :  John  Slidell,  E>q.,  Gen.  Jonas  Mapes,  Silvanus 
mUer,  Peter  Bharpe.  and  especially  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Institution 
tntm  1820  to  1S29,  and  President  from  1829  to  his  death  in  1815.  Of  other  later  benefactors 
of  the  Institution,  who  have  gone  to  their  final  reward,  we  owe  especial  mention  to  the 
I  of  Robert  C.  Cornell,  John  R.  WllUe,  William  L.  Stone,  and  Robert  D.  Weekg 
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though  the  census  was  not  complete,  8ixty-«ix  deaf-mutes  actually 
residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  then  contained  about  110,- 
000  inhabitants, — a  proportion  far  surpassing  expectation,  but  not 
varying  greatly  from  the  average  of  many  enumerations  since  made 
in  Europe  and  America.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  deaf-mutes  be- 
longed to  families  in  very  moderate  and  even  indigent  circumstances ; 
and  as  private  charity  was  the  main  reliance  in  prospect  for  assisting 
them  to  obtain  an  education,  legislative  provision  to  that  end  being  then 
a  thing  unprecedented,  and  hardly  counted  on, — it  was  manifestly  im- 
practicable to  send  any  considerable  number  of  them  to  a  boarding 
school  at  a  distance.  The  most  obvious  means  of  securing  the 
instruction  of  the  large  number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  city,  was 
to  open  a  day  school,  which  they  could  attend  at  the  expense  of  tuition 
only,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  such  pupils  from 
a  distance  as  should  be  able  to  pay  their  board,  or  for  paying  whose 
board  means  could  be  provided  by  private  or  public  benevolence. 
On  this  plan,  of  which  the  only  recommendation  was  economy,  while 
the  disadvantages  were  many,  the  school  was  actually  kept  for  the 
first  eleven  years. 

Application  was  made  to  some  of  those  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
which  were  then  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  method 
and  processes  of  Braidwood,  for  a  teacher  already  qualified  to  teach 
articulation,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  failed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  applied  to  the  same  schools  in  person 
for  instruction  in  their  methods,  on  account  of  the  onerous  terms 
demanded.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  the  Hev.  Abraham  O. 
Stansbury,  who  had  been  during  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
"Superintendent,"  (i.  f.  steward,)  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and 
had  thus  acquired  some  skill  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  the  school  was  opened  with  a  class  of  four  pupils.  May  12| 
1818.  The  means  for  its  support  were  at  first  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations, with  payments  from  such  parents  as  were  able.  The  city  of 
New  York  soon  assumed  the  patronage  of  ten  day  scholars  residing 
in  the  city  ;  and  when  the  success  of  the  school  became  sufficicntlj 
decisive,  and  the  number  of  applicants  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
painfully  numerous,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  made  provision  for 
indigent  boarding  pupils,  restricted  at  first,  but  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  grants  from  the  State  were  donations  of  money 
merely  ;  but  in  1821,  permanent  and  specific  provision  was  made  for 
.  thirty-two  State  pupils,  whose  term  of  instruction  was,  according  to 
the  very  moderate  notions  of  that  day,  limited  to  three  years  each. 
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We  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  that  this  term  was,  as  early  as  1825, 
extended  to  four  years,  and  in  1830,  to  five.    The  subsequent  grati 
tying  extensions  will  be  noted  in  the  course  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Stansbury  had  not  been  a  teacher  at  Hartford,  and  his  ideas  on 
the  method  of  instruction  were  rather  crude  and  vague.  The  found- 
en  of  the  Hartford  school,  after  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
had  followed  Sicard's  example,  in  rejecting  from  their  course  the 
attempt  to  teach  articulation,  as  demanding  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  much  out  of  proportion  with  the  results.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, the  teaching  of  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  of  the  deaf  to  read  on 
the  lips,  to  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
an  entire  novelty,  is  the  most  attractive,  and  seems  the  most  valuable 
of  their  possible  acquirements.  The  world,  on  seeing  a  deaf-mute 
who  has  learned  to  utter  certain  imitations  of  words,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  been  fully  restored  to  all  the  priceless  benefits  of 
speech.  Experience  soon  dissipates  this  delusion,  by  showing  that 
veiy  few  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak  intelligibly,  or  to  read 
fluently  on  the  lips  beyond  a  few  familiar  and  oft-repeated  phrases, 
and  that  this  accomplishment,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  very  little  benefit  to 
their  intelligence.  At  New  York,  however,  experience  was  as  yet 
wanting,  and  the  first  teachers,  themselves  groping  almost  in  the 
dark,  endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Watson's  work  on  deaf-mute 
iiiBtruction,  to  teach  articulation,  at  least  to  such  of  their  pupils  as 
retained  a  remnant  of  speech  or  of  hearing.  The  results  attained,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned.  Mr.  Horace  Loof borrow,  who  in  1821  succeeded  Mr. 
Stansbury  as  principal  teacher,  and  held  this  important  office  for  ten 
years,  endeavored  to  reduce  to  practice  the  directions  given  in  the 
works  of  Sicard,  with  such  modifications  as  his  own  experience  and 
ingenuity  suggested.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and 
had  he  been  better  seconded  in  the  department  of  instruction,  his 
•ncoess,  in  many  instances  very  creditable,  would  have  been  greater 
and  more  uniform.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  worthy  lady 
teacher,  and  of  a  young  gentleman  who  continued  but  a  year  or  two, 
his  assistants  were  half  educated  deaf-mutes ;  and  cases  often  occurred 
in  which  a  pupil  of  fair  capacity  confined  to  the  task  of  mechanically 
repeating  words  for  methodical  signs,  and  these  signs  again  for  words, 
attaching  as  little  meaning  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  made  no  sen- 
nble  progress  in  acquiring  the  use  of  language  during  many  months. 

Methodical  signs  were  also  used  at  Hartford,  but  in  that  school 
they  were  employed  in  a  manner  to  carry  with  them  some  of  the  life 
and  significance  of  colloquial  signs.    The  signs  used  at  New  York 
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were  ofleu  clumsy  and  arbitrary  as  compared  with  those  Mr.  Clerc 
brought  from  the  school  of  Sicard  and  Bebian ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
disadvantage.  The  large  number  of  pupils  who  attended  irregularly, 
as  day  scholars,  not  only  made  unsatisfactory  progress  themselves,  but 
hindered  the  progress  of  their  classes.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
well  qualified  teachers,  there  was  less  moral  and  religious  control 
exercised  over  the  pupils  than  was  desirable ;  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  school  began  to  suffer  in  public  estimation  in  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  ones  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia. 

This  popular  opinion  affected  even  the  Legislature  of  the  State; 
and  on  the  occasion,  (in  1827,)  of  a  grant  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
permanent  buildings,  the  condition  was  annexed,  that  the  Institution 
should  be  subject  to  the  official  inspection  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  that  high  officer  was  directed  ^^  to.  ascertain, 
by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions,  whether  any  improve- 
ments can  be  made."  Mr.  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  the  then  able  and  eflS- 
cient  Superintendent,  discharged  the  duty  thus  assigned  to  him,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  examinations  and  recommendations  were 
that,  after  a  contest  of  two  or  three  years  between  the  party  that  sup- 
ported the  old  teachers,  and  the  party  that  desired  to  place  the  school 
on  higher  ground, — a  change  of  men  and  measures  was  resolved  on. 

Meantime  the  Institution  was  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  to 
the  new  building  erected  on  Fiftieth  street^  then  quite  out  of  town, 
on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  open  fields  and  woods.  Here,  in 
February,  1831,  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
installed  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Institution,  with  the  title  of 
Principal,  thus  uniting  the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  Superintendent 
and  principal  teacher.  This  title  of  Principal  was,  in  1845,  superse- 
ded by  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  which  offioe 
Dr.  Peet  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D. 

Of  the  special  labors  of  Dr.  Peet,  to  build  up  the  Institution,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country,  we  shall  not  in 
this  paper*  say  more  than  that  during  the  twenty-six  years  past,  he 
has  faithfully  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  and  the  cause 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  best  talents  and  energies.  He  has 
had  the  support  and  counsel  of  an  energetic,  intelligent,  and 
sagacious  Board  of  Directors,  most  of  whom  have  devoted  much 
time,  during  many  years,  to  the  service  of  the  Institution,  without  any 

*  Mr.  Peet  was  a  native  of  Bethleni,  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  clati 
of  1822,  and  for  nine  years  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  New  York  lofCh 
tution,  was  an  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  of  which  he  was  also  stewmrd. 
Mr.  Peet  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D  ,  from  the  Regents  of  the  Unirersitx  of  tlM 
State  of  New  York,  in  1850.  Id  a  subsequent  article,  we  shall  give  a  more  extended  noUee  of 
Dr.  Peel's  career. 
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Other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  well  doing.  Ue  has  also  had 
the  aid  of  a  faithful  and  capable  corps  of  teachers.  One  of  his  ear 
liest  assistants  in  the  department  of  instruction  was  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse, 
then  a  youug  teacher  of  four  years'  experience,  invited  from  Paris  to 
impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  cele- 
brated school  of  that  city,  since  the  death  of  Sicard.  Mr.  Vaisse, 
after  four  years  of  acceptable  service  at  New  York,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  is  now  the  first  Professor  of  that  ancient  school.  Among  the 
other  teachers  early  associated  with  Mr.  Peet,  we  may  particularize 
Henrs.  D.  K  Bartlett  and  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  the  former  of  whom  has 
now  a  Family  School  for  young  deaf-mute  children  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  latter  is  now  the  President  of  the  University  of  Mississippi ; 
George  R  Day,  now  Professor  in  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  Josiah 
A.  Carey,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  early  and  lamented  death,  in  1852, 
waa  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
But  with  all  the  aid  which  such  directors  and  such  teachers  could 
give,  to  Dr.  Peet  must  be  assigned  the  main  instrumentality  of  build- 
ing up  this  Institution  to  its  present  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  will  not  admit  of  details  of  the  sub- 
•equent  history  of  the  New  York  Institution.  A  few  general  results 
can  only  be  given,  to  show  in  what  degree,  under  Providence,  the 
lostitution  has  prospered ;  and  how  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
haa  gradually  acquired  its  present  degree  of  public  interest  and  favor. 

Up  to  the  removal  to  Fiftieth  street,  in  1829,  the  average  number 
of  pupils  was  little  over  fifty.  The  number  when  Dr.  Peet  took 
charge  of  the  Institution,  in  1831,  was  eighty-two,  of  whom  fifty-six 
were  beneficiaries  of  the  State.  As  tlie  Institution  gained  slowly  but 
Borely  in  the  confidence  of  tlie  public  and  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Dumber  of  State  pupils  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  till  it  reached 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two, — the  list,  after  each  successive  enlarge- 
ment, becoming  full  in  a  year  or  two,  with  applicants  left  to  wait ;  till 
jSnally  in  1855,  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  State  pupils  was 
properly  and  justly  removed  ;  and,  instead  of  bestowing  an  education 
on  certain  selected  deaf-mutes,  and  shutting  the  door  on  equally  de- 
serving applicants,  who  happened  to  be  in  excess  of  the  limited  num- 
ber,— the  Institution  is  now  authorized,  with  the  sanction  in  each 
case  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  receive  as 
State  pupils,  all  suitable  applicants.  Of  this  class  of  pupils  there  are 
now  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  While  the  number  of  pupils  edu- 
cated at  the  charge  of  the  State  has  increased,  there  has  been  an 
equally  large  increase  of  other  pupils.    The  State  of  New  Jersey 

tends  its  deaf-mute  pupils  to  New  York  or  to  Philadelphia,  at  the 
Na  9.— [Vol.  ni.,  Na  2.}-23. 
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choice  of  the  parents.  In  1830,  there  were  but  two  New  Jersey 
pupils  at  the  New  York  Institution, — the  present  number  from  that 
State  is  twenty-three.  The  number  of  private  pay  pupils  has  in- 
creased from  seven  in  1830,  to  thirty-four  in  1856.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which,  as  wo  have  noticed,  paid  the  tuition  of  ten  day  scholars 
during  the  first  eleven  years,  has,  ever  sinco  the  Institution  was  re- 
inovcil  to  its  site  on  Fiftieth  street,  in  pursuance  of  an  authority 
granted  by  law  to  the  supervisors  of  the  counties, — but  seldom  acted 
on  by  other  counties  than  that  of  New  York, — supported  a  number 
of  boarding  pupils  equal  to  its  number  of  members  of  Assembly. 
The  present  number  is  sixteen.  To  these  should  be  added  one  or  two 
supported  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  several  small 
children  boarded  and  instnicted  by  the  Institution  gratuitously,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  required  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  situations  of  destitution,  temptation,  and  danger,  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  limited  for  the  admission  of  State  pupils.  As  the  State 
of  New  York  contains  a  population  of  Uiree  and  a  half  millions,  and 
all  its  deaf-mute  children  are  collected,  or  sought  to  be  collected,  in 
one  school,*  together  with  many  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Institution  from  abroad,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  New  York  school 
should  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  No  other 
school  for  deaf-mutes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, — the  London 
Asylum  excepted, — approaches  the  Now  York  Institution  in  this 
respect.  The  Hartford  Asylum,  which  stands  next,  receiving  the  deaf- 
mute  children  from  all  New  England,  has  a  little  over  two  hundred 
pupils,!  and  the  institutions  of  Paris  and  Groningen,  (Holland,)  each 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  As  it  is  shown  by  three  national 
and  several  State  enumerations,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  though  with  a  slightly  fluctuating  proportion,  increases  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  State,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when 
the  Institution  will  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pupils,  for 
which  number  the  dimensions  of  the  new  buildings,  to  be  presently 
spoken  of,  have  been  planned.  Such  are  the  facilities  of  access  by 
railroad  and  steamboat  to  tlie  city  of  New  York,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  such  the  liberality  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  compa- 

*  From  1925  to  1836,  there  wan  a  Central  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Canajoharie^ 
united  in  tiie  latter  year  to  the  New  York  Instilution,  of  which  its  last  Principal,  Mr.  O.  W- 
Morris,  is  still  a  teacher. 

t  The  number  240,  given  In  the  last  report  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  is  made  up  bjineludiiV 
both  the  class  that  left  and  the  class  that  entered  during  the  year,  both  of  which  were  not  In 
school  at  the  same  time.  A  eimilar  mode  uf  computation  gives  for  the  New  York  Inilltatlon 
346  pupils  In  school  within  the  year  (IS.'iCj  covered  by  the  last  Annual  Report. 
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Hies,  in  passing  tho  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  to  and  from  scliool, 
either  free,  or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare,  that  there  exists  no  motive  for 
dividing  the  patronage  of  the  State  between  two  or  more  scliools,  on 
account  of  the  distance  part  of  the  pupils  have  to  travel.  And  every 
other  consideration  is  in  favor  of  tlie  State*s  maintaining  one  large, 
efficient,  well  organized  school,  rather  than  two  or  three  small  and 
inferior  ones. 

The  increase  in  the  term  of  instruction  shows  a  great  advance  in 
correct  public  sentiment,  since  the  law  of  1821  allowed  but  three 
years  to  each  State  pupil.  We  have  not  noted  that  this  period  was 
extended  in  1825  to  four  years,  and  in  1830  to  five.  Two  years  more 
were  added  to  the  term  in  1838,  for  such  pupils,  usually  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  as  desired  to  continue,  and  gave  promise  of  j^rofit- 
iDg  by  the  extension.XsFiually,  in  1853,  the  Legislature  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  High  Class,  established  the  year  before,  by  authorizing 
the  continuance  of  those  State  pupils  selected  ns  suitable  members  of 
such  a  class,  for  three  years  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation after  the  completion  of  the  regular  term.  A  similar  extension 
of  the  regular  term,  and  the  same  privilege  for  the  more  deserving, 
of  remaining  an  additional  term  as  members  of  the  High  Class,  has 
also  been  granted  to  its  State  pupils  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.* 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  a  histon'  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
is  the  publication  of  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  was,  for  many  years,  a  total  want  of  sueh  works  in 
the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  exer- 
cises had  been,  at  an  early  day,  committed  to  the  press ;  but  these 
were  hardly  satisfactory  even  to  their  authors ;  and  when  the  first 
small  edition  of  each  was  worn  out,  they  were  laid  aside,  if  not 
before.  The  First  Part,  with  the  title  of  "A  Vocabulary  and  Ele- 
mentary Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  published  in  1844,  was 
welcomed  with  satisfaction  and  even  with  enthusiasm  bv  American 
and  some  English  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  since  been 
carefully  revised,  and  three  or  four  editions  have  been  exhausted.  In 
the  greater  number  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is 
put  as  the  regular  text-book,  into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  in  tho  new 
classes.  The  one  or  two  schools  where  it  is  not  thus  used  are  those 
in  which  the  teacher  or  the  Superintendent  has  a  preference  for  man- 
uscript lessons  of  his  own  compilation. 

This  First  Party  as  the  title  now  reads,  has  since  been  followed  up 
with  a  Second  and  Third  Part  of  a  **  Course  of  Instnicfion  for  the 


'  MunchuMtu  has  also  authorized  a  like  act  of  justice  aa  much  as  of  liberality,  toward 
nehof  her  State  pupils  as  may  be  found  qualified  to  join  the  Ilich  Class  at  Hartford. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb*'*  and  with  a  small  volume  of  Scripture  Les9oni^ 
all  of  which  were  prepared  by  the  PresidcDt,  Dr.  Peet,  and  were  verj 
favorably  received,  and  are  in  constant  demand,  as  text-books,  in  moot 
of  the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes. 

It  was  early  considered  an  important  part  of  a  system  of  education 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  instruction  out  of  school  hours  in 
some  eligible  trade.  There  is,  we  believe,  hardly  any  school  of  this 
class,  either  in  America,  or  in  France,  Belgium  and  Southern  Europe, 
where  such  mechanical  instruction  as  the  means  and  convenience! 
of  the  establishment  will  admit,  is  not  given.  In  the  British  and 
German  schools,  the  pupils  are  dismissed  at  an  age  early  enough  to 
begin  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  some  trade ;  but  this,  in  tlie  view 
of  American  teachers  and  educators,  necessitates  the  beginning  at  too 
early  an  age  for  the  pupil  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  term 
allowed  him.  We  prefer  to  begin  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  twelve; 
for  the  difficult  study  of  written  language, — difficult  beyond  expres- 
sion for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  audible  language,  and  can 
only  regard  words  as  arbitrary  characters,  like  the  Chinese,  only 
much  more  complicated, — demands,  if  we  would  attain  the  best 
results,  some  maturity  of  mind,  and  greater  power  of  attention  and 
continuous  application,  than  young  children  usually  possess.  Accor- 
dingly, though  under  peculiar  circumstances,  children  are  sometimes 
admitted  at  an  eariier  age,  twelve  years  is  the  age  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  admission  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution ;  and 
many  of  the  pupils  are,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  friends,  or  their 
unwillingness  to  send  them  to  a  distance,  kept  from  school  to  a  con- 
siderably later  ago.  It  is  evident  that  pupils  admitted  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  years,  will  leave  at 
an  age  past  that  which  is  the  most  favorable  for  learning  a  trade ;  and 
also,  which  is  worse,  with  long  established  habits  of  manual  idleness. 

Tlie  number  of  trades  that  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  such 
an  Institution,  is  of  course  very  limited.  The  selection  made,  usually 
embraces  first,  the  making  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  furniture,  enabling 
the  institution  to  be  the  largest  customer  of  its  own  shops, — and 
second,  such  trades  as  from  local  circumstances,  can  be  most  remune- 
ratively carried  on,  and  which  promise  the  best  assurance  of  future 
support  to  the  pupils.  As  most  of  the  pupils,  when  they  leave  school, 
return  to  their  families  in  the  country,  or  in  distant  towns  and  villages, 
evidently  the  greater  number  should  learn  trades  at  which  they  can 
readily  obtain  employment  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  this 
reason,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  cabinet-making,  and  horticulture  are 
trades  taught  at  the  New  York  Institution.     Book-bindihg  is  added 
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m  being  well  adftpted  to  deaf-mutes,  and  in  its  location,  near  a  city 
where  so  much  publishiDg  is  done,  promising  steady  and  lucrative 
employment  It  is  designed  to  add  printiug,  and  perhaps  engraving, 
to  the  list,  as  soon  as  the  Institution,  established  in  its  new  locality, 
shall  have  the  requisite  room  and  means.  All  of  the  pupils  now 
receive  rocrular  instruction  in  linear  drawing,  and  some  have  taken 
lessons  in  wood  engraving. 

The  building  on  FiHjeth  street  was  erected  in  the  years  1827  to 
1829.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  it  was  three  times  enlarged, 
and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  it  a  fourth  time.  Meantime, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  great  city  was  threatening  to  hem  in  the 
Institution  with  a  dense  population,  for  whose  convenience  streets 
were  opened  through  its  grounds ;  and  the  space  available  for  fresh 
m  and  exercise  became  very  seriously  restricted.  The  same  causes 
that  made  a  continuance  in  the  old  site  undesirable,  enabled  the 
Directors  to  sell  their  grounds  for  building  lots  at  a  great  advance  on 
their  first  cost.  A  new  site,  every  way  highly  eligible,  including 
thirty-seven  acres,  on  the  historical  locality  known  as  Washington 
Heights,  overlooking  the  broad  panorama  of  the  Uudson,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  New  York  City  Hall,  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by 
the  Hudson  River  railroad,  was  purchased  for  less  than  half  the  sum 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  grounds,  far  less  eligible,  and  hardly  one- 
fimrth  as  large,  on  Fiftieth  street 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  the  subject  of  long  and  anx- 
ious deliberation.  The  projectors  aimed  to  combine  every  advantage 
of  a  pleasant  site,  a  convenient  arrangement,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  except  when  assembled  for  meals,  religious  worship,  and  instruc- 
tioDf  economy  of  light  and  fuel,  thorough  ventilation,  and  an  external 
appearance  not  unworthy  in  architectural  effect  of  the  great  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  There  is  no  similar  institution  in  America,  and 
so  &r  as  inquiry  and  very  extensive  personal  examination  enables  us 
to  jud^  none  even  in  Europe,  the  plan  of  which  is  satisfactory,  and 
saoh  as  its  managers  would  prefer,  if  they  had  to  build  over  again. 
All  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  believe,  indeed  most  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  approaching  the  size 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  have  grown  up  by  successive  additions, 
in  which  both  internal  convenience  and  architectural  appearance  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  The  conductors  of  the  New 
Toric  Institution  thus  found  themselves  obliged  to  have  an  original 
plan  for  their  new  buildings,  and  used  their  best  efforts, — they  have 
the  gratification  of  believing  with  success, — to  have  such  a  one  as 
other  similar  institutions  might  profitably  study  and  follow. 
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The  whole  number  who  have  been  admitted  as  pupils,  from  May, 
1818,  to  January  1st,  1857,  is  1,237,  of  whom  315  remain  under 
instruction.  The  number  of  deaths  of  pupils  occurring  in  the  Institu- 
tion in  these  thirty -eight  years,  is  thirty-five.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  during  twelve  years,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  to  December,  1855,  including  those  who  died  at  home 
during  the  term  of  instruction,  is  one  death  to  122  survivors;  viz.: 
one  in  160  of  the  males,  and  one  in  04  of  the  females.  But  count- 
ing only  those  who  died  in  the  institution,  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
only  one  in  217. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  only  a  very  brief  account  can  bo  given  of  the 
system  of  instruction ;  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Feet.  It  should  be  understood  that,  though  some  of 
our  pupils,  having  learned  to  read  before  becoming  deaf,  bring  with 
them  more  or  less  knowledge  of  language,  yet  these  are  not  prop- 
erly deaf-mutes.  Technically,  they  are  called  semi-muteSj  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  that  to  them  words  are  what  they  are  to 
other  men,  sounds,  heard  or  recollected,  of  which  written  words  are 
mere  representatives.  Deaf-mutes,  properly  so-called,  are  those  whose 
education  was  once  held  impossible,  and  is  still,  with  all  the  lights  of 
science  and  experience,  sufficiently  difficult  The  misfortune  that  cat 
them  off  in  childhood  from  the  acquisition  of  speech,  not  only  de- 
prived them  of  all  that  mass  of  traditional  knowledge,  of  which 
speech  is  the  treasury  and  the  vehicle ;  but,  which  is  worse,  deprived 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  a  fair  chance  for  exercise  and 
development,  and  caused  them  to  grow  up  with  habits  of  thought 
different  from  those  of  other  men.  When  they  come  to  school,  they 
have  usually  a  development  of  ideas ;  but  far  inferior  to, — and  quite 
different  from  that  of  speaking  children  of  the  same  age  and  native 
capacity.  The  mind  of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  has  been  compared 
to  a  camera  obscura,  through  which  pass,  not  the  general  and  abstract 
propositions,  the  play  upon  words,  the  rhythm  and  roll  of  sounds  that 
usually  ring  in  the  memory  of  a  hearing  person ; — but  mental  images 
of  objects,  qualities  and  actions.  Along  with  these,  it  is  true,  are 
present  certain  intellectual  perceptions,  such  as  those  of  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  comparison,  number,  cause  and  effect,  time,  etc ; 
and  these  may  be  present  as  dim  perceptions,  even  when  the  deaf- 
mute  possesses,  as  yet,  no  signs  to  express  them.  Such  intellectual 
perceptions,  however,  become  more  distinct,  when  they  are  connected 
with  certain  signs.  In  other  words,  a  deaf-mute  acquires  the  ability 
to  think  and  reason,  and  hence  attains  a  greater  strength  of  under- 
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standing,  and  a  higher  development  of  faculties,  in  proportion  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  dialect  of  signs. 

For,  to  a  deaf-mute,  the  language  of  signs  or  gestures^  (to  use  a 
less  ambiguous  term,)  is  the  only  language  that  can  become,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  vernacular^  that  is  to  say,  a  language  which 
the  child  learns  spontaneously,  because  it  is  used  by  those  around 
bim,  to  which  his  thoughts  will  cling  by  natural  affinity,  and  which 
will  promote  the  most  rapid  development  of  his  faculties.  Words 
can  never  be  to  a  deaf-mute  what  words  are  to  us, — sounds,  ringing 
]Q  the  innermost  temple  of  the  car,  and  awakening  sympathetic 
chords  through  brain  and  nerve.  The  mere  fact  of  cognate  or  early 
deafness,  cuts  them  irrevocably  off  from  all  this  interior  life  of  words 
uttered  by  the  living  voice,  and  leaves  words  to  them,  mere  arbitrary 
assemblages  of  characters,  not  only  cold  and  dead,  as  compared  with 
the  warmth  and  life  of  speech  or  of  gestures ;  but  almost  insufferably 
tedious  as  instruments  of  social  communication  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  fluent  case  of  speech,  or  the  still  greater  rapidity  of  gestures. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  pupils,  and  indeed,  deaf-mutes,  however  instruct- 
ed, the  world  over,  prefer  their  own  language  of  gestures,  often 
graphic  as  a  painting,  rapid  as  thought,  and  illumined  by  the  speak- 
ing face  and  eye,  to  a  cold  and  tedious  conversation  in  words.  Nor 
will  it  much,  if  any,  mend  the  matter,  if  they  have,  with  incredible 
labor,  acquired  the  power  of  reading  words  in  the  fugitive  and  indis- 
tinct motions  of  the  lips,  instead  of  the  more  legible  characters  of 
writing  or  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  dialect  of  gestures  which  each  deaf-mute  possesses  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  is  usually  crude  and  scanty.  But  in  a  very 
brief  time  after  their  arrival,  they  learn  by  mere  usage,  the  expanded 
and  improved  dialect  which  they  find  in  use  among  the  older  pupils. 
In  thus  learning  a  superior  mode  of  communication,  their  ideas  ac- 
quire a  considerable  development,  and  also  become  more  precise.  Of 
this  expanded  and  improved  dialect,  the  teacher  avails  himself  to  impart 
new  ideas ;  to  define  words ;  to  explain  the  forms  of  language ;  to 
acquire  moral  control  over  his  pupils ;  and  to  communicate, — which 
is  done  within  the  first  few  weeks, — the  simple  rudiments  of  religious 
truth.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  mistake  abroad,  in  sup- 
posing the  language  of  signs  to  be  one  of  tlie  ends  of  instruction. 
It  is  simply  a  means.  If  we  had  to  teach  tliis  language  to  deaf-mute 
pupils,  at  least  with  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  labor  wliich  is 
required  in  teaching  a  language  of  alphabetic  words,  we  should  not 
think  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  would  pay  for  the  added 
labor  of  teaching  two  languages  instead  of  one.    It  is  because  deaf- 
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mutes  learn  this  language  spontaneously,  and  use  it  among  them* 
selves,  in  preference  to  words,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  lighten 
and  shorten  the  labor  of  defining  words  and  explaining  their  laws  of 
construction. 

We  do  not,  as  De  V  Ep^e  did,  and  some  few  teachers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  still  do,  seek  to  make  our  pupils  associate  every  word  with  a 
sign,  either  taken  from  their  colloquial  dialect,  or  specially  devised  to 
represent  that  word,  technically  called  methodical  signs.  The  idea 
that  such  signs  are  necessary  to  stand  between  written  words  and 
ideas,  (as  spoken  words  do  for  those  who  hear,)  that  is,  that  a  deaf- 
mute,  seeing  a  written  word,  must  actually  or  mentally  substitute  a 
sign  for  it,  before  he  can  attach  any  meaning  to  it, — now  finds  very 
few  advocates.  The  better  and  more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the 
deaf-mute  pupil  should  be  led  to  attach  his  ideas  directly  to  words, 
either  under  their  written  form,  or,  which  is  probably  easier  for  himi 
under  the  form  of  the  manual  alphabet,  in  which  words  are  spelled 
out  by  positions  of  the  fingers  corresponding  to  each  letter.  Had 
we  a  syllabic  alphabet,  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  acquisition  for 
general  use,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  learning,  retention,  and 
rapid  repetition  of  words  by  deaf-mutes,  and  thus  be  of  great  advan- 
tage in  their  instruction.  Such  alphabets  have  been  proposed, — and 
perhaps  one  may  hercader  be  found  that  will  commend  itself  to 
general  use. 

The  deaf-mute,  as  we  have  already  noted,  thinks,  at  least  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  mainly  in  mental  images  of  objects,  clothed 
with  their  proper  qualities,  and  moving  in  their  appropriate  attitades 
and  actions.  Ucnce  when  he  attempts  to  attach  his  ideas  to  words, 
it  is  these  mental  images  that  have  to  be  attached  to  words.  As  he 
thinks  in  a  series  of  mental  pictures,  we  choose  for  his  first  lessonSy 
words  and  phrases  adapted  to  describe  such  pictures,  whether  of  sin- 
gle objects  or  groups ;  e.  g.,  a  horse;  a  white  horse;  two  white  horses; 
a  white  horse  running;  a  boy  riding  a  horse;  a  little  boy  riding  a 
white  horse;  and  so  of  other  objects,  qualities  and  actions.* 

When  a  certain  number  of  such  words  and  phrases  have  become 
familiar,  each  recalling  a  mental  image  of  an  object,  or  group  of  ob- 
jects, we  introduce  the  idea  of  assertion  and  time^  by  which  the  verb 
is  produced.  This  part  of  speech  we  present  first  in  the  two  forms, 
explaining  each  other  by  contrast,  of  the  habitual  present, — a  boy 
plays  often;  and  the  actual  present^ — that  boy  is  playing  now.     The 


*The  first  leason  in  langaaffe  will  be  beM  given  to  a  deaf-mute  jby  ebowing  blm  the 
of  aome  preacnt  object,  and  then  appealing  to  lome  peraon  who  can  read,  who  on  aeelBg 
he  word,  immediatelj  poiuta  to  the  object 
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idea  of  assertion,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  verb,  is  brought  out 
more  prominently  by  contrasting  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  ;•— • 
that  bay  is  playing;  that  girl  is  not  playing.  There  is  not,  in  the 
oolloquiai  language  of  signs,  any  thing  corresponding  to  tensey — the 
time  of  an  action  or  event  being  stated,  once  for  all,  the  only  distinc- 
tions afterward  made,  are  to  explain  the  order  and  sequence  of  the 
■uocessive  actions  or  events.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tenses  and  other 
grammatical  forms,  like  them  having  nothing  corresponding  in  the 
pupil's  colloquial  language  of  signs,  e.  g.,  the  pronouns^  are  a  difficult 
■tndy  for  deaf-mutes,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion during  several  years  of  his  course.  It  is  held  important  that 
tliey  should  have,  at  the  outset,  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
each  tense  taught  them.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  teaching  the 
principal  tenses  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  mutually  limit  and 
shed  light  on  each  other.  For  instance,  either  by  an  actual  example, 
or  by  a  picture,  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  two  girls  carrying 
baskets  of  strawberries,  and  he  is  made  to  write,  **  Those  two  girls 
have  picked^  are  carrying^  and  will  sell  strawberries."  In  this  way, 
he  comes  to  attach  correct  notions  to  the  mere  forms  of  language 
indicating  tense,  as  also  to  those  forms  denoting  interrogation,  case, 
eomparison,  and  other  grammatical  relations. 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  such  an 
article,  to  follow  out  this  exposition  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  course. 
We  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  our  golden  rule  is  to  divide 
difficulties;  to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  endeavor  so  to 
arrange  our  lessons  that  this  mastered  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  next.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  make  the  difficult  path  our  pupils 
have  to  scale,  as  smooth  and  gradually  ascending  as  possible.  On 
inch  a  plan,  even  the  difficulties  ])resented  by  abstract  nouns  are 
readily  mastered,  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  proper  period  for  intro- 
ducing them. 

The  degree  of  our  success  is  very  various,  according  to  the  native 
capacity  of  our  pupils,  and  the  time  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
under  instruction.  While  there  are  very  few,  and  those  marked  by 
natural  imbecility,  who  do  not  acquire  as  great  an  amount  of  positive 
knowledge,  as  the  average  of  speaking  men,  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  them,  and  promote  their  happiness  through  life ; — there  are 
quite. a  number  who  never  become  able  to  read  books,  or  to  converse 
in  writing,  except  in  an  imperfect  and  broken  dialect,  or  in  a  mixed 
dialect  of  words  and  gestures.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
whose  attainments  in  every  branch  of  a  good  English  education,  not 
lest  than  their  perfect  command  of  written  language,  and  the  readi- 
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ness,  appropriateness,  and  justness  of  the  sentiments  they  express, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fastidious  examiners  and  visitors.  The  Iligh  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tution, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  however 
^fted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
unattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  aAor  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions. 
And  the  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildings^ 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
up  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employment, 
as  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 
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PLAVS  AND  BESCRIPnOXS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITXTTION  FOB  TUE  DEAF  AND  DUIOL 

The  grounds  belonging  to  tho  Institation  compriso  thirty-sevon  and  a  half 
acres,  bounded  by  tho  Hudson  River  and  tho  Kingsbridgo  road,  at  tlie  intersec- 
tion of  the  t^jintli  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  old  Fort  Waslungton.  Tho  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  tho  lawn,  at  an 
elevation  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  ond  commanding 
an  extensive  and  ever  shifling  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  of  obsen^ation,  from  the  highlands  to  the  narrows. 

Tlie  buildings — including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Withm  the  quadrangle  is  a  tiflh  or  central  building.  The  shops  and 
other  out  buildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  tlie 
boys'  wing  and  school-house.  Tho  four  exterior  buildings  liave  each  four  stories, 
including  tho  basement, — the  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 
occupies  its  upper  part  having  an  elevation  equxd  to  both  tho  upper  stories. 
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The  fh)nt  building  is  one  hundred  and  fiily  feet  long,  by  fifly-flve  deep, — 
besides  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  portico,  (fifty- 
■even  feet  wide,)  ornamented  with  eUptical  arches,  projects  twenty-nine  feet 
more.    Entering  by  this  portico^  there  is  an  entrance  hall  of  tweiit;^  liMfc  "^ndA 
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and  forty  doep,  tormlnating  on  the  great  staircase,  and  crossed  at  that  end  by  & 
corridor  of  ten  feet  wide,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  one 
Hundred  and  tifly  feet  Tlioro  are  corresiwnding  corridors  in  each  of  the  storiet 
above,  leaving  the  rooms  on  each  side  twenty  feet  deep,  from  the  doors  upon  the 
corridors,  to  the  front  or  rear  windows.  From  each  extremity  of  the  corridorB» 
as  seen  in  the  plan,  halls  extend  to  the  connections  with  the  wings,  and  the 
private  staircases  in  tlie  towers. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  a 
director's  room.  On  the  same  floor  are  rooms  for  the  superintendent  and  for  the 
matron  and  steward.  The  second  story  contains  rooms  for  the  teachers,  part  of 
whom  will  lod^  and  board  in  the  institution,  for  such  visitors  as  may  have, 
(as  parents  of  pupils,  for  instance,)  claims  to  8j>ocial  attention,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  tlie  upper  story  are  dormitories  for  the  pupils,  those  connected  with 
the  male  and  female  departments  reai)eotively,  being  separated  at  the  centre  by 
an  intervening  halL  which  affords  a  passage  to  the  lautem,  or  obser\'atory,  at  the 
top  of  the  stiiir-dome.  The  basement  of  this  building  contains  rooms  for  domee- 
tic»,  store-rooms,  etc. 

Piacli  of  the  wings  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  forty-six.  Entering  one 
of  tliem  through  the  piussage  or  hfill  leading  from  the  central  corridor,  you  find 
on  the  first  tioor  the  salc^on  or  sitting  room  for  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  by  forty-two  in  clear  interior  spjice,  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  ceiling.  In  tbeee 
spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  well  warmed  by  heated  air  in  winter,  and  well  ventila- 
ted at  all  times,  each  pupil  has  a  sait  or  dos^k  for  readmg  or  study,  or  compom- 
tion,  in  tlie  evening,  and  at  such  other  fragments  of  time  as  reatUng  and  study 
may  be  in  order.  The  evening  light  here,  as  in  the  other  rooms,  is  furnished  by 
gas  made  on  the  premises,  iis  the  institution  is  remote  from  any  established 
circuit  of  gas  pipes. 

In  the  basements  of  the  wings  are  wash  and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girls' 
wing,  a  lauu»lry ;  in  the  Seconal  story,  separate  dormitories,  hospitals,  ward- 
robes, &c. ;  imd  in  the  upper  story  of  each  an  oikmi  dormitory,  of  size  corres- 
ponding to  the  sitting  room  below,  and  of  equal  height.  Instead  of  the  pillars 
which,  In  an  ordinary  building,  would  be  rt*qnired  to  supjwrt  the  floors  in  rooms 
of  such  dinu'usions,  the  floor  of  the  donnitory  is  bnu^Mi  up  by  trusst'S,  and  sup- 
ports the  floor  below  it  by  iron  rods.  By  this  expedient,  the  four  great  rooms, 
the  siiloons  below,  and  the  dormitories  above,  are  k't\  entirely  clear  of  pillars  or 
supporting  nxis.  Kaeh  of  these  four  rooms  will  have  a  clear  content  of  over 
seventy  tliousaud  cubic  feet,  which  with  the  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the 
air  by  ventilation,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  will  secure  to  each  pupil  abun- 
dant breathing  sp-oco  and  pure  air.  The  private  stairca-sos  in  the  towers,  af- 
ford to  the  steward  and  matron  access  to  the  apartments  of  the  pupils  und&t 
their  respective  c^re.  The  main  staircases  to  the  donnitories  are  at  the  eastern 
end  of  eacli  wing,  and  to  give  every  guarantee  of  safety  in  case  of  fire,  are 
massively  constructed  of  stone. 

The  school-house  in  the  rear,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty-five,  contains 
class,  lectiire,  libniry  an<l  cabinet  rooms,  imd  in  its  upper  story  a  hall  of  design, 
lighted  from  above.  Each  class,  (usually  averaging  twenty  pupiL**,)  will  have  a 
large,  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  room,  of  an  average  size  of  twenty 
by  twenty-eight  feet.  In  the  basement  of  this  building,  are  the  air  chambers  oil 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  to  be  presently  described, — also  vegetable 
cellars,  store-rooms,  wash-rooms,  Ac. 

The  central  building  contains  on  its  first  floor  the  dining-room,  under  w^hich  in 
the  basement  are  the  kiu^hens,  and  on  its  second  floor  the  cha^wl,  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  ov(.t  thirty  feet  high,  with  ten  lofty  windows  of  stained  glass. 
It  is  also  further  lightcKl  by  a  dome  in  the  roof.  At  the  e;ist  end,  against  the 
wall  and  under  the  skylight,  is  the  platform,  raised  three  feet  above  the  floor, 
for  the  officiating  tea(;her,  while  the  pupils  and  spectators,  if  any,  occupy  seats 
rising  successively  one  behind  the  other.  As  the  worship  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  share  must  be  addressed  to  the  eye  only,  care  is  taken  that  every 
eye  in  the  congregation  can  rest  with  ease  on  the  platform,  and  that  the 
light  should  be  thrown  that  way.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  that  the  pupils 
have  access  to  the  chapel  by  corridors  from  their  respective  sitting  rooms,  each 
department  entering  by  its  own  door;    and  after  the  morning  prayer  and 
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explication  by  mgna  of  a  text  of  scripture,  each  department  paasefl  along 
Miother  corridor  to  the  school-house.  At  the  close  of  school  ench  day,  the 
pupils  re-assemble  in  the  chapolf  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective wingf)  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  frive  access  to  the 
dining-room  under  the  chapeL  From  the  front  building,  the  access  to  the 
ohapel  is  by  the  great  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  besides  tlie  religious  exerdsos 
by  which  school  is  opened  and  closed  each  day, — ^public  worship  in  the  language 
of  gestures,  intelligible  to  all  the  pupils,  is  held  every  Sabbath.  Hero  also,  pub- 
lic examinations  will,  on  certain  days  of  the  year  be  held. 

For  tlie  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  rain  fulling  on  the 
roofi.  This  source,  it  is  estimated,  will,  at  that  height  from  the  ground,  afford 
ea  ftverage  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  inches,  equal  on  an  area  of  about 
35,000  square  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gallons  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
thttn  tii^'o  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  be  collected  in  cisterns, 
tad  great  iron  tanks,  some  of  which  are  placed  in  the  highest  stor}^  thus  giving 
fittility  for  having  an  abundant  supply  in  all  parts  of  tlio  building.  Should  the 
rainwater  fail  in  a  dry  season,  the  tanks  are  to  bo  filled  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  mentioned. 

This  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  main  buildings.  From  this  boiler-house  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  the  air  chambers  under  the  school-house,  already  mentioned.  In  this  room, 
which  is  some  twenty-one  by  tliirty  fcHJt,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  fresh  air  by  40,000 
feet  of  iron  pipes,  will  be  heated  by  tlie  steam,  and  then  cUstributed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  fan-blower,  through  air  chambers  and  flues  under  and  from  beneath, 
through  all  the  buildings.  Each  room  has  a  separate  flue  connecting  with  the 
•ir  passage  in  the  base  of  each  building,  and  a  separate  flue  to  carry  off  the 
Titiated  air.  The  plan  here  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Nason  of  New  York,  who  has  put  up  similar  apparatus  in  several  large 
public  institution?.    The  expense  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  internal  arrangements,  we  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  The  basement  is  of  a  beautiful  speckle<l  gray  granite, 
from  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  also  the  portico,  window  sills,  and  lintels. 
The  upper  stories  are  indioited  by  courses  of  the  same  material,  running  round 
the  entire  building.  The  walls,  with  the  exceptions  just  indicated,  are  of  brick, 
88  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone ;  and  to  save  the  fUture 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucco,  the  external  walls  are  faced 
with  yellow  Milwaukie  brick,  giving,  with  the  granite,  an  agreeable  contrast  of 
light  tints.  The  roo&  are  of  slate,  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  cornice  of 
grsnito.  The  other  architectural  features  of  the  buildings  will  appear  fh>m  an 
uupection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  site  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1853.  Much 
expense  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quicksand,  the  place  of  wliich  had  to  be 
flUed  up  with  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  feet  Tliere  being 
8  water  fix>nt  to  the  property,  a  wharf  was  built,  on  which  the  building  mate- 
rials were  landed  from  the  river,  and  carried  up  the  hill  at  first  by  teams,  on  a 
graded  road ;  but  this  road  being  too  circuitlous,  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
ly inclining  plane  directly  down  the  fiice  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loaded  with 
brick,  stone,  lime,  Ac,  were  drawn  by  stationary  steam  power,  at  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  tranfli)ortation.  The  buildings  were  put  up  chiefly  by  day  labor, 
under  the  direction  of  competent  engineers  and  superintendents. 

The  cost  including  the  shops,  gas-liouse,  and  steam-wanning  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  will  excotKl  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  g^unds ;  which  last  item  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  investment,  it  being 
prolMble  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  be  re-imbureed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  sale  of  such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  can  be  spared. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings,  wo  add  that  the 
areas  of  the  several  floors  in  tlie  five  main  buildings  is  very  nearly  three  acres ; 
about  double  the  area  of  the  buildings  on  Fiftieth  street.  As  the  latter  were 
fimnd  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating  from  220  to  240  pupils,  it  may 
Ktbnally  bo  calculated  that  the  new  buildings  will  afford  comfortable  accommo- 
dations for  450  deaf-mutes,  with  their  teachers  and  superintendents^  and  the 
domestics. 
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Backus  he  began  his  Latin  grammar  at  the  same  time  that  he  taoght 
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a  class  in  English  studies.  After  a  delay,  chiefly  occasioned  by  want 
of  means,  he  went,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  to  Andover,and  fitted  for  col- 
lege in  Phillip's  Academy,  under  the  care  of  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,* 
father  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  T>,  D.,  of  New  York. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  that  young  Peet  manfully 
met  and  overcame  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
that,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his  support  by  gardening  in 
summer,  and  sawing  wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  the  time  honored  walls  of  Yale  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first  ten  in  his  class.  He 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  some  years  before, 
and  his  original  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
christian  ministry,  but  an  in\ntition  to  engage  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  special  fitness  for  this  then  new  profes- 
sion. Thus  began  that  career  which  has  proved  so  honorable  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  tlie  human  family 
in  whose  ser^nce  his  life  has  been  spent. 

The  early  success  and  reputation  of  the  American  Asylum,  which 
made  it.  thirty  years  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  the  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  was  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  felicitous  choice  of  its 
early  teachers.  Mr.  Pect's  associates  at  Hartford  were  all  able  and 
most  of  them  distinguished  men.  When  we  find  that^  among  such 
teachers  as  his  seniors  in  the  profession,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Laurent 
Clerc,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner, 
Mr.  Peet  was  early  distinguished  in  all  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  duml),  we  are  prepared  for  tlie  subsequent 
eminence  he  attained.  Within  two  years  after  he  joined  the  Asylum, 
he  was  selected  as  its  steward,  an  office  giving  him  the  sole  control  of 
the  household  department,  and  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 
The  duties  of  this  post  were  superadded  to  those  of  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  a  class,  either  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Shortly  before  assuming  the  duties  of  steward,  ho 
had  married  his  first  wife.  Miss  Margaret  Maria  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  an  estimable,  accomplished  and  pious  woman, 
who  proved  in  every  sense  a  helpmeet  for  him. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  second  American  school  of  its  kind  in  priority 
of  date,— which  had  been  for  years  losing  ground  in  public  estimation, 
were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground.     Seeking  for  a  man  whose  weight  of  character,  acquaintance 

•  This  worthy  man  It  Kill  living  at  JackaonviUe,  IlL,  at  the  adranced  age  of  8^ 
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with  the  most  successful  methods  of  instruction  and  tried  efficiency  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  executive  officer,  would  invite  confidence  in  ad- 
vance, and  justify  it  by  the  results ;  who  could  introduce  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  in  the  school-rooms,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
order  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  the  institution,  their  atten- 
tion was  fortunately  directed  to  Mr.  Peet,  who,  almost  alone  in  hk 
profession,  had  established  a  reputation  for  equal  and  eminent  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher  and  as  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum.  The 
offices  of  principal  teacher  and  superintendent  had  been  separated  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institutkn. 
The  title  of  primripal,  uniting  the  two  offices,  was  now  tendered  io^ 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Peet  Ue  held  likewise  Uie  office  of  aecretarj 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  till  he  became  its  president  fourteen  yean 
later.  The  new  head  of  the  institution  thus  had  immediate  control 
of  all  departments  of  the  establishment,  with  a  seat  in  the  Board  of 
direction  itself.  While  such  an  arrangement  increases  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  principal,  it  also  makes  success  more  fully  de- 
pendent ou  the  qualities  and  i)ersonal  exertions  of  that  officer,  and, 
where  the  man  is  equal  to  his  ta.sk  will  secure  higher  results  by  seciv- 
ing  unity  of  will  in  all  departments  of  the  establishment 

Mr.  Peet^  entering  on  his  new  duties  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
of  February,  1831,  found,  in  the  task  before  him,  abundant  need  of 
all  his  energies  and  resources.  Order  and  comfort  in  the  household, 
discipline  and  diligence  among  the  pupils,  and  interest  and  method  in 
the  school- room,  had  to  take  the  place  of  confusion,  negligence, 
frequent  insubordination,  and  imperfect  methods  of  instruction.  The 
labors  which  Mr.  Peet  imposed  upon  himself  at  that  period  were 
multitudinous  and  herculean.  Ue  practically  inculcated  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  formed  but  one  great  family,  and  him* 
self  as  its  head,  taking  with  his  wife  and  children  his  meals  with 
the  pupil<>,  rose  to  ask  in  the  visible  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
a  blessing,  and  return  thanks  at  every  meal.  He  ever  gave  prompt 
and  paternal  attention  to  the  complaints  and  little  petitions  of  his 
pupils,  and  devoted  for  the  first  few  weeks,  a  large  share  of  his  person- 
al attention  to  inculcating  and  enforcing  habits  of  order  and  neat- 
ness, lie  conducted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  without  assistance,  as 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  do  in  his  turn,  the  religious  exercises 
with  which  the  school  is  opened  each  morning  and  closed  each 
evening.  On  Sundays,  he  delivered  two  religious  lectures  in  signs, 
each  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  many  clergymen  bestow  on  their 
sermons,  and  delivered  with  the  impressive  manner,  lucid  illustrations, 
and  perspicuous  pantomime  for  which  he  was  so  eminent  He  gftve 
his  personal  attention  to  the  school-room  arrangements  of  all  the 
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daasea,  and  to  preparing  lessons  for  the  younger  classes.  He  kept  the 
accounts  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the  institution^  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  its  Directors.  He  planned  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
down  to  dividing  the  classes  by  screens,  painting  the  floors,  and 
marking  the  linen, — and  superintended  their  execution.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this  amount  of  labor,  enough  to  task  the  full  energies 
of  most  men,  he  taught  with  his  accustomed  eminent  ability  a  class 
daring  the  regular  school  hours. 

Those  who  were  then  members  of  the  institution  still  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  command  which  Mr.  Feet  dis- 
played over  the  male  pupils,  many  of  them  stout  young  men,  grown 
up  wild  before  coming  to  school,  habitually  turbulent,  and  prejudiced 
in  advance  against  the  new  principal.  Equally  vivid  is  their  recollec 
tion  of  the  lucid  and  forcible  manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  style  of  the  former  teachers,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver 
in  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  exhortation,  or  explain  a 
scripture  lesson.  Where  some  other  teachers  were  only  understood 
by  a  particular  efibrt  of  attention,  the  signs  of  Mr.  Feet  were  so  clear 
and  impressive,  even  to  those  not  much  conversant  with  the  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  have  imagined  themselves 
actual  spectators  of  the  events  he  related,  and  in  his  gestures,  and  the 
play  of  his  features,  traced  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  actor. 

The  following,  preserved  by  one  of  his  assistants,  as  the  first 
Sabbath  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Feet  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
(February  6,  1831,)  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  outlines  or  skel- 
etons of  these  lectures,  which  were  written  out  on  the  large  slates 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapel  \*  the  object 
of  preparing  and  writing  out  these  skeletons  being  in  part  to  aid  the 
lecturer,  and  in  part  to  make  the  lecture  an  occasion  of  improvement 
fi>r  the  whole  school  in  written  language,  as  well  as  in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge.  But  no  words  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  ipirit  and  power  with  which  these  written  outlines  were  explained 
and  illustrated  in  pantomime.  What  appeared  on  paper  a  mere 
skeleton,  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  started  to  life,  and  swelled 
out  in  full,  natural  and  graceful  pro}X)rtions. 

'^  Matthew,  19  :  14.  But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come 
onto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

'^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  king. 
All  belong  to  it,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  love  and  obey  him. 

*  There  wm  no  room  fiUed  ap  m  a  diapel  in  the  New  Tork  IniUtatlon  till  Mr.  Peet  took 
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All  these  enjoy  bis  present  &vor,  and  \hej  will  enjoy  eternal  gloij 
with  him. 

This  is  the  kingdom  to  which  children  who  seek  the  blessings  of 
Christ  belong. 

They  belong  to  it  because  thej  are  united  to  it. 

1st,  In  their  feelings,  2d,  in  their  services,  Sd,  in  their  enjoyments, 
4th,  in  their  prospects." 

Reflections. 

"  1.  Children  who  indulge  in  wicked  feelings  do  not  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  Children  should  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  others,  and  try 
to  lead  their  companions  to  Christ. 

3.  Children  should  not  seek  their  happiness  in  this  world,  for  they 
can  not  obtain  it. 

4.  They  who  are  humble  and  pious  will  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die,  and  be  happy  forever. 

5.  If  you  are  impenitent,  and  do  not  seek  the  fiivor  of  Christ,  you 
can  not  be  admitted  into  heaven." 

In  delivering  a  lecture  like  the  above,  to  a  congregation  of  deaf 
mutes,  for  most  of  whom,  signs  are  far  more  clear  and  impressive  than 
words,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  so  rude  a  state  of  ignorance 
that  they  have  never  distinctly  contemplated  many  of  the  ideas 
which  seem  simple  and  elementary  to  those  who  hear  and  speak,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher,  at  almost  every  word  on  his  slate,  to  go  back 
to  the  simplest  elements  of  thought,  to  define,  analyze  and  illustrate ; 
to  adduce  familiar  examples,  and  prefer  always  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  In  this  art  of  adapting  his  explanations  and  illustrations  to 
the  comprehension  of  intellects  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developed,  aa 
in  other  branches  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Feet  was  eminent. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Pectus  labors  was  soon  evinced  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  every  department  of  the  institution,  which,  from  that 
day  to  this,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  reputation  and  usefulness. 
In  the  domestic  department,  he  was  well  seconded  by  his  excellent 
wife,  and  by  her  devoted  friend,  Miss  Martha  Dudley.  In  the  de- 
partment of  instruction,  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Leon 
Vaysse,  who  had  been  invited  a  few  months  previously  from  the 
institution  of  Paris,  to  which  he  returned  three  or  four  years  later.* 
With  this  exception,  Mr.  Peet  had  for  some  time,  to  labor  alone. 
The  old  teachers  left  within  a  year  or  two,  and  the  selection  of  new 
ones  was  a  difficult  task,  for  it  is  not  every  clever  and  well  educated 

*  Mr.  VftTMo  It  Knior  piofMMT  and  es-offieiOt  wcood  Dinctor,  (Tlot-prlncipilO  of  Hit  ln(l> 
tntioB  of  Paria. 
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joung  man  who  is  found,  on  trial,  to  possess  the  mental  and  physical 
adaptation,  necessary  to  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  in  making  the  selection,  Mr.  Peet  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed tact,  and  met  with  his  wonted  success.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  institution  could  boast  of  a  corps  of  teachers  hardly  to  be  rivaled 
for  zeal,  talent,  and  special  adaptation  to  their  profession  by  those  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Peet  succeeded  in  training  up  an  efficient 
oorpe  of  teachers,  his  labors  were  lightened.  Each  teacher,  as  he 
acquired  sufficient  skill  and  readiness  in  pantomime,  conducted  the 
religious  exercises  in  turn,  and  took  charge  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school  in  turn.  And  after  the  first  three  or  four  years,  the  principal 
was  relieved  from  teaching  a  class  personally,  to  enable  him  to  super- 
intend more  at  ease  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  the  gener- 
al affiurs  of  the  institution.  At  a  much  later  day,  however,  he  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class  for  several  terms,  in 
a  temporary  scarcity  of  experienced  teachers. 

Mr.  Peet  was  soon  called  to  experience  a  bereavement  of  the 
heaviest  kind.  His  amiable,  intelligent  and  accomplished  wife,  for 
seven  years,  had  added  to  the  cares  of  a  young  family,  the  duties  of 
matron  at  the  American  Asylum,  and  on  removing  to  New  York, 
continued  to  devote  herself  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  female 
pupils,  and  of  the  domestic  department,  though  relieved  by  herfriend, 
Misa  Dudley,  of  much  of  the  actual  labor.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  her  warm  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  elevate,  in 
every  sense,  the  institution  with  whose  interests  and  success  he  had 
identified  himself^  led  to  greater  exertions  in  her  own  department  than 
her  feeble  frame  could  support  A  constitutional  tendency  to  con- 
sumption became  developed  in  the  year  following  their  removal  to 
New  York,  and  soon  assumed  that  character  of  beautiful  yet  hopeless 
decline,  so  familiar  to  thousands  whose  dearest  connections  have 
traveled  this  gentle  declivity  to  the  grave.  Removed  to  her  na- 
tive air,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief,  she  died  at  Hartford,  on  the 
28d  of  September,  1832,  leaving  three  little  sons, — an  infant  daugh- 
ter having  been  taken  to  heaven  before  her.  Those  who  watched  by 
her  death-bed,  remember  with  deep  and  solemn  interest,  that  in  the 
last  moments  of  life,  after  the  power  of  speech  had  failed,  the  dying 
<me  was  able  to  spell  distinctly  the  word  mother  with  her  weak, 
emaciated  fingers.  Did  she  mean  to  recall  to  her  weeping  sister  her 
promise  to  be  a  mother  to  the  babe  left  motherless ;  or  to  convey  that 
the  sainted  spirit  of  her  own  mother,  who  had  departed  six  years 
before  her,  in  the  triumphs  of  futhi  was  hovering  to  welcome  her 
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OD  the  oonfines  of  the  sjHrit  land  ?  In  the  words  of  Lydia  Himtly 
Sigoumey,  whose  little  poem  "  The  Last  Word  of  the  Dying  "  oam- 
memorates  this  touching  incident : 

Wo  toil  to  break  the  seal  with  fhiitless  pain, 
Time's  fellowship  is  riTon,  earth's  qaestion  is  in  Tain. 

But  in  view  of  this  and  other  instances  in  which  dying  penons 
have  been  able  to  make  intelligible  communications  by  the  aid  of  the 
manual  alphabet^  after  the  power  of  speech  has  failed,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  familiarity  with  that  alphabet  may  be  of  priceless  Talae 
in  many  exigences  easy  to  be  conceived,  but  impossble  to  predict 

Three  years  after,  Mr.  Peet  formed  a  second  connection,  by  marriage, 
with  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Matson  Smith,  M.  D.,  whose 
wife  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  tlie  first  Mather's  of  New  England. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  institution,  under  its  new  head,  had 
become  such  as  to  invite  public  confidence,  successful  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  an  increase  of  pupils  and  ap- 
propriations; and  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  those 
pupils  from  families  of  better  circumstances,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  a  school.  The  New  York  Institution  became,  within  a 
few  years,  the  largest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  guning  slowly 
but  surely,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  of  the  legislature,  it  has  recently  overtaken  even  the  insti- 
tution of  London,  long  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Peet  did  not  confine  himself  to  exhibiting  such  marked  resulti 
in  his  school  as  should  challenge  investigation  and  inspire  confidence. 
Feeling  it  his  duty  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  education  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  state,  bela- 
bored, by  his  annual  reports  and  other  publications,  to  diflfuse  correct 
information,  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children.  Almost  every  year  he  visited  Albany,  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  institution  on  the  legislature ;  and  on  such  occasional 
his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  less  than  his  distinguished 
reputation,  gave  him  much  personal  influence  among  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  It  was  customary,  when  an  application  on  the  part 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  before  the  house,  to  exhibit  the  attain- 
ments of  a  few  of  the  pupils  by  special  invitation,  in  the  legislative 
hall  itself;  a  scene  always  of  great  interest  to  the  members,  and 
which  never  failed  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  benefits  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  remote  parts  of  the  state  an  interest  which  might  (and  did)  result 
in  sending  to  school  several  promising  deaf-mutes,  hitherto  kept  in 
heathen  ignorance  by  the  apathy  or  want  of  information  of  their 
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friendA,  Mr.  Feet  traveled  with  a  deputation  of  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils from  the  Hudson  river  to  BufiiEdo,  and  Niagara,  holding  exhibi- 
tioDS  at  the  principal  places  on  the  route.  A  lively  and  graphic  re- 
port of  this  tour  is  annexed  to  the  twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
institution,  from  which  we  make  an  extract,  bearing  on  a  question 
tiiat  has  been  raised  by  some,  as  to  the  propriety  of  public  exhibitions 
of  the  pupils  of  such  an  institution. 

**  From  the  above  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  held  exhibi- 
tions  in  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  and  villages  west  of  Albany, 
in  five  places  repeating  our  exhibitions  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
citizens.  The  audiences  assembled  were  estimated  at  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand.  Probably  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  among  the  best  educated  and  influential 
dtizens  of  the  state,  have  had  the  opportunity,  through  this  excur- 
8100,  of  acquiring  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  witnessing,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  practical  illustrations  of  the  success  attained  under  our  system. 

Many  thousands  besides,  who  could  not  personally  attend,  have 
had  their  attention  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  correct  information,  through  the  notices  of  our  exhibitions 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  various  places  we  visited.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  that 
the  large  accession  of  promising  pupils  to  the  institution,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  our  tour,  is,  in  part  attributable  to  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion which  we  were  the  means  of  awakening. 

The  obstacles  which  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  education  have  to 
encounter,  are,  partly,  the  prejudices  of  many,  formed  from  occasional 
instances  of  partial  failure  in  instructing  deaf-mutes  under  unfavora- 
ble circumstances,  partly  the  incredulity  of  others,  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, upon  report,  facts  as  contrary  to  their  own  previous  experience 
M  is  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  lengthened  day  and  night  of  po- 
lar regions  to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator ;  and  partly,  the 
indifference  with  which  the  groat  bulk  of  mankind  regard  matters 
which  no  peculiar  circumstances  have  pressed  upon  their  personal  no- 
tioe. 

There  are  thousands  who  regard  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  some 
degree  of  compassion,  and  hear  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
with  cold  approbation,  but  the  subject  has  never  taken  hold  of  their 
feelings.  They  hear  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  families  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, perhaps  they  meet  them ;  they  advise  their  being  sent 
to  the  institution ;  but  the  advice  is  too  coldly  given  to  turn  the 
teaie,  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  there  exists  disinclination  on  the 
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part  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  we  could  infuse,  into  the  maas  of 
our  benevolent  and  educated  men,  a  more  heartfelt  interest  in  this 
subject, — if  we  could  prompt  each  to  warmer  and  more  earnest  efibrts 
in  those  cases  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge, — if  finally,  the  pastor 
or  magistrate,  or  professional  man,  in  whose  neighborhood  there  may 
be  a  deaf-mute  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  danger  of  being  left 
for  life  without  the  pale  of  social  communion,  and  of  christian  knowl* 
edge,  could  be  fully  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  at 
stake,  and  fully  apprised  of  the  only  and  easy  means  of  escape,  then 
we  should  have  less  cause  to  complain  that  parents  and  guardians,  of- 
ten uneducated  themselves,  take  too  little  thought  for  the  education 
of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  trust  our  excursion  has,  in  many  plaoeB^ 
sown  the  seed  which  may  hereafler  spring  up  and  ripen  to  a  gladden- 
ing harvest.  Mauy  men,  now  wielding,  or  destined  to  wield  an  im- 
portant influence,  attended  our  exhibitions.  In  two  or  three  places 
the  opportunities  of  this  kind  were  peculiarly  favorable.  In  Auburn, 
for  instance,  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  present 
at  our  lecture  and  exercises.  These  young  men  are  destined  to  go 
forth  into  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  to  exert  a  high 
moral  and  intellectual  influence,  and  ex-officio^  to  take  the  lead  in 
benevolent  undertakings.  That  Uiis  body  of  men  should  be  correctly 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  practicable ;  that  they  should  be  warned  against  the  blind  enthusi- 
asm that,  aiming  at  too  much,  fails  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
practical  good,  and  that  their  feelings  should  be  interested  in  view  of 
the  striking  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  contrast  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated." 

When  Dr.  Peet,  (we  find  it  easier  to  speak  of  him  by  that  now 
familiar  title,  though  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
regents  of  the  university  of  New  York,  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,)  had  been  able  to  collect  around 
him  such  a  corps  of  well  trained  teachers  that  his  daily  attention  to 
the  routine  of  instruction  was  no  longer  required,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  instruction,  or  a  series  of  lan- 
guage lessons,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  class  of 
deaf-mutes, — then  a  very  serious  want.  Several  attempts,  under  the 
spur  of  urgent  necessity,  had  indeed  been  made  to  provide  such  les- 
sons ;  and  in  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  been  printed  to  save 
copying  with  a  pen ;  but  these  little  books  were  of  a  character  un- 
satisfactory even  to  their  authors ;  and,  such  as  they  were,  copies  were 
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no  longer  to  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  for  a  school.  Dr. 
Peety  therefore,  finding  nothing  he  could  use,  and  little  even  to  im- 
prove  upon,  beyond  some  hints  in  the  French  work  of  B6bian,  and 
the  manuscript  lessons  previously  used  in  his  own  school,  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  the  art;  and  following  these  to 
their  logical  results  in  the  light  of  his  long  experience,  and  intimate 
aoquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  produced 
a  course  of  lessons  on  a  plan  in  many  respects  entirely  new.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  labors,  after  being  tested  for  a  few  months  in  his  own 
school,  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1844,  with  the  title  of,  "A  Vo- 
cabulary and  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  It  met, 
(says  Dr.  Peet  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,)  with  "  favor  and 
success  beyond  the  author^s  hopes,''  being  received  with  a  satisfaction 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  enthusiasm.  The  first  edition  being  ex- 
hausted much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  it  was  revised  with  great 
care,  and  under  the  title  of  ^^  Elementary  Lessons,  being  a  course  of 
iDBtruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  First,*'  has  gone  through 
two  or  three  editions,  and  is  still  the  only  text-book  in  general  use 
for  the  younger  classes  in  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Orders  have  also  been  received  for  copies  to  be  used  in  British 
schools ;  and  missionaries  whose  task,  like  that  of  the  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes,  is  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  the  English  language  to  in- 
tellects but  imperfectly  developed,  have  found  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary 
Lessons  a  very  suitable  text-book  for  that  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  First  Part  encouraged  the  author  to  proceed  with 
his  undertaking  of  supplying  that  total  want  of  acceptable  elementary 
books  which  had  so  seriously  increased  the  labors  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  Second  Part  was  published  in  1845,  a  little 
volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  in  1846,  the  new  edition  of  the  First  Part, 
already  mentioned,  the  same  year,  and  finally  a  new  Second  Part,  by 
which  the  Second  Part  published  in  1845  became  the  Third  Part,  ap- 
peared in  1849.  A  carefully  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons  appeared  in  the  latter  year,  and  being  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children  who  hear,  besides  the  edition  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  large  edition  was  put  in  general  circulation  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. 

The  "  Course  of  Instruction,"  as  far  as  prepared,  thus  consists  of 
four  volumes,  of  which  the  Elementary  Lessons  and  the  Scripture 
Lessons  have  been  received  with  the  most  general  approbation.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  if  Dr.  Peet's  life  and  health 
are  spared,  it  is  understood  that  he  has  in  view  to  revise  both,  and 
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perhaps,  to  add  a  work,  long  the  great  desideratum  in  the  instmction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  Methodical  Vocabulary,  in  two  parts,  the 
First  Part  embracing  the  words  of  our  language,  in  an  ideological  or- 
der, so  explained  and  illustrated,  that  the  deaf-mute  student  once 
made  familiar  with  the  principle  of  classification,  can  find  in  it  the 
word  he  needs  to  express  a  given  idea ;  while  the  Second  Part,  in  the 
customary  alphabetical  order,  by  means  of  simple  definitions  and  illua- 
trations,  by  cuts  where  practicable,  and  by  references  to  tlie  First  Part, 
shall  more  readily  enable  a  deaf-mute  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
word  than  he  generally  can  by  the  definitions  in  our  common  English 
dictionaries.  Such  a  work  would  render  to  a  deaf-mute  student  the 
same  aid  both  in  reading  and  composing,  that  the  English  student 
finds  in  his  double  lexicons  of  Latin,  or  whatever  other  language  he 
has  in  hand.  For  want  of  such  a  work,  a  deaf-mute,  for  whom  the 
language  of  his  countrymen  is  always  a  foreign  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  being  his  vernacular,  can  only  obtain  a  word  he  needs 
to  express  a  given  idea  by  application  to  a  linng  teacher ;  and  the 
definitions  in  our  dictionaries  are  seldom  well  adapted  to  his  use. 
But  great  as  would  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  work,  the  labor  of 
preparing  it  would  evidently  be  so  great  that  the  few  who  have  at- 
tempted it  have  recoiled.  And  perhaps  the  advanced  years  of  Dr. 
Peet,  and  his  many  other  avocations  may  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take it  He  is  understood  to  be  now  employing  his  leisure  upon  a 
a  School  History  of  the  United  States,  which,  while  its  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  style  shall  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
will  be  equally  well  adapted  for  children  who  hear ;  and  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  take  special  care  to  secure  accuracy  of  statement,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  interest  by  the  choice  of  incidents. 

The  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this  will  not  permit  us  to  give,  as  we 
were  tempted  to  do,  an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Peet's  course 
of  instruction.  Such  an  exposition  may  be  found  in  some  able  arti- 
cles contributed  by  him  to  the  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,'*  a  cjuarterly,  published  at  Hartford.*  "We  can  here  only  ex- 
plain that  the  plan  of  the  "  Course  "  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  phi- 
losophical progress,  beginning  with  the  words  and  phrases  that  accu- 
rately express  ideas  already  familiar  to  the  pupil,  on  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  that  "  ideas  should  precede  names,"  and  thence  go- 
ing by  gradual  and  skillfully  arranged  steps  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  so  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, only  one  difficulty  shall  be  introduced  at  one  time,  and  each 

*  See  in  particular,  Vol.  III.,  p.  99,  and  on ;  alao  Dr.  Peet'i  article  oo  the  Coone  of  la* 
etraction,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention,  etc ,  p.  39,  and  on. 
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difficulty  overeome  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  next.  Cute 
ara,  of  course,  used  lor  explaining  words  and  phrases,  wherever  prao- 
ticable ;  and  the  reading  lessons  are  admirably  simple  in  style  and 
OODStruction,  yet  attractive  and  piquant 

Simple  and  obvious  as  these  principles  are, — in  their  practical  ap 
plication  there  is  much  room  for  divergence  of  opinion  ;  and  even  the 
fint  step  can  not  be  intelligently  taken  except  by  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  knows  that  when 
they  first  come  to  the  instructor,  the  current  of  their  private  thoughts 
It  very  different  from  that  series  of  abstract  and  general  propositions 
which  prevail  in  the  meditations  of  those  who  hear, — that  they  think 
by  "direct  intuition,^* — as  though,  in  a  sort  of  mental  camera  ob- 
icurOy  objects  with  their  qualities  and  actions  were  continually  passing. 
Hence  Dr.  Peet  begins  with  words  and  phrases  correctly  representing 
these  mental  images ;  at  first  single  words,  a  boaky  a  horse,  a  bird ; 
then  descriptive  phrases,  made  more  intelligible  by  contrast,  as  a 
hlaek  hooky  a  white  booky  a  large  horse,  a  small  bird.  Numbers  and 
the  plural  form  are  early  introduced,  and  verbs  first  appear  under  the 
form  of  the  participle,  as  a  horse  runningy  a  bird  flying y  it  being  con- 
sidered  that  these  phrases  acccurately  describe  the  pictures  shown  to 
the  pupil,  whereas  no  pictures  will  adequately  represent  the  sentences. 
The  horse  runs;  The  bird  flies.  Hence  the  finite  verb  is  deferred 
till,  by  the  development  of  his  ideas  during  two  or  three  months  of 
instruction,  and  by  some  practice  in  appreciating  the  divisions  of  time, 
the  pupil  has  become  able  to  apprehend  those  ideas  of  assertion  and 
time  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  verb.  And  at  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  verb,  care  is  taken  to  make  a  distinction  which,  for 
want  of  such  early  care,  wc  have  known  many  educated  mutes  to  go 
through  life  without  being  able  to  appreciate,  the  distinction  between 
the  actual  present,  "  Mary  is  dancing,"  and  the  habitual  present, 
"Mary  dances  sometimes.^'  In  this  philosophical  spirit  the  work  is 
planned,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  execution  is  worthy 
of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  take  all  Dr.  Feet's  series  of  school  books  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  one  view,  we  have  anticipated  the  order  of  time.  The 
institution  was,  by  its  charter,  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  New  York,  men  whose  judgment  might  aid 
the  principal  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  whose  social 
and  political  influence  had  much  weight  with  the  legislature  in  its 
behaifl  The  presidency  of  this  board  was  successively  filled  by  such 
as  DeWitt  Clinton,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  James  Mil« 
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nor,  D.D.,  and  Robert  C.  Cornell.  On  the  death  of  the  two  last,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  the  spring  of  1845,  the 
title  of  president  was,  by  general  consent,  and  as  a  just  tribute  to  his 
eminent  worth  and  services,  conferred  on  Mr.  Pect;  the  first,  and  we 
believe  the  only  case  in  which  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  such 
an  institution  is  also  president  of  its  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees. 
(The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  (LL.  D.,)  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet> 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  three  or  four  yean 
later.)  This  change  of  title  brought  no  change  in  the  immediate 
relations  of  Dr.  Peet  to  the  institution.  He  continued,  as  he  has 
ever  done,  to  reside  in  the  building,  to  fulfill  the  duties  both  of  the 
head  of  the  institution,  and  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  to  give  his 
personal  attention  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  all  cases 
of  difficulty  in  any  department  of  the  establishment 

It  was,  we  think,  early  in  the  year,  1844,  that  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  returning  from  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Europe,  especially  of  Germany,  published  his  report,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion  the  *^  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland,  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  in  this  country."  On  examination,  it  appeared  that 
the  distinguished  author  of  this  report,  who,  with  all  his  eminent  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  education,  and  admitted  ability,  was  too  apt  to  jump  to 
conclusions  upon  insufiicient  premises,  had  formed  this  opinion  upon 
a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  German  schools,  and  no  examina- 
tion at  all  of  our  own.  Still  the  specific  point  of  difference  on  which 
his  opinion  was  based,  that  the  German  teachers  teach,  or  attempt  to 
teach  their  deaf  pupils  to  speak,  while  ours  had  long  since  formally 
relinquished  that  attempt,  was  prima  facie  such  as  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  ever  moved  by  novelties,  and  prone  to 
believe  in  the  marvelous.  Though,  therefore,  all  the  evidence  we  then 
had  went  to  show  that  even  in  the  German  language,  much  more 
favorable  to  such  an  attempt  than  our  own,  the  teaching  or  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb  seldom  yielded  any  results  of  real  practical 
value,  while  it  certainly  involved  a  heavy  waste  of  time  and  labor, — 
still  it  seemed  proper  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  whether  we 
were  in  fact  so  far  behind  the  German  or  other  European  schools,  that, 
if  there  were  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned,  we  might  learn  them,  and 
if  not,  Uiat  our  institutions,  might  retain  in  the  public  estimation  the 
place  they  had  so  hardly  won.  To  this  end,  each  of  the  two  oldest 
and  largest  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  sent  an 
agent  to  Europe.  The  American  Asylum,  sent  its  late  esteemed  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Weld,  and  the  New  York  Institution,  sent  one  of  its  former 
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iiiBtnictors,  Rev.  George  K  Day,  now  a  professor  in  the  Lane  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Ohio.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  made  after 
very  full  and  candid  examination,  were  justly  held  to  be  conclusive 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  our  system  of  instruction  were  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  in  the  German  schools.  Mr.  Feet's  letter  of 
ioatruction  to  Mr.  Day,  prefixed  to  the  report  of  the  latter,  (see  Twenty- 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,)  is  esteemed  a 
model  paper  of  its  kind,  and  shows  how  fully  and  clearly  its  author 
understood,  in  advance,  all  the  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue. 
Seven  years  later,  (in  the  spring  of  1851,)  Dr.  Feet  himself,  with  his 
eldest  son  and  three  of  his  pupils,  visited  Europe  on  a  similar  errand ; 
and  made  a  voluminous  report  on  the  condition  of  the  European 
schools  he  visited,  and  on  the  various  systems  of  instruction  he  found 
in  use,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  documents 
of  the  kind  extant,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  graphic  and  agreeable 
book  of  travels.  While  in  London,  on  this  occasion,  he  took  part  in 
the  first  annual  convention  of  British  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  first  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
bad  been  held  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  year  before  this  time, 
(in  1850,)  and  Dr.  Feet,  returned  from  Europe  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  second  convention,  held  at  Hartford,  in  August,  1851.  Two  other 
conventions  have  been  held  since,  (the  interval  having  been  changed 
from  one  to  two  years,  and  two  meetings  postponed  a  year,  from  un- 
fiiivorable  and  unforeseen  circumstances.)  At  all  these  conventions. 
Dr.  Feet,  to  whose  exertions  and  influence  the  holding  of  the  first 
convention  was  mainly  due,  took  a  leading  part.  Besides,  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  arose,  freely  imparting  the  benefit  of  his  rare  experience 
to  his  younger  brethren,  papers  of  great  value,  and  prepared  with 
much  labor  and  research,  were  presented  by  him  at  each  convention, 
and  pubHshed  with  its  proceedings.  Of  these  papers,  we  will  particu- 
larize that  on  the  "  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Art  of  Instruct- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented  at  the  first  convention,  and  also 
inserted  in  the  American  Annals,  (III.,  129  and  on,)  and  the  ^*  Report 
on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,''  presented 
at  the  fourth  convention,  whose  proceedings  are  not  yet  published,  but 
an  imperfect  copy  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  last  summer.  The  former  of  these  papers  corrects  several 
errors  of  Degerando,  hitherto  almost  the  only  authority  usually  refer- 
red to  on  that  subject ;  and  the  latter  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  legal  literature,  and  sup- 
plies information  which  hitherto  could  be  obtained  only  by  very  exten- 
nve  and  laborious  research. 
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We  will  dose  our  aooount  of  Dr.  Peet*8  contributiona  to  the  liienir 
ture  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  by  noticing  three  or  four  other  remaik- 
able  productions ;  the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  (December  1846,)  that  delivered  on  the  ooca* 
aion  of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution, 
(April,  1848,)  the  "Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  the  Higher  Branches  of  Learning,"  (1852,)  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  High  Class  in  the  New  York  Institution,  a  measure 
that  has  contributed  essentially  to  elevate  the  general  standard  of 
deaf-mute  education  \*  and  the  curious  article  on  the  "  Notions  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  before  Instruction,  especially  on  Religious  SubjeetSi*' 
which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1855.  In  the  last 
mentioned  article,  it  is  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ability  of  the 
human  intellect  in  a  high  stage  of  development,  to  arrive  at  just  and 
ennobling  conceptions  of  a  Creator  and  supreme  governor  of  the 
world,  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have,  in  no  clearly  attested 
instances,  originated,  from  their  own  reflections,  the  idea  of  God,  or  of 
a  Creator. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  and  other 
papers,  nor  can  we  here  enumerate  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  Annul 
Reports  of  the  New  York  Institution,  which,  unlike  the  generality  of 
such  reports,  instead  of  being  confined  to  details  of  local  or  temporaiy 
interest, — discuss  with  Dr.  Teot^s  characteristic  ability,  fullness  of 
infonnation,  and  comprehensiveness  of  examination,  the  most  import^ 
ant  topics  connected  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of  deaf* 
mute  instruction.  The  Thirty-FifUi  Report,  for  instance,  embraces  the 
fullest  and  best  digested  body  of  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which 
has  beeu  yet  published. 

Dr.  Poet  has  been  fortunate  in  his  children.  He  has  the  able  assist- 
ance of  his  two  elder  sons,  accomplished  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  his  own  institution.  The  eldest,  as  teacher  of  the  High  Clasii 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  training  up  the  best  educated  class  of  deaf- 
mutes  taken  as  a  class,  that  ever  graduated. 

Dr.  Peet  has  now  nearly  reached  the  accomplishment  of  his  last 
great  labor,  the  planning  and  erection  of  buildings  that  will  make  the 
New  York  Institution,  in  that  respect,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  all 
others,  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  In  this,  and  in  his  other  labors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
an  intelligent  and  energetic  Board  of  Directors.     From  the  mode  of 


*It  is  due  to  Genenl  P.  M.  Wetnore,  recently  vice-prraident  of  the  InEtltorkm,  10 
saj  thftt,  in  the  establishment  of  the  High  Class,  as  in  other  measures  for  the  henefit  of  tht 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  rendered  very  Taluableaid,  and  merits  the  lasting  fratitnde  of  thsdetf  ind 
dumb  of  New  York. 
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deedon,  bj  a  few  life  members  and  sabscriben,  and  the  gntmioiu 
nfltme  of  their  senrioes,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  InsUtotion  are 
■olely  men  attracted  together  by  benevolent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  respect  for,  and  sympathy  with  the  character 
of  the  president  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  been  so  ready  to  appre- 
date,  encourage  and  aid  his  labors.  In  this  matter  of  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings,  especially,  it  required  seal,  foresight,  and  sanguine 
tiUBt  in  the  fUture,  to  prevent  that  perfection  of  plan  and  proportions 
■o  admirable  in  the  new  buildings  from  being  sacrificed  to  a  severe, 
ttougfa  temporary  pecuniary  pressure.*  Of  those  features  that  have 
been  more  particularly  the  object  of  Dr.  Feet's  personal  attention  and 
lolicitude,  we  may  spediy  the  arrangements  and  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilation. 

FVom  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Feet's  public  life,  his  character  as  a  chris- 
tian gentleman,  as  the  head  of  an  institution,  as  a  teacher,  as  an 
accomplished  master  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  as  a  leader  and 
energetic  laborer  in  all  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education, — and  as  the  author  of  the  best  existing 
Mfies  of  works  in  our  language,  perhaps  in  any  language,  on  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — though  inadequately  set  forth, 
will,  we  trust,  be  apparent  to  the  reader.  But  to  his  many  friends, 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes  who,  educated  under  his  care,  have 
learned  to  love  and  honor  him  as  a  fether,  such  a  portraiture  will 
appear  not  only  feeble,  but  very  incomplete,  as  omitting  one  of  Dr. 
Feet's  most  prominent  traits  of  character, — his  warm  benevolence  of 
heart, — of  which  the  best  illustration  is  the  filial  affection  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  his  pupils,  the  warm  and  active  interest  he  has  ever 
taken  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  aid  he  has  ever 
been  ready  to  give  to  any  of  his  former  pupils  who  deserved  and  stood 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  When  dismissing  his  pupils  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  he  is  wont  to  give  each  a  little  letter  of  advice,  in  which, 
encouraging  them  to  seek  his  aid  in  any  future  season  of  trouble,  he 
says,  *^  Come  to  us,  I  repeat,  with  the  confidence  of  children  to  a  father. 
We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  redress  your  wrongs,  to  seek  for  you  employ- 
ment that  shall  ensure  for  you  comfort  and  respectability ;  and  in 
fhoee  afflictions  which  only  time  and  Frovidence  can  relieve,  to  afford 
the  sympathy  and  advice  that  may  inspire  consolation,  patience,  and 
cheerfulness."  And  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  this  pledge 
has  been  fulfilled. 

*  The  retolt  of  the  pecaniary  diiBcultiee  referred  to,  hu  been  that  the  State  of  New  Toit, 
hmJltrmaOy  a«amed  the  proprietonhlp  of  the  Inetitation,  maintaloiog  it  at  it  ii.  It  haa  thua 
baeoae  in  name,  aa  it  long  haa  been  cte/oeCo,  a  State  InatitatloiL 
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Gbmparing  the  present  state  of  the  institntioii  with  what  it  was  in 
1880,  then  a  small  and  inferior  school,  iU  provided  with  teachers, 
without  any  good  plan  of  instruction,  or  acceptable  series  of  lessons; 
now  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  special  educational  institutions, 
furnishing  text-books  and  teachers  to  other  schools,  and  looked  to  as 
a  model,  both  in  its  system  of  instruction  and  the  plan  of  its  buildings, 
by  its  results  and  publicationfi  elevating  the  standard  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  and  spreading  abroad  an  interest  that  leads  to  the  found- 
ing of  new  institutions,  Dr.  Feet  may  well  feel  that  the  earnest  and 
unfinltering  labor  of  twenty-eix  years  has  not  been  in  vain.  He  has 
not,  we  trust,  nearly  reached  the  term  of  his  active  usefulness.  Though 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  grey  hairs,  judging  from  his  erect  fiwrn, 
active  step,  and  unabated  powers  of  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ardih 
ous  poet, — ^the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York,  and  of  the  whole  Union 
may,  for  years  to  come,  benefit  by  his  labors.  And  when  the  time 
shall  come  for  retirement  from  active  labor,  he  will  known  that  the 
blessings  of  hundreds  follow  him  down  the  vale  of  years,  and  that  the 
future  of  the  institution  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted, — ^with  its 
great  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  generations  to  oom% 
may  safely  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  teachers  he  has  trained  up. 


*  

Yl  8EIUNABY  FOB  ORPHAN  iM  DE8TITDTE  CHILDBSN 

AMD  TBAOIBBfl  OV  THM  POOB, 

AT  BEUGOEN,  GRAND  DUCHT  OF  BADEN. 


Thb  establiflhncnt  at  Beuggen,  in  Baden,  near  Basle,  for  the  training  of  poor  chil- 
dren and  country  tcachoni,  was  established  in  1820,  by  an  association  of  benev* 
olmt  persons  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  in  Basle.  The  building,  formerly  a 
oommandery  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  is  a  handsome  chateau  in  a  fine  situation 
Hfoa.  the  banks  of  the  Rliine.  During  the  wars  of  1814-15,  it  was  used 
IS  a  hospital  for  the  allied  armies,  and  eight  thousand  soldiers  died  in  it, 
and  were  buried  in  the  fields  around.  It  is  tlie  property  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden,  who  allows  it  to  bo  used  for  the  school  at  a  merely  nominal  rent. 

Hie  institution  has  been  sustained  altogether  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  confidence  of  its  managers  in  the  benevolence  of  tlie  community  has  been 
well  repaid;  tliore  is  no  debt,  the  annual  expenditures  have  invariably 
been  met,  and  a  considerable  surplus  fUnded. 

The  childrens'  dciMutmcnt  contains  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
FRitestants  only.  The  girls  and  bojrs  meet  at  lessons  and  meals,  and  often 
during  their  work ;  and  the  supervision  being  strict  and  continual,  no  inconve- 
Bience  has  resulted.  The  ago  ot  admission  is  from  six  to  fourteen  years,  and  of 
leaving,  at  an  average  of  sixteen  or  seventeen;  and  pupils  are  received  from  all 
the  Swiss  cantons,  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  children  having  the  prefer- 
ence. Communes  and  benefactors  pay  thirty  dollars  a  year  for  each  pupil 
whom  they  place  in  school;  but  tliose  who  can  command  no  payment  are 
received  free. 

There  are  three  school  classes;  the  course  includes,  in  general,  tlie  same  mat- 
ter with  that  of  a  good  Protestant  primary  school :  Bible  history  and  doctrine, 
reeding,  writing,  German,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, music  by  note,  and  thorough  base.  There  is  four  hours^  school  a  day, 
besides  four  hours  a  week,  for  singing  lessons.  The  remaining  time  is  so  laid  out  in 
manual  labor  and  recreation;},  that  the  variety  of  employments  may  avoid 
iktigue.  The  children  of  the  laborers  on  the  premises  and  some  from  tlie  neigh- 
borhood are  admitted  to  the  instruction  and  apprenticesliip  of  the  institution. 
The  boys  are  employed  in  forming,  gardening,  in  the  stable,  in  plaiting  straw, 
and  spinning  wool ;  some  are  under  the  instruction  of  the  tailor  and  the 
shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  and  others  are  employed  in  the  bakery,  the 
book-bindery,  and  in  such  household  labor  as  requires  some  strengtli.  The  girls 
knit,  sew,  make  and  mend  clothes  and  bedding,  help  in  wasliing,  laundry  work 
and  cooking,  sometimes  in  the  garden  and  poultry  yard,  and  acquire  such  other 
aooomplishments  as  pertain  to  a  good  housekeeper. 

There  are  religious  exercises  on  the  sabbath,  during  the  intervals  of  which 
the  children  may  sing,  read,  walk,  or  play  in  the  garden. 

Hie  food  and  clothing  are  simple,  but  sufficient,  and  in  general  similar  to 
thoee  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  population ;  and  the  health  of  the  institu- 
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lion  is  ezcollent.  The  yearly  czpcnso  per  head  for  pupils  is  estimated  at  thirty 
dollars.  At  leaving  the  scliool,  the  children  are  apprenticed  to  farmers  or 
artizoDs.  There  are  two  committees  of  patronage  connected  with  the  institution, 
one  of  men  for  the  boys,  and  the  otiior  of  women  for  the  g^rls,  to  assist  them  in 
procuring  good  situational  and  to  watch  OTer  their  weUiffe.  Contraiy  to  the 
design  of  the  institution,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  graduates  follow  agricul- 
ture, most  of  them  adopting  some  mechanical  occupation.  During  the  thir^ 
years'  existeni>e  of  the  scliool,  tlie  number  of  graduating  pupils  has  been  in  all 
about  four  hundred  and  forty. 

The  otiier  department  of  the  school  is  intended  to  train  teachers  for  the 
country  schools.  Its  members  are  chiefly  from  the  families  of  laborers  and 
artizans,  and  are  admitted  at  fVom  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  remaining  three 
years.  Tbcy  are  usually  from  flfleen  to  twenty  in  number.  In  return  for  their 
education  and  maintenance^  they  act  as  assuitants  to  the  principal,  in  instrucdon 
and  general  oversight:  and  they  receive  at  graduation  a  wardrobe  and  some 
lxx>ks.  These  normal  pupils  are  certain  of  appointments  at  graduation;  indeed, 
the  applications  for  tliem  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  filled.  The  normal 
course  iucludes  whatever  is  essential  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  It 
occupies  six  hours  a  day ;  tliree  hours  more  are  spent  in  "^"""^^i  labor,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  various  useful  occupations  and  in  recreations.  As  they 
become  fit,  they  arc  placed  in  charge  of  a  few  pupils,  then  of  an  entue  classi  and 
finally  of  the  whole  school. 

Christian  TIeinrich  Zeller,  the  director,  is  brotlier  of  the  deceased  Karl  Angort 
Yon  Zeller,  tlio  well  known  Prussian  Iligh  School  Councilor  and  educationiil^ 
and  was  bom  in  Wurtcmbcrg,  in  1777.  He  studied  Uw  at  Tubingen,  but  by 
the  intiucuce  of  his  brother  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  and 
accordingly,  oiler  having  been  tutor  in  a  patrician  fiunily  at  Augsburg  for  two 
years,  and  a  succcssfbl  teacher  six  years  in  St.  Gall,  and  twelve  years  at 
2iOfingcn,  wliere  he  become  a  Swiss  burgher  and  married,  he  accepted  the  chaige 
of  organizing  and  conducting  the  estublislimont  at  Beuggen.  He  is  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  but  still  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  though  receiving 
but  a  small  Falary,  is  happy  in  his  labors,  and  'with  his  excellent  wife,  is  still 
ardently  devoted  to  the  enterprise  under  his  direction.  Tliey  well  deserve  the 
names  of  "  lather  "  and  '*  mother  "  wliich  they  receive  fh)m  the  members  of  the 
numerous  family  around  them. 

There  is  a  committee  for  the  control  of  the  institution,  appointed  by  tl^ 
association  of  Ibouders,  and  located  at  Basle.  It  meets  monthly,  directs  as  to 
admission  and  graduation  of  pupils  and  pupil  tes'  ^crs,  oversees  their  establisb- 
lishment  as  fur  iis  possible,  authorizes  expenditures  and  repairs,  arranges  the 
affairs  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  labor,  audits  accounts,  and  determines 
important  matters  in  general  It  also  presides  over  tlie  anniversary  of  tho 
establishment. 

The  director,  who  lias  immediate  charge  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  accounti^ 
(his  wife,  with  one  or  more  assistants,  managing  domestic  affiurs,  and  the 
concerns  of  the  household  and  the  form.)  is  assisted  by  two  sub-teachen^ 
who  instruct  the  pupil  teaclicrs  and  children,  and  with  whom  he  holds  A 
weekly  consultation  upon  matters  of  instruction,  discipline,  Ac.  Tliere  is  a 
fortnightly  meeting,  attended  by  the  pupil  teachers,  at  which  the  director 
presides,  communicates  correspondence  from  former  graduates  now  teaching, 
listens  to  observations^  gives  advice^  and  attends  to  all  appropriate  Bubjecti. 
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There  are  three  donuitoriea  for  the  girls,  eadi  under  a  female  overacer,  and  five 
for  the  boys,  over  each  of  which  is  appointed  hy  tlie  director  one  of  the  pupU 
teachers,  who  thus  becomes  as  it  were  the  father  of  a  small  family  within  the 
large  one.  He  walks  out  with  them  on  Sunday,  takes  care  of  them  when 
iick,  and  watches  constantly  over  their  physical  and  moral  prosperity ;  and  thus 
becomes  well  initiated  both  in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  his  intended  career. 
They  also  eat  with  the  children,  and  of  the  some  food. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  connection  between  the  institution  and  its  graduates, 
a  monthly  gazette,  (Monaths-BIatt  von  Beuggen,)  has  been  published  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  give  information  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  encourage  its  charitable  friends.  The  director  also  maintains  a 
fSrequent  and  intimate  correspondence  with  graduates  of  both  departments,  for 
the  sake  of  assisting  them  by  good  advice  and  of  maintaining  a  favorable 
influence  over  them.* 

The  order  and  industry  exhibited  in  the  school  and  on  the  farm  are  worthy  of 
■n  praise.  Emulation  and  laudation  arc  not  employed  as  stimulants ;  M.  Zeller 
believing  with  Pestalozzi,  that  if  instruction  is  given,  and  discipUne  managed, 
in  the  right  way,  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  doing  right,  are 
abundantly  adequate  encouragements. 

Facts  seem  to  be  wanting  to  explain  the  general  tendency  of  the  pupils 
toward  mechanical  rather  than  agricultural  pursuits.  It  may  possibly  be 
partly  owing  to  deficient  development  of  that  occupation  at  the  institution,  to 
the  shortness  of  the  apprenticeship  8er>'cd  in  it  by  the  pupils,  to  the  relations  of 
graduates  to  their  families  at  leaving,  or  to  the  operations  of  tlie  committee  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  finding  situations.  In  his  last  report,  (for  1850,) 
jyL  Zeiler  has  seasonably  directed  attention  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  usual 
system  of  apprenticeship,  especially  in  to^^1ls;  the  apprentices,  instead  of  being 
as  formerly  lodged  in  their  mastcr^s  houses,  boarded  at  their  tables,  and  treated 
to  a  certain  extent  as  members  of  their  families,  are  now  obliged  to  find  board 
and  lodging  for  themselves,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  infiuences  and  temptations 
wiiich  often  ruin  them.  M.  Zeller  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  that  est;iblishment8 
ihould  be  erected  in  the  towns,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  econom- 
ical board  and  lodging  to  apprentices,  and  conducted  under  such  management 
as  might  avert  these  evils.  Indeed,  such  a  one  has  already  been  erected  at 
Sdnabourg,  for  graduates  from  the  school  at  Neuhof)  and  has  already  done  good. 
Tbe  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

^  Zeller^B  chief  publications,  besides  the  monthly  above  mentioned,  are  the 
ibUowing: 

The  TEACHi>'a  of  Experiekce,  (Lehken  der  Erfahbuko,)  for  christian 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  poor  schools.  Tliree  volumes :  Beuggen. 
1826-28. 
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nAOHSKS  of  poor  schools,  at  Beuggen.     Basle:  Balmenaier's.     1846. 

FBToaOLOOT,  founded  upon  experience,  for  parents,  educators  and  teacherSi 
«id for  domestic  instruction.    Stuttgart:  Steinkop£ 
25 
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C.  n.  Zellkr*s  "/y-W'*/**,  or  TeivldwjfK  ttf  Experit^nre  fur  the  Christian  Toachen 
of  Country  and  Potrr  i^rh^adji" — einbodu's  the  author's  long  cxi)crience  in  con- 
ducting the  school  for  drpliau  and  dcstituto  cliildren  at  Bcuggcn,  and  in  tnuning 
teuch'.TH   for  similar  schooln  in  (u-nnany  antl  »S\i'itzcrland.     The  introductorj 
cliaptcrs  develoj)  liLs  viuws  iis  to  the  thrco  great    divine  institutions   for  tiba 
oduuition  of  man — tlie  Family,  tho  .State  and  the  (Miurch.     The  school  whether 
managed  by  civil  or  e<'clesia.sti»d  authorities  arises  in  i>art  out  of  the  failure  of 
tlie  family  to  perfonn  its  functions  in  the  early  training  of  children,  and  in  part 
as  a  necessary  auxiliary,  to  enable  parents  collei'tively  as  a  portion  of  tba 
state  to  do  their  duty  better  tluui  under  most  circumstances,  they  will  or  can  do 
singl}-.     The  church  nmst  sanctity  by  its  appropriate  scrvict*,  both  the  fami^ 
and  tho  state.     AHer  distinguinhing  the  different  kinds  of  schools^  which  the 
sUite  has  been  comiK«lled  to  originate  or  aid.  to  rectify  the  want  of  insight,  oi 
affect i(m,  or  of  means  in  tiie  parents,  or  the  coiLse<[Uenees  of  utter  al»andonmfflt 
of  chililren  by  them,  lu?  i)n.»ci.'e<is  it)  sketch  the  histctrj'  of  education  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  especially  its  modern  developments  in  Gemmny.     AAer 
examining  thethet»rios  of  eduwition,  as  i)n.»iK)unded  by  the  teachings  of  Spener 
Frauke  and  other  repreaentatives  of  Pietism ;  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Campe  and 
others  of  the  Philanthropic  s<!hool,  and  8(;hools  wiiich  separated  from  it;  of 
Ernesti  and  other  advocate's  of  the  llumanistic  System  or  of  tho  old  writingi 
of  Greece  ajid  Rome  tw  tiie  principal  object  of  attention  in  the  superior  schools; 
of  Can(jn,  Rochow,  Hecker,  Felbiger,  the  founders  of  tho  Real  Schoolf  and 
improvers  of  the  popular  school  in  the  country  districts;    of  Pestulozzi  and 
the  influonco  of  his  writings,  anrl  of  his  institutions, — in  reinstating  the  famitf 
organization  and  bn^atiiing  the  fjimily  s]»irit  into  the  st^hool  and  its  teachings; 
of  Niemeyer,  in  tlie  orphan  house  of  JIalle,  who  undertook  to   work  out  stt 
KcKvtic  system  in  which  the  good  of  each  was  to  be  prL»served — tho  author  pro- 
ceeils  to  dev(.'lop  his  own  i<iea  of  tfchxtU  for  ilifjtt^iple^  and  esi)ecially  of  schools 
for  couritjij  (Ustricfy,  and  tor  the  jM)or,   whether  conducted  by  the  state^  the 
church,  or  any  nupilMT  of  parents,  or  persons  acting  in  behalf  of  parents. 

Jnstuu<-tion  and  DisciPLi.VF — all  the  christian  influences  which  bear  on  ths 
child's  cai)acity  of  knoiriufj,  and  all  tlaxse  which  bear  upon  his  heart  and  dispod- 
thn,  constitute  the  education  which  can  lie  given  in  the  school. 

Instruction  is  considi»red  in  n.ferenei.» to  its  fonn^  its imbstunce,  its  objecL  That 
form  of  instruction  is  best,  wliich  b<  best  litted  to  develop,  in  orderly  scries,  fhs 
child's  capacities  for  knowing,  tiiat  is,  which  enables  it  to  understand,  grssp^ 
retain  and  use,  what  is  taught,  or  has  yet  to  be  learned.  Its  substance  is  best^ 
when  the  tnitlis  which  the  child  luis  acquired  avo  most  needful  for  his  tempond 
and  spiritual  destination.  The  o])ject  is  but  att^iined,  when  the  child  is  prepared 
f«.»r  his  earthly  cjdling,  and  in  the  absence  of  earthly  supjwrt,  can  foel  a  faith  in 
God.  The  Ciipacities  of  the  cliild  to  l>e  developed  are,  1,  Tho  ctipncity  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  frc>m  the  outer  world ;  2,  of  n.'ceiving  impressions  from  tha 
inner  world,  (the  moral  sais*' ;)  3,  of  be(Y>ming  conscious  of  impressions  pn>" 
eeeding  fVom  either  sc.»urce ;  4,  of  reflection,  imagination  and  fancy ;  5,  of  on' 
derstantling,  (of  distinguishing :)  C,  of  reason ;  7,  of  curiosity,  (or  craving  to 
see,  hcjir,  &«)  8,  of  utterance ;  9,  of  believing ;  10,  of  executing,  (the  artistio 
(acuity.)  "When  these  capacities  exist  in  a  child,  so  as  to  give  readiness  to 
apprehend — they  constitute  ib>cHUif :  when  to  these  is  added  quickness  of  com- 
munication,  they  con.stitute  talaU;  when  to  these  is  added  invention  or 
discovery,  they  constitute  genius. 
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The  success  of  the  teacher  in  intellectual  training  will  depend  on  his  tact  and 
skill  in  giving  these  several  faculties  their  appropriate  and  timely  work.  The 
methods  of  doing  this  constitute  tlie  next  portion  of  the  treatise.  This  is  followed 
by  the  subject  of  discipline — the  culture  of  the  heart  and  moral  nature ;  and  in 
this,  Zeller  lays  great  stress  on  the  jwwer  of  example — the  "  unconscious  tuition" 
of  the  character,  manners,  language,  voice,  and  all  that  make  up  the  daily  life  of 
the  teacher,  as  shown  in  the  followning  extract. 

Young  minds  can  at  all  times  be  acted  upon  without  words,  simply  by  exain]>!o. 
The  further  any  person  is  from  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  more  does  he  expt'rienco 
this  influence.  The  leas  his  mind  is  developed,  the  more  is  he  urged  by  a  pro- 
pensity to  imitatey  to  direct  and  govern  himself  according  to  what  he  sees  and 
hears  in  the  society  of  other  men,  better,  older,  stronger,  more  skillful,  and  more 
experienced  than  himself.  This  is  a  truth  that  can  not  be  too  often  dwelt  upon, 
especially  in  these  days,  when  wo  attribute  so  many  wonders  to  the  power  of 
words.  Yes ;  example  alone,  a  life  of  practice  without  display,  exercises  a  most 
marked  influence  on  the  soul,  the  character,  and  the  will ;  for  the  conduct  of  a 
man  is  the  true  expression  of  his  being,  and  gives  a  tone  to  (or  animates)  every 
thing  around  him ;  consequently  nothing  can  remain  uninfluenced  within  the 
sphere  of  a  living  being.  There  emanates  from  the  active  noiselem  life  of  a  single 
individual,  power  which  is  to  others,  either  *^  a  savour  of  life  unto  Ufe,  or  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death.'* 

This  explains  to  us  why  parents,  simple,  and  without  culture,  especially  mothers, 
who  perhaps  have  never  opened  a  book  on  education,  and  speak  very  little  to  their 
children,  yet  offer  them  every  day  the  example  of  a  lively  affecUon,  and  a  well- 
employed  though  retired  life,  bestow  an  excellent  education  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  ^e  children  of  well  instructed  parents  frequently  turn  out  ill,  who 
have  been  acted  upon  by  words  alone,  rather  than  by  example,  and  who  contem- 
plate around  them  a  class  of  beings  who  exercise  no  good  moral  influence.  Alas ! 
that  all  parents  and  instructors  knew  how  much  power  there  is  in  being  virtuous, 
and  how  little  in  only  appearing  to  be  so ! 

There  can  never  be  any  e^cacious  or  happy  influence  in  the  example  of  a 
hypocrite.  Many  people  avoid  showing  before  children  what  they  really  are ;  they 
speak  and  act  in  their  presence  as  persons  of  morality,  modesty,  and  piety ;  but  it 
tt  only  a  oloak  to  cover  their  internal  corruption,  their  self  love,  and  want  of 
charity.  These  are  hypocrites ;  their  piety  is  but  babbling,  a  tongue  which  they 
have  learned,  as  we  learn  a  foreign  language,  but  it  is  not  their  mother  tongue ; 
ihe  fruit  is  of  no  greater  value  than  the  tree  which  produces  it. 

It  concerns  all  who  are  called  to  occupy  themselves  in  education,  to  consider  the 
holy  lesson  taught  by  a  well  beloved  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  in  these  words :  "  Be 
thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in 
ftith,  in  purity."  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  "In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of 
good  works  ;  in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech, 
that  can  not  be  condemned ;  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed, 
having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you.''    Titus  ii.  7,  8. 

Here  we  address  the  following  exhortations  to  all  persons,  parents  or  tutors, 
who  are  charged  with  the  task  of  education,  beseeching  them  to  give  serious 
attention  thereto. 

1.  Be  what  the  children  ought  to  be. 

2.  Do  what  they  ought  to  do. 

3.  Avoid  what  they  should  avoid. 

4.  Aim  always  that,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  but  also  in  their 
abeenee,  your  oonduot  may  serve  them  for  an  example. 

5.  Are  any  among  them  defective  ?  examine  what  you  are  yourself ^  what  yon 
do,  what  you  avoid ;  in  a  word,  your  whole  conduct. 

6.  Do  you  discover  in  yourself  defects,  sins,  wanderings  ?  Begin  by  improving 
jourself,  and  seek  afterwards  to  improve  your  children. 

7.  Think  well  that  those  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  are  often  only  the  re 
flection  of  yourself. 

8.  If  yon  lead  a  life  of  penitence,  and  seek  daily  to  have  grace  given  you,  it  will 
fte  imputed  to  yoo,  and  through  you  to  your  children. 
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9.  If  jaa  tlvm^  Mek  lyMn/b  goidmoe,  your  ohfldnn  will  moM  wOlii^^  b» 
direoted  by  yoa. 

10.  The  more  obedient  yoa  are  to  Ood.  the  more  obedient  will  your  ohildreii  b» 
to  yon ;  thm  in  hii  childhood  the  wise  Solomon  asked  of  the  Lord  **  an  obedknt 
heart,''  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  and  gorem  hia  people. 

11.  Am  Boon  aa  the  maater  beoomea  Inkewarm  in  oomnrankm  with  God,  thai 
Inkewarmneaa  will  extend  itaelf  among  hia  pupila. 

12.  That  which  forma  a  wall  of  aeparation  between  God  and  yooradf^  will  be  a 
aooroe  of  evil  to  yoor  children. 

13.  An  example  in  which  kyre  doea  not  fbnn  a  dhief  ftatore,  Sa  but  aa  the  Viffai 
of  the  moon ;  it  ia  cold  and  feeble. 

14.  An  example  animated  by  an  ardent  and  ainoere  lore,  diinea  Gin  the  aa| 
it  wanna  and  inTigoratea. 


Vn  JACOB  VEHRII * 

AT 

HOFWYL  AND  KRUITZLINGEN. 


No  name  is  more  indissolubly  associated  with  the  origin  and  successful 
establishment  of  agricultural  schools  for  the  poor,  and  for  teachers  of 
country  schools,  than  that  of  Jacob  Vchrli.  Without  his  entire  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  sweet  and  attractive  personal  character  and  vast  prac- 
tical ability,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  either  Pestalozzi,  by  his 
desultory  and  distinctively  unpractical  labors,  or  Fellenberg,  amongst  the 
vast  and  varied  operations  necessary  to  carry  forward  his  comprehensive 
and  rather  complicated  plans,  would  ever  have  worked  out  this  single 
problem  of  educational  reform  to  its  present  state  of  triumphant  and 
widely  influential  demonstration. 

Jacob  Vehrli,  was  the  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster  in  the  Canton  of 
Thurgovise;  and  was  bom  in  1790.  Ho  was  only  seventeen,  when  his 
father,  becoming  profoundly  interested  in  Fellenberg's  enterprise  at  Ilofwyl, 
entreated  him  to  employ  the  youth  in  executing  the  projected  plan  of  a 
school  for  the  poor,  two  teachers  having  already  failed  in  it  Fellenberg 
received  him  at  first  into  his  own  family,  but  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  character  that  before  the  end  of  a  year,  he  placed  him  in  the  farm- 
house where  the  school  was  to  be  established,  with  three  pupils,  fresh 
from  mendicancy  on  the  highways.  Vehrli  made  himself  the  friend  and 
associate  of  these  young  outcasts,  lived  on  their  vegetable  diet,  slept  on 
straw  beds  as  they  did,  and  in  a  short  time  had  both  firmly  established 
himself  as  a  new  and  beloved  parent  and  guide  to  the  youths,  and  has 
securely  founded  the  Vehrli  School,  or  agricultural  school  for  the  poor, 
which  was  in  fact,  though  not  generally  so  considered,  the  chiefest  and 
best  beloved  of  the  institutions  at  Ilo^yl,  as  being  that  through  which 
Fellenberg  hoped  to  effect  something  toward  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
of  the  Swiss  population ;  and  which  is  moreover  now  the  only  surviving 
portion  of  all  the  schools  there. 

Under  the  incomparable  power  of  Vehrli's  character  and  skillful 
management,  the  school  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  stability  and 
reputation,  until  it  became  necessary  to  employ  assistants,  and  to  subdi- 
vide it,  by  establishing,  in  1827,  the  colony  of  Maykirch,  with  six  pupils 
from  the  Vehrli  School,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  older  pupils. 
Within  a  few  years  this  colony  had  built  itself  a  complete  house,  with 
bams  and  oflOices,  brought  some  fifteen  acres  under  cultivation,  and  become 
a  self-supporting  institution. 

*  Often  ipelled  WehrU. 
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As  the  Yehrli  School  grew,  a  department,  also  part  of  the  original 
design,  including  ultimately  twenty  pupils,  was  set  apart  for  traiEiizig 
teachers  for  the  country  schools. 

Having  remained  at  Uofwyl  twenty-six  years,  Yehrli  left  the  place,  to 
become  director  of  the  school  for  country  teachers  at  Eruitzlingen,  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  where  he  yet  remains,  devoting  a  vigorous  old  age,  and 
the  treasures  of  a  half  century's  experience,  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  noble  and  patriotic  purjjoses  for  which  his  whole  life  has  been  given. 

Amongst  his  pupils,  Yehrli  has  always  appeared  as  a  kind  and  beloved 
elder  brother,  rather  than  as  a  person  of  superior  authority  or  merely  dis- 
ciplinary power.  His  punishments  were  a  private  and  afTectionatc  admoni- 
tion ;  a  more  public  one,  deprivation  of  society  or  meals  or  play ;  in  the  last 
resort,  a  light  corporal  infliction  administered  in  private,  some  time  after 
the  fault,  and  with  kind  preparatory  remonstrances ;  if  these  means  fiuled, 
dismission  was  preferred  to  further  compulsion.  Love  was  the  prevailing 
influence ;  faith  in  human  capacity  of  improvement,  and  in  the  support 
of  religion,  the  basis  of  all  action  ;  and  kindness,  the  principle  of  right, 
and  desire  of  self-improvement  and  the  good  of  others,  the  regulating  and 
stimulating  forces  of  the  school.  The  course  of  eclucation  was  calculated 
to  prepare  the  pupils  well  and  faithfully  to  fill  the  places  allotted  them, 
under  the  stringent  classification  of  European  society,  as  fanners  and  farm 
laborers,  or  as  country  school  masters ;  a  course  too  limited  for  absolute 
imitation  in  a  country  truly  free,  but  of  the  very  utmost  excellence,  BO 
far  as  it  was  actually  developed ;  defective  not  in  its  kind,  but  in  its  scope. 
The  children  were  received  at  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and 
remained  until  eighteen  or  twenty ;  the  latter  portion  of  their  stay  being 
mainly  in  honorable  fulflllment  of  their  implied  obligation  to  reimburse  M. 
de  Fellenberg,  by  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  for  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining them  through  their  earlier  and  more  helpless  years.  Many  of 
them  were  picked  up  from  the  highways,  from  beggary  and  vagrancy  and 
trained  into  well-behaved  and  useful  men.  They  had  each  a  sleeping- 
room,  small  and  poor,  such  as  a  laboring  man  must  expect  to  occupy,  bat 
neatly  kept  The  clothing  was  uniform ;  in  summer  of  coarse  linen,  in 
winter  of  woolen ;  they  were  used  to  go  bareheaded  all  the  year,  and 
barefooted  in  summer.  The  diet  was  simple ;  chiefly  bread,  vegetables, 
soup  and  milk,  with  meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  wine  (of  Swiss  home 
manufacture,  and  very  nearly  like  ordinary  cider,)  on  three  or  four  great 
occasions,  such  as  the  new  year,  the  harvest  home,  and  the  birth-day  of 
Yehrli,  which  latter  was  celebrated  with  remarablo  and  touching  demon- 
strations of  love  and  gratitude  from  the  pupils.  The  time  devoted  to  fium 
labor  was  from  ten  hours  to  seventeen,  (such  an  exertion  being  voluntary, 
and  not  allowed  except  in  some  urgent  case,)  in  summer,  and  from  seven 
to  nine  in  winter.  Instruction  usually  wholly  occupied  three  or  four  hours 
in  summer,  and  five  or  six  in  winter.  But  the  whole  life  of  the  pupil  was 
made  an  instruction,  by  the  diligent  use  of  every  opportunity  of  conversation 
or  intercourse;  and  sabjects  or  questions  were  proposed  for  consideration 
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during  working  hours,  to  be  discussed  or  answered  at  the  general  meeting 
in  the  evening.  The  course  of  instruction  included  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  the  elements  of  drawing,  surveying,  and 
mensuration,  music  and  singing,  and  a  general  rudimentary  training  in 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  especially  so  far  as  the  natural  phenomena 
and  productions  of  their  daily  life  and  immediate  neighborhood  furnished 
materials.  Besides  the  field  and  home  labor  of  the  farm,  they  were  also 
taught  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  household  duties,  and  to  sew  enough 
to  enable  them  to  mend  their  own  clothca  The  stimulus  of  emulation  or 
reward  was  diligently  avoided ;  no  commendation  being  used  except  the 
appearance  of  pleasure  in  the  teacher,  or  the  words,  "  That  is  right" 
The  reward  for  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  was  their  satisfaction  in  attain- 
ment, in  self-control,  in  self-respect,  and  in  power  of  execution,  and  in 
doing  good. 

In  his  management  of  the  school  for  teachers  at  Kruitzlingen,  Yehrli 
has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  same  general  principles.  His  long  experi- 
ence in  training  poor  children  enables  him  to  train  teachers  for  poor  chil- 
dren, with  rare  and  singularly  ada])tcd  skill.  In  some  letters  by  K.  G. 
Lessmullcr,  of  Dresden,  published  in  the  Saxon  Church  Gazette;,  (1846, 
Na  8,)  there  is  a  characteristic,  but  casual  view  of  Velirli.  "  His  pupils" 
says  Lessmuller,  "  are  not  permitted  to  acquire  habits  of  refinement  which 
could  not  assist  them  in  their  future  experience,  but,  aside  from  their 
special  instruction  in  teaching,  they  are  taught  such  other  acquirements 
as  may  be  useful,  not  only  to  the  children  under  their  charge,  but  to  their 
parents  also.  Accordingly,  they  not  only  study  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, but  are  required  to  put  their  knowledge  into  practice  in  detail  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  Yehrli  and  his  wife  setting  the  example.  I 
myself  found  them  both,  with  a  company  of  pupils,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  busy  at  harvesting.  In  strengthening  and  hardening  his 
own  body,  Yehrli  serves  as  an  excellent  model  for  his  pupils ;  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself  how  thoroughly  he  has  inured  him- 
self to  the  weather.  At  my  departure  he  accompanied  me  during  about 
four  hours,  to  direct  me  in  the  road,  through  a  pretty  heavy  rain,  with- 
out any  covering  on  his  head,  and  as  he  maintained,  without  any  risk  of 
injuring  his  health." 

The  fifty  years  of  Yehrli's  labors  have  not  been  without  fruit  Althou  gh 
the  reform  and  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  Swiss  people  has  not  been 
so  great  as  he  hoped  for,  it  has  been  appreciable  and  important  Still,  it 
is  probable  that  the  greatest  result  has  been  the  general  diffusion  through- 
out Europe  of  his  principles  and  practice  in  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  of  refuge  and  reform  for  the  young.  All  the  Swiss  estab- 
lishments, thirty  or  forty  in  number,  with  hardly  an  exception,  follow  the 
example  of  the  Yehrli  School,  and  of  Kruitzlingen,  in  regard  to  the  course 
of  training  and  general  design  and  management ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
tfaem  are  actually  under  the  direction  of  Yehrli's  former  pupils.  But  this 
is  not  alL  The  example  has  been  followed  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
JUid.    The  training  school  at  Battersea,  Lady  Byron's  school  at  Ealing, 
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the  school  at  Beuggen,  in  Baden,  the  Rauhe  Haus,  at  Hamhurg ;  indeed, 
the  large  majority  of  all  the  modem  European  institutions  for  assisting  or 
reforming  vicious  or  unfortunate  children,  have  been  organized  upon  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Hofwyl,  or  Kruitzlingen. 

Thus,  the  efforts  of  Yehrli  may  be  considered  as  having  attained,  if  not 
perfect  success,  yet  a  much  greater  measure  of  it  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  benevolent  worker  for  the  good  of  his  kind.  He  has  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  already  widely  known,  and  every  where  approved,  and  so 
lofty  that  it  will  scarcely  be  raised,  for  the  creation  of  a  class  of  institu- 
tions already  numerous,  daily  increasing  in  number,  yet  hardly  having 
commenced  their  work,  whose  future  influence  in  preventing  and  repress- 
ing vice  and  unhappincss  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  will  be 
valuable  beyond  all  computation. 

We  append  several  interesting  notices  of  Vehrli  and  his  school,  by 
visitors  every  way  competent  to  judge  fairly  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 
We  begin  with  a  description  by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth 

The  normal  schooi  at  Kruiizlingen  is  in  tne  summer  palace  of  the  former 
abbot  of  the  convent  of  that  name,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  about 
one  mile  from  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  pupils  are  sent  thither  from  the  several 
communes  of  the  canton,  to  be  trained  three  years  by  Vehrli,  before  they  take 
charge  of  ihc  communal  schools.  Their  expenses  are  borne  in  part  by  the  com- 
mune, and  partly  by  the  council  of  the  canton.  We  found  ninety  young  men, 
apparently  from  eij^hteen  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  m  the 
school.  Vehrli  welcomed  us  with  frankness  and  simplicity,  which  at  once  won 
our  confidence.  We  joined  him  at  his  frugal  meal.  He  pointed  to  the  viands, 
which  were  coarse,  and  said, — "  I  am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other 
than  I  am,  the  teacher  of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry.  You  are  welcome  to  my 
meal :  it  is  coarse  and  homely,  but  it  is  offered  cordially." 

We  sat  down  with  him.  **  These  potatoes,"  he  said,  "  are  our  own.  We 
won  them  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  need  no  dainties,  for  our  appetite  is 

Sained  by  labor,  and  the  fniit  of  our  toil  is  always  savory."  This  introduced 
le  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  labored 
daily  some  hours  in  a  garden  of  several  acres  attached  to  the  house,  and  that 
they  performed  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the  household.  When  we  walked  oat 
with  Vehrli,  we  found  them  in  the  garden  digging,  and  carrj'ing  on  other  gar- 
den operations,  with  great  assiduity.  Others  were  sawing  wood  into  logs,  and 
chopping  it  into  billets  in  the  court-yard.  Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes 
on  tneir  backs,  or  baskets  of  recently  gathered  vegetables.  Others  laoored  In 
the  domestic  duties  of  the  household. 

After  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their  out-door  labors  terminated, 
and  they  returned  in  an  orderly  manner,  with  all  their  implements,  to  the  court- 
yard, wnere  having  deposited  them,  thrown  off  their  frocks,  and  washed,  they 
reassembled  in  their  respective  class-rooms. 

We  soon  followed  them.  Here  we  listened  to  lessons  in  mathematics,  prov- 
ing that  they  were  well-grounded  in  the  elementary  parts  of  that  science.  We 
saw  them  drawing  from  models  with  considerable  skill  and  precision,  and  heard 
them  instructed  in  the  laws  of  perspective.  We  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the 
code  of  the  canton,  and  to  instruction  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  We  were 
informed  that  their  instruction  extended  to  the  language  of  the  canton,  its  con- 
struction and  grammar,  and  especially  to  the  history  of  Switzerland ;  arithme- 
tic; mensuration;  such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics  as 
might  enable  them  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  mechani- 
cal forces ;  some  acquaintance  with  astronomy.  They  had  continual  lessons 
in  pedagogy,  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  teachmg,  which  they  practiced  in  the 
neighboring  village  school.  We  were  assured  that  their  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scnptures,  and  other  religious  knowledge,  was  a  constant  subject  of  solicitude. 

The  following  extract  from  Vehrli's  address  at  the  first  examination  of  the 
nnpils,  in  1837,  will  best  explain  the  spirit  that  governs  the  seminary,  and  the 
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atlenUoQ  paid  there  to  what  we  believe  has  been  too  oAen  neglected  in  this 
couninr — the  education  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  as  distinct  irom  the  cultiva- 
tion 01  the  intellecL  It  may  appear  strange  to  English  habits  to  assign  so 
grominent  a  place  in  an  educational  institution  to  the  following  points,  but  the 
idication  here  given  of  the  superior  care  bestowed  in  the  formation  of  the 
eharacter,  to  what  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  forms  in  our  view 
the  chief  charm  and  merit  in  this  and  several  other  Swiss  seminaries,  and  is 
what  we  have  labored  to  impress  on  the  institution  we  have  founded.  To  those 
who  can  enter  into  its  spirit,  the  following  extract  will  not  appear  tinctured 
with  too  sanguine  views : — 

"  The  course  of  life  in  this  seminary  is  three-fold. 

"  1st. — Life  in  the  home  circle,  or  family  life. 

"2nd. — Life  in  the  school-room. 

"3rd. — Life  beyond  the  walls  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

"I  place  the  family  life  first,  for  here  the  truest  education  is  imparted ;  here 
the  future  teacher  can  best  receive  that  cultivation  of  the  character  and  feelings 
which  will  fit  him  to  direct  those,  who  are  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  the  ways  of 
piety  and  truth. 

"  A  well-arranged  family  circle  is  the  place  where  each  member,  by  partici- 
pating in  the  others'  joys  and  sorrows,  pleasures  and  misfortunes,  by  teaching, 
advice,  consolation,  and  example,  is  inspired  with  sentiments  of  single-minded- 
ness,  of  charity,  of  mutual  confidence,  of  noble  thoughts,  of  high  feelings,  and 
of  virtue. 

"  In  such  a  circle  can  a  true  religious  sense  take  the  firmest  and  the  deepest 
root  Here  it  is  that  the  principles  of  Christian  feeling  can  best  be  laid,  where 
opportunity  is  continually  given  for  the  exercise  of  afl^ection  and  charity,  which 
are  the  first  virtues  that  should  distinguish  a  teacher's  mind.  Here  it  is  that 
kindness  and  earnestness  can  most  surely  form  the  young  members  to  be  good 
and  intelligent  men,  and  that  each  is  most  willing  to  learn  and  receive  an  im- 
press  from  his  fellow.  He  who  is  brought  up  in  such  a  circle,  who  thus  recog- 
nizes all  his  fellow-men  as  brothers,  serves  tnem  with  willingness  whenever  he 
can,  treats  all  his  race  as  one  family,  loves  them,  and  God  their  father  above 
all,  how  richly  does  such  a  one  scatter  blessings  around !  What  earnestness 
does  he  show  in  all  his  doings  and  conduct,  what  devotion  especially  does  he 
display  in  the  business  of  a  teacher !  How  diflferently  from  him  does  that  mas- 
ter enter  and  leave  his  school,  whose  feelings  are  dead  to  a  sense  of  piety,  and 
whose  heart  never  beats  in  unison  with  the  joys  of  family  life. 

"  Where  is  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  described  most  pleasantly  occupied  1 
In  his  school  amongst  his  children,  with  them  in  the  house  of  God  or  m  the 
family  circle,  and  wherever  he  can  be  graving  or  receiving  instruction.  A  great 
man  nas  expressed,  perhaps  too  strongly,  '  I  never  wish  to  see  a  teacher  who 
can  not  sing.'  With  more  reason  I  would  maintain,  that  a  teacher  to  whom  a 
sense  of  the  pleasures  of  a  well-arranged  family  is  wanting,  and  who  fails  to 
recognize  in  it  a  well-grounded  religious  influence,  should  never  enter  a  school- 
room." 

As  we  returned  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court-yard  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms,  and  the  evening  being 
tranquil  and  warm,  the  windows  were  ihrown  up,  and  we  shortly  afterwara 
heara  them  sing  in  excellent  harmony.  As  soon  as  this  song  baa  ceased  we 
sent  a  message  to  request  another,  with  which  we  had  become  familiar  in  our 
Tisits  to  the  Swiss  schools ;  and  thus,  in  succession,  we  called  for  song  after 
song  of  Nageli,  imagining  that  we  were  only  directing  them  at  their  usu^hour 
of  instruction  in  vocal  music.  There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but 
excellent  harmony.  When  we  had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  us 
to  ascend  into  the  room  where  the  pupils  were  assembled.  We  followed  him, 
«Dd  on  entering  the  apartment,  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  whole 
school,  during  the  period  we  had  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songs  their 
evening  employment  of  peeling  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans  which  they  had  gathered  in  the  garden.  As  we  stood 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  till  prayers  were  announced.  Supper  had 
been  previously  taken.  AAer  prayers,  Vehrli,  walking  about  the  apartment, 
conversed  with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  mingling  with 
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his  conversation  sach  frieDdly  admonition  as  sprang  from  the  incidents,  and 
then  lifting  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  heaven,  and 
dismissed  them  to  rest. 

We  spent  two  days  with  great  interest  in  this  establishment.  Vehrli  had 
ever  on  his  lips : — "  We  are  peasant's  sons.  We  would  not  be  ignorant  of  oar 
duties,  but  God  forbid  that  knowledge  should  make  us  despise  the  simplicity  of 
our  lives.  The  earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  gather  our  food  from  her  breast, 
but  while  we  peasants  labor  for  our  daily  food,  we  raav  learn  many  lessons 
from  our  mother  earth.  There  is  no  knowledge  in  Iwofcs  like  an  immediate 
converge  with  nature,  and  those  that  dig  the  soil  have  nearest  communion  with 
her.  Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  this  is  the  thought  that  can  make  a  pea- 
sant's life  .sweet,  and  his  toil  a  luxur>'.  I  know  it,  for  see  my  hands  are  homy 
with  toil.  The  lot  of  men  is  very  equal,  and  wisdom  consists  in  the  discoveiy 
of  the  truth  that  what  is  irif/u>ut  is  not  the  source  of  sorrow,  but  that  which  is 
within.  A  peasant  may  be  happier  than  a  prince  if  his  conscience  be  pure  before 
God,  and  he  learn  nut  onlv  contentment,  but  joy,  in  the  life  of  labor  which  is  to 
prepare  him  for  the  life  of  heaven." 

This  was  the  theme  always  on  Vchrli's  lips.  Expressed  with  more  or  less 
perspicuity,  his  main  thoujfhi  seemed  to  be  that  poverty,  rightly  understood, 
was  no  misfortune.  He  regarded  it  as  a  sphere  of  human  exertion  and  human 
trial,  preparatory  to  the  change  of  existence,  hut  offering  its  own  sources  of  en- 
joyment as  abundantly  as  any  other.  "  We  are  all  equal,"  he  said,  '•  before 
God;  why  should  the  son  of  a  peasant  envy  a  prince,  or  the  lily  an  oak  ;  are 
they  not  both  God's  creatures  V* 

We  were  greatly  charmed  in  this  school  by  the  union  of  comparatively  hi^h 
intellectual  attainments  amonjjthe  scholars,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  lile, 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  humblest  menial  labor.  Their  loml  was  of  the  coarsest 
character,  consisting  chielly  of  vegetables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread.  They 
rose  between  four  and  five,  look  three  meals  in  the  day,  the  last  about  six,  and 
retired  to  rest  at  nine.    They  seemed  happy  in  their  lot. 

Some  of  the  other  normal  schools  of  Switzeiland  are  remarkable  for  the  same 
simplicity  in  their  domestic  arrangements,  though  the  students  exceed  in  their 
intellectiial  attainments  all  notions  prevalent  in  England  of  what  should  be 
taught  in  such  schools.  Thus  in  the  normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Berne  the 
pupils  worked  in  the  fields  during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  spent  the  rest  in 
mielleciual  labor.  They  were  clad  in  the  coarsest  dresses  of  the  peasantry, 
wore  wooden  shoes,  and  were  without  stockings.  Their  intellectual  attain- 
ments, however,  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  to  shame  the  masters  of  most 
of  our  best  elementary  schools. 

Such  m«m,  we  felt  assured,  would  go  forth  cheerfully  to  their  humble  village 
homes  to  spread  the  doctrine  which  Vehrli  taught  of  peace  and  contentment  in 
virtuous  exertion ;  and  men  similarly  trained  appeared  to  us  best  fitted  for  the 
labor  of  reclaiming  the  pauper  youth  of  England  to  the  virtues,  and  restoring 
them  to  the  happiness,  of  her  best  instructed  peasantry. 

A  brother  of  Dr.  Kay,  in  his  "  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and 
Europe,"  thus  speaks  of  Vehrli : 

"  I  saw  Vehrli  twice.  The  first  time  I  found  him  clad  in  a  plain  coarse 
tweed  vest,  at  work  upon  his  fields ;  and  on  my  second  visit,  he  was  busily 
engaged  with  his  boys  in  repairing  the  plam  wooden  furniture  of  his 
house,  and  the  handles,  &c.,  of  his  farming  tools.  He  said  to  me,  *  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  any  grandeur  in  our  house ;  my  boys  are  all  to  b« 
engaged  among  our  peasants,  and  I  teach  them  to  sympathize  with  those 


plainest  possible         ^     _      

the  laborer's  fare  was  no  better,  and  that  therefore  tlie  laborer's  compan- 
ion and  teacher  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  result  of  this  simple  life  is, 
that  \vlule  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  schoolmasters,  who  have  been 
admirably  instructed  at  Normal  schools,  but  who  have  never  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  habits  which  Vehrli's  pupils 
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receive,  often  become  discontented  with  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's 
life,  the  young  men,  who  have  left  Vehrli's  school,  are  found  to  persevere 
wim  cheerfuhiess  and  Christian  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  instruction  and 
social  reformation. 

Throughout  Switzerland,  Vehrli's  school  is  looked  on  as  the  pattem. 
and  in  all  the  other  Normal  Schools  they  are  gradually  adopting  his  views 
relative  to  the  education  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  thus  particularly  noticed  the  necessity  of  a  great  simplicity  in 
the  daily  life  of  a  pupil-teacher,  as  I  fear  this  important  part  of  a  school- 
master's training  is  almost  entirely  neglected  in  several  oi  the  few  Normal 
schools  we  at  present  possess.  We  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
easy  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  acquired  habits  of  life  fitting  him  for  the 
higher  circles  of  society,  to  associate  with  the  poor,  without  any  previous 
training.  No  mistake  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  poor.  An  instructed  man,  accustomed  for  several  years 
to  the  society  of  intellectual  professors  and  companions,  without  having 
any  thing  to  remind  him  of,  still  less  to  habituate  him  to  communication 
with,  the  humble  class  amoncj  whom  he  is  afterward  to  live,  must  feel 
considerable  reluctance,  if  not  decided  disgust,  when  he  finds  himself 
called  on  to  associate  with  the  simple,  rude,  and  uneducated  poor.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this,  requires  as  careful  a  training  as  to  enable  him  to 
teach ;  and  although  men  are  found,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  whose 
Christian  philanthropy  triumph  over  the  defects  of  their  education,  yet,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  dissimilarity  of  tastes  between  the  teacher  and 
his  associates,  must  at  least  curtail  his  power  of  doing  good,  even  if  it 
does  not  actufilly  cause  him  to  neglect  altogether  the  principal  of  his  du- 
ties, from  that  natural  repugnance  which  he  cannot  surmount.  To  teach 
the  poor  effectively,  we  must  choose  the  teachers  from  among  themselves ; 
and  during  their  education  we  must  continually  accustom  them  to  the 
humble  character  of  their  former  lives,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  future 
associates.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  clearly  understood 
this  truth.  She  has  perceived  from  the  first,  with  that  sagacity  which 
has  marked  all  her  worldly  policy,  that  to  obtain  men  who  would  really 
understand  and  sympatliize  with  the  poor,  and  who  would  feel  no  disgust 
for  the  greatest  duty  of  a  priest's  life,  the  visiUition  of  the  meanest  hovels, 
she  must  take  her  teachers  from  the  poor  themselves,  and  keep  their  minds 
continually  habituated  to  a  toilsome  and  humble  life,  whilst  receiving  edu- 
cation fitting  them  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people.  The  greater 
part,  therefore,  of  her  priests  are  chosen  from  the  poorer  classes.  The 
poor  know  that  these  priests  can  understand  their  necessities,  can  sympa- 
thize with  their  sufferings,  and  can  visit  their  simple  firesides  without 
disgust.     Whilst,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  peasant  respects  his 

griest  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  office  he  fills  and  for  the  education 
e  has  received,  there  is  none  of  that  painful  sense  of  separation  between 
them,  which  exists,  where  the  peasant  feels  that  his  reUgious  minister 
belongs  to  another  class  and  can  never  perfectly  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion, the  wants,  and  the  troubles  of  the  poor.  Still  less  does  such  a  reli- 
S'ous  minister  feel  any  difficulty  in  his  communications  with  the  poor. 
e  visits  the  meanest  hovel  without  disgust,  he  associates  with  the 
laborer  without  any  danger  of  exhibiting  an  insolent  air  of  worldly  supe- 
riority, and  knowing  what  a  laborer's  feelings  are,  he  communicates  with 
him  without  embarrassment,  without  reserve,  and  above  all,  without 
superciliousness. 

in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  priest  is  not  only  the  spirit- 
ual adviser,  but  he  is  also  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  laborer,  and 
that  too,  naturally,  without  any  difficulty  to  himself,  and  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.    An  Englishman  would  scarcely  believe  me,  were  I 
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to  deacribe  how  the  priests^  in  the  Catholic  cantons,  may  be  seen 
tiDff  with  the  peasants. 

In  this  countryj  where  the  clergyman  is  so  far  separated  from  the  poor 
man  by  his  station  in  society,  his  associations,  habits,  and  education,  it  be- 
comes doubly  important  that  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Church  should  be  a 
connecting  link  between  the  clergyman  and  his  flock.  He  ought  to  be  the 
adjutant  of  the  clergyman,  capable  by  his  education  to  be  indeed  his 
assistant,  and  strictly  united  by  his  habits  to  the  poor,  among  whom  he 
ouffht  with  cheerfulness  to  labor. 

Deeply  grieved  am  I.  then,  to  see  that  in  some  of  our  Normal  schools 
we  have  not  only  abanaoned  the  idea  of  labor  being  a  necessary  part  of 
the  discipline  of  a  Normal  school,  but  that  we  are  accustoming  the  pupil- 
teachers  to  manners  of  dress  'and  living  far,  far  above  those  of  the  poor, 
among  whom  they  must  afterward  live,  and  with  whom  they  ought 
continually  to  associate.  The  life  of  a  pupil-teacher  in  a  Normal  school 
ouffht  to  be  such,  that  when  he  leaves  it  for  his  villaige  school,  he  shall 
find  his  new  position  one  of  greater  ease  and  comfort  tmm  the  one  he  has 
left,  and  that  ne  may  feel  no  disgust  for  the  laborious  drudgery  that  must 
fall  to  his  lot  in  such  a  situation. 

M.  Prosper  Dumont,  in  his  treatise*  on  Normal  Schools,  published  in 
Paris,  in  1841,  commends  the  Normal  School  of  Vehrli,  "  as  an  excellent 
model  for  educating  teachers  for  country  schools."  So  profoundly  was 
he  impressed  by  the  character  of  this  practical  educator,  and  the  results 
of  his  teaching  and  example,that  he  regards  Vehrli  "  as  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  Normal  teacher, — the  religious  and  well-informed  laborer,  ca- 
pable of  demonstrating,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  to  working  men,  that 
enlightened  and  elevated  sentiments  are  not  incompatible  with  manual 
labor.  All  is  here  combined  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  a  country 
teacher;  the  example  is  always  placed  by  the  side  of  the  precept;  all 
instruction  is  mutually  connected,  and  illustrative  of  each  other;  the 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  development  go  along  together.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  ped&igogic — the  pupil  teacher  imbibes  the  spirit  of  his  vo- 
cation at  every  pore.  That  which  strikes  most  is  the  happy  application 
of  the  best  principles  of  education,  and  the  profoundly  Christian  spirit,  with 
out  ostentation,  which  characterizes  every  portion  of  the  detaiL" 

-■ n 1 —~ 

*  M.  Dumont  received  the  prise  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sd- 
ences,  in  1838,  for  the  best  discussion  of  the  question :  "  What  degree  of  perfectioB 
may  the  establishment  of  primary  Normal  Schools  acquire,  considering  them  in  their  it 
lation  to  the  moral  education  of  youth  V* 

The  title  of  the  work  is  **  De  rEducaiion  Populaire  et  des  Ecoles  Nonnslet 
maiies."    Paris,  I84I. 
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School,  established  by  tlie  legislature,  was  opened  in  October,  1855,  in 
a  building  temporarily  secured  for  the  purpose,  until  the  completion 
of  the  elegant  and  commodious  edifice  provided  by  the  citizens  of 
Trenton,  and  now  occupied  by  the  institution.  After  the  Normal 
School  had  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  vindi- 
cate its  utility,  and  importance  to  the  great  scheme  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  to  turn  the  strong  tide  of  opposition  which  was  at  first 
brought  to  bear  against  it,  Mr.  Farnum  again  appeared  before  the 
trustees  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Normal  School  edifice, 
and  made  a  proposition  still  more  liberal  Uian  tliat  originally  Ifud 
before  that  body.  lie  not  only  offered  to  place  the  building  which 
he  had  erected,  and  furnished,  freely  at  their  disposal,  but  proposed 
that,  if  a  preparatory  school  should  he  opened  therein,  auxiliary  to  the 
State  Normal  School,  he  would  defray  its  entire  expenses  for  at  least 
one  year.  lie  also  agreed,  that  the  entire  property,  together  with  an 
endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  should  be  left  at  his  decease, 
in  trast  for  the  state,  conditional  only,  that  a  preparatory  school  should 
be  maintained  therein,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  government 
Of  course  there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  disposition  in  regard 
to  proposals  so  generous  in  their  origin,  and  so  philanthropic  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  They  were  promptly 
accepted,  in  so  far  as  the  trustees  felt  themselves  empowered  by  the 
act  creating  the  board  to  do  so,  until  such  time  as  the  requisite  authority 
could  be  obtained  from  the  legislature  to  connect  the  scheme  more 
intimately  with  the  state  educational  machinery. 

The  j>rcparatory  school  was  accordingly  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  the  8th  of  October,  1856.  The  applications  for  admission 
vfiiTQ  very  numerous,  summing  up  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  of 
which  number,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  were,  on  due  examina- 
tion, admitted.  The  organization  of  the  school  is  such  as  to  secnro 
in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  objects  of  such  an  institution,  to  wit: 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  a  Teachers'  Seminary, 
where  a  strictly  professional  education  and  training  are  to  be  imparted. 
To  this  end  it  is  so  graded  as  to  lay  the  foundations  broad  and  deep, 
in  a  thorough  and  rigorous  system  of  elementary  traimng,  for  the 
future  teacher-scholar.  And  not  only  does  it  aim  to  secure  this  great 
desideratum,  but  it  also  seeks  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  candidate 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  In  other 
words,  its  forces  are  so  applied  as  to  determine  as  far  as  human  judg- 
ment can  determine,  the  adaptation  of  its  pupils  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  an  "  experimental  department," 
composed  of  young  children  to  which  the  candidate  is  sent  to  practioe 
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the  duties  of  ihe  teaclier  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  master. 
This  practice  is  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  imder 
•nch  circumstances  as  to  make  it  a  decisive  test.  He  is  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  left  to  himself,  and  his  ability  to  impart  instruction,  to 
govern  children,  to  influence  conduct  and  character,  is  thus  allowed  to 
have  full  play.  If  one  trial  be  insufficient  to  determine  the  question 
of  adaptation,  another  is  instituted,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until 
a  decided  tendency  in  one  direction  or  another  is  developed  and  con- 
firmed. If  this  question  be  settled  unfavorably  the  candidate  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  Normal  School  where  the  liberality  of  the  state 
would  be  wasted  upon  him,  but  is  advised  and  encouraged  to  seek 
other  means  of  usefulness  and  su])port,  more  in  consonance  with  his 
peculiar  tastes  and  his  s])ecial  adaptations. 

In  order  to  meet  this  exigency,  there  is  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tory school  an  academic  department,  to  which  the  unsuccessful  aspirant 
for  pedagoj^c  honors  is  permitted  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
his  general  education  and  his  preparation  for  active  life.  Here  ho 
ceases  to  be  a  beneticiary,  either  of  the  state,  or  of  the  founder  of  the 
institution,  but  is  required  to  pay  a  tuition,  adequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  pupilage. 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  the  working 
of  our  normal  systems,  that  this  operation  of  the  preparatory  school 
will  correct,  to  a  great  extent,  evils  of  no  little  magnitude ;  for,  while 
it  divides  the  labor  of  the  merely  scholastic  training  of  the  pupil- 
teacher,  it  also  diminishes  the  number  of  those  who  having  been  at 
the  public  expense  trained  at  the  Normal  School,  are  destined  at  last 
to  fail  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  These  evils  have  doubtless 
done  more  to  embarrass,  and  retard  the  progress  of  normal  schools  in 
oar  country  than  all  other  causes  combined.  If,  in  carrying  on  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  a  division  and  adaptation  of  labor  by 
means  of  a  gradation  of  schools  is  necessary,  there  is  an  equal  urgency 
for  it,  in  the  great  w^ork  of  the  special  training  of  teachers  who  are  to 
form  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  future  citizens.  If 
good  schools  are  the  product  of  good  teachers,  it  must  be  equally 
obvious  that  good  teachers  can  be  produced  only  by  the  operation  of 
rach  intelligent,  judicious,  and  adequate  causes  as  a  graded  system  of 
preparatory  and  normal  schools  alone  can  supply. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  ideas  attempted  to  be  embodied  in 
the  organization  of  the  institution  which  forms  the  subject  of  these 
remarks.  Time  and  effort  will  be  required  fully  to  work  them  out, 
Ittt  that  they  may  in  an  eminent  degree  be  realized,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt    The  legislature,  at  its  late  session,  having  given  legal 
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sanction  tx)  the  ftction  of  the  trustees,  by  recognizing  it  as  a  part  of  its 
educational  systenif  have  at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  propriety  of 
these  vievrs,  and  afforded  ample  scope  for  submitting  them  to  a  rigor- 
ous practical  test. 

As  a  crowning  act  of  the  comprehensive  liberality  of  the  founder  of 
the  preparatory  school,  he  submitted  directly  to  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  during  the  month  of  February  last,  another  proposition  accom- 
panied by  an  agreement  duly  verified,  not  only  to  bequeath  to  the 
commonwealth  the  property  of  the  school,  valued  at  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  including  the  expenses  of  nts  support  for  the 
first  year,  with  an  endowment  of  twenty  tho'isand  dollars  more,  but 
he  offered  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  proposed  endowment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  until  his  decease,  on  condition,  that  the  state 
should  pay  an  amount  equal  to  this  interest,  for  the  support  of  the 
same,  for  all  time.  A  law  was  promptly,  and  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  houses  passed,  accepting  the  trust,  and  placing  the 
institution  under  the  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

The  preparatory  school,  is  therefore,  in  possession  of  an  elegant 
and  commodious  brick  edifice,  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  libe^ 
ally,  and  tastefully  furnished,  and  surrounded  by  ample  grounds, 
which  will  soon  be  handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  with  ornamental 
shrubbery.  It  has  also,  an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  one  half  of  this  sum,  being  the  interest  of  Mr.  Famum's 
endowment,  and  the  remainder,  being  the  amount  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation fixed  by  the  legislature  of  1857. 

A  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  plan  of  organization,  and  mode 
of  management,  will  hereafter  be  given,  in  an  article  upon  the  legal 
provision  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey, 
including  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  State  Normal  School,  to  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal.  In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  remark,  that  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Farnum,  has  not  only  thus  rendered  "  material  aid,"  to  the  common 
schools  of  his  adopted  state,  but  he  has  rendered  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  secure  to  them  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  perpetual  and 
ever  increasing  good.  By  thus  contributing  to  the  thorough  training 
of  an  endless  succession  of  teachers,  qualified  to  guide  the  susceptible 
minds  and  hearts  of  youth,  his  far  reaching  benevolence  is  destined  to 
affect  for  good,  either  directly  or  remotely,  every  household  in  the 
commonwealth,  and,  indeed,  throughout  our  widely  extended  country. 
Surely  the  hand  of  whole-souled  benevolence  will  never  be  able  to  find 
a  broader  or  nobler  field  in  which  to  exercise  its  activity  than  this. 


IX.   THE  LIPB  AND  BDUCATIONAl  SYSTEM  OF  PESTALOZa. 

BT  CABL  YOy  RAUKEB,* 
Minlalar  of  Public  Wonhlp  ud  lostnietMD  in  PnMia. 


John  Henry  Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
aary,  1746.  His  father  was  a  medical  practitioner;  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hotze,  was  a  native  of  Wadenschwyl  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  first  cousin  to  the  Austrian  general  Hotze, 
who  fell  at  Schaunis  in  1799. 

The  father  died  prematurely,  when  Pestalozzi  was  only  six  years 
old ;  from  this  time  forward,  therefore,  **  every  thing  was  wanting,  in 
the  influences  around  him,  which  a  manly  education  of  the  facul- 
ties so  urgently  requires  at  that  age.''  "  I  was  brought  up,''  he  re- 
lates, **  by  the  hand  of  the  best  of  mothers  like  a  spoilt  darling,  such 
that  you  will  not  easily  find  a  greater.  From  one  year  to  another  I 
never  left  the  domestic  hearth  ;  in  short,  all  the  essential  means  and 
inducements  to  the  development  of  manly  vigor,  manly  experience, 
manly  ways  of  thinking,  and  manly  exercises,  were  just  as  much 
wanting  to  me,  as,  from  the  peculiarity  and  weakness  of  my  temper- 
ament, I  especially  needed  them." 

This  peculiarity,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  own  statement,  was,  that 
with  the  most  sensitive  feelings  and  the  liveliest  imagination,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  in  reflection,  circum- 
spection, and  foresight. 

His  mother  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her  three 
children,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  faithful  servant  girl  from  the 
country,  of  the  name  of  Babeli.  Pestalozzi's  father,  on  his  death- 
bed, sent  for  this  girl.  **  Babeli,"  said  he,  ^'  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
mercy,  do  not  leave  my  wife ;  when  I  am  dead,  she  will  be  forlorn, 
and  my  children  will  fall  into  strange  and  cruel  hands."  "  I  will  not 
leave  your  wife  when  you  die,"  replied  Babeli ;  *4  will  remain  with 
her  till  death,  if  she  has  need  of  me."  Her  words  pacified  the  dying 
{either;  she  kept  her  promise,  and  remained  till  her  death  with  the 

*  Id  thii  Article  we  follow  literally,  but  with  occuional  abridgments,  the  translation  of 
FkoC  J.  HUeard,  oriflnally  published  in  the  Educational  Expositor  for  1853-1,  and  afterward 
eoDaeted  in  a  Tolume  of  80  pages,  by  Longman,  Drown,  Green  and  Longmana,  London : 
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mother.  ''Her  great  6delity/' Festalozzi  says,  "was  the  result  of 
her  strong,  simple,  and  pious  faith.**  As  the  mother  was  in  veij 
straitened  circumstances,  Babeli  economized  wherever  she  could ;  aha 
even  restrained  the  children  when  thej  wanted  to  go  into  the  streeti 
or  to  any  place  where  they  had  no  business  to  go,  with  the  words, 
"  why  will  you  needlessly  wear  out  your  shoes  and  clothes  ?  See 
how  much  your  mother  denies  herself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
you  an  education ;  how  for  weeks  and  months  together  she  never 
goes  out  any  where,  but  saves  every  farthing  for  your  schooling." 
Nevertheless,  the  mother  was  liberal  in  those  expenses  which  respect- 
ability re(}uires,  nor  did  she  let  the  children  be  without  handsomfl 
Sunday  clothes.  Tliese,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  wear  but 
seldom,  and  they  had  to  take  them  off  again  as  soon  as  they  came 
home. 

'^  I  saw  the  world,"  says  Pcstalozzi,  "  only  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  within  the  equally  narrow  limits  of  my 
school-room ;  to  real  human  life  I  was  almost  as  great  a  stranger,  as 
if  I  did  not  live  in  the  world  in  which  I  dwelt." 

Pestalozzi's  grandfather  on  Uie  mother's  side  was  minister  at  Hongg^ 
a  >illagc  three  miles  from  Zurich.  With  him  Pestalozzi  spent  several 
months  every  year,  from  the  time  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  Hie 
old  man  conscientiously  cared  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  and  thereby 
exercised  a  groat  influence  upon  the  village  school ;  his  piety  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  grandson. 

Of  his  early  school  days,  Pestalozzi  relates  the  following : — 

'^  In  all  boys'  games,  I  was  the  most  clumsy  and  helpless  among 
all  my  school  fellows,  and  nevertheless,  in  a  certain  way,  I  always 
wanted  to  excel  the  others.  This  caused  some  of  them  very  fn- 
quontly  to  pass  their  jokes  upon  me.  One  of  them  gave  me  the 
nickname  *  Harry  Whimsical  of  Foolstown.'  Most  of  them,  however, 
liked  my  good  naturcd  and  obliging  disposition ;  though  they  knev 
my  general  clumsiness  and  awkwardness,  as  well  as  my  carelessnett 
and  thoughtlessness  in  everything  that  did  not  particularly  interest 
me. 

''Accordingly,  although  one  of  the  best  pupils,  I  nevertheless 
committed,  with  incomprehensible  thoughtlessness,  faults  of  which 
not  even  the  worst  of  them  was  ever  guilty.  While  I  generally 
seized  with  quickness  and  accuracy  upon  the  essential  matter  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  I  was  generally  very  indifferent  and  thought- 
less as  to  the  forms  in  which  it  was  given.  At  the  same  time  that 
I  was  far  behind  my  fellow  scholars  in  some  parts  of  a  subject,  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  subject  I  often  surpassed  them  in  an  unusual 
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degree.  This  is  bo  true,  that  once,  when  one  of  my  professors,  who 
hmd  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  not  the  least  eloquence  of 
style,  translated  and  published  some  orations  of  Demosthenes,  I  bad 
the  boldness,  with  the  limited  school  rudiments  which  I  then  possessed, 
to  translate  one  of  these  orations  myself,  and  to  give  it  in,  at  the 
examination,  as  a  specimen  of  my  progress  in  this  branch  of  study. 
A  portion  of  this  translation  was  printed  in  the  Linden  Journal,  in 
oonnection  with  an  article  entitled  'Agis/  Just  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  made  incomparably  more  progress  in  certain  parts  of  my  subjects 
of  instruction  than  in  others,  so  generally  it  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  me  to  be  sensibly  affected  by,  (I  dare  not  say  to  understand 
thoroughly,)  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I  was  to  learn,  than 
to  exercise  myself  in  the  means  of  practicing  them.  At  tlie  same 
time,  the  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  some  branches  of  know^ledge 
that  took  hold  on  my  heart  and  my  imagination,  even  though  I  neg- 
lected the  means  of  acquiring  them,  was  nevertheless  enthusiastically 
alive  within  me ;  and  unfortunately,  the  tone  of  public  instruction  in 
my  native  town  at  this  period  was  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  fos- 
ter this  visionary  fancy  of  taking  an  active  interest  in,  and  believing 
one's  self  capable  of,  the  practice  of  things  in  which  one  had  by  no 
means  had  sufficient  exercise,  and  this  fancy  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  youth  of  my  native  town  generally.*'  What  a  foreshad- 
owing is  Pestalozzi's  childhood  of  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career  I 
Among  Pestalozzi's  teachers,  there  were  three  who  exercised  an  in- 
flnence  upon  him  in  his  youth, — ^Bodmer,  Breitinger,  and  Steinbrii- 
ehel.  Bodmer  was  Professor  of  History  from  1725  to  1775  ;  he  is 
known  by  his  literary  controversies  with  Gottsched  and  Lessing,  his 
edition  of  the  Minniesingers,  and  his  epic  poem  upon  the  Deluge. 
Breitinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  1731  to  1776,  edi- 
ted the  Septoagint.  Steinbruchel  is  described  as  a  witty  and  learned 
man,  but  very  much  inclined  to  infidel  "  illumination.''  ^  Indepen- 
denoe,  freedom,  beneficence,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism,  were  the 
watchwords  of  our  public  education,"  says  Pestalozzi.  '^But  the 
means  of  attaining  all  this  which  was  particularly  commended  to  us 
— omental  distinction — was  left  without  solid  and  sufficient  training 
of  the  practical  ability  which  is  its  essential  condition.  We  were 
taoght,  in  a  visionary  manner,  to  seek  for  independence  in  an  abstract 
aoqoaintance  with  truth,  without  being  made  to  feel  strongly  what 
was  esMntially  necessary  to  the  security  both  of  our  inward  and  of 
our  outward  domestic  and  civil  independence.  The  tone  of  the  in- 
struction which  we  received,  led  us,  with  much  vivacity  and  many 
■ttractiTe  representations,  to  be  so  shortsighted  and  inconsiderate  as 
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to  set  little  value  upon,  and  almost  to  despise,  the  external  meant  of 
wealth,  honor,  and  consideration.  This  was  carried  to  such  a  length, 
that  we  imagined,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  condition  of  boys,  thai, 
by  a  superficial  school  acquaintance  with  the  great  civil  life  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  could  eminently  prepare  ourselves  for  the  little  civil 
life  in  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons." 

Pestalozzi  further  relates,  that  the  appearance  of  the  writings  of 
Rousseau  was  a  great  means  of  keeping  alive  the  errors  into  which 
the  noble  flight  of  true  and  patriotic  sentiment  had  led  the  more  dit- 
tinguished  of  the  young  Swiss.  **  They  had  run,"  he  says,  "  into  <me- 
sided,  rash,  and  confused  notions,  into  which  Voltaire^s  seductive 
infidelity,  being  opposed  to  the  pure  holiness  of  religion,  and  to  its 
simplicity  and  innocence,  had  helped  to  lead  them.  Out  of  all  this,* 
he  tells  us,  "  a  new  tendency  was  produced,  which  was  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  welfare  of  our  native  town,  constituted  as  it  wat 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  style  of  the  imperial  free  cities,  which 
was  neither  calculated  to  preserve  what  was  good  in  the  old  institu- 
tions, nor  to  introduce  any  that  were  substantially  better." 

At  tliis  time,  Pestalozzi^s  contemporary,  Lavater,  founded  a  league 
which  Pestalozzi  joined,  being  then  a  lad  of  fifteen.  The  young  men 
who  formed  this  league,  with  Lavater  at  their  head,  brought  a  pnblio 
charge  of  injustice  against  Grebel,  the  governor  of  the  canton,  im- 
peached the  character  of  Brunner,  the  mayor  of  Zurich,  and  dedaied 
war  against  unworthy  ministers  of  religion. 

"The  moment  Rousseau's  Umile  appeared,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "my 
visionary  and  highly  speculative  mind  was  enthusiastically  seized  by 
this  visionary  and  highly  speculative  book.  I  compared  the  educa- 
tion which  I  enjoyed  in  the  corner  of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  also  in 
the  school  which  I  frequented,  with  what  Rousseau  demanded  for  the 
education  of  his  Emilus.  The  home  as  well  as  the  public  educaticm 
of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  ranks  of  society,  appeared  to  me  alto- 
gether as  a  crippled  thing,  which  was  to  find  a  universal  remedy  for 
its  present  pitiful  condition  in  Rousseau's  lofty  ideas. 

"  The  ideal  system  of  liberty,  also,  to  which  Rousseau  imparted 
fresh  animation,  increased  in  me  the  visionary  desire  for  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  activity,  in  which  I  might  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Juvenile  ideas  as  to  what  it  was  necessaiy 
and  possible  to  do  in  this  respect  in  my  native  town,  induced  me  to 
abandon  the  clerical  profession,  to  which  I  had  formerly  leaned,  and 
for  which  I  had  been  destined,  and  caused  the  thought  to  spring  np 
within  me,  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  the  study  of  the  law,  to  find 
a  career  that  would  be  likely  to  procure  for  me,  sooner  or  later,  the 
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oppartiinity  and  means  of  exercising  an  active  influence  on  the  civil 
condition  of  my  native  town,  and  even  of  mj  native  land.*^ 

There  was  at  this  time  a  great  controversy  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
paorticularl J  between  the  town  and  the  country.  Pestalozzi  had  already 
as  a  boy,  when  living  with  his  grandfather,  the  village  pastor,  won 
the  affection  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  might  early  have 
heard  the  complaint  of  the  country  clergy,  amne  malum  ex  urbe^ — 
''all  harm  comes  from  the  town."  A  fierce  hatred  toward  the  aris- 
tocracy who  oppressed  the  country  people  was  kindled  in  his  young 
heart,  and  even  in  old  age  it  was  not  altogether  extinguished.  This 
warmth  of  anger  coexisted  in  him  with  great  warmth  of  love  for  the 
people ;  G5the*s  saying — 

**  Tooth's  winfi  shoald  trim  themMlTM  for  flight 

Ere  youthful  ttreogth  be  gone, 
Thro'  hate  of  wrong  and  love  of  right 
To  bear  him  bravely  on—" 

diaracterizes  not  only  the  young  Pestalozzi,  but  also  the  old  man ;  it 
characterizes  most  of  his  writings. 

He  was  seconded  at  this  time  by  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Blunt- 
fldili,  but  a  pulmonary  complaint  laid  this  young  man  upon  his  death- 
bed. He  sent  for  Pestalozzi,  and  said  to  him,  '*  I  die,  and  when  you 
are  left  to  yourself,  you  must  not  plunge  into  any  career  which  from 
your  good  natured  and  confiding  disposition,  might  become  danger- 
oi»  to  you.  Seek  for  a  quiet,  tranquil  career ;  and  unless  you  have 
at  your  side  a  man  who  will  faithfully  assist  you  with  a  calm,  dispas- 
donate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  by  no  means  embark  in  any 
extensive  undertaking  whoso  failure  would  in  any  way  be  perilous  to 
yon."  An  opinion  of  Pestalozzi's  character  which  was  strikingly 
confirmed  by  almost  every  subsequent  event  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  friend^s  death,  Pestalozzi  himself  became  danger- 
onaly  ill,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  overstrained  exertion  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  legal  and  historical  studies.  His  physicians  advised  him 
to  give  up  scientific  pursuits  for  a  time,  and  to  recreate  himself  in  the 
country.  This  advice,  which  was  strengthened  by  Rousseau^s  anti- 
adentific  diatribes,  Pestalozzi  followed  too  faithfully.  He  renounced 
the  study  of  books,  burnt  his  manuscripts,  went  to  his  maternal  rela- 
tioD,  Dr.  Hotze  at  Richterswyl,  and  from  thence  to  Kirchberg,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  to  T8chifi*eli,  a  farmer  of  considerable  reputation. 
From  him  Pestalozzi  sought  advice  as  to  how  he  might  best  realize 
hia  plans  for  the  country  people.  *^I  had  come  to  him,''  says  Pestal- 
OBO,  "<  a  political  visionary,  though  with  many  profound  and  correct 
•ttainmentSy  views,  and  prospects  in  political  matters ;  and  I  went 
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away  from  him  just  as  great  an  agricultural  visionary,  thougli  witib 
many  enlarged  and  correct  ideas  and  intentions  in  regard  to  agricnl- 
ture.  My  stay  with  him  only  had  this  effect — that  the  gigantio 
views  in  relation  to  my  exertions  were  awakened  within  me  afreah  by 
his  agricultural  plans,  which,  though  difficult  of  execution,  and  in 
part  impracticable,  were  bold  and  extensive ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  they  caused  me,  in  my  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  means  of  car- 
rying them  out,  to  fall  into  a  callousness,  the  consequences  of  which 
contributed  in  a  decisive  manner  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  into 
which  I  was  plunged  in  the  very  first  years  of  my  rural  life." 

Tschiffeli's  plantations  of  madder  were  exciting  great  attention  at 
that  time,  and  induced  Pestalozzi  to  make  a  similar  experiment  He 
learnt  that  near  the  village  of  Birr  there  was  a  large  tract  of  barren 
chalky  heath-land  to  be  sold,  which  was  only  used  for  a  sheep-walL 
He  joined  a  rich  mercantile  firm  in  Zurich,  and  bought  about  100 
acres  of  this  land,  at  the  nominal  price  of  ten  florins.  A  builder 
erected  for  him,  on  the  land  he  had  purchased,  a  dwelling  house  in 
the  Italian  style ;  Pestalozzi  himself  calls  this  an  injudicious  and  im- 
prudent step.     To  the  whole  estate  he  gave  the  name  of  Nenhof. 

Among  the  friends  of  Pestalozzi's  youth,  was  Schnlthess,  (the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Zurich,)  for  whose  beautiful  sister,  Aona 
Schulthess,  Pestalozzi  entertained  an  affection.  A  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  beautiful  maiden,  gives  us  a  profound  insight  into  the 
workings  of  his  heart,  and  even  into  his  future  life.  In  this  letter  he 
lays  before  her  his  hopes  and  resolutions,  and  also,  with  the  ntmoft 
candor  and  with  great  self-knowledge,  his  faults.     He  thus  writes : — 

"  My  dear,  my  only  Friend. 

**  Our  whole  future  life,  our  whole  happiness,  our  duties  toward  onr 
country  and  our  posterity,  and  the  security  of  virtue,  call  upon  ns  to 
follow  the  only  correct  guide  in  our  actions — Truth.  I  will,  with  all 
candor,  made  known  to  vou  the  serious  reflection  I  have  had  in  these- 
solemn  days  upon  the  relation  subsisting  between  us ;  I  am  happy 
that  I  know  before-hand,  that  my  friend  will  find  more  true  love  in 
the  calm  truth  of  this  contemplation,  which  so  intimately  conceros 
our  happiness,  than  in  the  ardor  of  pleasant,  but  often  not  too  wise, 
outpourings  of  a  feeling  heart,  which  I  now  with  difficulty  restrain. 

"  Dear  friend,  first  of  all  I  must  tell  you  that  in  future  I  shall  bnt 
seldom  dare  to  approach  you.  I  have  already  come  too  frequently 
and  too  imprudently  to  your  brother's  house ;  I  see  that  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  limit  my  visits  to  you ;  I  have  not  the  slightest -abilky  to 
conceal  my  feelings.  My  sole  art  in  this  respect  consists  in  fleeing 
from  those  who  observe  them ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  in  company 
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with  jou  for  even  half  an  evening,  without  its  beiDg  possible  for  a 
moderately  acute  observer  to  perceive  that  I  was  in  a  disturbed  state 
of  mind.  We  know  each  other  sufficiently,  dear,  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  mutual  straightforward  honesty  and  sincerity.  I  propose  to  you 
a  correspondence  in  which  we  shall  make  our  undisguised  thoughts 
known  to  each  other  with  all  the  freedom  of  oral  conversation.  Yes, 
I  will  open  myself  fully  and  freely  to  you ;  I  will  even  now  with  the 
greatest  candor,  let  you  look  as  deep  into  my  heart  as  I  am  myself 
able  to  penetrate ;  I  will  show  you  my  views  in  the  light  of  my  pres- 
ent and  future  condition,  as  clearly  as  I  see  them  myself. 

**  Dearest  Schulthess,  those  of  my  faults  which  appear  to  me  the 
most  important  in  relation  to  the  situation  in  which  I  may  be  placed 
in  after-life,  are  improvidence,  incautiousness,  and  a  want  of  presence 
of  mind  to  meet  unexpected  changes  in  my  future  prospects,  when- 
ever they  may  occur.  I  know  not  how  far  they  may  be  diminished 
by  my  efforts  to  counteract  them,  by  calm  judgment  and  experience. 
At  present,  I  have  them  still  in  such  a  degree,  that  I  dare  not  conceal 
them  from  the  maiden  whom  I  love ;  they  are  faults,  my  dear,  which 
deserve  your  fullest  consideration.  I  have  other  faults,  arising  from 
my  irritability  and  sensitiveness,  which  oftentimes  will  not  submit  to 
my  judgment  I  very  frequently  allow  myself  to  run  into  excesses 
in  praising  and  blaming,  in  my  likings  and  dislikings ;  I  cleave  so 
strongly  to  many  things  which  I  possess,  that  the  force  with  which  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  them  often  exceeds  the  limits  which  reason 
aasigns ;  whenever  my  country  or  my  friend  is  unhappy,  I  am  myself 
unhappy.  Direct  your  whole  attention  to  this  weakness ;  there  will 
be  times  when  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  my  soul  will  suffer 
nnder  it  K  even  it  does  not  hinder  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  yet  I  shall  scarcely  ever  be  great  enough  to  fulfill  them,  in 
such  adverse  circumstances,  with  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  a 
wise  man,  who  is  ever  true  to  himself.  Of  my  great,  and  indeed 
very  reprehensible  negligence  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  and  gene- 
rally in  all  matters  which  are  not  in  themselves  of  importance,  I  need 
not  speak  ;  any  one  may  see  them  at  first  sight  of  me.  I  also  owe 
yon  the  open  confession,  my  dear,  that  I  shall  always  consider 
my  duties  toward  my  beloved  partner  subordinate  to  my  duties 
toward  my  country;  and  that,  although  I  shall  be  the  tenderest 
hatband,  nevertheless  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  inexorable  to 
the  tears  of  my  wife,  if  she  should  ever  attempt  to  restrain  me  by 
them  from  the  direct  performance  of  my  duties  as  a  citizen,  whatever 
fhii  might  lead  to.  My  wife  shall  be  the  confident  of  my  heart,  the 
partner  of  all  my  most  secret  counsels.     A  great  and  honest  simplicity 
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shall  reign  in  my  house.  And  one  thing  more.  Mj  life  will  not 
pass  without  important  and  very  critical  undertakings.  I  shall  not 
forget  the  precepts  of  Menalk,  and  my  first  resolutions  to  devote  my- 
self wholly  to  my  country ;  I  shall  never  from  fear  of  man,  refrain 
from  speaking,  when  I  see  that  the  good  of  my  oountiy  calls  upon 
me  to  speak :  my  whole  heart  is  my  country's ;  I  will  risk  all  to  alle- 
viate the  need  and  misery  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  What  conse- 
quences may  the  undertakings  to  which  I  feel  myself  urged  on,  draw 
after  them ;  how  unequal  to  them  am  I ;  and  how  imperative  is  my 
duty  to  show  you  the  possibility  of  the  great  dangers  which  they 
may  bring  upon  me  I 

"  My  dear,  my  beloved  friend,  I  have  now  spoken  candidly  of  my 
character  and  my  aspirations.  Reflect  upon  every  thing.  K  the 
traits  which  it  was  my  duty  to  mention,  diminish  your  respect  for  me^ 
you  will  still  esteem  my  sincerity,  and  you  will  not  think  less  highly 
of  me,  that  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  your  want  of  acquaintance 
with  my  character,  for  the  attainment  of  my  inmost  wishes.  Decide 
now  whether  you  can  give  your  heart  to  a  man  with  these  faults  and 
in  such  a  condition,  and  be  happy. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  love  you  so  truly  from  my  hearty  and  with  such 
fervor,  that  this  step  has  cost  me  much ;  I  fear  to  Ibse  you,  dear,  when 
you  see  me  as  I  am ;  I  had  oflen  determined  to  be  silent ;  at  last  I 
have  conquered  myself.  My  conscience  called  loudly  to  me,  that  I 
should  be  a  seducer  and  not  a  lover,  if  I  were  to  hide  from  my  he- 
loved  a  trait  of  my  heart,  or  a  circumstance,  which  might  one  day 
disgust  her  and  render  her  unhappy ;  I  now  rejoice  at  what  I  have 
done.  If  the  circumstances  into  which  duty  and  country  shall  call 
me,  set  a  limit  to  my  efforts  and  my  hopes,  still  I  shall  not  have  been 
base-minded,  not  vicious ;  I  have  not  sought  to  please  you  in  a  mask^ 
— I  have  not  deceived  you  with  chimerical  hopes  of  a  happiness  that 
is  not  to  be  looked  for ;  I  have  concealed  from  you  no  danger  and 
no  sorrow  of  the  future ;  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with." 

It  was  in  tlie  year  11 61  that  Pestalozzi  removed  to  Neuhof.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  1769,  two  years  later,  he  married  Anna  Schnl- 
thess,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old.  It  was  not  long  before 
troubles  came  upon  the  young  married  couple.  The  madder  planta- 
tion did  not  prosper;  an  assistant  whom  Pestalozzi  had  engaged, 
caused  himself  to  be  hated  by  every  body ;  the  Zurich  firm,  which  had 
advanced  money  to  Pestalozzi,  sent  two  competent  judges  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  estate — both  of  them  reported  so  unfavorably 
upon  it,  especially  upon  the  buildings,  that  the  firm  preferred  taking 
back  their  capital  with  loss,  to  trusting  it  any  longer  in  Pestalozxi'i ' 
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hands.    ^  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  my  undertaking,''  says  he, ''  lay 
caentially  and  exclusively  in  myself  and  in  my  pronounced  incapacity  | 
for  every  kind   of  undertaking  which  requires  eminent  practical  j 
mbiUty;' 

Notwithstanding  the  great  distress  into  which  he  fell,  he  resolved 
not  only  to  go  on  with  farming,  but  to  combine  with  it  a  school  for 
poor  children.  "  I  wished,"  says  he,  *'  to  make  my  estate  a  centre  for 
my  educational  and  agricultural  labors.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  I 
wanted,  like  a  visionary,  to  reach  the  highest  point  in  every  respect, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  lacked  the  faculties,  abilities,  and  skill,  from 
which  alone  can  proceed  a  proper  attention  to  the  first  and  humblest 
b^nnings  and  preparatory  steps  to  the  great  things  which  I  sought 
after.  So  great,  so  unspeakably  great,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
of  my  DEiind,  was  the  contrast  between  what  I  wished  to  do  and  what 
I  did  and  was  able  to  do,  which  arose  from  the  disproportion  between 
my  good  natured  zeal,  on  the  one  side,  and  my  mental  impotency  and 
nnskillfulness  in  the  afiiEiirs  of  life  on  the  other." 

By  mental  impotency,  we  must  understand  only  a  want  of  school- 
ing or  intellectual  disciplining  of  the  mind,  for  just  at  this  time  Pes- 
talozad's  literary  talent  made  itself  known.  He  came  forward  with  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Poor  School.  His  views  and  prin- 
dples  met  with  so  much  approbation  in  an  economical  point  of  veiw, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  confidence,  in  his  practical  ability,  that  he 
received  offers  of  assistance  from  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Basel,  and  many 
poor  children  were  sent  to  him. 

Thus  began  the  Neuhof  Poor  School  in  the  year  1775 ;  it  had 
loon  fifty  pupils.  In  the  summer,  the  children  were  to  be  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  field-work, — in  winter,  with  spinning  and  other  handicrafts. 
Daring  the  time  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  handicrafts,  Pesta- 
losd  gave  them  instruction  ;  exercises  in  speaking  were  predominant. 

But  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  establishment  declined ;  to 
which  result  many  things  contributed.  The  children,  who  were  to 
earn  their  support  by  their  work,  were,  although  beggar  children, 
qpoilt  and  full  of  demands.  Their  parents,  who  every  Sunday  be- 
sieged Neuhof,  confirmed  them  in  this,  and  also  ran  off  with  them  as 
soon  as  they  had  got  new  clothes.  None  of  the  authorities  protected 
Pestalozzi  against  this  misconduct,  from  which  the  farming  suffered  a 
great  deal.  ^'  But  these  difficulties,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  might  gradually 
liave  been  more  or  less  overcome,  if  I  had  not  sought  to  carry  out 
my  experiment  on  a  scale  that  was  quite  disproportioned  to  my 
strength,  and  had  not,  with  almost  incredible  thoughtlessness,  wanted 
to  convert  it,  in  the  very  beginning,  into  an  undertaking  which  pre- 
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supposed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  manu&ctures,  men,  and  busineM^ 
in  which  I  was  deficient  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  were  rendered 
necessary  to  me  by  the  direction  which  I  now  gave  my  undertaking. 
I,  who  80  much  disapproved  of  the  hurrying  to  the  higher  stages  of 
instruction,  before  a  thorough  foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  elemen- 
tary steps  of  the  lower  stages,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  fundamental 
error  in  the  education  of  the  day,  and  who  also  believed  that  I  was 
myself  endeavoring  with  all  my  might  to  counteract  it  in  my  plan  of 
education,  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  illusions  of  the  greater 
remunerativeness  of  the  higher  branches  of  industry,  without  knowing 
even  remotely  either  them  or  the  means  of  learning  and  introducing 
them,  and  to  commit  the  very  faults  in  teaching  my  school  children 
spinning  and  weaving  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  so  strongly  repro- 
bated and  denounced  in  the  whole  of  my  views  on  education,  and 
which  I  considered  dangerous  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  all  clasaea. 
I  wanted  to  have  the  finest  thread  spun,  before  my  children  had 
gained  any  steadiness  or  sureness  of  hand  in  spinning  even  the 
coarser  kinds,  and,  in  like  manner  to,  make  muslin  fabrics,  before  my 
weavers  had  acquired  sufficient  steadiness  and  readiness  in  the  weaving 
of  common  cotton  goods.  Practiced  and  skillful  manufacturers  ruin 
themselves  by  such  preposterous  conduct, — how  much  more  certain  to 
be  ruined  by  such  conduct  was  I,  who  was  so  blind  in  the  discernment 
of  what  was  necessary  to  success,  that  I  must  distinctly  say,  that  who- 
ever took  but  a  thread  of  mine  into  his  hand  was  at  once  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cause  half  of  its  value  to  vanish  for  me !  Before  I  was  aware 
of  it,  too,  I  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  the  greater  part  of  my 
dear  wife's  property  and  expectations  had  in  an  instant,  as  it  were, 
gone  up  in  smoke.  Our  misfortune  was  decided.  I  was  now  poor. 
The  extent  and  rapidity  of  my  misfortune  was  owing  to  this  among 
other  causes — that,  in  this  undertaking,  as  in  the  first,  I  readily,  very 
readily,  received  an  unquestioning  confidence.  My  plan  soon  met 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  an  attentive  consideration  of  my 
ftrmer  conduct  would  have  shown  that  which  I  did  not  merit  in  the 
present  undertaking.  After  all  the  experience  they  had  had  of  my 
errors  in  this  respect,  people  still  did  not  think  the  extent  of  my  inctr 
pacity  for  everything  practical  was  so  great  as  it  really  was.  I  eveo 
yet  enjoyed  for  a  while,  to  all  appearance,  an  extensive  confidence. 
But  when  my  experiment  went  rapidly  to  wreck,  as  it  necessarily  did, 
this  feeling  changed,  in  my  neighborhood,  into  just  as  inconsiderate 
a  degree  of  the  contrary,  into  a  totally  blind  abandonment  of  even 
the  last  shadow  of  respect  for  my  endeavors,  and  of  belief  in  my 
fitness  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  part  of  them.    It  is  the  coone 
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€f  the  world,  and  it  happened  to  me  as  it  happens  to  every  one  who 
thus  becomes  poor  through  his  own  fault  Such  a  man  generally 
loses,  together  with  his  money,  the  belief  and  the  confidence  in  what 
he  really  is  and  is  able  to  do.  The  belief  in  the  qualifications  which 
I  really  had  for  attaining  my  objects  was  now  lost,  along  with  the 
belief  in  those  which,  erring  in  my  self-deception,  I  gave  myself  credit 
for,  but  which  I  really  had  not.'* 

Thus  it  happened,  that  in  the  year  1 780,  Pestalozzi  was  obliged  to 
break  up  the  establishment  at  Neuhof,  after  it  had  been  five  years  in 
operation.  His  situation  was  frightful.  Frequently  in  his  only  too 
elegant  country  house  he  wanted  money,  bread,  fuel,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  hunger  and  cold.  Ilis  faithful  wife,  who  had 
pledged  nearly  the  whole  of  her  property  for  him,  fell  into  a  severe 
and  tedious  illness.  "My  friends,"  relates  Pestalozzi,  "now  only 
loved  me  without  hope ;  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict it  was  every  where  said  that  I  was  a  lost  man,  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done  for  me.'* 

The  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  at  Neuhof  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  Pestalozzi — and  for  the  world.  He  was  no  longer  to  fritter 
away  his  strength  in  efforts  to  which  he  was  not  equal.  And,  never- 
theless, his  severe  mental  and  physical  labor  was  not  to  have  been  in 
Tain,  but  was  to  bear  precious  fruits.  As  the  first  of  these  fruits, 
there  appeared  in  1780  a  paper  of  his,  brief  but  full  of  meaning,  in 
Iielin's  Ephemerides,  under  the  title.  The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit 
It  contains  a  series  of  aphorisms,  which  nevertheless  are  cast  in  one 
mould,  and  stand  among  one  another  in  the  closest  connection. 
IVuits  of  the  past  years  of  Pestalozzi's  life,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  seeds  of  the  following  years,  programme  and  key  to  his  educa- 
tumal  labors.  "Iseliu's  Ephemerides,"  he  writes  in  1801,  alluding  to 
this  Evening  Hour,  "  bear  witness,  that  the  dream  of  my  wishes  is  not 
more  comprehensive  now,  than  it  was  when  at  that  time  I  sought  to 
realize  it 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  selection  from  these  concise  and 
thought-teeming  aphorisms,  the  more  so  because  they  form,  as  I  have 
said,  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  whole,  which  sufiers  in  the  selection. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  selecting  some  of  the  principal 
thoughts. 

The  paper  begins  with  melancholy  seriousness.  "Pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  nations,  know  you  man ;  is  it  with  you  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  understand  his  nature  and  destiny  ? 

'^All  mankind  are  in  their  nature  alike,  they  have  but  om  path  to 
contentment    The  natural  Acuities  of  each  one  are  to  be  perfected 
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into  pure  human  wisdom.  This  general  education  of  man  mnst  Borve 
as  the  foundation  to  every  education  of  a  particular  rank. 

**  The  faculties  grow  by  exercise. 

^  The  intellectual  powers  of  children  must  not  be  urged  on  to  re- 
mote distances  before  they  have  acquired  strength  by  exercise  in 
things  near  them. 

^The  circle  of  knowledge  commences  close  around  a  man,  and  from 
thence  stretches  out  concentrically. 

^  Real  knowledge  must  take  precedence  of  word-teaching  and  mere 
talk. 

"All  human  wisdom  is  based  upon  the  strength  of  a  good  heart, 
obedient  to  truth.  Knowledge  and  ambition  must  be  subordinated 
to  inward  peace  and  calm  enjoyment. 

"As  the  education  for  the  closest  relations  precedes  the  education 
for  more  remote  ones,  so  must  education  in  the  duties  of  members 
of  £Gimilics  precede  education  in  the  duties  of  citizens.  But  nearer 
than  father  or  mother  is  God,  '  the  closest  relation  of  mankind  ii 
their  relation  to  Him.' 

''Faith  in  God  is  *the  confiding,  childlike  feeling  of  mankind  to- 
ward the  paternal  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  This  faith  is  not  the 
result  and  consequence  of  cultivated  wisdom,  but  is  purely  an  instinct 
of  simplicity ;  a  childlike  and  obedient  mind  is  not  the  consequence 
of  a  finished  education,  but  the  early  and  first  foundation  of  human 
culture.  Out  of  the  faith  in  God  springs  the  hope  of  eternal  lifeL 
'Children  of  God  are  immortal.' 

'*  Belief  in  God  sanctifies  and  strengthens  the  tie  between  parents 
and  children,  between  subjects  and  rulers ;  unbelief  loosens  all  ties^ 
annihilates  all  blessings. 

'*  Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  unbelief  it  is  acting  con- 
trary to  the  inward  witness  of  right  and  wrong,  the  loss  of  the  child- 
like mind  toward  God. 

"  Freedom  is  based  upon  justice,  justice  upon  love,  therefore  free- 
dom also  is  based  upon  love. 

"  Justice  in  families,  the  purest,  most  productive  of  blessings,  has 
love  for  its  source.  * 

"  Pure  childlike  feeling  is  the  true  source  of  the  freedom  that  is 
based  upon  justice,  and  pure  paternal  feeling  is  the  source  of  all 
power  of  governing,  that  is  noble  enough  to  do  justice  and  to  love 
freedom.  And  the  source  of  justice  and  of  all  worldly  blessings,  the 
source  of  the  love  and  brotherly  feeling  of  mankind  toward  one  an- 
oUier,  this  is  based  upon  the  great  thought  of  religion,  that  we  are 
children  of  God,  and  that  the  belief  in  this  truth  is  the  sure  ground 
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of  all  worldly  blessings.  In  this  great  tboaght  of  religion  lies  ever 
the  spirit  of  all  true  state  policy  that  seeks  only  the  blessing  of  the 
people,  for  all  inward  power  of  morality,  enlightenment  and  worldly 
wisdom,  is  based  upon  this  ground  of  the  belief  of  mankind  in  God ; 
and  ungodliness,  misapprehension  of  the  relation  of  mankind  as  chil- 
dren to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  the  source  which  dissolves  all  the 
power  with  which  morals,  enlightenment,  and  wisdom,  are  capable 
of  blessing  mankind.  Therefore  the  loss  of  this  childlike  feeling  of 
mankind  toward  God  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  world,  as  it 
renders  impossible  all  paternal  education  on  the  part  of  Grod,  and  the 
restoration  of  this  lost  childlike  feeling  is  the  redemption  of  the  lost 
children  of  God  on  earth. 

'^The  Son  of  God,  who  with  suffering  and  death  has  restored  to 
mankind  the  universally  lost  feeling  of  filial  love  toward  Grod,  is  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  He  is  the  sacrificed  Priest  of  the  Lord,  He  is 
Mediator  between  God  and  sinful  mankind.  His  doctrine  is  pure  jus- 
tice, educative  national  philosophy ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children." 

Much  might  be  said  upon  these  aphorisms ;  each  is  a  text  for  a 
discourse ;  indeed,  Pestalozzi^s  life  is  a  paraphrase  in  facts  of  these 
texts.  We  must  accuse  human  weakness,  if  the  realization  of  his 
great  anticipations  henceforward  also  turns  out  but  miserably,  nay, 
only  too  often  stands  in  the  most  glaring  contradiction  with  them. 
The  plan  of  an  inventive  builder,  however,  retains  its  value,  if  even  the 
builder  himself  lack  the  skill  to  carry  out  the  building  according  to 
the  plan. 

Rousseau^s  JSmile  appeared  eighteen  years  before  Pestalozzi's  Eve- 
ning Hour ;  in  what  relation  does  Rousseau  stand  to  Pestalozzi !  In 
particular  points  they  frequently  agree.  Like  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau 
requires  real  knowledge  and  trained  skill  in  the  business  of  life,  not 
an  empty  display  of  words,  without  an  insight  into  the  things  them- 
selves, and  a  ready  power  of  acting.  Like  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau  also 
ridicules  the  plan  of  ginng  children  a  discursive  knowledge  about 
tliingB  remote,  and  leaving  them  in  ignorance  of  the  things  in  their 
immediate  vicinity ;  he  requires,  like  Pestalozzi,  that  they  should  first 
be  at  home  in  this  vicinity. 

In  this  manner  many  other  things  might  be  pointed  out  in  which 
both  men  agree,  arising  principally  from  their  common  aversion  to 
a  baseless,  dead  talkativeness,  without  any  real  intelligence,  activity 
of  mind,  or  readiness  of  action.  But  when  viewed  more  closely, 
how  immensely  different  are  the  two  men  in  all  that  is  most  essential. 
Rousseau  will  not  have  God  named  before  children ;  he  is  of  opinion 
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that  long  physical  and  metaphysical  study  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  think  of  Gkkl.  With  Pestalozzi,  God  is  the  nearest,  the  most  inti- 
mate being  to  man,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  whole  life.  Rous- 
seau's God  is  no  paternal  God  of  love,  his  Emile  no  child  of  God. 
The  man  who  put  his  children  into  a  foundling  hospital,  knew  nothing 
of  paternal  and  filial  love ;  still  less  of  rulers  as  the  &thers  of  the 
nations,  and  of  the  childlike  obedience  of  subjects ;  his  ideal  was  a 
cold,  heartless  freedom,  which  was  not  based  upon  love,  but  was  de- 
fensive, isolating,  and  altogether  selfish. 

While,  therefore,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  the  belief  in  Gk>d  pene- 
trates, strengthens,  attunes,  sanctifies  all  the  relations  of  men ;  while 
the  relations  between  ruler  and  subjects,  between  fathers  and  children, 
and  the  paternal  love  of  God  to  his  children,  men,  are  every  where 
reflected  in  his  paper — with  Rousseau  there  is  never  any  mention  of 
such  bonds  of  love. 

A  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Evening  Hour,  namely,  in  1781, 
appeared  the  first  part  of  that  work  of  Pestalozzi's  which  established 
his  reputation,  which  exercised  an  extensive  and  wholesome  influence 
at  the  time,  and  which  will  continue  to  exercise  an  influence  in  future. 
That  work  is  "  I^onard  and  Gertrude :   A  Book  for  the  People." 
It  was  undertaken  at  a  time,  when,  as  he  relates,  "•  my  old  friends 
looked  upon  it  as  almost  settled  that  I  should  end  my  days  in  a 
workhouse,  or  in  a  lunatic  asylum."    The  form  was  suggested  by 
Marmonters  Contes  moraux ;  and  ho  was  stimulated  to  eflbrt,  by  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  from  the  bookseller  Fussli,  of  Zurich,  or 
rather  of  the  brother  better  known  as  Fuseli,  the  painter.    After  a 
few  attempts  at  composition  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied,  "the 
history  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  flowed  from  my  pen,  I  know  not 
how,  and  developed  itself  of  its  own  accord,  without  my  having  the 
slightest  plan  in  my  head,  and  even  without  my  thinking  of  one. 
In  a  few  weeks,  the  book  stood  there,  without  my  knowing  exactly 
how  I  had  done  it    I  felt  its  value,  but  only  as  a  man  in  his  sleep 
feels  the  value  of  some  piece  of  good  fortune  of  which  he  is  jnrt 
dreaming.    '*  The  book  appeared,  and  excited  quite  a  remarkable  degree 
of  interest  in  my  own  country  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Nearly  all  the  journals  spoke  in  its  praise,  and,  what  is  perhaps  still 
more,  nearly  all  the  almanacs  became  full  of  it;  but  the  most  unez* 
pected  thing  to  me  was  that,  immediately  after  its  appearance,  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Bern  awarded  me  their  great  gold  medal,  with 
a  letter  of  thanks.*' 
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Festalozzi  himself  has  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  character  and  ob- 
jeet  of  Leonard  and  (rertrude.  In  the  pre&oe  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  work,  he  says:  *^In  that  which  I  here  relate,  and  which  I  have 
for  the  most  part  seen  and  heard  mjrself  in  the  coarse  of  an  actiTB 
life,  I  have  even  taken  care  not  once  to  add  my  own  opinion  to  what 
I  saw  and  heard  the  people  themselves  feeling^  judging^  believing^ 
speaking^  and  attempting.  And  now  this  will  show  itself: — ^If  the 
results  of  my  observation  are  true,  and  if  I  gave  them  as  I  received 
them,  and  as  it  is  my  aim  to  do,  they  will  find  acceptance  with  all 
those  who  themselves  have  daily  before  their  eyes  the  things  which 
I  relate.  If,  however,  they  are  incorrect,  if  they  are  the  work  of  my 
ioiagination  and  the  preaching  of  my  own  opinions,  they  will,  like 
other  Sunday  sermons,  vanish  on  the  Monday."  In  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  Festalozzi  gives  as  the  object  of  the  book,  ^  To 
bring  about  a  better  popular  education,  based  upon  the  true  condition 
of  the  people  and  their  natural  relations.'^  ^It  was,*^  he  says,  "my 
first  word  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  was 
my  first  word  to  the  heart  of  those  who  stand  in  God^s  stead  to  the 
poor  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  was  my  first  word  to  the  mothers 
in  the  land,  and  to  the  heart  which  God  gave  them,  to  be  to  theirs 
what  no  one  on  earth  can  be  in  their  stead.'' 

''I  desired  nothing,  and  to-day,  (1800,)  I  desire  nothing  else,  as  the 
object  of  my  life,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people,  whom  I  love,  and 
whom  I  feel  to  be  miserable  as  few  feel  them  to  be  miserable,  having 
with  them  borne  their  sufferings  as  few  have  borne  them." 

The  remarks  which  I  have  cited  characterize  the  soul  of  Leonard 
and  Gertrude.  In  the  severe  years  of  suffering  at  Neuhof,  Festalozzi 
appeared  to  have  wrought  and  suffered  in  vain.  "  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  purpose,'*  he  says,  '*  there  stood  opposed  my  entire  want 
of  trained  practical  skill,  and  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  extent 
of  my  will  and  the  limits  of  my  ability." 

He  did  not  work  in  vain,  however ;  what  was  denied  him  on  the 
one  side  turned  out  to  his  advantage  on  the  other.  If  he  lacked  all 
skill  in  carrying  out  his  ideas,  he  possessed  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  £Eu:ulty  of  obsernng,  comprehending,  arid  por- 
traying character.  If  he  was  not  able  to  exhibit  to  the  world  his 
ideal  realized,  it  was  given  to  him  to  infuse  the  loving  desires  of  his 
heart  into  the  hearts  of  others,  by  means  of  his  talent  of  poetical 
delineation.  He  might  hope  that  men  of  practical  ability  would  be 
among  the  readers  of  his  book,  and  would  be  incited  by  it  to  realize 
what  he  only  knew  how  to  picture.  He  has  found  such  readers. 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  in  so  many  hands,  that  it  is  almost  superflu- 
oua  to  give  a  selection  from  the  work    Only  this.    The  principal 
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person  in  it  is  Gertrude,  the  wife  of  Leonard,  a  good-natured  but 
rather  weak  man,  whose  stay  and  guardian  she  is.  The  manner  in 
which  she  keeps  house  and  instructs  and  trains  her  children,  is  Pesta- 
lozzi's  ideal.  Such  house-keeping,  such  a  manner  of  instructing  and 
training,  he  desires  for  all  people.  Gertrude  is  consulted  even  in  the 
management  of  the  village  school.  Her  house-keeping  is  the  bright 
side  of  the  circumstances  depicted ;  in  contrast  with  her  is  a  terribly 
dark  side,  a  peasant  community  in  the  deepest  depranty.  It  is  re- 
lated of  what  Arner,  the  equally  benevolent  and  intelligent  lord  of 
the  village,  does  to  check  the  depravity. 

Pestalozzi  wished  to  give  the  people  the  knowledge  and  skill  need- 
ful for  them  chiefly  by  means  of  a  good  elementary  instruction.  If 
this  instruction  began  at  the  right  place,  and  proceeded  pfoperly, 
what  an  entirely  different  race  would  arise  out  of  the  children  so 
instructed,  a  race  made  independent  by  intelligence  and  skill ! 

In  vain,  however,  did  Pestalozzi  look  around  him  for  elementary 
teachers  who  could  and  would  instruct  after  his  manner  and  in  his 
spirit.  Seminaries,  too,  were  wanting  in  which  such  teachers  could 
be  trained.  Then  the  thought  occurred  to  him  who  had  grown  up  in 
his  mother's  parlor :  "  I  will  place  the  education  of  the  people  in  the 
hands  of  the  mothers;  I  will  transplant  it  out  of  the  school-room  into 
the  parlor."  Gertrude  was  to  be  the  model  of  mothers.  But  how 
are  the  mothers  in  the  lower  classes  to  be  qualified  for  instructing! — 
We  shall  see  how  Pestalozzi's  Compendiums  are  meant  to  be  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  to  supply  the  place  of  knowledge  and  teaching 
talent.  The  mothers  have  only  to  keep  strictly  to  these  books  in  the 
instruction  of  their  children  ;  if  they  do  this,  the  mother  of  the  most 
limited  capacity  will  instruct  just  as  well  as  the  most  talented ;  com- 
pendiums and  method  are  to  equalize  their  minds :  such  was  Pesta- 
lozzi^s  ideal,  to  which  I  shall  afterward  come  back. 

With  extreme  short-sightedness,  the  persons  in  immediate  inter- 
course with  Pestalozzi  saw  in  this  book  of  his  dearly-bought  expe- 
rience nothing  more  than  a  proof  that  its  author  was  born  for  novel- 
writing,  and  would  in  future  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  by  it 

Others  understood  better  the  value  of  the  book.  Karl  von  Bon- 
stetten  entreated  Pestalozzi  to  come  and  live  with  him  on  his  estate 
in  Italian  Switzerland ;  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  ^n- 
zendorf,  wished  to  have  him  in  his  neighborhood.  Subsequently,  he 
became  known,  through  Count  Ilohenwart,  in  Florence,  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  who  was  about  to  give  him  an  appoint- 
ment, when  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  Joseph  II.,  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  Germany,  and  the  appointment  was  therefore  not  made. 

[TobecontiDued.j 
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Eduoation,  viewed  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  may  be  defined 
(o  be  both  a  science  and  an  art.  ~ 

As  a  science,  it  investigates  the  laws  which  regulate  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  of 
the  human  being. 

As  an  art,  it  applies  those  laws  to  the  cultivation,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
nUe,  to  the  perfection  of  man^s  three-fold  nature. 

Regarded  in  this  imposing  aspect,  there  is  not  an  organ  of  the 
body,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  nor  an  affection  or  passion  of  the  soul, 
which  its  forces  should  not  aim  to  reach,  cultivate,  strengthen,  or 
aubdue. 

Between  education  and  learning,  between  an  educated  man  and  a 
Imumed  man,  there  is  a  marked  distinction.  While  profound  attainments 
in  positive  knowledge  are  by  no  means  to  be  underrated  or  undervalued, 
neither  are  they  to  be  substituted  for  that  thorough  discipline,  that 
careful  training  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  which  alone  can  give 
sound  minds  in  vigorous  healthy  bodies — which  makes  one  know, 
feel,  and  practice  his  duties  and  obligations  to  himself,  to  his  £Gimily, 
to  his  neighbor,  to  humanity,  and  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  his 
being. 

A  merely  learned  man  is  one  who  has  made  profound  attainments 
in  knowledge,  regardless  of  the  ability  requisite  to  make  those  attain- 
ments available  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  for  the  advancement  of  human  society.  He  may  be  apt  to 
acquire,  but  incompetent  to  impart,  to  disseminate,  to  use,  to  apply. 
An  intellectual  giant,  he  may  be  a  moral  dwarf,  a  social  nonentity,  a 
physical  imbecile ;  a  human  encyclopedia,  his  stores  of  knowledge 
may  be  and  often  are,  locked  up  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  his 
own  individuality. 

An  educated  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  who  superadds  to  his 

*  Thto  artieto  forma  a  portion  of  the  Author'!  Second  Annual  Report  to  the  Troitaea  of  tha 
Maw  Jervej  State  Normal  School,  of  which  he  ia  prineipaL 
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knowledge  the  skill,  the  disposition,  and  the  ability  to  use  it  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  objects  of  human  existence— for  the  moral, 
intellectual,  social  and  material  progress  of  humanity.  He  is  a  man 
of  action  as  well  as  of  acquisition.  He  is  not  only  an  intelligent,  bat 
a  useful  man ;  a  healthy,  vigorous  man ;  an  houest  man,  '*  the  no- 
blest work  of  God.^'  He  measures  his  actual  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  in  a  groat  degree,  by  their  availability  and  his  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  himself  and  his  brethren  into  harmony  with  those 
immutable  laws  by  which  the  Creator  upholds  and  governs  every 
domain  of  his  universe. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  human  wisdom  and  of  human  power 
would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  what  may  bo  denominated  an  educa- 
ted scholar  ;  or,  if  you  please,  an  educated  learned  man.  Such  a  man 
contains  within  himself  not  only  a  vast  reservoir  of  power,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  engine  through  which  that  power 
is  applied,  and  the  engineer  to  control  its  movements  and  guide  them 
to  the  pro<luction  of  noble  and  beneficent  results. 

But  there  is  another  fundamental  truth  too  often  disregarded, 
which  in  this  connection  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  The 
Creator,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  while  bestowing  upon  his  creatures  the 
same  general  characteristics  of  mind  and  soul,  while  giving  to  all  the 
same  order  of  faculties,  has  yet  impressed  upon  each,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  peculiar  and  special  individuality.  Mankind  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  an  embodiment  of  unity  in  diversity.  While  all  have 
powers  to  be  developed  and  cultivated,  while  all  have  responsibilities 
to  meet  and  duties  to  perform,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  are 
to  be  fused  in  the  same  crucible,  or  run  through  the  same  stereotyped 
mould.  As  each  has,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  peculiar  organization,  so 
has  each  a  correspondent  special  adaptation ;  and  this  adaptation  is  to 
be  sought  out,  preserved,  improved,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  perfected, 
to  the  end  that  each  individual  may  be  prepared  to  act  well  his  part 
in  the  grand  drama  of  human  life. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  kind  of  men  does  society,  does  our 
country,  does  the  world  most  need  ?  This  is  the  great  question  of  the 
age;  and  upon  its  proper  solution  depend  not  only  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  society,  but  its  very  existence  also. 

Since  human  society  is  made  up  of  rational  beings,  if  it  has  wants, 
those  wants  must  have  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  indiriduals 
that  compose  it.  But  the  necessities  of  individuals  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  means  that  are  required  for  the  proper  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  their  manifold  and  undying  faculties.  The 
more  perfect  and  tlie  more  widely  difilused  these  means,  therefore,  the 
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more  perfect  the  society  and  the  less  its  wants.  It  hence  follows  that 
the  g^reat,  unceasing,  talentless  want  of  society  is,  that  of  cultivatedf 
roOned,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  educated  men ;  not  the 
learned  few^  but  the  educated  many»  This  want  properly  met,  sub- 
ordinate ones  will  gradually  disappear;  and  the  innumerable  forms  of 
vioe  and  crime,  of  injustice  and  wrong,  with  their  endless  train  of 
nameless  woes,  will  be  supplanted  by  the  benignant  reign  of  virtue 
and  intelligence,  and  the  consequent  blessings  of  individual  and  social 
order  and  happiness. 

'*So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place ;  and  ^nuine  piety  descend, 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age  " 

It  is  evident,  that  for  the  rearing  of  such  individuals,  and  for  the 
production  of  such  results  as  these,  it  is  idle  to  rely  upon  divided,  and 
one-sided,  and  partial  efforts.  As  the  greatest  want  of  human  society 
is  man  himself, — mauj  "  broad-shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift"  man, 
purified,  ennobled,  exalted — man,  trained,  individualized,  educated, — 
■o  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  must  be  commensurate  with  the  lengths,  breadths,  depths  and 
urgency  of  the  want  which  is  to  be  supplied.  Such  a  work  needs, 
nay,  m%ut  have,  to  succeed,  the  unflagging  interest,  the  untiring  zeal, 
the  undivided  influence,  the  cordial  sympathy,  the  earnest  cooperation 
of  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  party,  sect,  or  creed.  In  the  solution 
of  this  complicated  problem,  the  family,  the  school  in  all  its  gradations 
and  ramifications,  the  parent,  the  teacher  in  all  his  varied  relations, 
the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  the  christian,  each  and  all  have  sol- 
emn duties  to  perform  in  virtue  of  a  common  existence,  common 
interests,  and  a  common  destiny. 

The  development  of  the  mind,  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human 
life,  must,  to  be  real,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  progressive  and 
•low.  Beginning  with  the  first  dawn  of  being,  the  work  must  ad- 
vance by  toilsome,  gradual  steps,  through  the  successive  periods 
of  in&ncy,  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  the  maturity  and  vigor  of 
tjmmetrical  manhood.  So  far  as  Nature  is  left  to  carry  on  the 
processes  of  tuition,  she  faithfully  observes  her  own  well  defined  and 
benignant  laws.  It  is  only  man  in  his  blindness  and  ignorance  that 
ens,  and  mars  the  exquisite  handiwork  committed  to  his  charge. 
The  great  problem  then,  in  the  education  of  the  present  day,  is  to 
observe,  to  learn  and  to  apply  those  wholesome  lessons  which  nature 
is  ever  ready  to  impart  for  our  guidance  and  direction,  in  the  work 
before  ns. 
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The  first  lessons  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  are  taught  in  the 
school  of  home  with  its  clustering  affections,  its  deep-toned  sympir 
thies,  and  its  winning  smiles.  It  is  here  that  the  foundations  of  the 
future  character  are  hegun.  It  is  here  that  for  good  or  evil  the  young 
mind  receives  its  first  impressions.  Are  these  foundations  laid  in 
intelligence  and  grounded  in  love  ?  Are  these  early  impressions  all 
faithful  transcripts  from  pure  and  pious  hearts  ?  If  so,  there  is  more 
than  a  presumption,  there  is  almost  a  certainty,  that  the  race  thai 
commenced  will  be  one  of  virtuous  youth,  of  honorable,  useful  man- 
hood, and  of  tranquil  old  age.  If  otherwise,  there  is  more  than  a 
prophecy  of  a  weary,  wasted  life,  and  an  ignoble  end. 

From  the  home  circle,  passing  to  the  pupilage  of  the  primaiy 
school,  the  child  is  subjected  to  the  more  direct  appliances  of  the 
educational  process.  It  is  here,  and  at  this  tender  age,  that  the  potent 
influence  of  the  professional  teacher  is  first  brought  to  bear  upon  hii 
impressible  nature.  If  perchance,  the  home  training  has  been,  and 
still  is,  wise  and  judicious,  the  task  of  the  teacher  becomes  compara- 
tively easy  and  his  burden  light;  for  he  has  but  to  cooperate  with 
the  parent  in  the  continuation  of  a  work  already  begun.  But  if^ 
as  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  education  of  the  fireside  has  been  a  work 
of  perversion  and  misdirection,  if  only  a  superficial  foundation  hat 
been  laid,  if  habits  of  disobedience  and  disorder  prevail,  if  there  be 
an  absence  of  parental  sympathy,  codperation  and  support,  his  posi- 
tion becomes  one  of  almost  overwhelming  anxiety  and  insurmounta* 
ble  difficulty.  It  is  at  this  stage,  and  surrounded  by  these  common^- 
alas  !  too  common — circumstances,  that  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
all  the  skill  and  all  those  high  attributes  which  his  nature  can 
command,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  committed  to  his  charge. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  merely  intellectnal 
training  of  the  young  is  a  task  of  exceeding  complexity.  To  com- 
prehend the  capacities,  the  peculiarities,  the  attainments,  the  wants  of 
individual  minds;  to  bring  them  under  a  proper  classification;  so 
to  adjust  the  processes  of  tuition  as  to  arouse  their  latent  energies  into 
vigorous  action  ;  to  awaken  a  desire  for  advancement  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge ;  to  stimulate  each  and  all  to  manly  exertion  and  a  heroic 
self-reliance,  is  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  But  when, 
superadded  to  this,  the  teacher  is  cAlled  upon  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  those  still  higher  attributes  of  our  nature,  to  impress  upon 
the  young  those  lessons  of  morality  and  christian  virtue,  those  duties 
which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to  their 
Creator;  when  he  passes  a  step  further  and  assumes  to  train  his 
charge  to  the  practice  of  these  duties,  he  undertakes  a  work  which,  in 
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magnitude  and  importance,  is  commensurate  with  the  imperishable 
nature  and  the  priceless  worth  of  the  material  upon  which  his  forces 
are  expended. 

It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  joint  partnership  of  the  family 
snd  the  primary  school  for  the  origin  and  early  development  of  that 
perfect  stature  of  manhood  which  the  world  so  much  needs,  and 
which  will  surely  yet  rise  up  to  adorn,  to  dignify,  and  to  bless  a 
coming  age.  It  is  to  these,  and  especially  to  the  latter,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  those  peculiarly  complicated  and  philosophical  forma- 
tive processes  that  alone  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  give  to 
the  youthful  mind  its  shape  and  direction,  inspire  it  with  an  undying 
love  of  truth,  impart  to  it  those  habits  of  patient  application  and  of 
methodical  procedure  so  essential  to  conduct  it  to  definite  and  useful 
fesults,  and  implant  the  desire  and  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  en- 
larged culture  which  successive  schools  of  superior  grade  may  be  so 
well  adapted  to  secure. 

If  this  great  work  be  not  done  by  these  agencies,  then  it  will  not 
be  done  at  all,  and  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  experiment  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  universal  education.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
endeavor  to  make  up  in  the  high  school  and  the  college  for  the  rad- 
ical defidences  of  the  common  school.  As  well  may  we  attempt  to 
purify  the  fountain  by  cleansing  the  stream  that  flows  from  it  The 
functions  of  the  primary  school  are  preeminently  formative  and  fun- 
damental ;  and  beyond  this  work  it  can  not,  with  either  propriety  or 
safety,  be  allowed  to  go.  To  depart  from  it  is  unmitigated  failure  and 
irreparable  injury.  The  task  which  in  the  economy  of  nature  is 
assigned  to  it,  is  all  that  the  most  assiduous  care,  the  most  ample 
means,  and  the  most  untiring  devotion  will  enable  it,  under  the  most 
fitvorable  circumstances,  to  fulfill.  Its  work  well  done,  that  of  its 
legitimate  successors  will,  with  comparative  ease,  be  accomplished. 

Beyond  the  primary  schools,  in  a  complete  system  of  education 
adapted  alike  to  the  wants  of  our  varied  natures  and  to  the  necessities 
of  human  society,  there  must  lie  on  the  one  hand,  properly  organized 
and  conducted,  the  grammar  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college, 
or  their  equivalents ;  and  on  the  other,  the  "  Real "  and  the  Poly- 
technic Schools,  little  known  in  our  own  country,  but  destined  in  the 
future  to  take  their  appropriate  places  in  the  great  scheme  of  public 
instruction. 

These  two  distinct  classes  of  institutions  are  undoubtedly  the 
types  of  two  distinct  forms  of  education,  each  complete  in  itself,  and 
each  adapted,  under  suitable  organization  and  management,  to  meet 
two  distinct  classes  of  wants  in  the  economy  of  society.    These  wants 
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may  be  denominated  the  Philological,  or  those  which  pertain  to 
language  in  its  relations  to  thought,  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  criti- 
cism, the  interpretation  of  authors,  history  and  antiquities ;  and  the 
**  rcal,^^  or  those  which  relate  to  objects  or  things,  and  their  relationi 
to  each  other  and  to  man  himself.  These  classifications  seem  to  be 
entirely  natural,  and  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  that  special  organi- 
zation and  adaptation,  before  alluded  to  as  existing  in  individuals  of 
the  human  species.  The  institutions  of  the  first  class  named,  following 
out  to  their  legitimate  specialties,  give  rise  to  Schools  of  Law,  Divinity, 
&c. ;  while  those  of  the  second,  lead  to  Schools  of  Medicine,  Natural 
History,  Mining,  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and  others  of  like  character. 

Of  these  two  forms  of  education,  the  first,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  prevalent.  But  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  modern  science  and  its  application  to  the  manifold  purposes 
of  life,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  ^*  real"  will  assume  that  position 
in  the  regards  of  mankind  to  which  its  transcendent  importance  enti- 
tles it.  And  not  alone  on  account  of  the  merely  utilitarian  tendendes 
of  science  is  it  destined  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  schools,  but  preeminently,  because  it  unfolds  to 
man  the  creature  an  unfailing  source  of  happiness  and  felicity  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creditor ;  enabling  him,  through  a 
mastery  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  better  to  comprehend 
the  great  plan  of  God  in  creation,  and  leading  him  to  adore  and 
praise  that  All-wise  and  Eternal  Being  who  hath  thus  indeed  mani- 
fested himself  "  Philologically"  and  "  Really,"  in  the  two-fold  sense  of 
his  word  and  his  works. 

If  the  foregoing  brief  summary  has  been  made  intelligible,  it  wiD 
readily  be  understood  that  from  the  primary  school  as  a  foundation, 
other  institutions  must  successively  arise  adapted  to  carry  on  to  com- 
pletion the  work  already  begun.  They  should  flow  from  it  as  nata- 
rally  as  the  stream  flows  from  its  source,  widening  and  deepening  with 
each  influx  of  its  tributaries  as  it  moves  majestically  onward  to  the 
sea.  When  we  understand  and  appreciate,  as  we  ought,  the  object 
which  these  successive  institutions  are  designed  to  answer,  we  shall 
give  to  them  such  an  organization  as  will  fit  them  for  the  progressive 
development  of  the  complex  forces  of  our  three-fold  nature.  They 
will  thus  become  but  logical  parts  of  one  consistent  harmonious  whole, 
each  adapted  to  its  special  functions,  each  laboring /or  and  aspiring  to 
the  same  desirable  and  comprehensive  end. 

From  this  commanding  stand-point,  having  in  full  view  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  the  education  of  the  present  day  proposes,  as  well 
as  the  entire  system  of  means  by  which  this  work  \&  intended  to  be 
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aooompli8hed,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  trace  the  relation  of  normal  schools 
to  the  great  scheme  of  public  education,  and  to  the  welfare  and  pro- 
greaa  of  that  society  whose  most  urgent  necessity  is  that  of  eamesti 
enterprising,  active,  working,  intelligent,  moral,  religious  men,  devoted 
to  the  great  interests  of  their  species  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  those 
high  destines  which  roan  is  placed  here  to  work  out 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  aim  to  strike  a  powerful  and  effect- 
ive blow  at  evils  at  once  radical  and  deep,  that  they  seek  to  remove 
difficulties  and  impediments  at  once  serious  and  overwhelming,  which 
beset  man  at  the  very  outset  of  his  disciplinary  and  preparatory 
career.  Descending  to  those  deep  well-springs  of  individual  and 
social  life,  welfare,  progress,  and  happiness — the  primary  schools — 
they  labor  to  purify,  elevate,  and  improve.  Recognizing  the  simple 
truth  that  ^  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school,"  they  take  the 
teacher  by  the  hand,  unfold  to  his  view  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
structure  of  this  complex  physical  being,  teach  him  to  look  in  upon 
the  mysterious  spirit  that  animates  it,  to  understand,  as  far  as  possible 
its  nature  and  capacities,  to  observe  its  manifestations,  to  master  its 
laws,  to  investigate  the  methods  by  which  its  subtle  forces  are  to  be 
drawn  out,  train  him  to  their  application,  and  send  him  forth  over  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  the  land  to  wake  up  the  latent  energies  of  its 
embryo  citizens,  to  infuse  into  the  home  circle  a  higher  appreciation 
of  parental  duty  and  obligation,  and  to  animate  the  public  heart  with 
a  livelier  interest  in  that  great  work  which  should  ever  be  its  chief 
concern. 

Hence  it  is  that  normal  schools,  by  the  direct  and  powerful  influ- 
ence which  they  must  inevitably  exert  upon  the  principal  sources  of 
public  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness,  will  serve  to  invigorate  and 
intensify  the  entire  social  organization.  If  conducted  in  accordance 
with  their  true  intent  and  spirit,  if  conducted  as  they  mat/  and  should 
be,  they  will  do  more  in  the  course  of  years  for  primary  education, 
for  the  education  of  the  fireside  and  the  common  school,  and  hence 
for  the  real  welfare  of  society,  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  For 
who  does  not  know  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  renovation  of  entire 
nei^borhoods  is  often  effected  by  the  almost  silent,  yet  potent  influ- 
ence of  a  good  school  and  a  faithful,  intelligent,  skillful  and  conscien- 
tious teacher  of  youth  ?  The  heart  of  the  true  parent  is  said  to  be 
bound  up  in  his  child;  and  if  the  teacher  can  mould  that  child — like 
day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter — to  his  will,  by  what  a  natural  and 
easy  transition  may  he  not  work  upon  the  parent  too  ?  leading  him 
to  s  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  those 
who  are  dear  to  him  as  the  '^  apple  of  his  eye,"  and  to  his  brethren  of 
a  common  heritage. 
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But  normal  schools,  by  virtue  of  their  diffusion  of  the  great 
ciples  of  education,  and  the  improved  and  philosophical  methoda  of 
training  based  thereon,  by  the  desire  and  ability  for  further  advanod- 
ment  which  they  impart  through  their  pupils  to  the  young,  by  the 
habits  of  manly  self-reliance  which  they  instill,  and  by  the  almost  iik- 
credible  abridgment  of  labor  and  of  time  which  they  secure,  are  d€a> 
tined  to  play  an  important  part  in  that  modification  and  regeneration 
of  all  those  institutions  growing  out  of  the  primary  schools,  which 
are  certain  gradually  to  take  place.  These  institutions  will  be  forced 
to  reorganize  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  basis.  Tbej 
will  be  obliged  more  fully  to  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  the  oflioe 
of  the  school,  of  whatever  grade,  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  to  make  pro* 
found  scholars,  but  rather  to  train  the  powers  of  the  student;  to  arm  him 
with  the  means  and  methods,  by  the  proper  and  diligent  use  of  whioh 
he  may  himself  become  learned,  and  wise,  and  good ;  to  teach  him 
the  uses  of  knowledge ;  to  qualify  him  for  its  judicious  application ; 
to  impress  upon  him  the  dignity  and  duty  of  labor :  and  thus  to 
qualify  him  for  whatever  position  on  the  busy  stage  of  life  a  benefi- 
cent God  may  assign  him. 

We  need  not  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times ;  we  need  not  close  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  teachings  of  experience.  What  has  been  done^ 
and  is  doing  on  another  theatre,  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  in  our 
own  land.  While  this  grand  idea  of  education  has  attained  on  a  lev 
congenial  soil  a  degree  of  development  hitherto  unequaled  and  un- 
known, how  can  we  doubt  that,  fostered  by  the  genius  of  a  people  and 
a  government,  whose  hopes  and  whose  safety  are  based  upon  its  legiti- 
mate results,  it  is  destined  here,  to  its  noblest,  fullest,  most  unlimited 
expansion.  In  those  countries  where  education  is  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  universal,  normal  schools  are  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  nearly  perfect ;  and  they  have  been  the  all-potent  agency, 
by  means  of  which,  this  completeness  and  universality  have  been 
reached.  They  have  accomplished  this  work  by  regenerating  and  vivi- 
fying the  primary  schools,  impelling  them  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep 
foundation,  as  well  as  creating  an  unconquerable  desire  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  for  higher  attainments,  by  a  rigorous  mastery  of  elementary 
principles,  and  a  judicious  application  of  the  same  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress.  Discarding  the  dogmatic  modes  of  teaching  which  com- 
pel the  pupil  to  take  on  trust  the  unqualified  dicta  of  the  master,  and 
which  are  alike  destructive  of  intellectual  freedom  and  rational  pro- 
gress, they  aim  to  develop  and  to  disseminate  those  means  and  methoda 
of  tuition  which  result  from  an  intelligent  perception  and  application 
of  those  laws  which  God  has  imposed  upon  the  human  facultiea. 
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And  while  laboring  for  the  improvement  of  the  intelieotual,  thej 
strive  also  to  draw  out  the  moral  powers  and  to  inculcate  those  kindly, 
oourteous,  and  fraternal  sentiments  which  should  regulate  the  inter- 
oourse  of  mankind  in  the  routine  of  social  life.  Passing  even  further 
still,  they  have  been  made  the  instruments  for  infusing  into  the  entire 
texture  of  the  teacher's  life,  enabling  him  thus  to  inculcate  it  in  turn 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  future  citizens,  a  spirit  of  contentment  with 
whatever  lot  in  the  order  of  Providence  may  be  assigned  him,  and  a 
fiuthful  discharge  of  the  duties,  however  humble,  which  that  lot 
imposes. 

If  we  do  not  under  our  own  genial  skies  mould  them  to  the  accom- 
pHshment  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  high  purposes  which  have 
been  indicated,  it  will  not  be  because  of  their  exotic  origin,  or  of  their 
inherent  incompatibility  with  our  peculiar  needs,  or  of  their  lack  of  a 
direct  and  powerful  relation  to  our  most  vital  interests,  either  as  indi* 
viduals  or  as  a  people,  but  rather  because  of  our  blind  ignorance  of 
their  true  nature,  distinctive  objects,  and  priceless  value,  or  to  a  per- 
verse determination  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  light  alike  of  immutable 
truth  and  of  enlightened  experience. 

He  who  in  this  country  sits  down  deliberately  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  its  teachers,  at  the  same  time  puts  a  price  upon  the  privileges  and 
tiie  blessings  which  under  the  benignant  sway  of  its  government,  he 
is  permitted  to  enjoy.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  who  would  even 
approximate  to  the  value  of  our  true,  intelligent,  and  faithful  teachers 
must,  as  a  preliminary  step,  absolutely  determine  the  value  of  these 
same  privileges  and  blessings.  And  again,  he  who  feels  that  under 
tiie  operation  of  this  principle  of  self-government,  he  has  a  super- 
abundance of  the  good  gifts  which  it  imparts,  will  find  that  the  roost 
philosophical  mode  of  removing  these  incumbrances  is  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  incompetent  and  inefficient  schoolmasters,  and  send  them 
abroad  to  stultify  and  pervert  the  juvenile  mind  of  the  community. 

But  if  there  be  any  who  feel  deeply  sensible  that  an  abnormal 
abridgment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  has  already  occurred;  if 
there  be  any  who  have  a  remote  suspicion  that  justice  is  a  costly  com- 
modity, and  difficult  to  secure,  at  any  price,  that  virtue  and  truth  are 
held  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  discount,  that  portentous  signs  of  anarchy 
and  disorder  are  distinctly  visible,  that  pauperism,  idiocy,  insanity, 
vice,  and  crime,  already  stalk  abroad  over  the  land  in  frightful  pro- 
cession, that  our  houses  of  correction  and  our  penitentiaries  are  unduly 
patronized,  that  the  demons  of  corruption,  avarice,  and  misrule,  like 
so  many  vampires,  are  extracting  the  life  blood  of  the  body  politic, — 
if  any  have  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  these  startling  fisicts,  they  are 
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in  some  measure  prepared  to  appredate  the  value  and  importance  to 
the  republican  commonwealth  of  a  band  of  whole-souled,  well-trained, 
and  devoted  teachers  of  youth.  If  passing  a  step  further,  they  are 
penetrated  by  an  intense  desire  to  see  these  evils  eradicated — not 
covered — and  if  they  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  seek  for  the  most  effect- 
ive means  for  their  removal,  they  have  but  to  exercise  that  ordinary 
common  sense  so  highly  commeudable  in  every  other  pursuit,  to  per- 
ceive, and  to  know,  that  these  same  humble  teachers,  imbued  with  the 
humanitarian  spirit,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  their  mii- 
sion,  specially  drilled  and  prepared  for  their  special  work,  and  full  of 
energy  and  zeal  for  its  accomplishment, — that  these  offer  the  suresti 
the  only  practical  mode  for  the  solution  of  so  great  and  so  important 
a  problem. 

The  Prussians  say  that,  "  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  you  must  put  into  its  schools.**  But  they  may  with 
equal  truth,  go  still  further,  and  affirm  that  whatever  you  would  put 
into  its  schools,  you  must  put  into  its  teachers,  and  whatever  you  would 
put  into  its  teachers,  you  must  first  put  into  its  normal  schools.  No 
combination  of  words  could  be  made  more  forcibly  to  express  the 
direct  and  intimate  relation  of  the  normal  school,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  the  government  itself.  In  determining  the  future  of  these 
institutions,  therefore,  their  numbers,  their  influence,  in  moulding  the 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  political  character  of  our  people,  we 
may  say  with  impressive  distinctness,  that  we  likewise  determine  the 
future  of  our  government,  as  founded  upon  the  principle  of  popular 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

Wherefore,  does  it  not  become  our  government  and  every  subject 
of  that  government  by  every  means  in  t^^  and  his  power  to  multiplyt 
build  up,  and  perfect  that  instrumentality  by  which  more  than  by  any 
other,  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  to  be  preserved,  perpetuated,  and 
increased,  through  all  coming  time  ? 

In  £uro})e,  these  institutions  have  been,  according  to  our  ideas,  per- 
verted to  the  strengthening,  preservation,  and  perpetuation  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  how  much  more  may  they  become  the  means  in  the 
hands  of  freemen  for  the  propagation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  equal 
rights,  and  of  the  inviolability  of  our  immortal  natures,  as  well  as  for 
cementing  those  ties  of  unity  and  of  brotherhood  so  conductive  to  the 
welfare,  progress  and  happiness  of  a  free  people. 

The  great  length  of  this  paper,  will  not  permit  a  more  extended 
development  of  the  train  of  thought  here  initiated,  we  will  therefore 
conclude  it  by  the  enunciation  of  a  few  concise,  yet  self-evident  pro- 
positions which  must  commend  themselves  to  the  assent  and  approbsr 
tion  of  every  honest  and  intelligent  mind. 
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1.  A  free  goveniment  is,  and  ever  must  be  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  universally  diffused  among  the 
people. 

2.  This  virtue  and  intelligence  can  be  adequately  secured  only  by 
means  of  the  thorough  mental  and  moral  training  afforded  by  a  gen- 
eral system  of  effectively  administered  schools. 

8.  These  schools  depend  for  their  value  and  efficiency  upon  a  per- 
petual supply  of  well  trained  and  properly  qualified  teachers. 

4.  All  experience,  no  less  than  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  has 
demonstrated  that  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers,  fitted 
for  the  high  duty  of  rearing  a  nation  of  intelligent  freemen,  can  be 
secured  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  normal  schools  compre- 
hending their  great  and  distinctive  mission,  and  organized  and  con- 
ducted with  direct  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  mission. 

5,  Whence  it  follows  that  when  these  self-evident  truths  come  to 
be  fully  understood  and  acknowledged,  normal  schools  will  become 
oo-extensive  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  co-equal  with  the 
power,  the  dignity,  and  the  importance  of  the  government  itself. 

Wherefore  let  these  impressive  truths  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
all  who  cherish  the  priceless  blessings  of  good  government  and  of 
social  order.  Let  them  be  pondered  by  those  upon  whom  is  imposed 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  tlie  normal  ^'  experiment,"  that  it  be 
$0  conducted  as  to  vindicate  that  perfection  of  common  sense  upon 
which  these  institutions  repose.  Let  them  be  weighed  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  "  Popular  Sovereigns,"  and  by  their  servant,  the  govern- 
ment, whose  first  duty  it  is  to  foster,  encourage,  perpetuate  and  sup- 
port Let  them  not  only  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  let  them  not  only 
be  pondered  and  weighed,  but  let  them  spring  up  and  bring  forth 
prolific  fruits  to  the  enduring  welfare  and  glory  of  our  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  race. 
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(Bxtracti  from  the  Introductorj  Lecture  of  the  Popular  course  of  the  Natural  EMorj 

Society  of  Montreal,  Winter  of  1866-7.) 


This  Society  wisely  regards  as  one  of  its  fimctioDs,  the  cultivation 
among  its  members  and  the  public  in  general,  of  a  taste  for  those 
useful  and  ennobling  pursuits  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Viewing  this 
as  the  principal  object  of  the  popular  course,  the  introductory  lecture 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  delivering,  I  have  determined,  instead 
of  selecting  any  special  scientific  subject,  to  lay  before  you  a  few  gen- 
eral thoughts  on  the  importance  of  Natural  History,  as  a  branch  of 
education;  understanding  by  that  term  the  training  of  our  mental 
powers,  of  our  aesthetic  sentiments,  and  our  moral  faculties ;  and  this 
not  only  in  our  Schools  and  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  but  in 
our  self-cultivation  throughout  life. 

Man  and  the  nature  that  surrounds  him,  are  products  of  the  same 
almighty,  all-pervading  mind.  Hence  man  finds  natural  things 
adapted  to  his  wants  and  powers,  and  can  perceive  in  them  a  likeness 
to  the  results  at  which  his  own  taste  and  reason  arrive — finding  thus 
fixed  law,  progressive  movement,  beauty,  adaptation,  and  order,  in 
nature,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  his  own  works,  but  of  a  higher 
type.  Man^s  soul  is  thus  the  link  between  the  spiritual  Creator  and 
the  material  creation ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  central  truih 
of  all  those  dark  though  exciting  controversies,  on  the  relations  of  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  in  man  and  nature,  which  have  bewil- 
dered the  minds  of  those  who,  leaving  the  firm  ground  rf 
revealed  religion  and  inductive  science,  have  wandered  into  the  mists 
and  darkness  which  shroud  from  our  gaze  the  precise  junction  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  material.  The  middle  path  that  leads  between 
the  opposite  errors  of  transcendentalists  and  materialists,  is  the  old 
familiar  truth  of  our  infancy,  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
that  God  who  made  all  things  and  pronounced  them  good. 

Thus  constituted,  man  must  sympathize  with  nature,  must  observe 
its  objects,  must  reason  on  them ;  and  nature  must  react  on  man, 
strengthening  and  stimulating  the  faculties  that  act  on  it,  and  more 
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or  less  deepening  on  his  mind  the  impress  of  that  of  the  Creator  of 
both.  It  is  principally  to  this  last  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  reaction 
of  nature  on  ourselves,  that  I  wish  to  direct  jour  attention. 

In  this  respect  then,  the  study  of  nature  presents  itself  in  the  first 
place,  as  a  means  of  training  the  observing  powers.  This  is  an  office 
atricUy  educational,  and  strictly  elementary.  Observation  of  exter- 
nal things  begins  in  earliest  infancy,  and  is  essential  to  the  happiness, 
the  utilities,  and  even  the  safety  of  after  life.  It  has  been  apparently 
a  subject  of  doubt  with  modern  educators,  whether  in  this  direction 
we  require  any  training  whatever.  This  has  at  least  been  strangely  neg- 
lected in  schools  and  colleges.  We  have  been  content  to  know  that 
the  savage  can  teach  his  children  without  any  school  or  college,  to 
detect  and  distinguish  with  the  nicest  discrimination,  the  minutest 
traces  of  men  and  animals ;  while  civilized  men  highly  cultivated  in 
other  respects,  are  often  deficient  in  such  powers  to  the  last  degree. 

To  what  extent  are  such  powers  actually  deficient  in  the  generality 
of  educated  men  ?  to  what  extent  are  they  desirable  in  civilized  life  ? 
to  what  extent  can  they  be  cultivated?  In  attempting  to  answer 
such  questions,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that,  in  many  handicraft  trades, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fine  arts,  the  observing  powers  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  persons  of  very  different  degrees  of  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  men  of  the  highest  edu- 
cation are  oflen  remarkably  unobservant;  sometimes  peculiarly  so, 
insomuch  that  their  absent-mindedness,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  pro- 
yerbial ;  while  the  mass  of  men,  apart  from  the  special  points  to  which 
business  directs  their  attention,  have  little  useful  perception  of  out- 
ward things,  in  comparison  with  that  which  they  might  attain.  The 
accounts  of  natural  objects  and  scenes  given  by  popular  writers,  and 
in  conversation ;  and  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  evidence  respect- 
ing matters  of  fact  in  our  courts  of  law,  sufficiently  show  the  prevail- 
ing deficiency  in  accurate  observation.  It  is  deserving  of  note,  also, 
that  this  deficiency  is  often  only  aggravated  by  the  superior  develop- 
ment of  the  reflective  and  imaginative  powers ;  because  in  this  case 
the  observer  is  induced  to  substitute  his  own  fancies  and  speculations 
for  matters  of  fact  Much  of  the  want  of  originality,  and  distortion  of 
natural  truth,  which  we  lament  in  our  literature,  as  compared  with  that 
of  earlier  and  simpler  states  of  society,  proceeds  firom  the  same  cause. 

That  the  removal  of  these  defects  is  desirable,  I  think  no  judicious 
educator  will  doubt.  They  are  in  part  remedied  by  the  object  lessons 
in  our  primary  schools,  by  the  drawing,  the  music,  the  natural  history 
of  our  more  advanced  schools;  by  the  natural  science  of  our  colleges; 
and  under  these  influences  we  may  hope  that  among  the  educated 
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men  now  leaving  our  institutions  of  learning,  we  shall  have  more 
independent  observation  and  originality,  and  less  pedantry  and  ab- 
sence of  mind,  than  in  those  of  former  tiroes.  That  these  resolti 
may  be  fully  attained,  the  study  of  nature  must  have  a  due  place  in 
education,  and  this  it  can  attain  only  by  engaging,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  most  gifted  original  investigators,  to  train  the  minds  of  others. 
Much  of  the  teaching  of  natural  history  by  object  lessons  and  popu- 
lar text-books,  is  too  inaccurate  and  superficial,  and  too  deficient  in 
enlargement  of  view,  to  be  really  useful.  In  our  colleges  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  nature  should  be  illustrated  by  the  best  possible  col- 
lections of  typical  forms,  explained  and  examined  under  the  guidance 
of  the  best  scientific  skill.  In  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  similar  influences  should  be  employed ;  that  through 
them  a  higher  kind  of  training  of  the  senses  and  perceptive  faculties 
may  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  receive  tlie  benefit  of  a  collegiate 
education.  In  this  way  alone,  will  it  be  possible  to  send  forth  men 
and  women  trained  to  the  right  use  of  their  senses,  as  well  as  of  their 
reflective  powers. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  connection  between  defective  training  of 
the  observing  powers  and  want  of  originality  in  literature,  and  want 
of  accurate  and  truthful  description  in  ordinary  conversation  and  in 
public  testimony.  I  may  add  that  this  same  deficiency  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  prevalence  of  many  of  the  errors  that  spread  like 
epidemics  through  society.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  ready 
fiaith  in  the  feats  of  table-turners,  accorded  even  by  cultivated  assem- 
blages, and  the  evident  want  of  perception  in  such  cases  of  the  real 
agencies  producing  the  results  observed,  need  doubt  that  cultivation 
of  the  reflective  and  imaginative  faculties,  without  that  of  the  observ- 
ing powers,  may  leave  us  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  consequen- 
ces. In  no  way  can  society  be  more  efiectually  delivered  from  such 
delusions  than  by  cultivating  aright  our  powers  of  observation  by  the 
study  of  nature. 

Nature  also  affords  a  large  scope  for  the  training  of  our  thinking 
powers,  whether  those  which  are  concerned  in  abstraction  and  analy- 
sis, or  the  comparison  of  facts  and  objects,  or  those  which  relate  to 
the  investigation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  careful  comparing  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  estimation  of  the  amount  and  value  of  their  differences, 
required  in  the  determination  and  classification  of  species  in  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  separation  of  qualities  common  to  many  species  form  those 
peculiar  to  one ;  the  distinction  between  structures  properly  homolo- 
gous and  those  which  are  merely  analogous,  the  tracing  of  the  func- 
tions and  uses  of  structures ;  the  application  of  modem  causes  to  the 
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explanation  of  the  ancient  phenomena  of  the  earth's  cnist,  and  maaj 
other  operations  required  in  the  study  of  nature,  not  only  cultivate 
habits  of  observation,  but  the  reasoning  powers,  in  directions  not 
so  much  within  the  scope  of  other  branches  of  education.  Such 
investigations  have  also  a  powerful  influence  in  cultivating  the  love  of 
truth,  and  those  mental  habits  which  lead  to  acuteness  and  earnest- 
ness in  working  out  the  many  contingent  problems  of  ordinary  life, 
which  lie  beyond  the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences.  On  this  account 
the  study  of  nature  does  not  tend  to  alienate  the  mind  from  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  works  of  mod- 
em scientific  travelers.  Such  men  as  Humboldt,  Lyell  and  Darwin, 
even  when  they  digress  from  their  own  immediate  field  of  study,  and 
enter  on  social  habits  and  questions,  give  us  representations  more 
truthful,  and  reasonings  more  profound  than  those  of  ordinary  travel- 
ers, because  they  carry  to  these  things  the  mental  habits  which  they 
have  cultivated  in  their  own  proper  department 

Natural  History  also  claims  a  high  position  in  education,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  taste — that  appreciation  of  the  truly 
grand  and  beautiful  which  opens  up  so  many  avenues  of  innocent 
pleasure,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  right  exercise  of 
oar  higher  moral  sentiments.  A  very  high  authority  informs  us,  that 
the  kingly  state  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  Eastern  monarchs,  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  lily  of  tlie  field ;  and  we  but  announce  a  prin- 
ciple whose  germ  is  hidden  in  that  beautiful  illustration,  in  saying 
that  nature  transcends  art,  not  only  in  its  grandeur,  its  varied  contri- 
vance, and  self-sustaining  power,  but  also  in  tlie  beauty  of  its  objects 
considered  with  reference  to  our  aesthetic  powers  and  preferences. 

The  world  has  worshipped  art  too  much,  reverenced  nature  too  little. 
The  savage  displays  the  lowest  taste  when  he  admires  the  rude  figures 
which  he  paints  on  his  face  or  his  garments,  more  than  the  glorious 
painting  that  adorns  nature :  yet  even  he  acknowledges  tlie  preemi- 
nent excellence  of  nature,  by  imitating  her  forms  and  colors,  and  by 
adapting  her  painted  plumes  and  flowers  to  his  own  use.  There  is  a 
wide  interval,  including  many  gradations,  between  this  low  position, 
and  that  of  the  cultivated  amateur  or  artist.  The  art  of  the  latter 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truly  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  it  more 
aoonrately  represents  the  geometric  and  organic  forms,  and  the  color- 
ing of  nature ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  devises  ideal  combinations  not 
feond  in  the  actual  world ;  which  ideal  combinations,  however,  are 
beaatifal  or  monstrous,  just  as  they  realize  or  violate  the  harmonies 
of  nature. 

I  do  not  wish  here  so  to  depreciate  art»  as  to  raise  the  question — ^why 
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should  there  be  such  a  thing  as  fine  art  ?  Why  we  should  attempt 
to  imitate  that  which  we  can  not  equal,  and  which  yet  every  where 
surrounds  us  ?  The  necessities  of  man's  Mien  nature— his  desire  to 
perpetuate  the  perishing  forms  dear  to  him — his  own  concepUons 
of  the  beautiful,  and  his  longing  to  realize  them — his  ambitions 
wish  to  create  something  that  may  give  him  an  undying  repu- 
tation— ^his  idolatrous  desire  to  embody  in  material  form,  something 
that  he  or  others  may  reverence  or  worship ;  these  and  such  reasons 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  art  aspirations,  as  constant  products  of  our 
mental  constitution.  Let  us  accord  to  art  the  admiration  which  it 
deserves,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  nature  is  the  highest  art — ths  ait 
which  embraces  in  itself  all  else  that  truly  deserves  the  name. 

One  essential  difference  between  imitative  art  and  nature,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject,  is  that  the  former  is  wholly  superficial, 
while  the  latter  has  an  inner  life  and  finer  structure,  corresponding  to 
its  outward  form.  The  painter's  bouquet  of  flowers,  may  charm  us 
with  its  fine  combination  of  forms  and  colors,  and  with  the  thought 
and  taste  that  speak  in  every  hue  and  tint ;  but  examine  it  closely 
and  it  becomes  merely  a  mass  of  patches  of  colors,  in  which  the  parte 
of  the  actual  flowers  are  but  rudely  shadowed  forth.  The  natural 
flower,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  to  the  closest  examination,  only  new 
structures  and  more  delicate  beauties  not  perceived  at  the  first  glance; 
and  even  under  the  microscope,  we  find  it  pregnant  with  new  w(HI- 
ders,  so  that  if  we  represent  separately  all  its  various  parts  and  inter- 
nal structures,  we  have  a  series  of  pictures,  each  full  of  beauty  and 
interest,  and  the  whole  showing  us  that  the  painter's  genius  has 
availed  only  to  depict  that  outer  layer  of  charms  which  lies  at  th^ 
very  surface :  and  then  in  the  actual  flower,  we  have  all  thoee  changes 
of  beauty  that  march  in  procession  from  the  unfolding  bud  to  the 
ripening  fruit.  Truly  may  the  lily  of  the  field  laugh  to  scorn  the 
efforts  of  human  art 

In  like  manner  the  Apollo  of  the  Sculptor  may  represent,  not  only 
years  of  study  and  laborious  days  of  delicate  chiseling,  but  also  a 
beau-ideal  of  manly  symmetry  and  grace,  such  as  we  can  seldom  find 
approached  in  the  real  world ;  but  take  for  comparison,  the  livings 
well-developed  human  form,  and  you  have  an  object  infinitely  more 
full  of  beauty.  Every  motion  of  such  a  form  is  a  new  statue.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  gives  you  a  whole  gallery  of  varied  attitudes,  and  then 
within,  you  have  the  wondrous  mechanism  of  bones  and  musdea, 
which,  if  not  individually  beautiful,  become  so  to  our  inner  mental 
vision,  when  we  consider  their  adaptation  to  this  infinity  of  grace- 
ful form  and  motion.    The  frame  contrived  to  enshrine  the  immortal 
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mind  of  man,  is  the  chief  of  the  works  of  God  known  to  us,  and  is 
not  the  less  beautiful,  that  in  our  present  fallen  state,  considerations, 
both  moral  and  physical,  require  that  the  nakedness  which  was  its 
primeval  glory  and  distinction,  should  be  covered  from  our  sight.  It  is 
a  high  ambition  that  fires  the  sculptor  with  the  hope,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  embody  even  one  of  those  attitudes  that  speak  the  emotions 
of  the  soul  within.  Yet  after  he  has  exhausted  all  his  art,  how  cold, 
how  dead,  how  intensely  wearisome  and  monotonous,  when  compared 
with  the  living  form,  is  the  changeless  beauty  of  the  statue. 

The  littleness  of  art  is  equally  apparent  when  it  attempts  to  rival 
the  grandeur  of  nature.  Her  towers  and  spires  have  less  effect  than 
those  rocky  pinnacles  and  mountain  peaks,  her  pillared  porticos  do  not 
equal  nature^s  colonnades  of  stately  trunks  and  graceful  foliage.  We 
habitually  acknowledge  this,  when  we  adorn  our  finest  buildings  with 
fiorrounding  trees,  just  as  nature  masks  with  foliage  the  bases  of  rude 
diffs,  and  the  flanks  of  precipices. 

Art  takes  her  true  plac«  when  she  sits  at  the  feet  of  nature,  and  • 
brings  her  students  to  drink  in  its  beauties,  that  they  may  endeavor, 
however  imperfectly,  to  reproduce  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
naturalist  must  not  content  himself  with  "writing  latin  names  on 
white  paper,"  wherewith  to  label  nature's  productions,  but  must  rise 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  Kosmos.  Both 
will  thus  rise  to  that  highest  taste,  which  will  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate not  only  the  elegance  of  individual  forms,  but  their  structure, 
iheir  harmonies,  their  grouping  and  their  relations,  their  special  adapt- 
ation and  their  places  as  parts  of  a  great  system.  Thus  art  wiU  attain 
that  highest  point  in  which  it  displays  original  genius,  without  vio- 
lating natural  truth  and  unity,  and  nature  will  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  art. 

Much  is  said  and  done  in  our  time,  with  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  popular  taste  for  fine  art,  and  this  so  far  as  it  goes  is  well ; 
but  if  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  only  sure  path  to  success  in  art 
edacation,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  study  of  nature.  This  is  also  an 
easier  branch  of  education,  provided  the  instructors  have  sufScient 
knowledge.  Good  works  of  art  are  rare  and  costly ;  but  good  works 
of  nature  are  every  where  around  us,  waiting  to  be  examined.  Such 
education,  popularly  diffused,  would  react  on  the  efforts  of  art  It 
woold  enable  a  widely  extended  public  to  appreciate  real  excellence, 
and  would  cause  works  of  art  to  be  valued  just  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  realize  or  deviate  from  natural  truth  and 
imity.    I  do  not  profess  to  speak  authoritatively  on  such  subjects,  but 

I  confess  that  the  strong  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  neither  the 
Ho.  9.— [701..  m,  No.  2.]— 2a 
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revered  mediaeval  models,  nor  the  practice  and  principles  of  the  gen- 
erality of  modem  art  reformers,  would  endure  such  criticism ;  and  that 
if  we  could  combine  popular  enthusiasm  for  art,  with  scientific  appre- 
ciation of  nature,  a  new  and  better  art  might  arise  from  the  union. 

I  may  have  appeared  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  80,  ray  excuse  must  be  that  it  leads  to  the  vastly  more 
important  use  to  which  I  have  now  to  refer.  The  study  of  nature 
guides  to  those  large  views  of  the  unity  and  order  of  creation,  which 
alone  are  worthy  of  a  being  of  the  rank  of  man,  and  which  lead  him 
to  adequate  conceptions  of  the  Creator.  The  truly  wise  recognize 
three  grades  of  beauty.  First,  that  of  art,  which  in  its  higher  efforts, 
can  raise  ordinary  minds  far  above  themselves.  Secondly,  that  of  na- 
ture, which  in  its  most  common  objects,  must  transcend  the  former, 
since  its  artist  is  that  God,  of  whose  infinite  mind  the  genius  of  the 
artist  is  only  a  faint  reflection.  Thirdly,  that  preeminent  beauty  of 
moral  goodness,  revealed  only  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Supreme. 
The  first  is  one  of  the  natural  resources  of  fallen  man  in  his  search 
for  happiness.  The  second  was  man's  joy  in  his  primeval  innocence. 
The  third  is  the  inheritance  of  man  redeemed.  It  is  folly  to  place 
these  on  the  same  level.  It  is  greater  folly  to  worship  either  or  both 
of  the  first,  without  regard  to  the  last.  It  is  true  wisdom  to  aspire 
to  the  last^  and  to  regard  nature  as  the  handmaid  of  piety,  art  as  but 
the  handmaid  of  nature. 

Nature  to  the  unobservant,  is  merely  a  mass  of  things  more  or  less 
beautiful  or  interesting,  but  without  any  definite  order  or  significance. 
An  observer  soon  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  series  of 
circling  changes,  ever  returning  to  the  same  points,  ever  renewing  their 
courses,  under  the  action  of  invariable  laws.  But  if  he  rests  here, 
he  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  idea  of  the  Kosmos ;  and  stands  on  the 
brink  of  the  profound  error  of  eternal  succession.  A  little  further  pro- 
gress conducts  him  to  the  inviting  field  of  special  adaptation  and 
mutual  relation  of  things.  lie  finds  that  nothing  is  without  its  use ; 
that  every  structure  is  most  nicely  adjusted  to  special  ends ;  that  the 
supposed  ceaseless  circling  of  nature  is  merely  the  continuous  action 
of  great  powers,  by  which  an  infinity  of  utilities  are  worked  out — the 
great  fly-wheel,  which  in  its  unceasing  and  at  first  sight  apparently 
aimless  round,  is  giving  motion  to  thousands  of  reels  and  spindles  and 
shuttles  that  are  spinning  and  weaving,  in  all  its  varied  patterns,  the 
great  web  of  life. 

But  the  observer  as  he  looks  on  this  web,  is  surprised  to  find  that 
it  has  in  its  whole  extent  a  wondrous  pattern.  He  rises  to  the  con- 
templation of  type  in  nature,  a  great  truth  to  which  science  has  only 
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lately  opened  its  eyes.  He  begins  dimly  to  perceive  tliat  the  Crea- 
tor has  from  the  beginning  had  a  plan  before  his  mind,  that  this  plan 
embraced  various  types  or  patterns  of  existence ;  that  on  these  patterns 
he  has  been  working  out  the  whole  system  of  nature,  adapting  each  to 
all  the  variety  of  uses,  by  an  infinity  of  minor  modifications.  That  in 
short,  whether  he  study  the  eye  of  a  gnat,  or  tlie  structure  of  a  moun- 
tain chain,  he  sees  not  only  objects  of  beauty  and  utility,  but  parts  of 
&r-reaching  plans  of  infinite  wisdom,  by  which  all  objects,  however 
separated  in  time  or  space,  are  linked  together 

Natural  history,  rising  from  the  collection  of  individual  facts  to 
sach  large  views,  does  not  content  itself  with  merely  naming  the  ob- 
jects of  nature.  A  naturalist  is  not  merely  a  man  who  knows  hard 
names  for  many  common  or  uncommon  things,  or  who  collects  rare 
and  curious  objects,  and  can  tell  something  of  their  habits  and  struc- 
tures. His  studies  lead  him  to  grand  generalizations,  even  to  the  con- 
sideration, in  part  at  least,  of  the  plans  that  from  eternity  existed  in 
the  infinite  mind,  and  guided  the  evolution  of  all  material  things. 
Natural  history  thus  rises  to  the  highest  ground  occupied  by  her  sis- 
ter sciences,  and  gives  a  mental  training  which  in  grandeur,  can  not 
be  surpassed,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  her  pupils  as  near  as  man  may 
approach,  to  those  counsels  of  the  Almighty  in  the  material  universe, 
which  are  connected,  at  least  by  broad  analogies,  with  our  own  moral 
and  religious  interests. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  vicvre,  that  the  study  of  nature  forms 
a  good  training  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  life.  How  much  of 
positive  pleasure  does  that  man  lose  who  passes  through  life  absorbed 
with  its  wants  and  its  artificialities,  and  regarding  with  a  ''brute,  un- 
conscious gaze,"  the  grand  revelation  of  a  higher  intelligence  in  the 
outer  world.  It  is  only  in  an  approximation  through  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer to  the  moral  likeness  of  God, 'that  we  can  be  truly  happy; 
bat  of  the  subsidiary  pleasures  which  we  are  here  permitted  to  enjoy, 
the  contemplation  of  nature  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest  It  was 
the  pleasure,  the  show,  the  spectacle  prepared  for  man  in  Eden,  and 
how  much  true  philosophy  and  taste  shine  in  the  simple  words,  that 
in  that  paradise,  God  planted  trees  ^  pleasant  to  the  sight,'*  as  well  as 
"good  for  food;"  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  we  can 
return  to  this  primitive  taste,  the  greater  will  be  our  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment, the  better  the  influence  of  our  pleasures  on  our  moral  nature, 
because  they  will  then  depend  on  the  cultivation  of  tastes  at  once 
natural  and  harmless,  and  will  not  lead  us  to  communion  with,  and 
reverence  for  merely  human  genius,  but  will  conduct  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator.    Nature  is  thus  less  likely 
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to  lead  to  idolatry  than  art.  Hence  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  gnaid 
80  jealously  against  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  exalt  itself 
and  its  works  into  divinities,  every  where  recognize  nature  as  a  secon- 
dary revelation  of  God.  So  deep  is  the  degradation  of  man,  that 
even  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  he  tends  to  rest  contented  with 
the  material  creation — to  abase  himself  in  idolatrous  veneration  of  the 
creature,  rather  than  to  worship  the  Creator.  But  if  men  will  depart 
from  the  true  God,  even  in  this  way,  I  may  still  be  permitted  to  main- 
tain that  the  Chaldean  or  E^ptian,  who  recognized  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  or  the  creeping  things  of  earth,  as  fit  emblems  of  Deity,  or 
the  naturalist,  whose  religion  rises  no  higher  than  the  theism  to  ba 
gathered  from  nature,  has  a  nobler  faith  than  that  of  the  Greek  who 
worshipped  the  Phidian  Jove,  or  the  modern  amateur  who  adores  the 
genius  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 

I  have  sought  to  magnify  the  office  of  this  Society,  on  educatiossl 
grounds  alone ;  but  I  can  not  conclude  without  reminding  you  that 
natural  science  has  its  utilitarian  aspects.  All  our  material  wealth 
consists  of  the  objects  of  natural  history.  All  our  material  ci\'iliza- 
tion  consists  of  such  knowledge  of  these  things,  as  may  give  us  mas- 
tery over  their  uses  and  properties.  Such  knowledge  is  eveiy  day 
finding  its  reward,  not  merely  in  the  direct  promotion  of  the  happi- 
ness of  its  possessor,  but  in  enabling  him  to  add  to  the  com£>rtB 
of  our  race,  or  to  diminish  the  physical  evils  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Into  this  subject,  however,  I  can  not  now  enter ;  and  this  is 
the  less  necessary,  since  the  minds  of  nearly  all  intelligent  men  are 
sufficiently  alive,  at  least,  to  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  natural 
Sciences. 


X.  FBERES  CHRETIENS,  OB  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS.  '^ 

FOB  TBS 

INSTRUCTION  OP  POOR  CHILDREN. 


The  Christian  Brothers,  or  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  or 
Teaching,  constitute  a  most  remarkable  body  of  teachers  devoted  exclu- 
mrely,  and  without  pay  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
^e  original  Institute  of  this  brotherhood  was  the  earliest  professional 
sehool  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  £urope,  and  the  body  has  been  in- 
Btmmental  in  introducing  improved  methods  of  organization,  instruction 
and  government  into  elementary  schools. 

The  Institute  was  established  as  a  professional  school  in  1681,  and  to 
Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  belongs  the  high  honor  not  only  of  found- 
ing it,  but  of  80  infusing  into  its  early  organization  his  own  profound 
ooDviction  of  the  Christ-like  character  of  its  mission  among  the  poor,  that 
it  has  retained  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  form  and  spirit  of  its  origin. 
This  devoted  Christian  teacher,  was  bom  at  Rheims  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1651,  of  parents  distinguished  alike  by  their  piety  and  their  high 
•ocial  position.  To  his  mother  he  owed  a  prayerful  and  watchful  home 
training,  and  to  his  father  every  facility  for  obtaining  a  university  edu- 
catbn.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and 
maturity  of  character ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  full  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  appointed  Canon  in 
the  Cathedral  church  of'Rheims.  From  the  first,  he  became  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  as  the  most  direct 
way  of  leading  them  to  a  Christian  life ; — and  with  this  view  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  assumed  the  direction  of  two  charities,  de- 
voted to  female  education.  From  watching  the  operation  of  these 
schools,  conducted  by  teachers  without  professional  training,  without 
plan,  and  without  mutual  S3rmpathy  and  aid,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  the  teachers  of  this  class  of  schools  from  the  neighboring  par- 
ishes into  a  community  for  their  moral  and  professional  improvement 
For  this  purpose,  he  invited  them  first  to  meet,  and  then  to  lodge  at  his 
house,  and  aflerwards,  about  the  year  1681,  he  purchased  a  house  for 
their  special  accommodation.  Here,  out  of  school  hours  and  during  their 
holydays,  they  spent  their  time  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties,  and  in 
matual  conferences  on  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  About 
this  period,  a  large  number  ^f  free  schools  for  the  poor  were  established 
in  the  neighboring  towns ;  and  applications  were  constantly  made  to  the 
Abbe,  for  teachers  formed  under  his  training,  care,  and  influence.  To 
meet  this  demand,  and  make  himself  more  directly  useful  in  the  field  of 
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Christian  education,  he  resigned  his  benefice,  that  he  might  give  hii 
whole  attention  to  the  work.  To  close  the  distance  between  himself^ 
having  a  high  social  position  and  competence  from  his  father's  estate, 
and  the  poor  schoolmasters  to  whom  he  was  constantly  preaching  an 
unreserved  consecration  of  themselves  to  their  vocation — he  not  only  re- 
signed his  canonry,  with  its  social  and  pecuniary  advantages,  but  dis- 
tributed his  patrimony,  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  in  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  and  in  providing  for  the  education  of  their  children.  He 
tlien  placed  himself  on  the  footing  equality — as  to  occupation,  man- 
ner of  life,  and  entire  dependence  on  the  charity  of  others — with  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  poor.  The  annals  of  education  or  religion,  show 
but  few  such  examples  of  practical  self-denial,  and  entire  consecration  to 
a  sense  of  duly.  His  reasons  for  the  step  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  mem- 
orandum found  among  his  papers. 

1.  "  If  I  liave  resouroes  sgainst  misery,  I  csn  notpresch  to  them  on  entire  coo- 
fidencc  in  ProTidonce. 

2. ''  In  remaining  as  I  am,  they  will  always  find  a  speeious  pretext  in  my  rer* 
cnue  to  warrant  their  diffidence. 

3.  ^'  A  ti^mptation,  bo  plaiuiblc  in  appearance,  can  not  nltimately  fall  to  produM 
tlie  efTcctfl  wiiich  the  demon  dc-sires ;  and  the  mastt^n  in  part  or  in  wliulc  will  de- 
sert the  sehoob,  and  leave  me  without  persons  to  conduct  them. 

4.  **  The  rumor  of  their  desertion  will  spread  througli  the  city :  and  those  who 
woald  have  a  vocation  to  become  masters,  will  be  attacked  by  the  same  tempta- 
tions, even  before  they  enter. 

5.  *^  The  schools  without  permanent  masters  will  iiul,  and  the  Institute  will 
become  buried  under  their  ruins,  never  more  to  be  re-established. 

6.  **  Should  none  of  these  anticipations  be  realized,  can  I  be  superior  of  these 
masters  without  ceasing  to  be  a  canon  ?  are  the  two  duties  compatible  i  I  mart 
renounce  either. 

7.  "  Now,  in  this  choice,  wliat  should  determine  mc  ?  The  greater  gtery  of 
Grod,  the  greater  service  of  the  church,  my  own  perfiKition,  and  the  salY&tioiLQL 
souls.  If  I  consult  but  such  motives,  so  worthy  oif  a  priest  of  the  Lord,  I  most 
resi^  my  canonry  to  take  upon  me  the  care  of  the  schools,  and  to  form  masters 
capable  of  conducting  them. 

8.  "  I  feel  no  ftirther  attraction  in  the  vocation  of  a  canon ;  and  though  I  bare 
entered  upon  it  legitimately,  it  appears  to  me  that  Grod  now  calls  me  to  renounce 
it.  He  has  placed  me  in  my  present  situation  ]  but  does  he  not  show  me  another 
which  merits  a  preference  ?•* 

Having  completed  his  act  of  resignation  and  self-imposed  poverty,  he 
assembled  his  teachers,  announced  to  them  what  he  had  done,  and  sung 
witli  them  a  7'e  Deum,  After  a  retreat — a  period  set  apart  to  prayer 
and  fasting, — continued  for  seventeen  days,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  best  course  to  give  unity,  efiiciency,  and  perma- 
nence to  their  plans  of  Christian  education  for  the  poor.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  as  expressive 
of  their  vocation — which  by  usage  became  to  be  abbreviated  into 
"  Christian  Brothers."  They  took  on  themselves  vows  of  poverty,  celib- 
acy, and  obedience  for  three  years.  They  prescribed  to  themselves  the 
most  frugal  fare,  to  be  provided  in  turns  by  each  other.  They  adopted 
at  that  time  some  rules  of  behavior,  which  have  since  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fundamental  rules  of  order,  viz.,  not  to  speak  of  any  in- 
dividual in  censorious  terms — ^not  to  contradict,  or  correct  each  other, 
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this  being  reserved  to  the  brother-director — not  to  jest,  or  speak  of  idie 
and  frivolous  topics^  but  to  introduce  such  matters  only  as  might  lead  to 
the^lo^B^  God  and  practice  of  virtue — to  exhibit  equal  affection  for 
all  poor  scholars,  and  more  for  the  poor  than  the  rich — to  give  a  contin- 
ual example  of  modesty  and  of  all  the  virtues  which  these  pupils  ought 
to  practice ;  and  never  to  punish  when  they  were  irritated. 

Tlieir  dress  was  fixed  by  a  sort  of  accident.  The  mayor  of  Rbeims  saw  some 
of  the  brothers  badly  clothed  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  he  feared  lest 
tlusir  health  might  suffer,  from  want  of  defense  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  He  represented  this  to  the  fomider,  who  accordingly  procured  some 
ooarse  black  cloth,  part  of  which  he  got  made  into  cloaks,  and  part  into  toutant, 
Bodi  as^wefe^wom  in  former  times  by  ecclesiastics— closed  in  firont  by  hooks  ana 
eyes.  To  this  he  added  a  collar  of  coarse  lipen,  strong  shoes,  and  a  hat  of  ample 
dimensions,  which  is  the  dress  still  worn  by  the  brothers. 

Ardent  zeal,  like  that  of  these  Christian  schoolmasters,  is  liable,  if  not  joined 
with  discretion,  to  run  into  excess.  Some  of  the  brothers  carried  their  austerities 
so  fitf  that  their  health  was  destroyed,  and  three  of  them  fell  victims  to  their  indis- 
creet ardor.  This  left  a  sad  blank  in  the  establishment.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
losses,  the  number  of  the  brothers  soon  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and  still  more 
the  demand  for  their  services ;  so  great  was  their  reputation  for  skill,  patience,  and 
indeiiGitigablenGss  in  teaching. 

From  the  great  increase  o'  the  establishment,  M.  de  la  Salle  resolved  to  vacate 
the  office  of  principal.  He  also  judged  it  necessary',  for  his  soul's  health,  to  be 
subject  like  the  rest,  to  the  orders  of  a  superior.  Accordingly,  ho  persuaded  the 
brothers  to  elect  brother  Felix,  as  his  successor.  He  was  the  first  to  greet  the  new 
superior  ;  and,  for  a  time,  became  an  ordinary  brother.  Ho  swept  the  house  in 
his  turn  ;  washed  the  utensils ;  and  submitted  himself  implicitly  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  institution.  However,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  he  should  resume  the 
office  of  superior,  which  he  did  from  a  sense  of  duty,  though  with  great  reluctance. 

The  ttfe  which  this  pious  man  had  chosen  w^as  not  without  its  disappoiutnicnts 
snd  drawbacks.  His  former  friends,  and  even  his  relations,  scoffi^  at  his  pious 
labors,  and  publicly  insulted  him ;  all  of  which  he  bore  with  patience.  Some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  institute  were  unable  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
children  under  their  instruction  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  discipline,  had 
recourse  to  undue  severity.  M.  de  la  Salle  knew  the  source  of  the  evil :  he  ex- 
horted his  disciple  to  watch  over  thenuelvea ;  to  restrain  their  impatience ;  and  to 
make  themselves  beloved  by  mildness.  His  instruction  and  example  liad  the  de- 
sired effect ;  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is,  that  im- 
perturbable patience,  joined  with  kind  benevolence,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
qualities  of  the  teachers  of  youth.  If  the  teachers  would  but  watch  over  them- 
Hives,  they  would  soon  learn  to  influence  others. 

The  demand  for  teachers,  in  connection  with  the  brothers,  exceeded 
the  supply ;  and  to  remedy  this,  those  who  stood  in  need  of  teachers 
sought  out  young  men  of  good  dispositions  to  attend  on  the  instructions 
of  M.  de  la  Salle.  These  young  candidates  were  lodged  and  in- 
structed by  the  most  experienced  brothers,  and  thus  received  a  normal 
training  in  their  future  duties. 

In  1688,  M.  de  la  Salle,  with  two  brothers,  took  charge  of  a  school  in 
the  parish  of  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  They  found  the  schools  in  great  dis- 
order ;  without  regulation,  as  the  time  of  opening  and  closing,  the  order 
and  length  of  lessons,  and  without  discipline.  By  skill  and  patience  the 
school  was  improved,  and  a  desire  created  for  similar  schools  in  other 
parishes.  But  all  this  was  done  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  brothers 
proved  weak  and  faithless ;  and  the  founder  was  under  the  necessity  of 
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reorganizing  this  institute,  and  providing  for  its  permanence  by  a  novi- 
tiate at  Vaugirard,  near  Paris,  in  which  pious  young  persons  who  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  teach  and  labor  for  the  poor,  might  go 
through  a  course  of  trial  and  preparation  for  the  self-denying  life  of  the 
brothers.  He  accordingly  associated  with  him  two  brothers,  and  they 
together  consecrated  themselves  entirely  to  God,  **  to  procure  by  all  our 
power,  and  all  our  care,  the  establishment  of  Christian  schools,  and  for 
this  purpose  make  vow  of  association  and  union,  to  procure  and  maia- 
tain  this  establishment,  without  liberty  to  swerve,  even  though  there 
should  remain  but  three  in  the  society,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
ask  alms,  and  live  on  bread  only."  And  they  did  persevere  in  seasom 
of  scarcity,  when  they  lived  on  herbs  only,  against  the  misapprehensions 
of  good  men,  and  the  interested  opposition  of  the  teachers  of  Paris,  who 
found  that  the  gratuitous  and  skillful  labors  of  the  brothers  interfered 
with  their  emoluments.  The  schoolmasters  of  ChArtres,  where  M.  de 
la  Salle  had  sent  six  brothers  to  open  a  large  school,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  bishop  an  order,  that  no  children  should  be  admitted 
into  this  school  unless  they  were  inscribed  on  the  list  of  paupers.  This 
regulation  was  fatal  to  the  school  In  170C  a  school  was  opened  at 
Calais. 

In  1699,  M.  de  la  Salle  attached  to  the  novitiate  in  Paris,  a  Sunday 
school  for  apprentices  and  other  young  persons  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  these  schools,  besides  oral  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
Bible,  lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  were  given  to  those 
whose  early  education  had  been  entirely  neglected.  But  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  these  schools  many  years  without  opposition.  In 
1706,  the  society  of  writing  masters  presented  a  memorial  to  the  officer 
of  police,  charging  the  brothers  with  keeping,  under  pretext  of  charity, 
schools  not  legally  authorized,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  that  were,  and 
asking  if  these  schools  were  to  be  tolerated,  they  should  be  confined  to 
those  only  who  were  paupers,  and  that  such  children  should  be  taught 
only  those  things  which  were  suitable  to  the  condition  of  their  parents. 
They  succeeded,  and  at  a  subsequent  application,  obtained  a  grant,  pro- 
hibiting parents  who  had  means  from  sending  to  free  schools.  By  these 
efforts  the  Sunday  schools  were  broken  up,  af\er  some  six  years  trial. 

In  1702,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  establish  an  Institute  at.Romei 
under  the  mission  of  one  of  the  brothers,  Gabriel  Drolin,  whoailer  yean 
of  poverty,  was  made  conducter  of  one  of  the  charitable  schools  founded 
by  Pope  Clement  XI.  This  school  became  afterwards  the  foundation 
of  the  house  which  the  brothers  have  had  in  Rome  since  the  pontificate 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  conferred  on  the  institute,  the  constitution  of  a 
religious  order.  In  1703,  under  the  pecuniary  aid  of  M.  Chateau  Blane^ 
and  the  countenance  of  the  archbishop,  M.  de  Grontery,  a  school  wai 
opened  at  Avignon.  The  archbishop,  in  a  certificate  addressed  to  the 
Pope  in  1720,  says :  "  since  the  establishment  of  the  gratuitous  echoolf 
in  the  city  of  Avignon,  the  brothers  have  already  discharged  their  dutiet 
with  zeal  an'd  assiduity.    The  public  have  derived  great  advantage! 
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fipom  their  application  to  the  Christian  education  of  the  children ;  and 
their  modesty  and  purity  of  morals  have,  at  all  times,  given  singular 
edification." 

In  1704  a  school  was  opened  at  Marseilles,  for  the  children  of  sailors, 
under  the  care  of  two  brothers.  They  were  so  successful,  that  in  1735 
their  number  was  increased  to  10,  and  they  were  received  into  the  regu- 
lar communities,  or  guilds,  of  the  city. 

In  1705,  two  teachers,  under  the  invitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
opened  a  school  in  that  city,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  M.  de  la 
Salle,  decided  to  remove  and  establish  his  Novitiate  there.  But  here 
the  established  order  of  schoolmasters  interposed  their  claim  against  the 
new  comers,  and  it  was  only  after  submitting  to  the  following  conditions 
prescribed  by  a  committee  of  the  great  hospital,  to  whom  the  right  of 
granting  permission  to  teach  belonged  by  charter. 

1.  That  the  brothers  should  be  present  when  the  poor  of  the  city  hospital  were 
rising  and  going  to  bed  ;  and  that  they  should  recite  for  them  morning  and  eve- 
ning  prayers. 

2.  That  they  should,  moreover,  instruct  them,  and  attend  also  to  the  four  large 
sdiools  of  the  city. 

3.  They  were  to  return  from  the  schools,  though  situated  in  the  most  remots 
parts  of  the  city,  to  take  their  refirection  at  the  hospital. 

4.  On  their  return  from  the  schools,  they  were  to  serve  the  poor  at  table. 

5.  Five  brothers  were  to  perform  all  these  duties. 

The  brothers  acceded  to  these  terms.  And  in  the  neighborhood  estab- 
lished, in  1705,  a  novitiate  on  an  estate  called  St.  You — through  the  aid 
of  Madame  de  Louvois.  Here  candidates  for  admission  to  the  commu- 
nity came  and  entered  the  novitiate — here  he  renewed  the  annual  re- 
treats, in  which  the  brothers  who  were  now  dispersed  abroad  in  differen* 
cities,  reassembled  and  renewed  their  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience. 

In  1710,  a  priest  of  Vans,  Vincent  de  St.  John  Delze  du  Rouze,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  success  of  the  schools  at  Avignon,  made  provision  in 
his  will  for  the  support  of  a  school  to  be  taught  by  the  brothers,  "  per- 
raaded  as  I  am,  that  the  greater  part  of  young  children  fall  into  irregu- 
larity of  morals,  for  want  of  a  religious  education." 

In  the  same  year  a  school  was  established  at  Moulins,  where  the 
Abbe  Languet  was  so  pleased  with  their  methods  of  instruction,  that  he 
engaged  the  senior  brother  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  church  of  St 
Peter,  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  and  required  all  the  young  ec- 
clesiastics to  attend  on  his  instruction  with  a  view  of  acquiring  his 
methods.  The  last  labor  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  was  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  school  at  Boulogne  under  the  auspices  of  M.  de  la  Cocherie,  and  th« 
Bfarquis  de  Colembert. 

In  the  year  1716,  he  urged  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  as  supe- 
rior over  the  community ;  and  brother  Bartholomew  was  elected  in  his 
•tead.  At  this  time,  the  rules  of  the  order  were  revised  and  confirmed. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1719,  at  the  Institute  of  St.  You,  near  Rouen ; 
a  portion  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  a  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, confided  by  their  parents  to  the  care  of  the  brothers  for  their 
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training  Bom  with  a  large  endowment  of  mental  faculties,  which  he 
had  enriched  hy  studious  and  careful  culture,  aAer  a  hfe  of  lahorious 
usefulness,  he  died  poor,  having  in  possession  only  the  New  Testament, 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  a  crucifix,  a  breviary,  and  his  beads,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1719,  in  the  sixty-eight  year  of  his  age. 

In  1724,  the  society  obtained  a  corporate  existence  under  letters-jwitent 
from  Louis  XV.,  and  early  in  1725  the  rules  of  the  institute  were  approved 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  and  tlie  community  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
religious  order.  The  Bulls  of  the  Pope  were  approved  by  the  king's 
council,  and  immediately  accepted  by  the  society.  St.  Yon  continued 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  superior  general  until  1770,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Paris,  and  in  1778  to  Melun.  In  1777,  the  society  raised  a 
fund  to  sustain  the  aged  and  infirm  brothers  who  could  no  longer  labor 
in  their  vocation  as  schoolmasters,  and  at  tlie  same  time  established  a 
normal  school  at  Melun,  for  tlie  training  and  education  of  novitiates. 
In  addition  to  the  common  or  ordinary  gratuitous  day  schools,  for  rich 
and  poor,  as  taught  by  the  brothers,  there  were  two  classes  of  boarding 
schools  under  their  care — the  first  consisted  of  lads  of  noble  and  respec- 
table parents,  whose  early  profligacy  and  bad  character,  required  a 
separation  from  home ;  and  tlie  second  was  composed  of  children  of 
parents  in  easy  circumstances.  There  was  one  of  the  first  class  \ board- 
ing schools  at  St.  Yon,  and  its  establishment  was  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  lease,  and  afterwards  the  purchase  of  tlie  property,  was 
obtained.  It  was  a  sort  of  reform  school.  Of  this  last  class,  there  were 
five  or  six,  which  were  established  in  consideration  of  liberal  subscrip- 
tions in  aid  of  the  day  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  sub- 
scribers. These  schools  did  not  fall  within  the  regular  plan  of  the 
brothers,  but  were  maintained  until  their  dispersion  in  1792. 

In  1789,  the  national  assembly  prohibited  vows  to  be  made  in  commu- 
nities; and  1790,  suppressed  all  religious  societies;  and  in  1791^  the  insti- 
tute was  dispersed.  At  that  date  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  and  over  one  thousand  brothers,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  the  school  room.  The  continuity  of  the  society  was  secured  by  the 
houses  established  in  Italy,  to  which  many  of  the  brothers  fled,  and  over 
which  Pope  Pius  VI.,  appointed  one  of  the  directors  vicar-generaL 
The  houses  were  suppressed  in  1798,  on  the  success  of  the  French  aimsi 
and  of  the  once  flourishing  society,  there  remained  in  1799  only  the  two 
houses  of  Ferrara  and  Orvietto.  In  1801,  on  tlie  conclusion  of  ft^Cen- 
cordcU  between  the  Pope  and  the  government,  the  society  was  revived 
in  France  by  the  opening  of  a  school  at  Lyons ;  and  in  1815,  they  re- 
sumed their  habit,  and  opened  a  novitiate,  the  members  of  which  were  ex- 
empt from  military  service.  At  the  organization  of  the  university  in  1808, 
the  institute  was  legally  reorganized,  and  from  tliat  time  lias  increasedi 
in  numbers  and  usefulness.  Since  1833,  they  have  opened  evening 
schools  for  adults  in  Paris,  and  the  large  provincial  towns.  To  supply 
teachers  for  this  class  of  schools,  a  preparatory  novitiate  was  established 
in  1837  at  Paris,  which  has  since  became  the  normal  school  of  the  society. 
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In  1842,  there  were  390  houses,  (of  which  326  were  in  France)  with 
3,030  brothers,  and  585  novices.  There  were  642  schools  with  163,700 
children,  besides  evening  schools  with  7,800  adults  in  attendance,  and 
three  reformatory  schools  with  2,000  convicts,  under  instruction. 

The  self-devotion  and  missionary  spirit  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
the  religious  influence  which  pervades  their  schools  have  attracted  the 
attention,  and  won  the  admiration  of  every  visitor 

The  following  sketch  is  taken  from  Kay's  "  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
England  and  Europe,^^  published  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  1846. 

**  The  Freres  are  a  society  of  men  devoted  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
the  education  o^  the  poor.  They  take  tlie  vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  all 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  relationship,  enter  into  the  brotherhood,  and 
retain  only  two  objects  in  life, — their  own  spiritual  advancement  and  the 
education  of  the  people.  But  before  a  young  man  can  be  received  into 
the  society,  he  is  required  to  pass  an  intermecuate  period  of  education  and 
trial,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  is  ac- 
customed to  the  humblest  and  most  servile  occupations,  and  receives  an 
excellent  and  most  liberal  education.  During  this  period,  which  lasts 
three  years,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
required  to  periorm  the  most  humble  household  duties.  The  Freres  and 
the  younff  men  who  are  passing  through  their  first  novitiate,  manage  in 
turn  all  tne  household  duties,  as  the  cooking,  the  preparation  of  the  meals. 
and  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants ;  whilst  their  simple  ana 
perfectly  plain  costume,  their  separation  from  the  world  and  from  their 
friei]uis,  wno  are  only  permitted  to  visit  them  at  long  intervals,  accustom 
them  to  the  arduous  and  self-denying  life  they  are  called  upon  ailerward 
to  lead  in  the  primary  schools. 

By  these  means  tliey  form  a  character  admirably  fitted  for  the  impor- 
tant office  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Freres  never  leave  the  walls  of  one  of  their  houses  except  in  com- 
pany. One  Frere  is  not  permitted  to  travel  without  being  accompanied 
by  another ;  and  when  a  department  or  commune  requires  their  services 
in  a  primary  school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom  manages  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  whilst  the  other  two  conduct  the  school  classes.  If  how- 
ever, there  is  in  any  town  more  than  one  school  conducted  by  Freres, 
they  all  live  together  under  tlie  superintendence  of  an  elder  Frere,  who  is 
styled  director. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  novitiate  the  young  man  is  still  willing  and 
denrous  of  entering  the  brotherhood,  he  is  admitted  by  greidual  advance- 
ment and  preparation  into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  He  is  then  at  the 
disposition  of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in  company  with 
two  brothers,  to  some  district  which  has  demanded  a  master  from  them. 

What  remains  of  their  salaries  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
frugal  table,  is  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  society,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pended in  the  printing  of  their  school-books,  in  the  various  expenses  of 
their  central  establishment,  and  in  works  of  cheu'ity. 

Before  a  Frere  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school,  he  is  obliged  to 
obtain,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  teachers,  a  brevet  de  capacity ;  gov- 
enunent  demanding  in  all  cases  assurance  ot  the  secular  education  of  the 
teachers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  them  in  their 
■ehools.  All  their  schools  are  of  course  open  as  well  to  tne  inspectors  of 
government,  who  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  them,  as  to  their  ovnL 
who  strictly  examine  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  Freres  in  their  dif- 
fisrent  school^  and  report  to  the  principal 
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Tlie  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  schools  conducted  by 
Frdres  in  1844,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  in  them : — 

No.  orSebook.  No.  of  ChOdfn. 

France,          .        .        .  658  .        .        .  169,501 

Belgium,           ...  41            ...  9,535 

Savoy,           ...  28  .        .        .  5,110 

Piedmont,          ...  30            .        .        •  6,490 

Pontifical  States,           .  20  .        .        .  4,199 

Canada,            ...  6            ...  1.840 

Turkey,         ...  2  .        •        •  '580 

Switzerland,     ...  2            ...  444 

Total,      .        .        787  ...    197,699 

The  education  given  in  their  schools  is  very  liberal  and  the  books  used 
very  good.  The  Freres  consider  that  if  they  neglect  todevelope  the  intelr 
lect  of  their  pupUs^  they  can  not  advance  their  religious  educatiofi  saiisfaC' 
torily ;  they  consequently  spare  no  pains  to  attain  the  former  develop- 
ment, in  order  that  the  latter,  which  is  the  great  end  of  their  teaching  and 
of  all  instruction  w^hatsoevcr,  may  not  be  retarded. 

The  following  are  among  the  regulations  of  the  Society : 

1.  The  Institution  des  Frdres  des  Ecoles  Chr6tiennes  is  a  society  which  pro- 
fesses to  conduct  schools  gratuitously.  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  give 
a  Christian  education  to  children.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Freres  conduct 
schools  where  children  may  be  placed  under  the  management  of  masters  from 
morning  until  evening,  so  that  the  masters  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to  live 
honestly  and  uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, by  teaching  them  Christian  precepts,  and  by  giving  them  suitable  and 
sofhcient  instruction. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  a  spirit  of  faith  which  ought  to  encourage  its 
members  to  attribute  all  to  God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
perfect  conformity  to  His  orders  and  His  will.  The  members  of  this  associa- 
tion should  be  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for  their 
preservation  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  their  entire  separation 
from  sin. 

3.  The  institution  is  directed  by  a  superior ^  who  is  nominated  for  life.  He  has 
two  assistants,  who  compose  his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  society. 
These  assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist  at  his  councils,  and 
render  him  aid  whenever  necessary. 

4.  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot  by  the  directors  assembled  at  the  principal 
houses ;  the  two  assistants  are  chosen  m  the  same  manner,  and  these  latter  hoki 
office  ten  years,  and  can  then  be  re-elected. 

6.  The  superior  may  be  deposed,  but  only  by  a  general  chapter,  and  for  grave 
causes. 

6.  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thirty  of  the  oldest  Frferes,  or  directors  of  the 
principal  houses,  who  assemble  by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenever  it 
IS  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

7.  The  private  houses  are  governed  bv  Fre  res-directors,  who  are  appointed  for 
three  years,  unless  it  appears  advisable  to  the  superior  and  his  assistants  to 
name  a  shorter  period,  or  to  recall  ihem  before  the  end  of  it. 

8.  The  superior  names  the  visitors.  Thev  are  appointed  for  three  years,  and 
make  a  round  of  visits  once  every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  an  ac- 
count of  their  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  as  their  visits  are  completed, 
they  present  a  report  to  their  superior  of  the  necessary  changes  and  corrections 
to  be  made  by  him. 

9.  No  Fre  re  can  take  priest's  orders,  or  pretend  to  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice  or  serve  in  tne  churches,  except  at  daily  mass: 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  their  vocation,  and  live  in  silence,  in  retreat,  and 
in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

JO.  They  are  bound  to  the  institution  by  three  simple  religious  vows,  which 
Bie  taken  at  first  for  only  three  yeais,  as^'eW  ^s  Vv^  avow  of  perseverance  and 
a  renouncement  of  any  recompense  for  \ii^  \iisvroLtX\otk.  ^«^  ^gi-q^,  ^\a»&  wwf 
can  only  be  annulled  after  ^spensaxion  ^;caxi\ft^  \i^  ^iift'eo^. 
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11.  They  are  not  admitted  to  take  the  vows  until  they  have  been  at  least  two 
years  in  the  institution,  and  until  they  have  passed  one  year  in  the  novitiate 
and  one  year  in  the  school. 

13.  They  are  only  admitted  aAer  a  severe  examination,  and  then  only  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Frdres  of  the  house  where  they  have  passed  their 
novitiate. 

13.  There  are  two  novitiates,  one  where  they  admit  young  men  between  13 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  other  for  older  men.  But  all  young  men  who  are  ad- 
mitted below  the  age  of  25  renew  their  vows  every  year  till  they  attain  that  age. 

14.  They  banish  from  the  society  every  Frdre  who  conducts  himself  unbe- 
comingly. But  this  is  only  done  for  grave  offenses,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes 
at  a  general  chapter. 

15.  The  same  regulation  is  observed  when  a  Frdre  desires  to  leave  the  soci- 
ety and  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  vows. 

16.  The  Fr^res  do  not  establish  themselves  in  the  dioceses  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops,  and  they  acknowledge  their  authority  as  their  spiritual  gov- 
ernment, and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  government. 

19.  The  Frhres  shall  instruct  their  pupils  after  the  method  prescribed  to  them 
by  the  institution. 

20.  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French  and  Latin,  and  to  write. 

21.  They  shall  teach  them  also  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  the  matins  and 
vespers,  le  Pater,  I'Ave  Maria,  le  Credo  et  le  Confiteor,  and  the  French  trans- 
lations of  these  prayers,  the  Commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  the 
responses  of  the  holy  mass,  the  Catechism,  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
maxims  and  precepts  that  our  Lord  has  left  us  in  the  holy  Testament. 

22.  They  snail  teach  the  Catechism  half  an  hour  daily. 

27.  The  Fr6res  shall  not  receive  from  the  scholars,  or  their  parents,  either 
money  or  any  other  present,  at  any  time. 

30.  They  shall  exhibit  an  equal  affection  for  all  their  poor  scholars,  and  more 
for  the  poor  than  for  the  rich ;  because  the  object  of  the  institution  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor. 

31.  They  shall  endeavor  to  give  their  pupils,  by  their  conduct  and  manners, 
a  continual  example  of  modesty,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  they  ought 
to  be  taught,  and  which  they  ought  to  practise. 

37.  The  Frdres  shall  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  very  rarely  punish  their 
children,  as  they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that,  by  refraining  as  much  as  possible 
from  punishment,  they  will  best  succeed  in  properly  conducting  a  school,  and 
in  establishing  order  m  it. 

38.  When  punishment  shall  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  they  shall 
take  the  greatest  care  to  punish  with  the  greatest  moderation  ana  presence  ot 
mind,  and  never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement,  or  when  they 
feel  irritated. 

39.  They  shall  watch  over  themselves  that  they  never  exhibit  the  least  anger 
or  impatience,  either  in  their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  actions ; 
as  they  ought  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take  these  precautions  the 
scholars  will  not  profit  from  their  correction,  (and  the  Frdres  never  ou^ht  to 
correct  except  with  the  object  of  benefiting  tneir  children)  and  God  will  not 
give  the  correction  his  blessing. 

40.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their  scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or 
insulting  name. 

41.  They  shall  also  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  strike  their  scholars  with 
hand,  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to  push  tnem  rudely. 

42.  They  shall  take  great  care  not  to  pull  their  ears,  their  hair,  or  their  noses, 
nor  to  fling  any  thing  at  them;  these  kinds  of  corrections  ought  not  to  beprac- 
tised  by  the  Frdres,  as  they  are  very  indecent  and  opposed  to  charity  and  Chris- 
tian kindness. 

43.  They  shall  not  correct  their  scholars  during  prayers,  or  at  the  time  of 
catechising,  except  when  they  cannot  defer  the  correction. 

They  shall  not  use  corporal  punishment,  except  when  every  other  means  of 
correction  has  failed  to  produce  the  right  effect. 

58.  The  Frdre-director  shall  be  inspector  over  all  the  schools  in  his  town ; 
and  when  more  than  one  inspector  is  necessary  for  one  house  of  Frdres,  the 
other  inspector  shall  report  to  the  Frdre-director  twice  a  week  on  the  conduct.  <^C 
each  Frdre,  on  the  conoition  of  his  class,  and  on  the  progress  olYii'^  sOdiq\«xv 
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The  following  remarks  on  the  Training  School  of  this  Brotlierhood  of 
Teachers  are  taken  from  "the  Second  Report  of  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttlewortb, 
on  tlie  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Parochial  Schoolmasters  at  Batter- 
sea." 

We  had  frequently  visited  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine in  France,  and  had  spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  their  Ecoles- 
mtrcsy  or  Mother-School.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  these  schools  by  Xht 
gentle  manners  and  simple  habits  which  distinguished  the  Fr6res;  by  their 
sympathy  for  children,  and  the  religious  feeling  which  pervaded  their  element- 
ary  schools.  Their  schools  are  certainly  deficient  in  some  of  the  niceties  of 
organization  and  method ;  and  there  are  subjects  on  which  the  instmction  might 
be  more  complete  and  exact;  but  each  master  was.  as  it  were,  a  parent  to  the 
children  around  him.    The  school  resembled  a  harmonious  family. 

The  self-denying  industry  of  these  pious  men  was  remarkable.  The  habits 
of  their  order  would  be  deemed  severe  in  this  country.  In  the  Mother  School 
(where  they  all  reside,)  they  rise  at  four.  After  private  meditation,  their  pob- 
lic  devotions  in  the  chapel  occupy  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  do- 
mestic drudgery  of  the  household  succeeds.  They  breakfast  at  seven,  and  arc 
in  the  schools  of  the  great  cities  of  France  at  nine.  When  the  roatine  of  daily 
school-keeping  is  at  an  end,  after  a  short  interval  for  refreshment  and  exercise, 
they  open  ineir  evening  schools,  where  hundreds  of  the  adult  population  receive 
instruction,  not  merely  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  nnm- 
bers,  but  in  singing,  drawing,  geography :  the  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids: 
the  history  of  t  ranee,  and  in  religion.  Their  evening  schools  do  not  close  till 
ten.  The  public  expenditure  on  account  of  their  services  is  one-third  the  nsoal 
remuneration  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster  in  France,  and  they  devote  their 
lives,  constrained  by  the  influence  of  a  religious  feeling,  cmder  a  nue  of  celibacy, 
but  without  a  vow,  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  unquestionable  self-denial  of  such  a  lite ;  the  attachment  of  the  childreo, 
and  of  the  adult  pupils  to  their  instructors,  together  with  the  constant  sense  ox 
the  all-subduing  presence  of  Christian  principle,  rendered  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  the  trainmg  of  their  novices,  a  matter  of  much 
interest  and  inquiry. 

The  Mother  School  differs  in  most  important  respects  from  a  Normal  School, 
but  the  extent  of  this  difference  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  and  is  one  of  those 
results  of  our  experience  which  we  wish  to  submit. 

The  Mother  School  is  an  establishment  comprising  arrangements  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  novices ;  for  the  resiaence  of  the  brothers,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  active  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  order,  as  masters  of 
elementary  day  and  evening  schools ;  and  it  aflbrds  an  asylum,  into  which  they 
gradually  retire  from  the  fatigues  and  cares  of  their  public  labors,  as  age  a^ 
proaches,  or  infirmities  accumulate,  to  spend  the  period  of  sickness  or  decrepi- 
tude in  the  tranouillity  of  the  household  provided  for  them,  and  amidst  tiie 
consolations  of  tneir  brethren.  The  brothers  constitute  a  family,  performing 
every  domestic  service,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  assembling  for 
devotion  daily  in  their  chapel. 

Their  novices  enter  about  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  at  once  as- 
sume the  dress  of  the  order,  and  enter  upon  the  self-denying  routine  of  the  hoose- 
hold.  The  first  years  of  their  novitiate  are  of  course  devoted  to  such  elementary 
instruction  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  their  ftiture  duties  as  teachers 
of  the  poor.  Their  habits  are  formed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  this  instmction. 
but  by  joining  the  religious  exercises ;  performing  the  household  duties :  and 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Mother 
School,  who  are  at  once  their  instructors  and  friends.  In  this  life  of  seclusion, 
the  superior  of  the  Mother  School  has  opportunities  ofobserving  and  ascertaining 
the  minutest  traits  of  character,  which  mdicaie  their  comparative  qualifications 
for  the  future  labors  of  the  order ;  nor  is  this  vigilance  relaxed,  but  rather  increas- 
ed, wlien  they  first  quit  the  private  studies  of  the  Mother  School,  to  be  grado- 
ally  initiated  in  their  public  labors  as  instructors  of  the  people. 

Such  of  the  novices  as  are  found  not  to  possess  the  requisite  qualificadons, 
especially  as  respects  the  moral  constitution  necessary  for  the  duties  of  thei? 
order,  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Mother  School  to  enter  upon  other  pursuits. 
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DnxiDg  the  period  of  the  novitiate,  such  instances  are  not  rare,  but  we  have 
leason  to  believe,  that  they  seldom  occur  ailer  the  brother  has  acquired  ma- 
mrity.  ' 

As  their  education  in  the  Mother  School  proceeds,  the  period  devoted  ever>' 
day  to  their  public  labors  in  the  elementary  schools  is  enlarged ;  and  they  thus, 
under  the  eye.  of  elder  brethren,  assisted  hy  their  example  and  precepts,  gradu- 
ally emem  from  the  privacy  of  their  novitiate  to  their  public  duties. 

in  all  this  there  is  not  much  that  differs  from  the  life  of  a  young  pupil  in  a 
Normal  School ;  but,  at  this  point,  the  resemblance  ceases,  and  a  great  diver- 
gence occurs. 

The  brother,  whose  novitiate  is  at  an  end,  continues  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Mother  School.  He  has  only  advanced  to  a  higher  rank.  He  is  sui- 
rounded  by  the  .<^me  influences.  The  daily  routine  which  formed  his  domestic 
and  religious  habits  continues.  His  mind  is  fed,  and  his  purposes  are  strength- 
ened by  the  conversation  and  examples  of  his  brethren,  and  his  conduct  is  under 
the  paternal  eye  of  his  superior.  Under  such  circumstances,  pergonal  identity 
is  almost  absorbed  in  the  corporate  life  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  strength 
of  the  order  supports  his  weakness :  the  spirit  of  the  order  is  the  pervaduig 
principle  of  his  life:  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  by  an  unconscious  inspiration 
from  every  thing  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  a  calm  atmosphere  of  aevotion 
and  religious  labor.  All  is  prescribed ;  and  a  pious  submission,  a  humble  faith, 
a  patient  zeal,  and  a  self-denying  activity  are  his  highest  duties. 

Contrast  his  condition  with  that  of  a  young  man  leaving  a  Normal  School  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  after  three  or  four  years  of  comparative  seclu- 
sion, under  a  regimen  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Mother  School.  At  this 
age,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school,  in 
onler  that  he  may  earn  an  independence. 

The  most  favorable  situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  because  remote  from 
the  grosser  forms  of  temptation,  and  therefore  least  in  contrast  with  his  previous 
position,  is  the  charge  oi  a  rural  school.  For  the  tranquil  and  eventless  life  of 
the  master  of  a  rural  school,  such  a  training  is  not  an  unfit  preparation.  His 
resources  are  not  taxed  by  the  necessity  for  inventing  new  means  to  meet  the 
novel  combinations  which  arise  in  a  more  active  state  of  society.  His  energy 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  instructing  the  submissive  and  tractable,  though  of^en 
duU  children  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  gentle  manners  and  quiet  demeanor, 
which  are  the  imifonn  results  of  his  previous  education,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  passionless  life  of  the  seclusion  into  which  he  is  plimged.  His  knowledge 
and  his  skill  in  method  are  abundantly  superior  to  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  unambitious  sense  of  duty  which  he  displays  attracts  the  confidence 
and  wins  the  regard  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  of  his  intelligent  neigh- 
bors. For  such  a  life,  we  have  found  even  the  young  pupils  whom  we  intro- 
duced into  the  training  schools  at  their  foundation  well  fitted,  and  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  settle  them,  as  far  as  we  could,  on  the  estates  of  our  personal  friends, 
where  we  are  assured  they  have  succeeded.  Those  only  who  nave  entered  the 
Normal  School  at  adult  age,  have  been  capable  of  successfully  contending  with 
the  greater  difficulties  of  town  schools. 

But  we  are  also  led  by  our  experience  to  say,  that  such  a  novitiate  does  not 
prepare  a  youth  of  tender  age  to  encounter  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town 
or  village  school,  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  district.  Such  a  position  is  in 
the  most  painful  contrast  with  his  previous  training.  He  exchanges  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  his  residence  in  the  Nonnal  School  for  the  diflicult  position 
of  a  public  instructor,  on  whom  many  jealous  eyes  are  fixed.  For  the  first  time 
he  is  alone  in  his  profession ;  unaided  by  the  example  of  his  masters ;  not  stim- 
ulated by  emulation  with  his  fellows ;  removed  trom  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school ;  separated  from  the  powert'ul  influences  of  that  corpo- 
rate spirit,  which  impelled  his  previous  career,  yet  placed  amidst  difficulties, 
|>erplexing  even  to  the  most  mature  experience,  and  required  to  tax  his  inven- 
tion to  meet  new  circumstances,  before  he  has  acquired  confidence  in  the  un- 
sustained  exercise  of  his  recently  developed  powers.  He  has  left  the  training 
school  for  the  rude  contact  of  a  coarse,  selfisn,  and  immoral  populace,  whose 
gross  appetites  and  manners  render  the  narrow  streets  in  his  neighborhood 
scenes  of^impurity.  He  is  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ignorant  and 
corrupt  multitude,  to  whose  children  he  is  to  prove  a  leader  and  guide. 

His  difficulties  iu%  formidable.    His  thougnts  are  &xed  on  \]tve  d^torEcaV)  ^\ 
J 
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this  moDstrons  condition  of  society.  It  is  something  to  have  this  sense  of  the 
extremity  of  the  evil,  but  to  confront  it,  that  conviction  should  become  the  spar 
to  persevering  exertion.  We  have  wimessed  this  failure,  and  we  conceive  that 
such  difficulties  can  only  be  successfully  encountered  by  masters  of  maturer 
age  and  experience. 

The  situation  of  the  novice  of  a  Mother  School,  founded  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
manufacturing  city,  is  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  the  young  student,  ex- 
changing his  secluded  training  in  a  Normal  School  for  the  unaided  charge  of  a 
great  town  school. 

If  such  a  Mother  School  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  largest 
commercial  towns,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal  of  elevated  character  and 
acquirements ;  if  he  had  assembled  around  him  devoted  and  humble  men,  ready 
to  spend  their  lives  in  reclaiming  the  surrounding  population  by  the  foundation 
and  man^ment  of  schools  for  the  poor ;  and  into  this  society  a  youth  were 
introduced  at  a  tender  age,  instructea,  trained,  and  reared  in  the  habits  and  du- 
ties of  his  profession :  gradually  brought  into  contact  with  the  actual  evil,  to 
the  healing  of  which  his  life  was  to  be  devoted ;  never  abandoned  to  his  own 
comparatively  feeble  resources,  but  always  feeling  himself  the  missionary  of  a 
body  able  to  protect,  ready  to  console,  and  willing  to  assist  and  instruct  him : 
in  such  a  situation,  his  feebleness  would  be  sustained  by  the  strength  of  a  corpo- 
ration animated  with  the  vitality  of  Christian  principle. 

We  are  far  from  recommending  the  establishmentof  such  a  school,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  which  we  think  we  perceive  insurmountable  obstacles  in  this  conntiy. 
The  only  form  in  which  a  similar  machinery  could  exist  in  England  is  that  mM, 
Town  Normal  School,  in  which  all  the  apprentices  or  pupil  teachers  of  the 
several  elementary  schools  might  lodge,  ana  where,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Principal,  their  domestic  and  religious  habits  might  be  formen.  The  mas- 
ters of  the  elementary  schools  might  be  associates  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
conduct  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers,  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning,  when  free  from  the  duties  of  their  schools.  The  whole  body  of  mas- 
ters would  thus  form  a  societv,  with  the  Principal  at  their  head,  acuvely  em- 
ployed in  the  practical  daily  duties  of  managing  and  instructing  schools,  and 
also  bv  their  connection  with  the  Town  Normal  School,  keeping  in  view  and 
contributing  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  elementarv  education,  by  rear- 
ing a  body  of  assistant  masters.  If  a  good  library  were  collected  in  this  central 
institution,  and  lectures  from  time  to  time  delivered  on  appropriate  subjects  to 
the  whole  body  of  masters  and  assistants,  or,  which  would  be  oetter,  if  an  upper 
school  were  founded,  which  might  be  attended  by  the  masters  and  most  advan- 
ced assistants,  every  improvement  in  method  would  thus  be  rapidly  difiuscd 
through  the  elementary  schools  of  towns. 
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WHiUAlC  SHENBTONS,   1714 — 1^63. 

WiLUAM  Shbnstonb  was  born  at  Leasowcs,  in  the  parish  of  Haleft- 
Owen,  Shropshire,  in  1714.  He  was  taught  to  read  at  a  "dame 
•chooV  the  house,  and  teacher  of  which,  have  been  immortalized  in 
hiB  poem  of  the  Schoolmistress — spent  four  years  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford, — ^and  then  impoverished  himself  in  embellishing  a  small 
paternal  estate,  which  he  made  the  envy  of  men  of  wealth,  and  the 
admiration  of  men  of  taste.  His  poems,  essays,  and  lectures,  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1763.  His 
''SchoolmiBtTess,"  a  descriptive  sketch  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  ranks 
in  poetry,  with  the  paintings  of  Teniers  and  Wilkie,  for  its  force  and 
tmthfulness  to  nature,  as  well  as  its  quiet  humor. 

THB  ICHOOLMISTSBM.  (1.) 

Ah,  me !  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disgaise ; 
Deeds  of  iU*sort  and  mischievous  emprise ; 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  diet ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chanced  to  espy. 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark*d  with  little  spire. 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name, 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame, 
And  oft'times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  thent. 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchin  tree,  (2.) 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe, 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow, 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  tliat  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat  low 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  grew. 
And  shajoed  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 
Ka  9,— [Vol.  HL,  No.  2.]— 29. 
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So  have  I  aeen  (who  has  not,  may  conceire) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  placed ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereare, 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast ; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  thej  look  «|iiMls 
Sad  servitude  !  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste ! 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  rision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  sixe  should  stray, 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  retoand. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  prof(Muid, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet,  of  decency  does  yield ; 
Her  apron,  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field ; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  scepter,  she  does  wield 
Twsy  birchen  sprays,  with  anxious  feara  entwined. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled, 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  kenned,  in  semblance  meet  portrayed. 
The  childish  faces  of  old  £k>rs  train ; 
Libs,  Notus,  Auster ;  these  in  frowns  arrayed, 
How  then  would  fare  on  earth,  or  sky,  or  main. 
Were  the  stem  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein  ? 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell, 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain. 
The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deemed  the  eel), 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order  dweB. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair ; 
'Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gnping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground ! 

Albeit  nc  flattery  did  corrupt  the  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good-woman,  n'aunt,  forsooth. 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear ; 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dow; 

Ne  woQ^  eax«ciii\ivm  aicX  aa  i&«Qi|2^VM\aoY«^ 
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Wbo  tlMMild  not  honored  eld  with  tbate  rei 
For  nerer  title  yet  eo  mean  coold  prore, 
But  there  wu  eke  a  mind  that  did  that  titto  lovi;. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  buay  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impeled  by  need. 
Into  her  aohool,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ! 
Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim  ; 
And  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  tame, 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  iband. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  coold  fpetk. 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  daw ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclos'd  a  gawdy  streak ; 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic  not  a  few, 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  bordere  grew ; 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provvAing  thyme, 
Fresh  banm,  and  mary-gold  of  cheerful  hue ; 
The  lowely  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung. 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around. 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infants  tongue  ; 
And  plantain  ribbed,  that  heals  the  reaper*s  wound ; 
And  marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  poaie  found; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  asure  bloom 
Shall  be  ere-while  in  arid  bundles  bound. 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labors  of  her  loom. 
And  crown  her  kerohiefs  clean,  with  mickle  rare  perfume. 

And  here  trim  rosemarine,  that  whilom  crowned 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer. 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here ; 
Where  edged  with  gold  its  glittering  skirts  appear. 
O,  wassel  days !  O,  customs  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banished  from  its  lofty  sphere  ; 
Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell. 
Nor  ever  would  she  mora  with  thane  and  lordling  dwelL 

Hera  oft  the  dame,  on  aabbath's  decent  eve, 
Hymn'd  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mate ; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave. 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  aummer-seat ; 
Sweet  melody  !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foe-men  did  a  soi^  intreat, 
All  for  the  nonce,  untuniug  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres~-^maU  heart  had  they  to  ting 

For  Ihe  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed) 
Aod  in  tbo§e  el6n  ears  would  oft  deplore 
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The  timM  when  truth  by  popish  ng«  did  bleed. 
And  torturoos  deeth  was  trae  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  moon. 
That  nottld  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum; 
Ah,  dearest  lord,  forefend,  thilk  days  should  e*er  letam ! 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate,  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers  pride !) 
Redressed  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  passed ; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise , 
Some  with  vile  copper-prise  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise , 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  frays ; 
£e*n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways ; 
Forewarned  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo !  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are,  (3.) 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair; 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  achievments  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight,  that  has  y-gazing  been 
Kens  the  forth-coming  rod — unpleasing  sight,  I  ween ! 

Ah !  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ; 
As  erst  the*  bard  by  MuUa's  silver  stream, 
Oft  as  he  told  of  deadly,  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For,  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  (4.)  the  stripling's  late  delight ! 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dnin^  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry-coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

O,  ruthful  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see ; 
All  pla3rful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free ; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  which  swells  in  either  eye, 
And  wrings  her  lo  iVnJL  «\l  (bi  pvi^  she  could  die. 
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No  longer  can  she  now  her  ihrieks  eommesd, 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear» 
To  roshen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  his  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee,  her  parent  dear ! 
fAh !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blowl) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow, 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But,  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  pli^t  may  trace  T 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain? 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face? 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain? 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain? 
When  he,  in  al>ject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke  proclaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay, 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care ; 
By  turns,  astonied  every  twig  survey. 
And  from  their  fellow's  hateful  wounds  beware. 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share ; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet, 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair, 
Whence  oft  with  sugared  cates  she  doth  them  greet. 
And  ginger-bread  y-rare ;  now,  certes,  doubly  sweet. 

See  to  their  seats  they  hie  with  merry  glee. 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there ; 
All  but  the  wight  of  flesh  y-galled ;  he, 
Abhorreth  bench,  and  stool,  and  form,  and  chair; 
(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fixed,  that  rends  his  hair ;) 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breast. 
Convulsions  intermitting,  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong,  his  dame's  unjust  behest ; 
And  scorns  her  offered  love,  and  shuns  to  be  caressed 

His  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines, 
His  blooming  face,  that  seems  a  purple  flower, 
Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines, 
All  smear'd  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  shower. 
O,  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power ! 
All,  all  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame. 
All,  all  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour ; 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower,  shall  claim* 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought, 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pines ; 
Ne  for  his  fellows'  joyaunce  careth  au^it, 
But  to  the  wind  all  merriment  resigns ; 
And  deems  it  shame,  if  he  to  peace  ii 
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And  many  a  willen  look  ucance  »  sent. 
Which  for  his  dune'a  anooyance  he  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent 
The  more  doth  he,  perrexse,  her  harior  past  xetent. 

Ah  ne !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be  ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspires, 
Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see« 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah !  better  far  than  all  the  muses*  lyres. 
All  ooward  aits,  its  valor's  genenms  heat ; 
The  finn  fixt  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires, 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul !  more  justly  great 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  false  deceit 

Yet,  nursed  with  skill,  what  dasiling  fruits  appear 
Ee'n  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  benoh  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 
As  Milton,  (5.)  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die ! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 
Nor  weeting  how  the  muse  should  soar  on  high 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf !  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design. 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build, 
Shall  Dennis  be !  if  rigid  fate  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield ; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  the  Aonian  field ; 
And,  soured  by  age,  profound  he  shall  ^pear. 
As  be  who  now  witli  disdainful  fury  thrill'd 
Surveys  mine  work ;  and  levels  many  a  aneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  *'  What  atuflf  ia  here?" 

But  now  Dan  Phmhus  gains  the  middle  aky, 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison-door ; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore ; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  deariy  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers ; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
O,  never  may  ye  taste  more  csreless  hours 
In  knightly  castle  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O,  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight !  ^-ho  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 


Sae  in  emch  ipiiw  nine  nrioui  bent  appew ! 
TheM  indaly  eunl  moM  incondiM  Ut  , 
ThoH,  uunlcriog  on  tba  gnen,  with  jocand  Uar 
Slime  th*  itnnger  paMIng  on  hii  waj  ; 
Soma  builden  TthiIc  leneinenli  of  day ; 
Some  U>  tbe  itandiag  lake  lh«ir  eounei  bead, 
Wiifa  pebbk*  nnoath  u  duck  ind  dnkc  to  pbj ; 
Ttiilk  to  Ilia  faailar'i  tt>0i7  ootUge  land. 
Id  pwtI7  kingi  and  qiuem  Iba  illottad  miM  lo  >p«Dd. 

Hera  u  each  *aa»n  jieldt  a  ilifferaot  Uon, 
Each  leuoii'a  ibirea  in  oidec  ranged  b««D ; 
Applai  with  cablnga-net  j-corered  o'er. 
Galling  full  tote  the  unmonered  wight,  an  wm; 

Aad  bare,  of  lorelf  dye,  Ibe  Catharine  peat, 
Fine  peat,  at  lovely  for  ihy  juice,  I  waea ; 
0,  maj  no  wight  e'er  paQiiylcBa  come  there, 
Lett,  *mit  with  anient  lots  he  pine  with  bopeloi  em  1 

See,  cheniea  here,  ere  checriei  yet  abound, 
With  thread  lo  white  la  tempting  poaiea  tied. 
Sealterin;,  like  blooming  maid,  Iheir  glancei  Rraod. 
With  pampered  look  draw  Utile  eyei  aalde, — 
And  muil  be  bought,  though  penury  batida. 
The  plum  all  aikire,  and  tbe  nut  all  brown, 
And  here  each  leaaon  do  those  cakei  (  .J  abide, 
Wboae  honored  names  *  the  invenliie  city  own, 
RcDderiiig  ibrough  Britain's  iaie  Salopia'at  pmiaei  knmrn. 

Admired  Salopia  !  that  in  ranial  pride 
Eyas  bar  bright  form  in  SaTarn*!  ambiaut  wan, 
Famed  lor  ber  loyal  cares  in  perila  tried, 
Har  danghtan  lorely,  and  her  itriplinp  bran : 
Ah  1  midst  the  rest,  may  flowera  adorn  his  gran 
Wbiaa  art  did  Gtil  Iheae  didael  calas  diaplay! 
A  motire  fail  to  Isatning'*  imps  he  gara. 
Who  ebeertaaa  u'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Till  nawiD's  mom  sriaa,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 


'ShnwilHrr  cakia. 
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ANNOTATIONS 

(I.)  7%e  Schoolmutre$8. 
Of  honejit  Sarah  Lloyd,  "  the  Schoolmistress  "  of  Shcnstone,  whose  faithful  portrait- 
are  has  given  her  school  and  her  vocation,  with  all  its  interesting  details,  to  undying 
fame,  we  have  had  in  this  country  but  few  representatives.  There  are  traditions 
among  us,  of  such  "  dame  schools,'*  and  such  bent  and  wrinkled  "  school-marms,** 
but  the  female  teachers  of  our  primary  schools  belong  to  a  much  younger,  and  much 
prettier  class,  of  whom  '*  Mary  Smith  "  in  Warren  Burton's  *'  District  Schools  a$it  wu^ 
is  a  charming  specimen.  But  the  universal  acceptance  by  successive  generations,  of  this 
poem,  by  which  Shenslone  passes  into  the  list  of  the  living  authors  of  the  language, 
proves  that  the  sketch  was  drawn  from  life,  and  that  the  race  has  not  yet  died  out 
in  England  or  Scotland.    Gilfillan,  in  his  edition  of  Shenstone,  remarks : 

"  Almost  all  people  have  some  aged  crone  who  stands  to  them  in  the  light  through 
which  Shenstone  has  contemplated  honest  Sarah  Lloyd  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  appears 
on  his  page,  every  one  hails  her  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  is  ready  to  prove,  by  her 
gown,  or  her  cap,  her  birch,  her  herbs,  or  her  devout  hatred  for  the  Pope,  that  she  aS' 
swers  to  his  ancient  preceptress — ^just  as  every  one  who  has  read  Goldsmith's  School- 
master in  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  is  ready  to  cry  out  "  that  is  my  old  teacher.** 

"  We,  at  least,  never  can  read  Goldsmith's  lines  without  seeing  a  certain  worthy  old 
dominey  long  since  dead,  with  his  two  wigs,  the  dun  for  ordinary,  and  the  black  for 
extra  occasions  ;  the  one  synonymous  with  frowns  and  flagellations,  and  the  other  with 
a  certain  snug  smile  which  sometimes  lay  all  day  on  his  face  and  S[)oke  of  a  projected 
jaunt,  or  a  quiet  evening  jug  of  punch, — with  his  sage  advice,  his  funny  stories,  at 
which  we  were  compelled  to  laugh,  his  smuggled  translations  discovered  by  us  some- 
times with  infinite  glee  in  his  neglected  desk,  the  warm  fatherly  interest  he  displayed 
now  and  then  in  his  famed  scholars,  and  the  severe  inimical  sarcasm,  (a  power  this 
in  which  he  peculiarly  excelled,)  which  he  drew  at  other  times  in  a  mercilen  mesh 
around  the  victim  of  his  wrath  till  he  writhed  again.  Nor  can  we  take  up  Shenstone's 
poem  without  reviving  the  memory  of  an  elderly  dame,  now  many  years  at  rest,  with 
her  spectacles  on  her  nose,  her  cat  at  her  feet,  her  well-worn  tor««,  (twisted  leather,) 
in  her  hand,  and  this  universal  apology  for  her  continued  flagellations  upon  her  lips,  the 
logic  of  which  her  pupils  were  never  able  exactly  to  comprehend,  "  If  ye  are  no  in  a  fault 
just  now,  ye're  sure  to  be't !"  And  we  are  certain  that  if  all  who  have  had  similar  expe- 
rience were  piling  each  a  stone  on  two  cairns,  {heaps  over  the  dead^)  erected  to  the  two 
ingenious  authors  who  have  impressed  and  represented  this  common  phase  of  human 
life,  they  would  soon  out  tower  the  pyramids.  Shenstone's  "  Schoolmistress  **  has  not 
indeed  the  point  and  condensation  of  Goldsmith's  *'  Schoolmaster,**  but  its  spirit  is  the 
same ;  and  there  is  besides  about  itacertain,  soft,  warm  slumberous  charm,  as  if  reflected 
from  the  good  dame's  kitchen  fire.    The  very  stanza  seems  murmuring  in  its  sleep.** 

In  justice  to  the  "schoolmistress"  of  our  day — of  the  many  accomplished  young 
women,  "  in  whose  own  hearts  love,  hope  and  patience,  have  first  kept  school,"  now 
in  charge  of  the  "  Primary  "  and  "  District  Schools  "  of  our  country,  we  introduce 
the  following  sketch  of  "My  First  Teacher  "  from  the   "  District  School  <u  it  wo*,"  * 

"  Mary  Smith  was  my  first  teacher,  and  the  dearest  to  my  heart  J  ever  had.  She  was 
a  niece  of  Mrs.  Carter,  who  lived  in  the  nearest  house  on  the  way  to  school.  She  had 
visited  her  aunt  the  winter  before ;  and  her  uuclc  being  chosen  committee  for  the 
school  at  the  town  meeting  in  the  spring,  sent  immediately  to  her  home  in  Connecticut, 
and  engaged  her  to  teach  the  summer  school.  During  the  few  days  she  spent  at  his 
house,  she  had  shown  herself  peculiarly  qualified  to  interest,  and  to  gain  the  love  of 
children.     Some  of  the  neighbors,  too,  who  had  dropped  in  while  she  was  there,  were 

~  —  

*  Thb   District  Bohool  as  it  was,  ScBMiRT-SHowma,  amd   oTimm  WRiTixas,  by 
Rev.  Warren  Durton.    This  little  volume  should  belong  to  every  teaeher,  and  every  popular 
Ubnurji  for  its  faithful  portraiture  of  the  common  school  as  it  vaSf  in  the  country  districts 
of  New  England,  and  for  its  many  exc«lleuisa|ji^««t.\onaVa\.\i'^^v]  ot  V(D.v^x«aMnt. 
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maeh  pleased  with  her  appeannce.  She  had  taught  one  leaoon  in  her  native  state ; 
and  that  she  succeeded  well,  Mr.  Carter  could  not  doubt.  He  preferred  her,  therefore, 
to  hundreds  near  by ;  and  for  once  the  partiality  of  the  relative  proved  profitable  to  the 
district. 

Now  Mary  Smith  was  to  board  at  her  uncle's.  This  was  deemed  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance on  my  account,  as  she  would  take  care  of  me  on  the  way,  which  was  need- 
ful to  my  inexperienced  childhood.  My  mother  led  me  to  Mr.  Carter's,  to  commit  me 
to  my  guardian  and  instructor  for  the  summer.  I  entertained  the  most  extravagant 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the  school-keeping  vocation,  and  it  was  with  trembling  reluct- 
ance that  I  drew  near  the  presence  of  so  lovely  a  creature  as  they  told  me  Mary 
Smith  was.  But  she  so  gently  took  my  quivering  little  hand,  and  so  tenderly  stooped 
and  kissed  my  cheek,  and  said  such  soothing  and  winning  words,  that  my  timidity  was 
gone  at  once. 

She  used  to  lead  me  to  school  by  the  hand,  while  John  and  Sarah  Carter  gamboled 
on,  unless  I  chose  to  gambol  with  them  ;  but  the  first  day,  at  least,  I  kept  by  her  side. 
All  her  demeanor  toward  mc,  and  indeed  toward  us  all,  was  of  a  piece  with  her  first 
introduction.  She  called  me  to  her  to  read,  not  with  a  look  and  voice  as  if  she  were 
doing  a  duty  she  disliked,  and  was  determined  I  should  do  mine  too,  like  it  or  not,  as  is 
often  the  manner  of  teachers  ;  but  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  softening  eye,  as  if  she 
were  at  a  pastime,  and  wished  me  to  partake  of  it. 

My  first  business  was  to  master  the  ABC,  and  no  small  achievement  it  was ;  for 
many  a  little  learner  waddles  to  school  through  the  summer,  and  waddles  to  the  same 
through  the  winter,  before  he  accomplishes  it,  if  he  happens  to  be  taught  in  the  manner 
of  former  times,  l^his  might  have  been  my  lot,  had  it  not  been  for  Mary  Smith.  Few 
of  the  better  methods  of  teaching,  which  now  make  the  road  to  knowledge  so  much 
more  easy  and  pleasant,  had  then  found  their  way  out  of  or  into,  the  brain  of  the  ped- 
ag(^cal  vocation.  Mary  went  on  in  the  old  way  indeed ;  but  the  whole  exercise  was 
done  with  such  sweetness  on  her  part,  that  the  dilatory  and  usually  unpleasant  task 
was  to  me  a  pleasure,  and  consumed  not  so  much  precious  time  as  it  generally  does  in 
the  case  of  heads  as  stupid  as  mine.  By  the  close  of  that  summer,  the  alphabet  was 
tecnrely  my  own.  That  hard,  and  to  mc  unmeaning, string  of  sights  and  sounds,  were 
Ixrand  forever  to  my  memory  by  the  ties  created  by  gentle  tones  and  looks. 

That  hardest  of  all  tasks,  sitting  becomingly  still,  was  rendered  easier  by  her  good- 
ness. When  I  grew  restless,  and  turned  from  side  to  side,  and  changed  from  posture 
to  posture,  in  search  of  relief  from  my  uncomfortableness,  she  spoke  words  of  sympa- 
thy  rather  than  reproof.  Thus  I  was  won  to  be  as  quiet  as  I  could.  When  1  grew 
drowsy,  and  needed  but  a  comfortable  position  to  drop  into  sleep  and  forgetfalness  of 
the  weary  hours,  she  would  gently  lay  me  at  length  on  my  seat,  and  leave  me  just 
fslling  to  slumber,  with  her  sweet  smile  the  last  thing  beheld  or  remembered. 

Thus  wore  away  my  first  summer  at  the  district  school.  As  I  look  back  on  it,  faintly 
traced  on  memory,  it  seems  like  a  beautiful  dream,  the  images  of  which  are  all  softness 
and  peace.  I  recollect  that,  when  the  last  day  came,  it  was  not  one  of  light-hearted 
joy — it  was  one  of  sadness,  and  it  closed  in  tears.  I  was  now  obliged  to  stay 
•t  home  in  solitude,  for  the  want  of  playmates,  and  in  weariness  of  the  passing  time, 
for  the  want  of  something  to  do;  as  there  was  no  particular  pleasure  in  saying  ABC 
all  alone,  with  no  Mary  Smith's  voice  and  looks  for  an  accompaniment.     *    * 

The  next  summer,  Mary  Smith  wos  the  mistress  again.  She  gave  such  admirable 
satisfaction,  that  there  was  but  one  unanimous  wish  that  she  should  be  re-engaged. 

Mary  was  the  same  sweet  angel  this  season  as  the  lost.  I  did  not,  of  course,  need 
her  soothing  and  smiling  assiduity  as  before ;  but  still  she  was  a  mother  to  me  in  ten- 
demets.  She  was  forced  to  caution  us  younglings  pretty  often  ;  yet  it  was  done  with 
rach  sweetness,  that  a  caution  from  her  was  as  effectual  as  would  be  a  frown,  and 
indeed  a  blow,  from  many  others.  At  least,  so  it  was  with  roe.  She  used  to  resort  to 
firioos  severities  with  the  refractory  and  idle,  and  in  one  instance,  «Vi«  Ttt«^  >\i« 
fimile ;  bat  we  all  knew,  and  the  culprit  knew,  that  it  was  weW  deaerrad. 
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At  the  close  of  the  school,  there  vtna  a  deeper  sadness  in  oar  hearts  than  on  the  last 
summer's  closing  day.  She  had  told  us  that  she  should  never  be  our  teacher  again,— 
should  probably  never  meet  many  of  us  again  in  this  world.  She  gave  us  much  parting 
advice  about  loving  and  obeying  God,  and  loving  and  doing  good  to  everybody.  She 
sned  tears  as  she  talked  to  us,  and  that  made  our  own  flow  still  more.  When  we 
were  dismissed,  the  customary  and  giddy  laugh  was  not  heard .  Many  were  sobbing  with 
grief,  and  even  the  least  sensitive  were  softened  and  subdued  to  an  unusual  quietness. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Mary  was  Sunday  evening,  on  my  way  home  from  meeting. 
As  we  passed  Mr.  Carter's,  she  came  out  to  the  chaise  where  I  sat  between  my 
parents,  to  bid  us  good  by.  Oh,  that  last  kiss,  that  last  smile,  and  those  last  tones ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  them,  so  long  as  I  have  power  to  remember  or  capacity  to  love. 
The  next  morning  she  left  for  her  native  town  ;  and  before  another  summer  she  was 
married.  As  Mr.  Carter  soon  moved  from  our  neighborhood,  the  dear  instructress  never 
visited  it  again.     ♦     * 

There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  summer  schools  of  00 
great  importance  to  little  folks,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted.  It  was  this.  The  mistress 
felt  obliged  to  give  little  books  to  all  her  pupils  on  the  closing  day  of  her  school.  Oth- 
erwise she  would  be  thought  stingy  and  half  the  good  she  had  done  during  the  sum- 
mer would  be  canceled  by  the  omission  of  the  expected  donations.  If  she  had  the 
least  generosity,  or  hoped  to  be  remembered  with  any  respect  and  affection,  she  most 
devote  a  week's  wages,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the  purchase  of  these  little  toy-books. 
My  first  present,  of  course,  was  from  Mary  Smith.  It  was  not  a  little  book  the  first 
summer,  but  it  was  something  that  pleased  me  more. 

The  last  day  of  the  school  had  arrived.  All,  as  I  have  somewhere  said  before,  were 
sad  that  it  was  now  to  finish.  My  only  solace  was  that  I  should  now  have  a  little 
book,  for  I  was  not  unmoved  in  the  general  expectation  that  prevailed.  After  the 
reading  and  spelling,  and  all  the  usual  exercises  of  the  school,  were  over,  Mary  took 
from  her  desk  a  pile  of  the  glittering  little  things  we  were  looking  for.  What  beautiful 
covers, — red,  yellow,  blue,  green  !  Oh  !  not  the  first  buds  of  spring,  not  the  first  rose 
of  summer,  not  the  rising  moon,  nor  gorgeous  rainbow,  seemed  so  charming  as  that  first 
pile  of  books  now  spread  out  on  her  lap,  as  she  sat  in  her  chair  in  front  of  the  school. 
All  eyes  were  now  centered  on  the  outspread  treasures.  Admiration  and  expectation 
were  depicted  on  every  face.  Pleasure  glowed  in  every  heart ;  for  the  worst,  as  well 
as  the  best,  calculated  with  certainty  on  a  present.  What  a  beautifier  of  the  counte- 
nance agreeable  emotions  are!  The  most  ugly  visaged  were  beautiful  now  with  the 
radiance  of  keen  anticipation.  The  scholars  were  called  out  one  by  one  to  receive  the 
dazzling  gifts  beginning  at  the  oldest.  I  being  an  abecedarian,  must  wait  till  the  last ; 
but  as  I  knew  that  my  turn  would  surely  come  in  due  order,  I  was  tolerably  patient. 
But  what  was  my  disappointment,  my  exceeding  bitterness  of  grief,  when  the  last  book 
on  Mary's  lap  was  given  away,  and  my  name  not  yet  called  !  Every  one  present  had 
received,  except  myself  and  two  others  of  the  A  B  C  rank.  I  felt  the  tears  starting  to 
my  eyes ;  my  lips  were  drawn  to  their  closest  pucker  to  hold  in  my  emotions  from 
audible  outcry.  I  heard  my  fellow-sufferer  at  my  side  draw  long  and  heavy  breaths, 
the  usual  preliminaries  to  the  bursting  out  of  grief.  This  feeling,  however,  was  but 
momentary  ;  for  Mary  immediately  said,  "  Charles  and  Henry  and  Susan,  you  may  now 
all  come  to  me  together ;"  at  the  same  time  her  hand  was  put  into  her  work-bag.  We 
were  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and  in  that  time  she  held  in  her  hand — what?  Not 
three  little  picture  l)ook8,  but  what  was  to  us  a  surprising  novelty,  viz.:  three  little  binds 
wrought  from  sugar  by  the  confectioner's  art.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  or  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  What  a  revulsion  of  delighted  feeling  now  swelled  my  little  bosom! 
"If  I  should  give  you  books,"  said  Mary,  **you  could  not  read  them  at  present,  sol 
have  got  for  you  what  you  will  like  better  perhaps,  and  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
you  to  have  books,  when  you  shall  be  able  to  read  them.  So,  take  these  little  birds, 
and  see  how  long  you  can  keep  \\vem."  Wc  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  even  felt  our- 
selves distinguished  above  tYie  lesX.   H^  \ai^  ^^  Tnst«  \a  \nft  ^SDASLt^xJcA^cniQiteis  in 
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the  UTt  iltlioagh  it  ooald  xkot  fly,  or  ting,  or  open  its  mouth.    I  kapt  it  fat  yean,  until 
by  eeeidgBt  it  wta  cnubed  to  pieces,  and  was  no  longer  a  bird.** 

It  most  be  confessed  that  all  the  **  schools  of  the  olden  time  **  in  New  England  were 
not  traght  by  "  Maiy  Smiths,**  and  some  of  the  worthy  "  school-ffla'ams,**  oontinaed 
to  **  board  roond  '*  long  afVer  they  had  passed  out  of  "  their  teens.**  The  following 
itaiiBM  which  were  first  published  in  the  Mmne  Fmrmer^  describe  a  class  of  schools 
end  teeeben,  which  many  graduates  of  common  schools  will  recogniie  as  their  own. 

The  Schools — the  schools  of  other  days ! 

Those  were  the  schools  for  me  ; 
When,  in  a  frock  and  troosera  dressed, 

I  learned  my  a  b  c. 

When,  with  my  dinner  in  my  hat, 

I  trudged  away  to  school ; 
Nor  dared  to  stop,  as  boys  do  now,^ 

For  school-ma'ams  had  a  riffe. 

With  locks  well  combed,  and  £iiee  so  clean, 

(Boys  washed  their  faces  then,) 
And  a  **  stick  horse  **  to  ride  upon— > 

What  happy  little  men. 

And  if  a  traveler  we  met. 

We  threw  no  sticks  and  stones 
To  fright  the  horses  as  they  passed, 

Or  break  good  people's  bones. 

But,  with  our  hats  beneath  our  arms. 

We  bent  our  heads  full  low ; 
For  ne*er  the  8chool-ma*am  failed  to  ask, 
"  Boys,  did  you  make  a  bow  T** 

And  all  the  little  girls  with  us 
Would  courtesy  full  low ; 

And  hide  their  ankles  'neath  their  gowns- 
Girls  don't  hafe  ankles  now. 

We  stde  no  fruit,  nor  tangled  grass ; 

We  played  no  noisy  games. 
And  when  we  spoke  to  older  folks. 

Pot  htrndUt  on  their  namet. 

And  when  the  hour  for  school  had  come— 

Of  bell  we  had  no  need — 
The  achool-ma*am*s  rap  upon  the  glass 

Each  one  would  quickly  heed. 

The  school-ma*an^*-HeaTen  bless  her 

When  shall  we  meet  her  like  T 
She  always  wore  a  green  calash, 

A  calico  Vandyke. 

She  never  sported  panteleta. 
No  silks  on  her  did  rustle  ; 

Her  dress  hung  gracefully  all  round- 
She  never  wore  a  bustle. 

With  modest  mien  and  loving  heait 

Her  daily  task  was  done, 
And,  true  as  needle  to  the  pole, 

The  next  one  was  began. 
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Tbe  day*  were  all  alike  to  her, 

The  eveninga  joat  the  aame, 
And  neither  bronght  a  change  to  oa 

Till  Saturday  forenoon  came. 

And  then  we  had  a  *'  apelling  match,'' 

And  learned  the  aounda  of  a — 
The  months  and  weeks  that  made  the  year. 

The  hours  that  made  the  day. 

And  on  that  day  we  s»w  her  smile-' 

No  other  time  smiled  she — 
Twas  then  she  told  us  learnedly 

When  next  ••  leap-year"  would  be. 

Alas,  kind  soul,  though  leap-year  came 

And  went  full  many  a  time, 
In  "  single-blessedness  *'  she  toiled 

Till  far  beyond  her  prime. 

But  now  indeed  her  toUs  are  o*er, 

Her  lessons  all  are  said. 
Her  rules  well  learned,  her  words  well  spelled — 

She's  gone  iip  fo  the  head. 

We  now  return  to  our  English  authorities  for  the  character  and  social  standiiii  of 
the  achoolmistress  of  former  days. 

Hkn KT  KiSKK  White  thus  commemorates  the  "  village  matron,"  of  Nottingham, 
Mis.  Garrington,  who  introduced  him  into  the  mysteries  of  alphabetic  lore : 

In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls, 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls. 
The  Tillage  matron  kept  her  little  acbool— 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule. 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  the  mien, 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole  and  nicely  dean ; 
Her  neatly  border'd  cap,  as  lily  fair, 
Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn'd  with  decent  care ; 
And  pendant  ruflles  of  the  whitest  lawn, 
Of  ancient  make  her  elbows  did  adorn. 
Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes ; 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies. 
These  does  she  guard  secure  in  leather  case. 
From  thoughtless  wights  in  some  unweeted  place. 
Here  first  I  entered,  though  with  toil  and  pain. 
The  low  vestibule  of  learning's  fane — 
Entered  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way. 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 
Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom 
When  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne ; 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  ahe  tried 
To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sighed. 
And  oft,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  I  wept^ 
To  my  lone  comer  broken-hearted  crept— 
And  thought  of  tender  home,  where  anger  never  kept ; 
But,  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils. 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smilee— > 
Fint  at  the  {oTm,i&y  xas^ioi  «^«iXrM, 
▲  little  €ft¥oi'Ue  t^v^dV^  ^  tP^""  * 
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And  oft  she  ttrok'd  my  head,  with  fond  delight 
Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  dunce'i  tight ; 
And,  as  t!tke  gave  my  diligence  its  praise, 
Talked  of  the  honors  of  my  future  days. 

Ret.  Obosos  Ckabbb,  the  poet  of  homely  life,  in  his  description  of  the  Borough, 
in  ipwiliing  of  the  "  Poor  and  their  Dwellings,"  pays  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  and 
gntitnde  to  his  first  teacher : 

At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 

I  see  mine  ancient  letter-loving  dame : 

"  Learning,  my  child,**  said  she,  **  shsU  fame  command ; 

Learning  is  better  worth  than  house  or  land — 

For  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent ; 

In  learning  then  excel,  for  that's  most  excellent.** 
"And  what  her  learning  ?'* — Tis  with  awe  to  look 

In  every  verse  throughout  one  sacred  book 

From  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sought ; 

This  she  has  learned,  and  she  is  nobly  taught. 
If  aught  of  mine  have  gained  the  public  ear ; 

If  RlTTLAND  deigns  these  humble  Tales  to  hear« 

If  critics  pardon,  what  my  friends  approved  ; 

Can  I  mine  ancient  Widow  pass  unmoved  ? 

Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took, 

When  first  I  trembled  o'er  the  gilded  book  ? 

How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom, 

Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn  ; 

And  how  she  soothed  me,  when  with  study  sad, 

I  labored  on  to  reach  the  final  zad  ? 

Shall  I  not  grateful  still  tbe  dame  survey. 

And  ask  the  Muse  the  poet's  debt  to  pay  ? 
Nor  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifler's  pen. 

But  half  our  bench  of  wealthy,  weighty  men. 

Who  rule  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws ; 

They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause. 

And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  applause : 

To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  weck*s  supply ; 

There  she  in  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

Again,  in  his  Psrish  Register  he  gives  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  tbe  Oood  School- 
mtatmmi.  out  of  school  hours : 

With  due  respect  and  joy, 

I  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ ; 

What  time  the  striplings  wearied  down  with  play, 

Part  at  the  closing  of  the  summers'  day, 

And  each  by  diflferent  path  iptumed  the  well-known  way. 

Then  I  behold  her  at  the  cot&ge  door, 

Frugal  of  light ; — her  Bible  laid  before, 

When  on  her  double  duty  she  proceeds. 

Of  time  as  frugal ;  knitting  as  she  reads 

Her  idle  neighbors,  who  approach  to  tell 

Of  news  or  nothing,  she  by  looks  compels 

To  hear  reluctant,  while  the  lads  who  pass 

In  pure  respect  walk  silent  on  the  grass : 

Then  sinks  the  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goes, 

Till  solemn  prayers  the  daily  duties  close. 
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(2.)    "And  ailin  sight  doth  n$e  a  bmJut^  tree.*" 

TBI  BIRCH  has  attained  a  place  in  English  life  and  literature  hardly  surpused  by 
any  other  tree.  It  figures  in  name  and  in  fact — in  prose  and  verse — in  matters  sacred 
and  proftine.  Our  readers,  many  of  whom,  must  have  a  traditional  reverence  for  this 
emblem  of  magisterial  authority  in  the  schoolroom,  may  be  pleased  with  a  few  of  the 
many  references  to  its  manifold  uses  and  virtues  as  described  by  the  classic  authors  of 
our  language,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  the  wit  and  poetry  which  it  has  inspired. 

It  had  place  in  the  popular  festivities  of  May -day,  and  of  Mid-Summer's  Eve,  and 
Christmas.  Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary  defines  Bedwtiiy  a  birch  tree,  by  **  a  May^le, 
because  it  is  always  made  of  birch."  Stowe,  in  his  **  Survey  of  London,*'  tells  us 
**  that  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  Baptist,  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  green 
birch,  long  fennel,  &c.,  garnished  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  had  also  Umps  of 
glass  with  oil  burning  in  them  all  night."  Coles,  in  his  "  Adam  in  EMen,"  says — "  I 
remember  once  as  I  rid  through  little  Brickhill  in  Buckinghamshire,  every  sign-poet  in 
the  towne  almost,  was  bedecked  with  green  birch,"  on  Mid-Summer  Eve.  Coles 
quaintly  observes  among  the  civil  uses  of  the  birch  tree,  **tbe  punishment  of  children, 
both  at  home  and  at  school ;  for  it  hath  an  admirable  influence  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  order,  and  therefore  some  call  it  make  pecusty  In  some  sections,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  a  nicely  bound  bundle  of  birchen  twigs  with  one  end  immersed  in  cake  or  frosted 
sugar,  was  placed  in  the  stockings  of  naughty  boys. 

In  "  Whimsies,"  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  (1631,)  mention  is  made  of  the  hirch' 
poUy  as  having  been  set  up  before  ale-houses  for  a  sign, — as  a  bush  of  some  kind  was 
foimerly  hung  over  the  door  of  wine-shops, — whence  came  the  proverb,  *'good  wine 
needs  no  bush." 

Pope  introduces  one  of  his  heroes  with 

"  His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  bears." 

Roger  Ascham,  in  his  "  Toxophilus  :  or  Schole  of  Shootinge,"  enumerates  it  among 
^the  kinde  of  wood,  whereof  the  shaft  is  made" — "being  both  strong  enough  to 
stand  in  a  bowe,  and  light  enough  to  fly  far."  Of  its  use  in  archery,  Spencer,  in  the 
"  Faerie  Quecne,"  speaks  of  "  the  birch  for  shafts"  in  the  equipment  of  one  of  his 
characters. 

Shakspeare  has  not  forgot  its  disciplinary  use,  {in  Measure  for  Measvre^  Act  /.,  Sen.2d) 

**  Now  as  fond  fathers, 

Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twige  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  childrens'  sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use  :  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mocked  than  used." 

The  scholastic  uses  of  the  birch  have  been  celebrated  not  only  in  occasional  stansas, 
but  constitute  the  inspiration  and  burden  of  poems  devoted  exclusively  to  its  praise. 

Rev.  Henry  Layng,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1754,  Oxford,  a 
poem  entitled  "  The  Rod^  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  4to,  46  pages."  It  has  an  advertise- 
ment of  three  pages,  deprecating  the  imputation  of  any  personal  allusions  or  designs 
to  encourage  school  rebellions.  It  has  also  a  frontispiece,  representing  two  youths,  one 
standing,  the  other  sitting  on  a  form,  and  before  them  the  figure  of  an  ass,  erect  on  his 
hind  legs,  clothed  in  a  pallium  (the  dress  of  a  Doctor  at  Oxford.)  A  birch,  doctorial 
hat,  and  books,  lettered  Priscian  and  Lycophron,  form  the  base ;  and  on  the  ribbon 
above  is  the  legend,  ''An  ass  in  the  Greek  pallium  teaching." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  poem,  being  a  description 
of  the  birch  tree. 

"  A  tree  there  is,  such  was  Apollo's  will, 
That  grows  uncultured  on  the  Muses'  Hill, 
Its  type  in  Heav'n  the  blest  Immortals  know. 
There  caU'd  the  Xxee  ol  ^c\e\ik&«,^vtcV\MiVxw, 
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Tliefe  characters  obter?'d  thy  guide  shall  be, 
Unerring  guide  to  the  mysterious  tree. 
Smooth  like  its  kindred  Poplar,  to  the  skies 
The  trunk  ascends  and  quivering  branches  rise ; 
By  teeming  seeds  it  propagates  its  kind, 
And  with  the  year  renewed  it  casts  the  rind ; 
Pierc*d  by  the  matron's  hand,  her  bowl  it  fills. 
Scarce  yielding  to  the  vine's  nectareous  rills. 
Of  this  select  full  in  the  Moon's  eclipse, 
Of  equal  size  thrice  three  coeval  slips. 
Around  the  Osier's  flexile  band  entwine. 
And  all  their  force  in  strictest  union  join. 
Each  Muse  shall  o'er  her  favorite  twig  preside, 
Sacred  to  Phabus,  let  their  band  be  tied ; 
With  this  when  sloth  and  negligence  provoke. 
Thrice  let  thy  vengeful  arm  impress  the  stroke, 
Then  shall  thou  hear  loud  clamors  rend  the  breast. 
Attentive  bear,  and  let  the  sound  be  blest ; 
So  when  the  priestess  at  the  Delphic  shrine, 
Roar'd  loud,  the  listening  votary  hail'd  the  sign.** 

Wa  find  in  the  London  Notes  and  Queries — from  which  the  above  notice  and  extract 
is  taken,  the  following  lines. 

THB  BIICH  :  A  POBM. 

Written  by  a  Youth  of  thirteen. 

Though  the  Oak  be  the  prince  and  the  pride  of  the  grove, 
The  emblem  of  power  and  the  fav'rite  of  Jove  ; 
Though  PhoBbus  his  temples  with  Laurel  has  bound. 
And  with  chaplets  of  Poplar  Alcides  is  crown'd ; 
Though  Pallas  the  Olive  has  graced  with  her  choice, 
And  old  mother  Cybcl  in  Pines  may  rejoice, 
Yet  the  Muses  declare,  after  diligent  search. 
That  no  tree  can  be  found  to  compare  with  the  Birch. 

The  Birch,  they  afllrm,  is  the  true  tree  of  knowledge, 
Revered  at  each  school  and  reroember'd  at  college. 
Though  Virgil's  famed  tree  might  produce,  as  its  fruit, 
A  crop  of  vain  dreams,  and  strange  whims  on  each  shoot, 
Vet  the  Birch  on  each  bough,  on  tlie  top  of  each  switch. 
Bears  the  essence  of  grammar  and  eight  parts  of  speech. 
'Mongst  the  lesves  are  conceal'd  more  than  mem'ry  can  menticm, 
All  cases,  all  genders,  all  forms  of  declension. 

Nine  branches,  when  cropp'd  by  the  hsnds  of  the  Nine, 
And  duly  arranged  in  a  parallel  line. 
Tied  up  in  nine  folds  of  a  mystical  string 
And  soak'd  for  nine  days  in  cold  Helicon  spring, 
Form  a  sceptre  composed  for  a  pedagogue's  hand. 
Like  the  Fasces  of  Rome,  a  true  badge  of  command. 
The  sceptre  thus  finish'd,  like  Moses's  rod. 
From  flints  could  draw  tears,  and  give  life  to  a  clod. 
Should  dariineas  Egyptian,  or  ignorance,  spread 
Their  clouds  o'er  the  mind,  or  envelop  the  head. 
The  rod,  thrice  applied,  puts  tlie  darkness  to  flight, 
Disperses  the  clouds,  and  restores  us  to  light. 
Like  the  Viiga  Divina,  'twill  find  out  the  vein 
Where  luikt  th»  rich  matal,  the  on  of  th«  hnaSL^ 
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Shonld  Genius  a  captive  in  sloth  be  confined, 
Or  the  witchcraft  of  Pleasure  prevail  o*er  the  mind* 
This  magical  wand  but  apply — with  a  stroke, 
The  spell  is  dissolved,  the  enchantntent  is  broke. 
Like  Hermes'  caduceus,  these  switches  inspire 
Rhetorical  thunder,  poetical  fire : 
And  if  Morpheus  our  temple  in  Lethe  shonld  steep. 
Their  touch  will  untie  all  the  fetters  of  sleep. 

Here  dwells  strong  conviction— of  Logic  the  glory. 
When  applied  with  precision  a  potterwri. 
I've  known  a  short  lecture  most  strangely  prevail. 
When  duly  convey'd  to  the  head  through  the  tail ; 
Like  an  electrical  shock,  in  an  instant  'tis  spread. 
And  flies  with  a  jerk  from  the  tail  to  the  head ; 
Promotes  circulation,  and  thrills  through  each  vein 
The  faculties  quickens,  and  purges  the  brain. 

By  sympathy  thus,  and  consent  of  the  parts, 
We  are  taught,  fundamentally  classics  and  arts. 

The  Birch,  a  priori,  applied  to  the  palm. 
Can  settle  disputes  and  a  passion  l)ecalm. 
Whatever  disorders  prevail  in  the  blood. 
The  birch  can  correct  them,  like  guaiacum  wood : 
It  sweetens  the  juices,  corrects  our  ill  humors, 
Bad  habits  removes,  and  disperses  foul  tumors. 
When  applied  to  the  hand  it  can  cure  with  a  switch. 
Like  the  salve  of  old  Molyneux,  used  in  the  itch 
As  the  famed  rod  of  Circe  to  brutes  could  turn  men. 
So  the  twigs  of  the  Birch  can  unbrute  them  again. 
Like  the  wand  of  the  Sybil,  that  branch  of  pure  gold. 
These  sprays  can  the  gates  of  Elysium  unfold — 
The  Elysium  of  learning,  where  pleasures  abound. 
Those  sweets  that  still  flourish  on  classical  ground. 
Prometheus's  rod,  which,  mythologists  say. 
Fetched  Are  from  the  sun  to  give  life  to  his  clay, 
Was  a  rod  well  applied  his  men  to  inspire 
With  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  their  genius  to  fire. 

This  bundle  of  rods  may  suggest  one  reflection, 
That  the  arts  with  each  other  maintain  a  connection. 
Another  good  moral  this  bundle  of  switches 
Points  out  to  our  notice  and  silently  teaches ; 
Of  peace  and  good  fellowship  these  are  a  token, 
For  the  twigs,  well  united,  can  scarcely  be  broken. 

Then,  if  such  are  its  virtues,  well  bow  to  the  tree, 
And  THE  BiBCH,  like  the  Muses,  immortal  shall  be." 

This  poem  was  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.  D.,  Head-master  of  Clttheroe 
Grammar  School,  Lancashire,  in  1784,  and  first  published  in  Adam*a  WeAfy  Cmmil, 
July  25,  178G.     See  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  z.  p.  432. 

Hood,  in  his  whimsical  and  comic  stanias  indulges  in  frequent  allusions  to  the 
school  where  he  "  was  birched,"  and  contrives  to  extract  some  tweet  oat  of  the  bitter 
discipline  of  his  school  days : 

**  Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 
Should  mark  those  boors  again ; 
I'd  kiss  the  rod,  and  be  resigned 
BenealYiX\iA  i01to)l«,  «xA  v««a%uk 
Some  tu^or  Va\2tv«  cana)^ 
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(3.)    "  Their  iook$  of  MMMtetnutUtJuyUktmhdmd, 
Whkh  with  pdiucid  horn  ateund  are, 
To  Mootfromjingert  wtt  the  Utttn  fairJ" 

A.  Hornbook  wbi  the  etrliest  form  of  the  Primer — or  first  book  to  teach  children 
lo  lemd — being  a  card  or  table,  set  in  a  frame,  on  which  the  letters  were  inscribed,  and 
eoTcred  with  a  thin  plate  of  horn  to  prerent  the  paper  being  soiled,  and  thambed  to 
pieces  by  rough  and  frequent  use. 

A  writer  in  **  Notes  and  Qturiett^  Vol.  III.  p.  151,  describes  a  Hornbook  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  follows :  *'  It  contains  on  one  side  the  '  Old  English  Alphabet ' — the  capi- 
tab  in  two  lines,  the  small  letters  in  one.  The  fourth  line  contains  the  vowels  twice 
repeated,  (perhaps  to  doMjf  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  learning  them.) 
Nest  follow  in  two  columns,  our  ancient  companions,  *  ab,  eb,  ib,*  &c.,  and  '  ba,  be, 
U,'  6lc.  After  the  formula  of  exorcism  comes  the  '  Lord's  Prayer,*  (which  is  giren 
somewhat  differently  to  our  present  version,)  winding  up  with  *  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vL  vii 
viii  iz.  X.*    On  the  other  side  is  the  following  whimsical  piece  of  composition : — 

**  What  more  could  be  unshed  fori  <vfn  by  a  Uurary  gourmand  under  the  TudorSf  than  to 
b§  Me  to  Read  and  ISpett  ;  To  repeat  that  holy  charm  before  which  fled  att  unhoiy  Ohoetti 
OobUntt  or  even  the  old  Oendeman  himself  to  the  very  bottomof  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  say  that 
immorud  prayer,  which  secures  heaven  to  ail  who  ezanimo  use  it,  and  those  mathematiefd 
powers,  by  knowing  units,  from  which  spring  countless  myriads." ' 

Shakspeare,  in  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  introduces  the  schoolmaster,  (Holoferaes,) 
as  being  "  lettered  "  because  "  he  teaches  boys  the  hoirnbooky 

It  appears  from  astansaof  Prior,  that  children  were  sometimes  served  with  a  horn- 
book, far  more  palatable  and  easily  digested  than  that  descrtt)ed  by  Shenstcwe. 

To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better. 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 

Locke  wiM  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  Education  to  recommend  the 
abandonment  of  hornbooks,  or  any  arrangement  of  tlie  letters  in  horisontal  or  perpen- 
dicular columns,  as  in  the  old  fashioned  Primers,  to  be  learned  by  the  direst  repetitions 
at  achool,  for  some  game,  in  which  the  letters  should  be  pasted  on  the  sides  of  the  dice, 
or  on  blocks,  and  that  the  shape  aad  name  of  each  should  be  acquired  by  familiarity  at 
homo. 

(4.)    "  To  loose  the  brogues,**  dec. 

The  word  brogue  is  used  in  Scotland  to  mean  a  eoarse  kindof  shoe,  stitched  together 

by  thongs  of  leather.    Shenstoae  adopts  some  provincial  use  of  the  word  for  breodws. 

But  be  the  origin  of  the  word  what  it  may,  the  scfaooIoMstress  was  not  the  first  or  last 

to  act  on  the  maxim — 

"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoa  the  chiidJ* 

Samuel  Butler  who  is  the  author  of  this   line  makes  the  hero  of  his  satirical 

poemaay — 

'  Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess, 
Tutoress  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature. 
And  puts  new  life  into  dead  matter ; 
Tliat  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  heroes  of  the  gown." 

Iffron,  in  a  satirical  stanza  urges  the  unsparmg  use  of  the  rod. 

**  Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions 
It  mends  their  monl»f  never  mind  the  paiiL** 
No.  P.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  2]-^0. 
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(5.)    '  A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e*cr  be  so, 
As  Milton,  Shakspeare — names  that  ne'er  shall  die,"  &c. 

These  lines,  are  thought  by  Mr.  D^Israeli,  to  have  suggested  to  Gray,  the  lines  in  hit 
Elegy- 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood,  &c. 

Chambers  thinks  the  conception  of  Shcnntonc — that  in  the  undeveloped  minds  of 
these  young  children  there  may  slumber  the  powers  of  poet  or  statesman  far  more 
natural,  than  that  of  Gray,  that  the  peasant  should  have  grown  up  to  be  a  man,  and  to 
have  gone  to  his  grave,  without  having  given  indications  of  the  existence  of  these 
powers. 

(6.)     Einhowerrd  in  trfes,  and  hardly  known  tofame^ 
Thert  dwelU  m  Unt^y  fAnf,"  cf'^. 

For  the  illustration  of  Sarah  Lloyd's  thatched  cottage,  near  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire, we  arc  indebted  to  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  the  publishers  of  *'  Rural  Pot- 
try,**  a  niyul  octavo  volume  of  541  pages  of  the  best  poetry  which  has  been  irutpircd  hy 
the  charms  of  nature,  the  occupations  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  amd  the  genius  of 
domestic  life.  The  cut  is  copied  from  one  introduced  by  Shenstone  in  the  original 
edition  of  his  poem — which  was  printed  in  red  letter,  and  illustrated  by  designs  of  his 
own.  The  last  edition  published  by  Shenstone  contains  seven  stanxas  more  than  the 
first,  with  several  omissions  and  verbal  alterations.  To  the  first  edition  was  appended 
H  "  htdicrmiB  intlex"  so  styled  by  Shenstone  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '*  purely  to 
show  foiils  that  I  am  in  jest.**  As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Education,  we 
publish  this  Index,  from  Mr.  D'Israeli's  CuriotitU*  of  Literature^  second  series.^ 

Stanza. 

Introduction, 1 

The  subject  proposed, 2 

A  cirrumstance  in  the  situation  of  the 

MANSION     OF     EARLY     DISCIPLINK, 

discovering  the  surprising  influence 

of  the  connections  of  ideas,  ...  3 
A  simile  ;  introducing  a  deprecation  of 

the  joyless  effects  of  biootby  and 

SUrEKSTITIOS, 4 

Somr^  peculiarities  indicative  of  a  COUN- 
TRY school,  with  a  short  sketch  of 

the  sovRRGioN  presiding  over  it, '  .  5 
Some    nccount    of    her   nioht  cap, 

APRON,  and  a  tremendous  description 

of  h<r  BIRCHRN   SCEPTRE,      ...         6 

A  parallel  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
LEGAL  GOVERNMENT  with  regard  to 
children  and  the  wind, 7 

Her  gown, 8 

Her  TITLES,  and  punctilious  nicety  in 
the  corenionious  assertion  of  them,        9 

A  digression  conoeriiing  her  hen's  pre- 
sumptuous Itelmvior,  with  a  circum- 
stance tending  to  give  the  caul  ions 
reader  a  more  accunite  idea  of  the 
officious  diligence  and  economy  of  an 
old  woman, 10 

A  view  of  this  rcral  potentate  as 
seated  in  her  chair  of  state,  confctr- 
ring  HONORS,  distributing  bounties, 
and  dispersing  proclamations,    .     IG 

Her  POLICIES, 17 

The  ACTION  of  the  poem  commences 
with  a  general  summons,  (o\\o>n%  «l 
particular  deacription  of  X\\Q  ai\(u\ 
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Stansa. 
structure,  decoration,  and  fortifica- 
tions of  an  HORN-BIBLE,     .     .     .     .  ]6 

A  surprising  picture  of  sisterly  affection 
by  way  of  episode,  20, 21 

A  short  list  of  the  methods  now  in  use 
to  avoid  a  whipping — which  neverthe- 
less follows, 23 

The  force  of  example, 23 

A  sketch  of  the  particular  symptoms  cff 
obstinacy  as  they  discover  themselves 
in  a  child,  with  a  simile  illustrating  a 
blubbered  face, 24,25.26 

A  hint  of  great  importance,    ....  87 

The  piety  of  the  poet  in  relation  to  that 
school -dame's  memory,  who  had  the 
first  formation  of  a  certain  patriot, 

[This  stanza  has  been  left  out  in  the  la- 
ter euitions  ;  it  refers  to  the  Duke  of 
Argj'le.] 

The  secret  connection  between  whip- 
ping and  RISING  in  the  world, 
with  a  view  as  it  were,  through  a  per- 
spective, of  the  same  little  polk 
in  the  highest  posts  and  reputation,    28 

An  account  of  the  nature  of  an  XXBITO 

POX-HUNTER 

[Another  stanxa  omitted.] 
A  deviation  loan  huckster's  shop,     .     3S 
Which  lieing  continued  for  the  space  of 
tliiee  stanzas,  gives  the  author  an  c^ 
portunity  of  paying  his  compliments 
to  a  ^tarticular  county,  which  he  glad- 
ly seizes  ;  concluding  his  piece  wilb 
xt'.a^ectful  mention  of  the  ancient  aod 
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Conlinaed. 

Wb  have  already  considered  the  rise  and  progress  of  ancient  art, 
and  its  various  influences  as  well  as  the  importance  of  artistic  monu- 
mentB  as  historical  records  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
duced. Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  historians  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  three  thousand,  will  refer  to  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury  for  statistics,  and  find  that  the  Dusseldorf  school,  which 
ignores  all  rules  of  art,  is  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  that  these  productions  are  regarded  by  their 
oontemporaries  as  possessing  a  merit  superior  to  all  others  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages : — and  Ruskin,  who  gives  no  principles  to  guide 
his  followers,  saying,  that  he  ''can  only  account  for  his  dislike  to  the 
Ionic  capital  by  the  reason  contained  in  the  well  known  lines, 

I  do  not  like  the  Doetor  Fell,"  etc., 

is  the  most  acceptable  writer  on  the  subject,  they  will  probably  record 
the  time  in  regard  to  art,  as  the  second  period  of  the  dark  ages. 

In  every  period  but  the  dark  ages,  so  called,  all  cultivated  nations 
had  their  established  schools  of  art;  and  in  every  period  the  best 
masters  were  the  teachers.  Phidias  and  Michel  Angelo  had  their 
seholars.  "Raffaelle,  at  all  times  employed  a  number  of  scholars, 
constantly  instructing  them,  whence  he  never  went  to  court  as  we  are 
assured  by  Vasari,  without  being  accompanied  out  of  respect,  by 
probably  fifty  of  the  first  artists.  Ue  employed  every  one  in  the  way 
best  suited  to  his  talent  Some  of  them,  after  having  received  suffi- 
cient instruction,  returned  to  their  native  places.  Others  remained 
with  him,  and  after  his  death  established  themselves  at  Rome,  where 
they  became  the  germ  of  a  new  school.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Giulio  Romano,  but  they  taught  with  little  energy,  and  the  works  of 
their  scholars  soon  degenerated  to  mannerism." 

According  to  Lanzi,  **  the  school  of  the  Carracci  was  the  last  one 
in  Italy  that  deserved  any  celebrity.  The  three  brothers  were  on  the 
most  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  art  of  teaching;  but  the  most 
laborious  branches  of  the  professorship  were  sustained  by  Agostino. 
He  drew  up  a  short  treatise  upon  perspective  and  arc\i\lQcXxu«^  ^oxsv 
which  he  expounded  to  the  schools.    Ue  explained  the  nal^T^  ol  V2ki<^ 
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bones  and  muscles,  designating  them  by  their  names,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  professor  of  anatomy.  His  lectures  were  sometimes 
founded  upon  history,  at  others  upon  fictions.  These  he  illustrated 
and  offered  for  designs,  which,  being  ezhilMted  at  stated  inter\'als, 
were  examined  by  skillful  judges  who  decided  upon  their  respective 
merits.  The  meed  of  fame  was  sufficient  for  the  crowned  candidates, 
around  whom  the  poets  assembled  to  celebrate  their  names.  Agostino 
enthusiastically  joined,  both  with  harp  and  voice,  applauding  the  pro- 
gress  of  his  scholars.  These  last  were  likewise  instructed  in  true  crit- 
icism, and  to  give  due  praise  or  blame  to  the  works  of  others.  Tbej 
were  also  taught  to  criticise  their  own  works,  and  whoever  was  unable 
to  give  good  reasons  for  what  he  had  done,  and  defend  his  own  work, 
must  cancel  it  upon  the  spot.  Each,  however,  was  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue what  path  he  chose,  or  rather,  each  entered  upon  that  to  which  na- 
ture had  best  adapted  him ;  which  accounts  for  so  many  original  styles 
from  tlie  same  school.  Yet  each  style  was  founded  upon  reason^  na- 
ture, and  imitation.  In  all  more  doubtful  points,  recourse  was  had  to 
Lodovico  Carracci ;  the  cousins  presided  over  the  daily  exercise  of  de- 
signs, full  of  assiduity,  industry,  and  perseverance.  Even  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  academicians  had  a  view  to  art  Drawing  landscapes  from 
nature,  or  sketching  caricatures,  were  the  customary  amusements  of 
Annibal  and  the  disciples  of  his  school^  when  they  wished  to  relax 
from  study.  Uniting  the  study  of  nature,  and  the  maxims  of  the 
best  masters,  formed  the  real  foundation  of  the  Carracci  school.  At 
the  same  time,  they  were  careful  to  adapt  this  study  to  the  peculiar 
talent  of  the  scholar."     [Lami^  Vol,  III,,  p,  70.] 

At  the  present  day,  no  rules  are  inculcated  in  the  teaching  of  art, 
consequently,  artists  work  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  art  was  in  its  infancy,  before  rules  were  formed  and 
established.  If,  as  some  suppose  art  has  no  rules,  how  could  the  Car- 
racci have  "  instructed  in  true  criticism,"  or  require  of  a  scholar 
either  to  "  defend  his  own  work  or  cancel  it  on  the  spot."  There  is 
no  study  in  which  scholars  are  so  wronged  as  in  this.  '*  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  took  scholars,  and  Northcote  who  was  one  of  them,  and  a 
favorite  one  too — is  the  best  authority  on  this  point  He  informs  us, 
that  after  the  drudgery  of  the  studio  was  over,  cleaning  pallettet, 
dead  coloring,  etc.,  ho  was  allowed  to  copy  his  master^s  pictures,  but 
received  no  instruction  as  to  the  colors  to  be  used,  or  the  mode  of 
mixing  and  applying  them.  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Joshua  kept  his 
colors  locked  up,  and  never  allowed  Northcote,  or  any  of  his  scholars 
to  see  him  at  work.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  likewise  took  pupils  at  a 
high  premium,  "wliom  hie  ipenii\\Xft^  \.o  c^YI  ^^  '^vAmsna  from  nine 
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until  foor,  under  the  special  conditioa  that  he  was  to  give  them  no 
instniction  whatever,  and  that  they  were  not  to  see  him  at  work. 
Harlow  was  one  of  these  Oavorite  pupils  who  paid  him  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly  for  that  privilege."     [C/eighom*8  Hist,  of  Art,] 

Such  was  art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  such  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Let  us  **  look  on  this  picture — and 
then^  on  this."  Raffaelle  went  to  court  alike  honored  and  conferring 
honor.  Ruskin,  who  in  these  degenerate  days  is  considered  authority 
in  matters  of  art,  says,  "  an  artist  should  be  fitted  for  the  best  society 
and  keep  out  of  it^*  In  the  time  of  Raffaelle  and  the  Carracci,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  art  was  considered 
indispensable  to  success  in  every  department,  and  in  all  good  schools 
they  were  faithfully  inculcated.  Now,  artists  take  scholars  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  no  instruction  shall  be  given  them,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  in  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  New* 
York  school  of  design,  says,  ^  the  idea  of  the  movement  was  funda- 
mentally, charity^  and  not  art.  The  first  aim  was  to  aid  women,  not 
to  improve  art."  The  Boston  and  Philadelphia  schools  of  design, 
both  established  on  the  same  false  foundation  have  come  to  nought ; 
and  the  New  York  School,  after  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence,  is  res- 
cued from  absolute  extinction  by  being  engrafted  on  another  iDStitu- 
tion.  Still,  nothing  can  save  any  department  of  instruction  from 
obloquy  and  oblivion,  where  the  vital  principle,  indis])ensable  to  all 
existence,  is  absolutely  wanting. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  failure  in  these  schools,  let  us 
look  a  little  into  their  details.  Two  of  them  at  their  commencement^ 
the  one  in  Boston  and  the  other  in  New  York,  placed  at  the  head) 
teachers  who  understood  nothing  of  art,  and  were  incompetent  to  use 
the  pencil  in  any  but  the  most  mechanical  drawing.  The  instruction 
was  then  limited  to  the  "  Pestalozzi  system,"  so  called,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  success  in  designing,  was  the 
development  of  the  inventive  powers.  Even  if  it  were  so,  they 
made  a  mistake  in  this  system  which  exercises  the  powers  of  ingenu- 
ity only,  and  the  most  ingenious  will  the  most  excel  in  it,  as  the  most 
ingenious  will  be  the  first  to  unriddle  a  conundrum,  or  explain  a 
puzzle.  Pestalozzi  no  doubt  intended  it  for  the  practice  of  children 
on  the  black-board,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  excellent.  In  drawing 
upon  the  black-board  there  is  no  possibility  of  acquiring  a  cramped 
hand.  At  the  schools  referred  to,  it  was  practiced  with  the  pencil, 
and  in  the  Boston  school,  people  in  mature  life  practiced  it  by  the  day, 
Bionth  after  month.  What  would  our  people  say,  if  \u  ^  %(3tio^  lot 
engineers,  the  only  instruction  given  during  ihQ  fii^l  «ix  moiiV!!;^  ii^fr^ 
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how  to  use  a  calculatiDg  machiDe.  Yet  this  Pestalozzi  system  is 
quite  as  important  and  quite  as  valuable  to  the  artist,  as  a  calcula- 
ting  machine  to  the  engineer.  It  is  to  ideal  art,  just  what  the  ma- 
chine is  to  the  science  of  mathematics. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  could  such  an  egregious  blunder 
have  been  committed  in  regard  to  the  method  of  instruction  adopted 
in  those  schools  ?  It  was  because  they  were  managed  by  ^  people  of 
taste/*  instead  of  being  in  the  charge  of  educationists.  The  acting 
committee  of  a  school  of  design  should  be  well  informed  upon  the 
essential  requisites  of  art  as  well  as  the  best  method  of  teaching  it; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  accepted  a  public  trust,  and  con- 
trol the  funds  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  school,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  depends  upon  its  being  well  directed.  In  the  next 
place,  the  teacher  who  is  best  competent  to  conduct  the  school,  both 
from  natural  ability  and  skillful  acquisition,  would  shrink  from  sub- 
jecting himself  to  a  committee,  who  from  ignorance  of  the  subject  in 
pursuit,  were  incapable  of  appreciating  his  qualifications ;  besides 
which,  his  chance  of  success  would  be  so  small,  that  he  would  not 
willingly  risk  his  reputation.  Again,  if  both  teacher  and  committee 
are  ignorant,  they  act  in  harmony,  neither  one  detecting  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  other,  and  the  public  look  in  vain  for  some  progress  pro- 
portioned to  the  time,  money  and  labor  that  the  school  has  absorbed. 
On  the  contrary,  if  each  one  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  is  qualified 
to  discharge  his  duties,  the  eflbrts  will  be  well  directed,  and  great 
good  accomplished.  Every  one  knows  that  ignorance  is  ever  subject 
to  imposition,  and  in  observing  the  school  of  design  at  New  York,  we 
have  been  reminded  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  certain  committee  of 
taste  in  London,  in  which  no  artist  was  included.  In  the  execution 
of  some  work  which  was  to  come  under  their  supervision,  a  pupil  of 
a  celebrated  sculptor  accidentally  cut  away  the  middle  knuckle  of  a 
hand.  In  a  great  fright  he  called  out  to  his  master,  **  what*s  to  be 
done  ?"  To  which  the  master  replied,  "  Oh,  never  mind !  The  com- 
mittee will  never  find  it  out'* 

Another  cause  for  failure  was,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  those  schools  were  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent,  and 
this  being  made  the  prominent  object  of  the  institutions,  the  acting 
committees  were  embarrassed  in  their  course,  because  they  were  from 
time  to  time  obliged  to  bring  the  schools  to  the  notice  of  the  pubtic, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  funds,  when  it  must  be  made  to 
appear  that  there  was  something  accomplished  ;  therefore,  the  schol- 
ars were  hurried  on  beyond  their  acquisition  in  skill.  But  what  was 
gained  in  the  end  by  ttius  t&mi^ox\sAXi^1    ^Q>\£k&  v^WUis^  immediately 
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on  entering  the  schools  were  placed  under  the  wood  engraver.  Oth- 
ers, after  a  few  months  mechanical  practice,  and  before  any  thing  was 
learned  of  the  principles  of  design,  or  any  instruction  given  in  the  rules 
and  requisites  of  art,  were  encouraged  to  make  designs  for  prints, 
paper-hangings,  etc.  The  benevolence  of  the  manufacturer  was  then 
appealed  to  for  the  purchase  of  these  productions.  For  the  sake  of 
benevolence  he  took  them,  paid  the  price  asked,  laid  them  on  the 
shelf,  and  the  school  was  pronounced  flourishing  and  successful.  A 
scholar  of  the  Boston  school  stated  to  us  that  at  one  manufactory,  six 
designs  for  paper-hangings  were  purchased — one  of  them  her  own  pro- 
duction— all  of  which  proved  so  imperfect  that  they  were  laid  aside 
as  useless.  This  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  making  art 
subordinate  to  cJiarity, 

The  excellence  of  the  motive  which  actuated  the  conmiittees,  we  fully 
appreciate  ;  but,  can  any  one  who  will  give  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  subject,  believe  that  the  efforts  of  benevolence,  independent  of 
artistic  excellence,  can  sustain  schools  of  design,  or  accomplish  the  end 
proposed,  viz.\  "essential  benefit  to  suffering  needlewomen,"  by  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  woman*s  labor.  On  the  present  plan,  schools 
of  design,  instead  of  promoting  the  interests  of  woman,  are  doing 
ihem  a  positive  injury.  Because  in  the  first  place,  with  such  super- 
ficial instruction,  their  work  must  necessarily  be  inferior,  and  of  course 
unsuccessful ;  and  in  the  second,  the  failure  not  only  throws  schools 
of  design  into  disrepute,  but  also  woman's  work.  The  responsibility 
of  the  system,  adopted,  and  the  manner  in  which  art  is  taught,  rests 
with  the  committee  of  management,  who  control  all  regulations,  and 
have  the  power  of  selecting  teachers.  With  regard  to  instruction  in 
wery  pursuit,  there  are  certain  observations  that  are  too  common  to 
be  regarded  or  discussed  as  individual  opinions,  one  of  which  is,  the 
importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  rudiments,  or  rather,  funda- 
mental principles,  and  to  dran-ing  must  be  added  a  faithful  practice 
with  the  pencil,  until  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  are  acquired 
before  advancing  to  the  higher  departments  of  art.  The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  and  the  managers  of  schools  of  design  must  not  expect 
that  glaring  faults  will  be  overiooked  in  the  work  of  their 
scholars  on  the  ground  of  charity.  The  public  responded  generously 
to  the  calls  for  funds,  and  ample  provision  was  made  for  estab- 
lishing schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  when  the  women  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  these  schools  compete  with  de- 
signers who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  schools  where  art,  not 
** charity,"  is  the  "fundamental  idea,"  what  will  be  tbdt  Q\\Wi<i^  cA 
success  ?    To  those  who  understand  the  rules  of  art,  \iift  'gt^^'^^^"^*^ 
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of  the  French  as  designers  and  artisans,  is  no  mystery ;  and  without 
true  artistic  knowledge  and  thorough  training,  no  people  of  any  na- 
tion  can  compete  with  them  in  the  arts  of  design  and  manufactures. 
K  the  committees  had  informed  themselves  on  the  subject,  as  they 
should  have  done,  they  would  have  turned  in  some  other  direction  to 
find  a  new  sphere  of  labor  for  women.  Any  person  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  will  learn  that  new  designs  are  not  much  in 
demand,  because  those  who  manufacture  for  the  market  find  that  for- 
eign designs  can  be  modified,  altered,  or  combined  to  suit  their  pur- 
pose. It  is  true,  a  practiced  eye  will  detect  the  want  of  harmony  in 
a  whole  that  is  made  up  of  various  parts,  originally  designed  by  dif- 
ferent minds,  and  for  different  objects.  But  the  multitude  see  no  defect 
in  the  incongruity  or  want  of  taste  displayed  in  these  combinations, 
which  is  proof  sufficient  of  the  necessity  for  a  school  where  art  can  be 
taught  to  all  classes  of  people.  The  taste  of  the  whole  community 
needs  cultivation,  therefore  schools  of  design  should  not  be  made  ex- 
clusive. The  disadvantages  of  an  exclusive  system  are  very  great  K 
one  class  monopolize  art  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  excluding  aD 
others  from  a  knowledge  of  it,  they  would  need  the  stimulus  given  by 
that  universal  cultivation,  which  makes  an  appreciative  public,  neither 
will  a  school  succeed  that  is  on  a  strictly  benevolent  plan,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industrial  classes  only,  for  the  wishes  of  the  donorg 
must  ever  be  made  the  rule  of  action,  and  govern  the  standard  of 
teaching.  Yet,  an  industrial  department  in  a  school  that  is  open  to 
the  community  may  be  supported  by  a  benevolent  fund  without  the 
least  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  amount  of  good  may 
be  accom})lished  by  such  an  arrangement,  for  it  is  these  who  continue 
to  labor,  and  whose  works  are  scattered  abroad,  that  will  help  to  dif- 
fuse the  taste  there  cultivated.  Suppose  a  scholar  has  entered,  who 
leaves  after  having  taken  only  the  course  of  lessons  in  drawing,  the 
instruction  given  and  received  is  not  lost,  for  if  she  becomes  a  seam- 
stress, her  work  will  show  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand ;  and  if 
she  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  have  acquired  the  principles  of  color, 
she  will  make  a  better  dress- maker  and  milliner.  In  this  way  alone, 
schools  of  design  may  be  made  an  immense  benefit  to  women,  for  the 
best  workmanship  always  commands  the  best  price,  therefore  skill  in 
any  of  tlie  mechanic  arts  is  capital  to  the  possessor.  In  such  a  de- 
partment, those  who  are  capable  of  it  could  be  made  embroiderers. 
The  French  embroiderers,  whose  work  commands  the  highest  price, 
are  first  taught  to  draw,  and  any  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
pencil  would  see  at  once,  that  nothing  but  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing 
couid  enable  them  to  ^ork  V\\]i2L  ^mc^  ^i.Q^\i\\A  ^^Vv»£.^.    Many  of 
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these  embroidarerB  design  for  their  own  work,  and  obtain  oopj-rights 
for  their  designs  which  gives  them  the  control  of  the  pattern.  This, 
we  are  c(Hiyinced»  is  the  only  way  of  making  schools  of  design  es- 
sentially useful  to  the  "  suffering  class  of  seamstresses."  Let  them 
be  thoroughly  taught  in  all  that  belongs  to  their  respective  trades,  and 
a  certificate  of  qualification  given  as  dress-makers,  milliners,  or  shirt- 
makers,  and  there  would  then  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  work,  or 
ill-requited  labor. 

Schools  of  design,  like  our  other  schools,  should  be  open  to  the 
public  without  reference  to  any  one  class  of  people,  and  such  instruc- 
tion given  to  all  scholars  as  will  prepare  them  to  enter  any  depart- 
ment of  art  according  to  their  several  abilities,  and  the  school  will 
soon  take  a  high  rank,  and  meet  the  expenses  incurred.  An  industrial 
department  should  be  a  part  of  the  establishment  where  those  schol- 
ars can  enter  who  wish  to  render  their  skill  of  pecuniary  profit  to 
themselves.  This  department  should  not  be  limited  in  the  branches 
pursued,  because  among  those  who  enter  it,  few  will  have  the  ability 
to  excel  as  designers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  whose  wealth 
gives  them  every  facility  for  study,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
them  independent  of  all  exertion.  Why  does  not  ever}'  graduate  of  a 
college  become  a  prominent  man  and  an  author.  For  the  same  reason 
that  every  scholar  instructed  in  all  that  belongs  to  true  art  does  not 
paake  a  designer.  God  has  not  gifted  all  men  with  great  abilities, 
and  each  one  must  work  according  to  that  which  he  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  which  he  hath  not.  Of  the  graduates  of  such  a 
school,  some  will  become  debigners,  some  teachers,  some  botanical 
draftsmen,  others  portrait  painters,  miniature  painters  and  teachers. 
Yet  none  can  excel  in  his  chosen  department,  who  has  not  received  as 
thorough  instruction  in  the  rules  of  art  as  would  be  given  in  tbo  rules 
of  mathematics  to  a  school  of  engineers. 

We  are  often  asked,  what  is  the  best  course  of  instruction  in  art  ? 
Our  only  reply  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles, 
beginning  at  the  foundation,  combined  with  such  practice  as  will  not 
only  give  to  the  scholar  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  but  also 
make  these  rules  his  own.  First  the  rules  of  form  must  be  mastered, 
then  of  light  and  shade,  and  then  of  color.  Having  mastered  these 
first  and  fundamental  principles  of  art,  the  scholar  is  prepared  to  learn 
their  application  in  composition  and  design,  from  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  art  to  the  lowest,  for  the  same  rules  are  essential  to  every 
branch  from  the  highest  ideal  composition  to  the  simplest  design  for 
the  artizan.  An  experienced  teacher  will  soon  discover  in  what 
branch  of  art  the  scholar  will  most  excel,  and  direct  \x\&  «\.>9LdA^  ^\^ 
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reference  to  the  talent  developed.    Success  with  each  one  depends  no 
less  upon  natural  ability  than  upon  right  instruction. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  study  of  art  as  with  that  of  mathematics. 
If  the  scholar  is  not  well  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  arithme- 
tic, and  made  familiar  with  numbers,  he  can  make  little  or  no  pro- 
gress in  algebra  or  geometry;  and  in  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics, no  progress  is  expected  unless  the  scholar  goes  on  regularly  from 
step  to  step.  AVhen  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  method  and 
accuracy  in  teaching  the  first  principles  of  art,  we  shall  have  artists 
who  will  produce  works  of  intrinsic  excellence.  Without  it,  they  can 
never  rise  above  mediocrity  either  as  historical  painters  or  designers. 

AVe  lately  visited  a  collection  of  drawings  that  were  open  to  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  progress  of  a  school  devoted 
to  that  art.  There  were  about  a  hundred  pieces  exhibited,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  fancy  heads,  shaded  in  black  chalk.  They  were,  with- 
out exception,  faulty  in  drawing,  the  shading  as  hard  and  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  absolutely  deficient  in  its  most  essential  requisite,  transpa- 
rency. The  execution  of  each  one  marked  it  at  once  as  a  beginner's 
work.  Indeed,  this  was  so  manifest,  that  it  was  quite  sujjerfluous  for 
the  spectators  to  point  to  the  production  of  some  favorite  acquaint- 
ance, and  say,  **  just  look  at  that,  she  has  taken  lessons  only  three 
months  !"  Would  a  music  teacher  give  to  a  beginner,  one  who  had 
taken  lessons  only  three  months,  a  difficult  opera  to  learn,  with  the 
expectation  that  she  would  perform  it  creditably  ?  And  if  he  were  to 
do  anything  so  injurious  to  the  success  of  his  scholar,  would  the  pa- 
rents sanction  it  by  continuing  his  services  as  teacher?  The  success- 
ful drawing  of  a  head,  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  progress. 
The  representation  of  stiff  inflexible  features,  where  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  muscle  underneath  the  surface,  is  hardly  pardonable  in  the 
work  of  a  tvro.  But  such  combinations  of  wooden  mouths,  and 
stony  eyes,  all  set  awry,  representing  what  is  called,  "  the  human 
face  divine,*'  grates  upon  the  cultivated  eye,  like  the  harshest  discords 
of  a  sound  upon  the  cultivated  ear ;  and  in  each  case,  the  offended 
sense  is  forcibly  closed  or  withdrawn  to  escape  further  molestation. 
If  fault  is  found  with  such  work,  it  is  at  once  excused  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  scholar  has  but  just  commenced  the  use  of  the  pencil.  Sup- 
pose a  teacher  of  mathematics  should  call  forward  a  class  to  exhibit 
their  skill  in  demonstrating  a  problem  in  Euclid,  and  then  excuse  all 
blunders  of  the  scholars  by  stating  that  they  were  beginners,  not  yet 
having  mastered  simple  arithmetic.  This  would  be  quite  as  rational 
and  pardonable  in  the  teacher  of  mathematics  as  in  the  teacher  of 
SiTi,  and  we  earnestly  lio]^<i  t\ia\.  \*\x^  \.\mft  h(\11  come  when  the  public 
wiJJ  realize  it. 
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If  a  teacher  of  drawing  really  knows  what  belongs  to  art  and  good 
teaching,  he  must,  in  making  such  an  exhibition,  confide  most  implic- 
itly in  the  incompetence  of  the  public  to  judge  of  the  work  of  his 
scholars.  If  on  the  contrary,  he  is  himself  as  ignorant  of  the  subject 
as  the  exhibition  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the  sooner  he  is  discarded 
the  better, — because,  in  the  first  place,  this  system  of  omitting  all 
elementary  instruction,  giving  his  scholars  something  to  do  that  will 
make  a  show,  rather  than  secure  accuracy  of  eye  and  skill  of  hand, 
fosters  and  encourages  the  false  notion  already  existing  in  regard  to 
the  subject,  and  which  must  be  dispelled  before  any  real  improvement 
is  made  in  this  important  department  of  instruction.  In  the  next 
place,  such  a  teacher  essentially  retards  the  progress  of  art  by  pro- 
mulgating a  style  so  ordinary,  that  it  borders  upon  the  vulgar.  In 
the  article  on  the  subject  of  art  published  in  this  Journal,  [Drawing 
in  Schools  of  Art,]  the  writer  speaks  of  the  importance  of  using  models 
of  the  highest  standard.  The  same  principle  pervades  all  departments 
of  instruction.  A  teacher  of  belle  lettres  might  with  as  good  reason 
adopt  coarsely  written  works  for  the  use  of  his  classes,  as  the  teacher 
of  drawing  bad  models. 

It  is  diflicult  for  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  practise  of  art,  as 
veil  as  the  general  theory  of  the  subject,  to  realize  the  deleterious 
influence  of  such  a  school.  Suppose  the  leader  of  a  church  choir  in  a 
country  village,  should  go  to  some  city  and  establish  himself  as  a  music- 
teacher,  opening  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  under  his 
instruction  a  large  class  of  scholars  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
should  then  be  followed  by  a  musician  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste 
and  a  master  of  his  art ;  how  long  would  it  be  before  he  could  undo 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  establish  a  higher  and  truer  stand- 
ard of  teaching  and  practice  ?  A  mediocre  teacher  of  art,  who  is  so 
ignorant  of  the  subject  that  he  attaches  no  importance  to  the  incul- 
cation of  rules  and  elementary  practice  is  as  much  out  of  place  at  the 
head  of  a  school  of  art,  as  an  uneducated  village  chorister  would  be 
at  the  head  of  an  academy  of  music. 

The  study  of  music  has  been  so  thoroughly  cultivated,  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  little  danger  of  such  an  imposition.  The  study 
of  art  ^eems  the  last  one  to  be  rescued  from  this  great  e\nl.  Some 
twenty  years  since,  a  lady,  by  way  of  praising  a  friend,  remarked  to 
a  Parisian,  **  she  speaks  French  very  fluently.*'  "  Yes," — he  replied, 
•*  but  she  uses  expressions  such  as  no  true  French  lady  would  ever 
allow  to  pass  her  lips.  She  has  learned  her  French  of  afemme  de 
chamhre.^^  Ignorance  also  praises  and  commends  the  e€!oT\&  ol  ^^<^ 
pencil,  under  teachers  of  the  same  common  stamp,  vi\i\i^  \!![ioeA  ^V^ 
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truly  undenUnd  the  subject,  look  on  and  lament  the  blunders  and 
bad  work,  to  which  both  the  Bcholars  and  their  friends  are  perfectly 
insensible. 

Our  schools  of  design  have  done  nothing  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ostensible  object,  neither  have  they  done  any  thing  for 
art  proper.  Nothing  has  ever  contributed  so  much  to  the  interest  of 
art  and  artists  in  our  country  as  the  Art  Union.  By  distributing 
pictures,  scattering  them  far  and  wide,  a  universal  taste  hr  pictorial 
works  has  been  excited  and  seeks  gratification.  This  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artists,  and  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  is  so  certain  and 
so  great,  that  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  managers  of  an  Art- 
Union  for  keeping  a  free  gallery,  and  distributing  some  of  their  pic- 
tures gratuitously.  The  Art  Union  did  for  artists  what  they  could 
never  have  accomplished  unaided  and  alone,  and  every  one  interested 
in  art  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  it.  The  next  step  in  our  progress 
must  be  to  educate  the  taste  so  universally  excited  by  the  efforts  of 
this  institution.  Our  people  are  beginning  to  feel  their  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  and  are  seeking  information.  On  this  point  we  are  some- 
times told  how  much  the  French  gain  by  a  free  access  to  all  works  of 
art.  Yea,  because  they  are  prepared  for  it  by  instruction  in  their 
schools,  and  until  our  people  have  the  same  advantage,  they  might  as 
profitably  visit  a  library  filled  with  beautifully  bound  volumes  written 
in  the  dead  languages,  of  which  they  know  not  a  word.  To  diffuse 
this  knowledge,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  universally  acknowl- 
edged, we  need  good  teachers ;  and  to  send  out  scholars  thoroughly 
qualified  to  impart  it,  should  be  the  first  object  of  our  schools  of  de- 
sign. Then  the  emulation  excited  by  an  appreciative  and  discrimi- 
nating public,  than  which  no  stimulus  can  be  more  powerful,  will  call 
out  the  best  powers  of  the  best  artists,  when  we  shall  successfuUy 
compete  with  European  skill  in  every  department  of  art  We  are 
not  wanting  in  artistic  ability,  but  without  the  requisite  instruction  we 
must  forever  remain  in  the  back-ground,  taking  the  low  rank  of  fol- 
lowers and  imitators. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  ^  those  that  follow  must 
always  go  behind,"  an  imputation  that  we  must  bear,  until  education- 
ists take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  art,  introduce  it  into  all  schools, 
and  require  that  it  shall  be  as  well  taught  as  others  pursued.  They 
will  then  be  as  they  have  already  been,  the  benefactors  of  their  age 
and  their  country,  and  produce  a  new  era  in  its  arts  and  manufactures. 
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THE  FOUNDEB  0?  INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  INSTBUCnON  OF  TBE  BUND. 

BY  L.  P.  BKOCXCTT,  M.  D. 


Comparatively  few  Americans  are  prepared  to  do  jastice  to  the 
character  of  the  French  people.  The  English  writers  whose  produc- 
tions till  within  a  very  few  years  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
American  literature,  invariably  represented  them  as  {rivolous  and 
heartless ;  devoid  alike  of  morality  and  of  high  intellectual  power,  and 
fit  only  to  preside  over  the  toilet  or  the  cuisine. 

Tet  to  this  people,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  achieved  the  great- 
est discoveries  of  modem  times  in  Mathematical,  Chemical,  and  Astro- 
noimcal  Science;  of  having  explored  successfully  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  what  is  more  honorable  to  them  than  aught 
else,  of  having  initiated  four  of  the  most  remarkable  philanthropic 
enterprises  of  modem  times.  At  the  command  of  Pinel,  the  maniac 
was  freed  firom  his  chains  and  soothed  by  kindness  till  reason  resumed 
Us  deserted  throne ;  the  deaf-mute,  under  the  instraction  of  the  Abbe 
De  PEpee,  was  raised  to  the  intelligence  and  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship ;  the  blind,  enlightened  by  Hauy's  teachings,  no  longer  sought  a 
subsistence  at  the  hand  of  charity ;  and  the  idiot,  roused  from  his 
apathy  by  the  patient  and  laborious  toils  of  Seg^n,  asserted,  though 
perhaps  with  imperfect  utterance,  his  claims  to  manhood.  The  memory 
of  Pinel  and  De  TEpee  is  enshrined  too  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  their  labors  have  benefited  to  need  eulogy  at  our  hands — 
Hatiy,  not  less  deserving  than  they,  was  in  his  latter  years  the  victim 
of  a  malice  which  sought  to  consign  to  oblivion  his  well  earned  repu- 
tation, and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  philanthropic  labors  may  interest  our 
readers. 

Valentin  HAijv,  born  at  St.  Just,  a  small  village  in  Picardy,  on 
the  13th  November,  1745,  was  the  second  son  of  a  poor  weaver  whose 
constant  toil  only  sufficed  for  the  support  of  his  little  family.  His 
elder  son,  Rene,  afterward  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  the  most  eminent  mineralo- 
gist of  his  time,  was,  through  the  kindness  of  the  monks  of  a  neigh- 
boring monastery,  educated  at  their  expense.  It  was  probably  through 
their  good  offices,  also,  that  the  young  Valentin,  who,  in.  «>\icii  «^wX^ 
as  the  poor  vicinage  afforded,  had  manifested  a  yrondeitvA  ^^\i\.xx^<b  \s>x 
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learning,  was  removed,  at  an  early  age,  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris. 
Here  his  thirst  for  knowledge  could  be  measurably  gratified,  and  his 
proficiency,  especially  in  classical  learning,  was  remarkable.  His  col- 
legiate course  completed,  he  soon  received  an  appointment,  to  which, 
probably,  his  superb  penmanship  contributed,  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
affairs,  where  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  filled  the  post  of  translator 
of  dispatches.  Up  to  his  thirty-eighth  year  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
premonitions  of  the  future  in  store  for  him ;  his  life  was  quiet,  but 
schemes  of  benevolence  had  their  fascination  for  him,  for  we  read  that 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  by  the  Abbe  De  TEpee,  and  devoted  much  time  to  visiting 
it,  and  ascertaining  the  processes  adopted  for  their  instruction. 

At  length  his  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  blind,  by 
an  incident,  which  though  trivial  in  itself^  changed  the  whole  current 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  proprietor  of  a  Caf6,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfiires,  de- 
sirous of  attracting  a  larger  amount  of  custom,  procured  the  services 
of  eight  or  ten  blind  men,  whom  he  arranged  before  a  long  desk,  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  instruments  in  their  hands ;  upon  the  desk 
were  placed  open  music  books  and  the  blind  men  feigning  to  read 
their  music  from  these,  executed,  at  short  intervals,  the  most  discord- 
ant symphonies.  The  object  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Caf6  was  gain- 
ed ;  the  music  drew  together  a  large  crowd,  who  laughed  heartily  at 
the  ridiculous  performance,  while  they  patronized  the  Cafo.  Among 
the  by-standers  was  Haiiy ;  but  to  him  it  was  not  an  occasion  of 
mirth;  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  men  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  a 
subject  for  idle  jest,  and  the  performance  at  once  suggested  to  his  mind 
the  query,  whether  the  blind  might  not  in  some  way,  be  enabled  to 
read  words  and  music 

Ilauy  not  only  possessed  a  benevolent  heart,  but  a  high  order  of 
mechanical  talent,  and  he  soon  contrived  some  apparatus  for  enabling 
the  blind  to  discern  letters  and  characters  by  the  touch.  His  efibrti 
in  this  direction  were  materially  aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  young 
German  lady,  of  high  rank,  who,  blind  from  the  age  of  two  years,  had 
acquired  a  good  education,  and  had  made  extensive  attainments  in 
music,  with  very  little  assistance.  She  explained  and  exhibited  to  him 
her  movable  types  with  raised  letters,  and  the  pin-type,  both  the  in- 
vention of  Weissembourg,  of  Mannheim — by  means  of  which,  she 
could  communicate  with  her  absent  friends.  After  repeated  interviews 
with  M'lle  de  Paradis,  Ilaiiy  determined  to  test  his  plans  by  the  in- 
struction of  one  or  more  blind  persons.  Tliis  was  in  the  spring  of 
1 784,    After  some  time  be  ioMud  ci\^  o^  ^^v^TLt/^^u  years,  blind  from 
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infancy,  named  Lesueur,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  soliciting  charity  at 
the  door  of  one  of  the  city  churches.  Forming  his  acquaintance,  he 
proposed  to  him  to  come  to  his  house,  and  receive  instruction — Lesu- 
eur  would  have  been  delighted  to  do  so,  but  a  widowed  mother  and 
several  helpless  children,  were  dependent  on  the  amount  he  received 
in  charity,  for  their  support,  and  they  must  starve  unless  his  income 
were  continued.  Haiiy  inquired  the  average  amount  of  his  receipts, 
and  learning  it,  paid  it  from  his  own  pocket. 

Lesueur  proved  a  very  tractable  pupil.  After  six  months  instruc- 
tion, his  progress  in  reading,  geography,  arithmetic  and  music,  was 
such  that  Haiiy  after  reading  an  essay  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  exhibited  his  pupil's  attain- 
ments as  a  proof  of  the  positions  he  had  advanced.  The  members  of 
the  Academy  expressed  much  gratification  at  the  results  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  matter  more 
fully,  and  report.  Meantime  the  Philanthropic  Society,  then  recently 
established,  and  which  numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  best 
men  in  France,  offered  to  support  twelve  blind  children,  if  Haiiy 
would  instruct  them.     The  offer  was  accepted. 

In  February,  1785,  the  commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  reported. 
Meantime,  such  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  labors  of  the  philan- 
thropist, that  in  less  than  three  months  the  number  of  his  pupils  had 
increased  to  twenty.  During  this  interval,  too,  he  had  given  to  the 
world  his  great  invention  of  printing  for  the  blind,  in  raised  letters. 
This,  like  many  other  important  inventions,  seems  to  have  been  partly 
the  result  of  accident.  M.  Gailliod,  who  at  a  later  date  became  one 
of  Haiiy's  most  celebrated  pupils,  thus  relates  the  circumstance. 
"  Lesueur  was  sent  one  day  to  his  master's  desk,  for  some  article,  and 
passing  his  fingers  over  the  papers,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  back 
of  a  printed  note,  which,  having  received  an  unusually  strong  impres- 
sion, exhibited  the  letters  in  relief  on  the  reverse — he  distinguished 
an  0,  and  brought  the  paper  to  Haiiy,  to  show  him  that  he  could  do 
80 ;  Haiiy  at  once  perceived  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  test- 
ing it  further,  by  writing  upon  paper  with  a  sharp  point,  and  revers- 
ing it  found  that  Lesueur  read  it  with  great  facility.*'  The  invention 
was  not  yet  complete,  however;  the  blind  must  not  only  be  able  to 
distinguish  raised  characters  by  touch,  but  they  must  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  those  which  were  similar,  and  this  so  readily,  that 
their  reading  may  approach  in  fluency,  that  of  persons  possessing 
sight  The  selection  of  a  form  of  letter  which  would  fulfill  these  re- 
quisites was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty ;  the  inventor  ado^^t^ 
at  first  the  Illyrian  letter  which,  from  its  angular  c\iaTa(i\fcT,  Y^oxos&'i^ 
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to  be  more  tangible  than  any  other;  but  his  letters  were  too  large,  and 
his  embossing,  for  want  of  a  proper  press,  not  so  distinct  as  was  desir- 
able— still  his  pupils  mastered  it  with  tolerable  facility. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
was  as  favorable  as  could  have  been  desired.  They  describe  very 
fully  the  processes  of  instruction  adopted,  and  the  results  attained,  and 
conclude  with  these  words :  "  If  the  success,  which  we  have  witnessed, 
does  honor  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  it  is  no  less  satisfactory 
and  creditable  to  their  instructor,  whose  beneficent  labors  merit  the 
public  gratitude."  The  effect  of  this  report  upon  the  community 
was  soon  perceptible.  The  school  for  the  blind  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. Eminent  musical  performers,  and  actors,  musical  societies 
even,  gave  it  benefits ;  the  nobility,  at  their  soirees,  must  have  one  or 
more  of  the  blind  pupils  to  exhibit  their  proficiency  under  training; 
royalty  itself  must  witness  their  performances.  There  seemed  every 
probability,  that  the  school  and  its  teacher  would  be  spoiled  by  pub- 
lic adulation.  But  the  noble  hearted  philanthropist  was  not  one 
whom  flattery  could  spoil ;  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  amid 
the  commendations  of  the  public,  constantly  seeking  the  improvement 
of  his  processes  of  instruction,  and  providing  for  the  training  of  his 
pupils  in  those  studies  and  mechanical  arts  which  would  best  fit  them 
to  acquire  an  independent  and  honorable  support  During  the  five 
years,  1785 — 1790,  he  had  reduced  the  size  and  improved  the  char- 
acter of  his  type ;  introduced  and  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
a  system  of  musical  instruction ;  invented  and  published  a  series  of  maps 
in  relief ;  and  established  a  number  of  workshops,  in  which  those  trades 
best  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  were  taught. 

But  if  the  days  of  prosperity  had  been  long,  the  days  of  adversity 
which  succeeded  them  were  longer,  and  amid  their  gloom,  any  but  a 
stout  heart  would  have  sunk  in  despair. 

In  1791,  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  had  patronized  hisundei* 
taking  almost  from  its  inception,  was  broken  up,  its  members  im- 
prisoned or  exiled — many  of  them,  alas,  subsequently  guillotined  ;  and 
the  school  for  the  blind  passed  under  the  care  of  the  state,  which  pro- 
vided liberally  for  its  support,  and  gave  it  a  home  in  what  had  once 
been  the  convent  of  the  Colestins. 

All  yet  looked  fair  for  it ;  but  the  reign  of  terror  soon  followed, 
and  philanthropy,  which  had  so  lately  been  tho  fashion  in  Paris,  gave 
place  to  a  demoniac  and  blood-thirsty  cruelty  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  nations.  The  best  blood  of  France  flowed  like  wa- 
ter; the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  successor  of  De  I'Epee  in  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  "was  Aini^naoxv^^,  wcA  xi^ttorwl'^  escaped  the 
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giullotine.  All  thought  of  humanity,  as  well  as  all  idea  of  Gk>d, 
seemed  banished  froin  the  minds  of  the  frantic  and  blood-stained  bar- 
barians  whp  ruled  Paris.  Amid  all  the  confusion  and  discord,  Haliy 
quietly  continued  his  course  of  instruction,  though  sorely  straightened 
for  means  to  sustain  the  helpless  children  confided  to  his  care ;  the 
government  nominally  provided  for  them,  but  the  orders  on  a  bank- 
rupt treasury  were  nearly  worthless ;  he  gave  up  freely  his  own  little 
fortune,  and  when  this  was  gone,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupil  Lesueur,  he 
worked  faithfully  at  a  printing  press,  which  in  the  more  prosperous 
times  of  the  Institution  he  had  purchased  ;  printing  the  numberless 
bulletins,  hand-bills,  affiches  and  tracts,  which  so  abounded  in  that 
period  of  anarchy.  Meantime,  want  each  day  pressed  more  sorely 
upon  them,  and  for  nearly  a  year  this  noble-hearted  philanthropist 
subsisted  on  one  meal  a  day,  lest  his  dear  children,  as  he  called  them, 
.  ..ould  suft'er  from  hunger. 

As  the  government  and  the  country  became  more  quiet,  their  con- 
dition was  somewhat  improved,  and  though  food  was  never  plentiful, 
yet  there  came  a  time  when  the  satisfying  of  hunger  was  not  so  de- 
cidedly the  first  necessity.  Amid  this  long  period  of  darkness  and 
misery,  extending  over  ten  years,  (from  1791  to  1801,)  Haiiy  had 
been  able  to  form  some  pupils,  whose  subsequent  renown  reflected  its 
splendor  upon  their  patient  and  self  denying  teacher ;  among  these 
were  Galliod,  who,  in  after  years,  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  French  Musical  composers ;  Penjon,  whose  mathematical  attain- 
ments were  such,  that,  for  thirty  years,  he  filled,  with  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, the  post  of  professor  of  mathematics,  at  the  college  of  An- 
gers ;  and  Avisse,  whose  early  death  deprived  France  of  one  of  her 
sweetest  poets. 

In  1801,  a  blow  fell  upon  the  Institution,  in  comparison  with  which, 
all  its  previous  privations  and  suffering  seemed  light.  The  govern- 
ment decided  that  the  school  for  the  young  blind  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts.  This  Institution,  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  adult  blind,  was  occupied  at  this  time  by  a  large  number 
of  blind  persons,  with  their  families,  who  were  indolent,  degraded 
and  vicious.  To  place  the  children,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so 
much  and  upon  whose  tender  minds,  even  in  that  godless  era,  ho  had 
sought  to  impress  religious  truth,  in  constant  association  with  these 
vicious,  indolent  and  profligate  men  and  women,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Cheerfully  had  he  endured  hunger  and  privation  for 
their  sake,  and  as  cheerfully  would  he  do  it  again — but  to  see  their 
minds  and  morals  corrupted,  their  habits  of  industry  and  slxid'^ 
abandoned — this  was  too  mucli.     The  government  \iO'wwftT  'w«&  Var 
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cxorablo,   and   Haiiy  resigned  his  position.    The  government  ao- 
knowledged  his  past  services  by  a  pension  of  400  dollars  per  annum  I 

Unwilling  to  abandon  a  class  for  whom  he  felt  so  deep  a  sympathy^ 
Haiiy  opened  a  private  institution  for  the  blind  under  the  title  of 
Musee  des  Aveugles,  He  maintained  it  for  three  years,  and  in  that 
time  educated,  among  others,  two  pupils  whose  names  and  reputation 
are  yet  fresh  throughout  Europe ;  Rodenbach,  the  eloquent  writer  and 
statesman  of  Belgium,  and  Foumier,  hardly  less  distinguished  in 
France.  The  undertaking,  however,  proved  pecuniarily  unsuccessful, 
and  in  1806,  he  accepted  the  pressing  inWtation  of  the  Czar,  to  es- 
tablish an  Asylum  for  the  blind  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  visited  Berlin,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  {he  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  for  the  blind  there,  which  has  gone  on,  increasing 
in  usefulness,  witli  each  succeeding  year,  to  the  present  time.  Arrived 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  organized  an  institution,  over  which  he  presided, 
for  ten  years,  with  great  ability. 

In  1817,  having  attained  his  seventy-second  year,  and  feeling  the 
pressure  of  disease,  as  well  as  years,  he  determined  to  return  to  hi« 
native  land  to  die.  His  parting  with  the  Czar  Alexander,  who  waft 
greatly  attached  to  him,  was  very  affecting.  Tlie  Emperor  embraced 
him  repeatedly,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir — 
the  highest  order  of  merit  then  established  in  Russia.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  Ilaiiy  was  domiciled  with  his  brother,  the  Abbe.  During 
his  absence,  the  government  had  experienced  the  evils,  which  he  had 
predicted,  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  school  for  the  blind  to 
the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  and  after  fourteen  years  of  union, 
they  had  re-organized  the  school  as  a  separate  establishment,  and  up- 
on a  liberal  basis,  but  had  found  it  necessary  to  expel  more  than  half 
the  pupils  for  the  indolent  and  vicious  habits  they  had  contracted 
there. 

The  heart  of  Haiiy  was  overflowing  with  affection  for  the  school  he 
had  organized,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  he  hasten- 
ed, feeble  as  he  was,  to  pay  it  a  visit ;  but  the  new  director.  Dr.  Goil- 
lio  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  the  inquisition,  refused  him  admission, 
alleging  that  as  the  Bourbons  were  now  in  power,  and  Haiiy  had  been 
favorably  disposed  to  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  displeasing  to  the 
Royal  family,  to  have  him  recognized.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
even  a  Bourbon,  imbecile  as  Louis  XVIII  was,  could  have  authorized 
so  contemptible  an  act ;  we  incline  rather  to  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
fusal was  the  result  of  Dr.  Guillie^s  own  malignity ;  and  the  more,  as 
with  a  refined  cruelty,  which  shows  the  baseness  of  his  disposition,  he 
A>rbade  the  teachers,  many  o^  \n\\o\w  W^i  VjOi^Yi  ^u^ils  of  Hatly,  ever 
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mentioning  his  name,  and  soon  after  published  a  history  of  the  school 
for  the  young  blind,  in  which  he  did  not  even  refer  to  Haiiy,  but  at- 
tributed its  origin  to  Louis  XVI. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know,  however,  that  justice  is  sometimes  done  even 
in  this  world,  and  that  meanness  and  injustice  meet  their  reward.  It 
was  so  with  Dr.  Guillie ;  his  cruelty  to  the  aged  Hatiy,  led  to  such 
damors  against  him,  that  the  government  were  compelled  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  investigate  his  management  of  the  school ;  and  after 
careful  and  thorough  inquiry,  this  commission  reported  that,  in  every 
department,  they  fuund  ample  evidence  of  the  fraud,  deception,  and 
charlatanism  of  the  director,  and  this  was  so  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  details  of  their  report,  that  the  miserable  man,  finding  the  poi- 
soned chalice  which  he  had  drugged  for  others,  commended  to  his 
own  lips,  was  fain  to  resign  amid  a  storm  of  popular  indignation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Pignier,  in  February,  1821.  After  re-organizing 
the  school  and  adopting  regulations  which  should  prevent  the  decep- 
tions and  finesse,  practiced  in  the  previous  administration.  Dr.  Pig- 
nier felt  that  it  was  due  to  Ualiy,  that  his  eminent  services  should  be 
recognized  by  a  suitable  ovation.  Accordingly  on  the  2 2d  of 
August,  1821,  a  public  concert^  in  his  honor,  was  given  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Victor,  and  the  pupils  and  teachers 
Tied  with  each  other  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Father 
of  the  blind.  Songs  and  choruses  composed  for  the  occasion,  com- 
memorated his  trials,  his  hardships  and  his  successes ;  and  as  the 
good  old  man,  with  streaming  eyes,  witnessed  the  triumphant  results 
of  his  early  labors,  and  listened  to  their  expressions  of  thankfulness, 
he  exclaimed,  **  Give  not  the  praise  to  me,  my  children ;  it  is  God 
who  has  done  all." 

It  was  his  last  visit  to  the  Institution.  His  health,  long  feeble,  gave 
way  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  and  af^er  months  of  suffering,  he 
fell  asleep  on  the  18th  of  March,  1822.  In  the  hall  of  the  National 
Institution  for  the  young  blind,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  the 
ijntor  may  read  the  following  inscription :  ^  To  the  memory  of  Val- 
entin Hatiy,  former  translator  to  the  King,  to  the  Admiralty  of  France, 
and  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  chevalier  of  the  imperial  order  of  St  Vla- 
dimir, bom  at  St  Just  in  Picardy,  the  ISth  of  November,  1745,  died 
at  Paris  the  18th  of  March,  1822,  inventor  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cenes  employed  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  established,  at 
fliBt,  at  his  own  expense,  this  school,  afterward  organized  at  Ins  petition 
bj  Louis  XVI  in  1791,  and  subsequently  propagated  in  Russia  and 
other  states  of  Europe,  through  the  impolse  given  by  thft  ¥T«ii^  ^o 
rector." 
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The  slanders  and  falsehoods  which  the  insane  jealousy  of  Dr.  Ghul- 
lie  led  him  to  circulate,  may  have  prejudiced,  to  some  extent  the  repu- 
tation of  Ilaiiy  in  other  countries ;  but  in  his  own  land,  few  names 
are  mentioned  with  more  of  reverence  or  love,  and  this  emotion  is 
due,  not  more  to  his  genius,  than  to  his  self-denying  goodness  and 
purity  of  heart.  This  was  strikingly  manifested  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  ediHce  of  the  Institution  for  the  young  blind,  in  1843. 
The  principal  exercises  consisted  of  a  eulogy  upon  Haiiy,  and  odes  in 
which  were  rehearsed  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  blind.  Grati- 
tude is  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  heart  of  the  French  people. 

NOTE. 

As  a  public  testimonial  to  Valentin  Hauv*8  services  to  humanity,  a  marble  statoe 
will  soon  be  erected  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Institution  which  he  founded  in  Paris,  to 
which  the  blind  of  all  nutions  are  incited  to  contribute.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  has  subscribed  the  sum  of  ($2,400.)  twelve  thousand  franes, 
toward  the  expense.  But  his^noblest  monument  is  in  the  schools  and  workshops  and 
asylums  for  the  blind,  of  which  there  were,  in  1853,  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  Ea- 
rope  and  America. 

France  had  13,  all  except  the  Institute  for  the  young  blind  at  Paris,  and  Dr.  Ratier's 
Pay  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  same  city,  being  under  the  control  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders  and  none  of  them  hnvin^  more  than  15  or  20  pupils.  The  whole  number 
of  blind  persons  under  instruction  in  France  at  that  date  was  not  more  than  400. 

In  Germany,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  there  were  32  Institutions — divided 
among  the  different  states  as  follows  :  Austria  9,  Prussia  8,  Bavaria  4,  Wurtemberg  3, 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Hamelin,  Leipsic,  Ratisbon  and  Regensburg  each  I. 
None  of  these  are  large  except  those  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the  whole  have  not 
more  than  1000  pupils.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Germany  is  estimated  at  more 
than  30,000. 

Switzerland  has  5  schools  for  the  Blind,  at  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Lausanne, 
Berne  and  Fribourg.  None  of  these  are  large  ;  but  those  at  Zurich  and  Lausanne  have 
a  high  reputation. 

Sweden  has  but  one,  at  Stockholm,  which  is  connected  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  and  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  conducted  with  great  ability. 

Russia  has  three,  viz.:  at  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw  and  Gatschina.  The  first  wa» 
founded  by  Hnuy  and  is  quite  large — the  others  are  of  less  extent.  The  number  of  tlie 
blind  in  Russia  is  about  50,000. 

Beloium  has  three,  viz.:  at  Bruges,  Brussells,  and  Liege,  all  receiving  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  as  well  as  Blind  pupils. 

Spain  has  two.  One  at  Madrid  intended  principally  to  educate  blind  persons  for 
teachers. 

Great  Britain  has  thirteen.  Of  these  that  at  Liverpool,  organized  in  1791.  had  in 
1855  seventy-nine  pupils.  In  London  there  are  three,  all  richly  endowed,  and  two  of 
them  having  nearly  200  pupils  each ;  Edinburgh  has  one,  established  in  1792.  The 
others  arc  at  Manchester,  Brighton,  Norwich,  Glasgow,  York,  Bristol,  Nottin^am  and 
Warwick.  Mosit  of  them  are  mainly  industrial  in  their  character,  and  in  none  of  them 
is  the  course  of  instruction  as  extended  as  in  the  American  schools. 

Irela.«id  has  six  Institutions  for  the  Blind;  four  of  them,  however,  are  hospitals  in 
which  little  or  no  instruction  is  attempted.  The  whole  six  contained  in  1856,  131 
inmates.     There  are  in  Great  Briinin  and  Ireland  about  25,000  blind  persons. 

Italy  has  six,  viz.:  at  Naples,  Palermo,  Rome,  Milan,  Turin  and  Padua. 

Portuoac  has  one,  at  Lisbon.    Turkey  has  one,  at  Constantinople. 

Holland  has  three — the  largest  at  Amsterdam,  the  others  are  quite  small.  The 
Amsterdam  Institution  is  largely  endowed,  and  in  its  means  of  instruction  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  course,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Europe.  In  1853 
there  were  in  the  school  55  pupils,  and  in  the  work  department  for  the  adult  blind  30. 
Great  attention  is  given  in  this  school  to  mathematical  and  musical  instruction.  Hm 
most  eminent  organists  in  Holland  are  graduates  of  this  school. 

In  the  United  States  there  are^O  li\«ivv,M\\oiA,m\.Vv  qn«t  800  pupils. 
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FOB    SOCIAL    BXPLOTXBIITB. 


Thb  following  article  on  the  '<  Institution  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Fliedner,  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,"  was  prepared  originallj 
to  illustrate  the  views  entertained  bj  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  as 
to  the  kind  of  special  preparation  which  should  be  provided  for, 
somewhere  in  our  country,  for  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
^^,|)iemselves  to  the  charitable,  sanitary  and  reformatory  work  of  soci- 
V  ety.  In  the  department  of  education  much  has  already  been  done 
in  the  right  direction,  by  establishing  Public  High  Schools  for  girls, 
as  well  as  boys,  and  Normal  Schools  for  the  appropriate  training 
of  such  young  women  as  show  the  requisite  tact,  taste  and  charac- 
ter, for  the  employment  of  teaching.  Our  experience  in  New 
England  has  already  shown,  not  only  the  capacity  of  women,  but 
their  superiority  to  the  male  sex,  in  the  whole  work  of  domestic  and 
primary  instruction,  not  only  as  principal  teachers  of  infant  and 
the  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools,  but  as  assistants  in  schools 
of  every  grade  in  which  girls  are  taught,  and  as  principal  teachers, 
with  special  assistants  in  certain  studies,  in  country  schools  gener- 
ally. Their  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer  morals, 
stronger  instinctive  love  for  the  society  of  children,  and  greater 
tact  in  their  management, — their  talent  for  conversational  teaching, 
and  quickness  in  apprehending  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  a 
young  mind,  and  their  power,  when  properly  developed  and  sus- 
tained by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  of  governing  the  most 
wild  and  stubborn  dispositions,  by  mild  and  moral  influences,  are 
now  generally  acknowledged  by  our  most  enlightened  educators.  J 

In  this  department  we  are  far  in  advance  of  European  practice 
and  opinion.  There  even  in  states  where  public  instruction  is  most 
thoroughly  organized,  the  provision  for  the  education  of  girls,  be- 
yond schools  of  the  lowest  grade,  is  very  defective.  While  boys 
are  highly  instructed  in  language,  and  the  elements  and  higher 
principles  of  science,  as  applied  in  the  useful  arts,  in  public  schools 
of  different  kinds,  general  and  special,  the  girls,  except  those  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  families,  are  entirely  neglected.  Until 
within  fifteen  years,  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  females  for  the 

iployment  of  teaching,  except  in  certain  convents  o(  l\i^  ^^^^^ 
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Church,  where  the  self-denying  life  which  the  rules  of  the  estab- 
lishment require,  and  the  excellent  education  there  given,  are  an 
admirable  preparation  for  the  important  duties  which  many  of  the 
sisters  are  called  upon  to  perform,  as  teachers  in  schools  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  for  boarding-schools  connected  with  their  religioiis 
houses.  This  omission  in  European  systems  of  public  education, 
has  opened  a  chasm,  broad  and  deep,  between  the  intelligence  and 
intellectual  capabilities  of  the  two  sexes — ^has  weakened  the  power 
and  influence  of  woman  in  society — has  narrowed  the  circle  of  a 
mother's  teaching  at  home,  and  shut  her  out  from  the  wide  and  ap- 
propriate field  of  employment  as  a  teacher  in  pabllc  and  private 
schools  of  different  grades. 

But  in  opening  other  spheres  of  usefid  activity  for  women,  espe- 
cially in  associating  them  with  men  in  the  administration  of  many  de- 
partments of  charitable,  sanitary  and  penal  establishments,  we  have 
yet  much  to  learn,  especially  from  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
In  confirmation  of  our  own  views,  especially  in  respect  to  the  co- 
operation of  women  in  the  management  of  Homes  and  Asylums  fixr 
orphans,  and  of  Refuges,  Reformatory  and  Farm  Schools  for  desti- 
tute, vagrant  and  criminal  children,  we  have  incorporated  oopioos 
extracts  from  two  lectures  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  (recently  published*  by 
Longman,  London,)  one  entitled  ^Sisters  of  Charity  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  and  the  other,  '*  CcHnmunion  of  Labor.**  These  extracto 
are  published  with  our  notice  of  Mr.  Fliedner's  establishment  at 
Kaiserswerth,  as  illustrating  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  peculiar 
natural  endowments,  and  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  of 
women  for  the  highest  labors  of  beneficence. 

Something  has  already  been  attempted  among  us,  in  this  direct' 
tion,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  Women  have  long  been 
associated  with  men  in  the  visitation  of  institutions  for  the  insane^ 
in  the  management  of  asylums  for  orphans,  and  in  the  subordinate 
work  of  hospitals;  and  some  facilities  are  provided  for  training 
them  to  the  duties  of  nurses  and  physicians.  But  much  more  is 
require<l  to  be  done,  not  with  a  view  of  confounding  the  special 
functions  and  provinces  of  labor  of  men  and  women,  but  to  enable 
the  latter  to  understand  thoroughly  their  own  specific  woo^,  and  to 
acquire  that  practical  knowledge  of  principles  and  details,  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  success.  Listitutions  and  opportunities  of 
acquiring  this  practical  knowledge,  and  testing  the  possession  of 
the  requisite  tact  and  talent,  are  now  wanting  to  women. 


XVn.  INSTITUTION  OP  PASTOR  PUEDNER, 

AT 

KAISERSWERTQ,  ON  THE  RHINK.* 


Kaibbbswerth,  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  town  of  about  four  hundred  inhabit- 
anta,  in  which  a  manufactory  of  cotton  goods,  was  established  about  the 
year  1812,  the  proprietors  of  which  failed  in  1822,  and  thus  left  the  work- 
men, who  were  principally  Protestants,  without  the  means  of  supporting 
fheir  pastor, — the  Rev.  Thomas  Fliedncr,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  1823  and  1824,  he  traveled  through  Holland  and  England  to  collect 
fonds  sufficient  to  maintain  a  church  in  his  little  community.  He  suc- 
ceeded, but  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  results  of  his  journey.  In 
England,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fry — and  his  attention  having 
been  thus  turned  to  the  fact,  that  prisons  were  but  a  school  for  vice, 
instead  of  for  reformation,  he  formed,  at  Dusseldorf,  in  1826,  the  first  (Ger- 
man society  for  improving  prison  discipline.  He  soon  perceived  how 
desolate  is  the  situation  of  the  woman,  who,  released  from  prison,  but 
often  without  the  means  of  subsistence  is,  as  it  were,  violently  forced 
back  into  crime.  With  one  female  criminal,  with  one  volunteer  (Mdlle. 
Qdbel,  a  friend  of  Madame  Fliedner,)  who  came,  without  pay,  to  join  the 
cause,  he  began  his  work  in  September,  1833,  in  a  small  summer-house 
in  his  garden.  Between  December  and  June  of  the  next  year,  he  received 
nine  other  penitents,  of  whom  eight  had  been  more  than  once  in  prison. 
A  second  volunteer  was  then  found,  who  has  since  gone  out  as  the  wife 
of  the  missionary,  Bamstein,  to  Borneo. 

The  In&nt  School  was  the  next  branch  of  the  Institution,  which  was 
added  in  May,  1836,  under  a  first-rate  infant  schoolmistress,  Henrietta 
Frickenhaus,  who  still  conducts  it,  and  has  already  trained  more  than 
ibiir  hundred  candidates  for  the  office  of  infant  schoolmistresses. 

In  October,  of  the  same  year,  induced  partly  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  great  deficiency  of  good  nurses,  partly  by  regret  at  seeing  how 
much  good  female  power  was  wasted,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  volun- 
teers, who  had  come  forward  for  the  first  Institution,  wanted  a  further 
field  for  the  education  of  their  faculties,  pastor  Fliedner  established  a 
hospital  (with  one  patient,  one  nurse,  and  a  cook,  in  the  manufiictory 
before  spoken  of^  which  was  now  vacant  The  nurse,  now  the  deaconess 
Beichardt,  (sister  of  a  missionary  of  that  name,  among  the  Jews  in  Lon- 

*Thlfl  acconnt  te  drawn  firom  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  entitled  "  7*Ae  JnatihUion  of  Kaiaen- 
tmrlh  an  the  Jlkine^  for  the  Practical  TYalninf  of  Deaconeatea,  under  the  direction  of  the  B«ff, 
Tutor  Fliedner,  embracinf  the  support  and  care  of  a  Hoppilal,  Inft&l  and  lDdraA^s2i%b\MM!la^ 
■Dd  a  Female  Penlteotiarr." 
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don,)  is  still  in  the  Institution ;  though  too  infirm  for  physical  nursing,  her 
serriccs  arc  found  invaluable  in  conducting  the  devotions  of  the  male 
patients,  who  look  up  to  her  as  a  mother,  and  in  instructing  and  advising 
the  probationers  and  younger  deaconesses.  During  the  first  year,  the 
number  of  nurses  thus  volunteering,  had  increased  to  seven,  but  these 
were  submitted  to  a  probation  of  six  months — sister  Reichardt  only  hav- 
ing been  exempted,  from  her  long  experience  and  faithfiilness  in  this 
department  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  patients  were  now  received,  so  that 
the  number  of  those  nursed  during  the  first  year,  in  the  Institution^ 
amounted  to  sixty,  besides  twenty -eight  at  their  own  homes.  The  hospital 
having  been  established  chiefly  as  a  school  for  training  the  deaconesses, 
all  kinds  of  sick  were  received,  though  the  proportion  of  recoveries  thus 
a£Ebrded  a  less  brilliant  list  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Behind  the  present  hospital  is  a  large  enclosed  court,  with  outbuildings; 
and  again,  behind  that,  a  walled  garden,  of  about  an  acre,  fit  for  the  use 
of  the  patients.  Beyond,  lies  a  row  of  small  houses,  which  pastor  Flied- 
ner  has  hired,  and  in  which  the  different  branches  of  his  Institution  were 
established,  as  they  arose.  First,  on  the  right,  is  the  Infant  School,  which 
numbers  about  forty  children,  and  almost  as  many  young  women,  drain- 
ing for  infant  schoolmistresses.  These  do  not  necessarily  become  dea- 
conesses, and  most  of  them  have  chosen  to  remain  independent — a  fortu- 
nate thing  for  the  Institution,  which,  with  its  present  funds,  would  have 
provided  with  diflSculty  for  the  old  age  of  so  many. 

Next  to  the  infant  school  is  the  Penitentiary.  Here  the  Institution, 
which  sprung,  in  1833,  from  the  small  beginning  in  the  summer-house, 
was  transplanted.  It  has  now  a  large  garden  and  field  behind,  stretching 
beyond  the  Infant  School,  with  farm  yard  and  outbuildings. 

Thirdly,  comes  the  Orphan  Asylum,  where  two  families,  twelve  in  each, 
of  orphans, — chiefly  the  daughters  of  clergymen,  missionaries,  school- 
masters, and  other  respectable  parents,  live  with  their  respective  deacon- 
esses. These  take  the  entire  care  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge,  sleep  with  them,  cat  with  them,  and  instruct  them  in  household 
work.  This  Institution  is  meant  to  become  a  nursery  ground  for  future 
deaconesses  and  teachers. 

Connected  with  it  is  the  Seminary,  (Normal  School,)  for  industrial,  day, 
and  infant  schoolmistresses,  who  here  receive  a  practical  education  in 
learning  to  teach,  (passing  through  the  orphan  asylum,  the  infant  school, 
the  parish  day  school,  and  the  children's  wards  in  the  hospital,)  a  theo- 
retical education  from  a  first-rate  master,  and  some  excellent  female  teach- 
ers, in  every  branch  of  knowledge  necessary  to  them, — and  a  religious 
education  from  the  pastor  himself,  and  an  assistant  clergyman. 

The  other  houses  in  the  row  are  occupied  by  the  pastor  Fliedner  and 
his  family,  by  the  bureau,  where  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  are  kept 
by  two  clerks ;  and  further  on,  nearest  the  river,  are  the  parish  school, 
church,  and  vicarage.  Pastor  Fliedner  has  now  resigned  the  care  of  the 
psrish,  which  was  become  imposs»\b\o  m  Qiddltion  to  that  of  the  institution. 
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In  the  Rhine  are  haths  for  the  whole  establishment,  and  the  scrofulous 
children  receive  great  benefit  from  them.  Behind  the  row  of  houses  are 
abo^ut  forty  acres  of  land,  which  supply  the  institution  with  vegetables 
and  herbs,  and  with  pasture  for  eight  cows  and  several  horses.  And  the 
little  summer-house,  the  starting  point  of  the  whole,  still  stands  in  the 
pastor's  garden. 

We  see  by  these  details,  how,  with  small  funds,  without  a  competition 
of  architects  or  vast  plans  for  a  *'  new  and  convenient"  erection,  using 
only  the  means  and  the  buildings  near  at  hand,  a  great  institution  can 
grow  up  and  flourish. 

In  1864,  the  hospital  contained  120  beds,  which  were  generally  full, 
and  more  than  6000  patients  have  been  received  since  its  commencement 

But  the  chief  purpose  of  this  hospital  is,  to  serve  as  a  training  school 
for  nursing  sisters  or  deaconesses.  Every  one  who  offers  herself  (and 
there  is  no  want  of  offers,)  is  taken  on  trial  for  six  months,  during  which 
she  must  pay  for  her  board,  and  wears  no  distinctive  dress.  If  she  per- 
fflsts  in  her  vocation  and  is  accepted,  she  undergoes  a  further  probation, 
(like  the  novitiate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  of  from  one  to  three 
years.  She  then  puts  on  the  hospital  dress,  and  is  boarded  and  lodged 
gratis.  The  male  wards  are  served  by  men  nurses,  of  whom  there  are 
five,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  hospital,  and  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  sisters. 

As  no  inducements  are  offered  to  these  Protestant  sisters,  no  prospect  of 
pecuniary  reward,  or  praise,  or  reputation,  nothing  in  short,  but  the 
opportunity  of  working  in  the  cause  of  humanity  for  which  Christ  worked 
and  still  works ;  so  if  this  does  not  seem  to  be  their  ruling  principle,  they 
are  dismissed.  After  they  have  been  accepted  and  made  their  profession, 
they  receive  yearly  a  small  sum  for  clothing,  and  nothing  more ;  they  can 
receive  no  fee  or  reward  from  them  they  serve,  but  in  age,  or  illness 
the  parent  institution  is  bound  to  receive  and  provide  for  them.  The 
deaconess  even  after  her  solemn  consecration  in  the  church  to  her  voca- 
tion, and  her  engagement  to  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years,  is  at  liberty 
to  retire  from  the  service,  if  her  parents,  or  marriage,  or  any  important 
duty  claim  her. 

In  1854,  there  were  190  sisters,  eighty  of  whom  were  stationed  in  the 
different  hospitals  of  Germany ;  five  in  London ;  five  in  Jerusalem ;  two 
in  Smyrna ;  and  the  rest  were  still  probationers  and  learners.  Their 
success  illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  importance  of  Normal  or  pro- 
fessional training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method. 
The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  institution  is  abridged  from  a  com- 
munication in  Lowes'  Edinburg  Magazine,  for  1846. 

"  Kaiserswerth  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
about  an  hour  &x)m  DusseldorC  The  village  is  clean  and  orderly,  but  very  an- 
cient in  its  bouses,  and  still  more  so  in  the  aspect  of  its  church  and  manse. 
This  circumstance  the  raoro  fixes  the  attention  of  the  traveler  on  a  new  street 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one.  All  the  buildings  in  it  are  peculiar^  «J[A 
piece  on  but  awkwardly  with  the  old  manse,  whence  they  spring,  «ai^  -^Xuc^Sa 
occupied  by  the  ^^ School  for  Deaconesses."    The  Rev.  Thomaa  YViftikifti  Sa^^ar 
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tor  of  this  small  parish,  and  has  found  fall  occapation  for  his  benevolent  energy 
in  the  insiiiiiiiun  of  which  he  is  the  founder. 

We  iiii\viiiiti;!:ly  made  our  visit  of  investigation  on  the  great  anniversary;  a 
day  for  school  examinations,  for  inspecting  the  hospitals,  and  for  setting  apart, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  wheresoever  thc^  may  be  called,  such  dear 
conesses  as  liavc  satisfacioiily  passed  through  their  period  of  training.  The 
whole  place  was  therefore  in  its  best  attire.  Windows  bright,  walls  newlr 
colored  and  every  here  and  there,  where  an  arch  or  a  peg  to  hang  a  wreatk 
upon  could  l)f  fouiid,  active  and  ta>telul  hands  l)ad  iransfeired  the  garden's 
autumnal  treasures  of  flowers  to  the  various  chambers  of  the  dwellings.  In  a 
room  on  one  side  of  the  street  the  floor  was  covered  with  beds  for  the  repo^M 
of  visiting  sclioolmisiresses  and  deaconoscs  who  had  returned  to  enjoy  the  day 
with  their  former  assoeiiies;  while,  on  the  other,  the  hall  with  its  table  of 
many  c«)vers.  and  ihn  savor  of  ixood  food  from  the  kitchen,  indicated  thai  the 
mother  was  on  that  day  to  entertain  her  children.  In  short  it  was  a  i?ala  day — 
the  day  of  all  the  year  when  many  acquisitions  are  brought  to  light,  and  for 
which  inany  a  studious  prenaraiion  is  made.  As  all  weie  engaged  in  the  ex- 
aminaiion  of  the  orphan-sehool,  we  had  leisure,  while  waiting,  to  observe  the 
charaeierisiic  furniture  ol"  the  manse  parlor,  where,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  couniiy.  the  pale  sand  crackled  under  our  feel.  There  hangs  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  F''leidner  the  h«)nnre(i  and  most  useful  coadjutor  of  her  husband.  She  has 
been  a  fining  mother  of  that  insiiiuiion,  of  which  he  is  the  father,  ilavinff 
given  oiu  all  herstreni;;h  toil,  .she  was  in  her  prime  translated  from  the  land 
of  labor  and  anxi«'tv  to  the  land  of  eternal  rest. 

Near  her  is  placed,  in  meet  companionship,  a  portrait  of  our  Mrs.  Fry,  whose 
experienced  eye  took  in  at  once,  with  much  delight,  the  utility  of  'he  whole  in- 
stitution. On  the  same  wall  appears  a  portrait  of  Mr.  F'leidner's  mother,  a 
veneiahle  widow  of  a  former  pastor,  whose  lovely  Christian  Ivaring  we  had 
occasion  to  res|)ect  and  admire,  having  made  her  acquaintance  in  a  distant  city. 
She  had  reared  a  larjje  family  for  the  church,  and  sulfertNl  many  hardships 
while  her  country  was  the  scene  of  French  warfare,  being  long  separated  from 
her  husbantl,  uncertain  of  his  safety,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  with  her 
young  children,  at  limes  at  a  loss  for  a  lotlgiuc  and  all  necessary  provision. 

Opposite  to  iliose  portraits  arc  engravings  of  some  of  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ers, amonsr  whom  appear  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  and  in  a  comer  a  cupboard 
with  a  glass  door,  furnished  wiih  books  f  )r  sale,  chiefly  such  as  are  employed 
in  the  schools  or  repoit  their  condition.  Also  the  noble  set  of  Scrij  ture  prints 
which  was  prepared  f  )r  the  institution,  but  which  is  now  to  be  fecund  in  many 
seminaries  for  the  l)enevolcni  instruction  of  the  young  in  Germany  and  Piussia. 

Presently  an  amiable  and  gentlemanly  man,  who  apologized  for  his  imperfect 
English,  came  and  guided  us  to  the  school-room,  in  which  an  inielli?eni  teacher 
was  calling  forth  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  The  au<iience  consisted  of  Mr. 
Fleidnet's  co- presbyters,  the  physician,  a  few  pt^rsonal  friends,  the  teachers 
who  were  that  day  visitors  to  the  school  where  they  had  themselves  been  trained, 
and  as  many  of  the  deaconesses  as  could  be  s]»ared  from  their  regular  avo- 
cations. 

The  orphans  under  examination  are  many  of  them  the  children  of  pastors 
and  schoolmasters.  They  looked  more  vigonnis  and  hearty  than  most  children 
of  their  aire  do  in  Germanv,  and  are  receiving  crood.  sound  education,  which 
will  fit  them  to  help  both  ihem.selves  and  others  in  future  life. 

We  were  led  from  the  school-room  to  the  dormitoritjs,  and  found  each  con- 
taining six  small  bcls,  and  one  larger.  The  deaconess,  who  occupies  the 
larger  l)ed,  is  reganied  as  the  mother  of  these  six  children,  and  fills  that  office 
as  to  washing,  clothing,  medicating,  and  instructing  them,  just  as  a  real  mother 
ought  to  do.  Kach  bed  has  a  drawer  which  draws  out  at  its  foot,  containing  all 
the  little  tenant's  property,  and  on  the  opposing  wall  is  hung  a  tin  basin,  jog, 
and  tooth-brush  for  the  use  of  each.  The  deaconess  .soon  feels  an  attachmeni 
to  the  orphans  spring  up  in  her  bosom,  while  she  also  feels  responsibility  about 
their  neat  and  healthy  appearance,  proper  demeanor,  and  attainments  of  all 
kinds. 

We  next  saw  the  delinquents'  shelter,  and  two  women  in  chai^,  one  an 
older,  sensible,  firm-looking  person,  whose  post  is  probably  never  changed,  and 
another  younger,  her  pupil.  They  showed  us  with  some  satisfaction  the  needle- 
work (hey  ha!d  taxighl  lo  a  sel  of  loweiiug-browed,  unpromising-looking  females^ 
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who,  like  tlieir  peers  in  Scolland,  gratify  their  cariosity  by  side-peeps,  but  nevef 
look  you  fairly  in  the  face.  From  the  educational  system  of  Prussia,  it  rarely 
occurs  that  reading  requires  to  be  taught  to  adults.  The  senior  deacones.s 
spoke  mildly  and  sensibly  of  some  intractable,  two  or  three  runaways,  some  re- 
conciled to  friends,  some  restored  to  society,  and  acquitting  themselves  well  in 
service.  In  short,  it  was  a  fac-simile  of  poor  humanity,  and  the  uncertain  re- 
sults of  benevolent  effort  at  home.  These  women  sleep  in  small  apartments, 
which  fill  one  side  of  a  lung  gallery — each  contains  a  oed,  a  stool,  and  a  box. 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  the  room  for  the  deaconess,  who  is,  by  means  of 
her  open  tloor,  enabled  to  observe  all  movements,  and  prevent  all  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  past  transgressions.  The  delinquents  are  shut  into  their 
night-rooms. 

In  the  infant  school  department,  we  did  not  observe  any  thing  differing  from 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  .schools  of  the  same  style  elsewhere,  unless  we 
might  mention  an  exienbive  frame  of  pigeon-holes,  each  numbered  to  indicate 
the  proprietor,  and  occupied  by  [)ieces  of  bread.  In  this  Normal  School  have 
been  trained  teacheis  wno  are  now  engaged  in  managing  the  infant  population 
in  many  parts  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

We  cnxs.sed  the  little  street,  and  entered,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  ho.spital,  a 
handsome  building  entirely  of  recent  erection,  in  a  pretty  extensive  and  neatly 
Jaid-out  garden  where  we  observed  some  patients  or  all  ages — the  children  at 
play  or  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  tender-looking  nurse — the  adults  resting  on 
benches  in  the  sun,  for  the  day  was  cool,  or  moving  feebly  as  their  reduced 
Strensjih  enal.led  ihern. 

Our  guide,  whom  we  here  discovered  to  be  chaplain  to  the  hospital,  led  as 
first  into  the  apothecary's  room,  where  we  saw  two  sensible,  energetic-looking 
women  compounding  medicines  after  the  prescription  of  the  physician.  They 
are  licensed  by  goveniment,  serving  a  regular  time  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
important  braiich  of  knowledge,  and  are  always  on  the  spot  to  watch  the  effect 
of  their  adnjinistrations.  'i'he  place  is  fitted  un  like  a  druggist's  shop  at  home. 
We  forgot  to  inquire  il  the  counter,  within  wnose  railed-off  quarter  the  chief 
apothecary  stood,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  shop  being  freoiiented  by  the 
villagers,  which  seems  probable.  The  other  deaconess  was  working  at  a  mor- 
tar. From  this  nlace  we  passed  to  the  kitchen,  and  saw  the  huge  apparatus 
necessary  for  feeding  such  a  family,  and  the  extra  supply  required  on  that  lestal 
day,  when  their  family  was  greatly  increased.  The  plans  for  keeping  food  in 
that  warm  country,  the  cleanliness  and  beautiful  order  of  the  larder  and  laun- 
dries, indeed  of  every  corner,  was  quite  remarkable,  and  the  ventilation  so  per- 
fect, that  even  when  we  ascended  to  wards  occupied  by  persons  in  bed,  or  rest- 
ing on  the  long  benches,  who  looked  verv  ill,  the  atmosphere  was  tolerably  fresh 
and  agreeable.  Our  conductors  dro|>ped  here  and  there  a  good  word  to  the  sick 
as  we  |)assed.  In  the  male  wards  a  part  of  the  attendance  seems  to  be  done  by 
men.  but  each  has  its  quota  of  deaconesses  who  have  their  own  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility In  one  chamber  we  found  five  women  who  had  joined  the  estab- 
lishment a  few  days  before,  who  were  engaged  in  learning  the  useful  art  of 
cutting  out  clothing,  under  two  instructors.  There  was  something  touching  in 
the  ward  of  sick  children,  where  we  saw  many  eyes  beaming  tenderness,  and 
many  hearts  exercising  all  the  maternal  instincts,  albeit  not  mothers,  ^'ome 
who  were  very  sick  formed  for  the  time  the  sole  charge  of  one  deaconess,  while 
three  or  four  might  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another.  In  addition  to  minute 
watchfulness  over  the  body,  there  is,  as  they  can  bear  it,  an  endeavor  to  occupj 
the  memory  with  suitable  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture,  and  to  engage  their 
minds  on  subjects  that  lead  them  to  glorify  God  by  honoring  and  loving  Him  in 
the  days  of  their  youth.  The  chaplain  was  acquainted  with  each  face,  and  its 
owners  little  history,  and  tried  to  draw  out  a  little  repetition  of  their  small  store 
of  Scripture  learning.  One  could  not  but  remark  the  useful  discipline  which 
sach  employment  must  be  for  the  young  women  who  are  engaged  m  it,  or  fail 
to  observe  the  loving  patience  with  which  one  or  two  met  the  feverish  frao- 
tioasness  of  their  nurslings. 

The  office  of  these  '  sisters  of  charity,'  which  elevates  them  above  the  common 
fick  nurse,  and  engages  them  in  concerns  that  touch  on  eternity,  is  that  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  dropping  a  word  of  consolation 
into  the  languid  ear,  while  they  minister  to  the  oodily  wants.  This  ihe.^  «.t^ 
authorized  and  expected  to  do,  so  that,  instead  of  doing  \l  \>^  ^vea\v\i,  ^^  ^  \>\Q\>fr 
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sick  nurse  may  do  in  our  hospitals;  or,  instead  of  railing  on  the  poor  saflferer 
who  cries  out  in  concern  for  nis  soul's  Ijealih,  as  an  impious  one  has  sometimei 
been  known  lo  do  they  breathe  balm  while  they  turn  the  pillow,  and  speak  of 
the  way  of  reeonfMlititiou  while  they  endeavor  i'»  lull  pam.  They  are  by  the 
bed  in  the  midni^iit  hour,  and  can  seize  the  moment  of  coolness  and  clearness 
to  speak  lo  the  alliiclt?d— a  moment  which  neither  chaplain,  nor  metlical  man, 
nor  frie:i(lly  visiior,  may  be  so  happy  as  to  hit  upon ;  and.  while  they  arc  forbid- 
den to  be  preachers,  their  living  actions,  their  Cnrisiian  bearing,  ana  their  faith- 
ful adv'ine^,  ar-  cilculated  to  dro})  like  balm  on  the  wounded  spirit,  and  have,  in 
many  ca^^e-,  accomplished  good  which  we  may  justly  call  incalculable,  for  its 
consequences  are  eternal. 

Alior  e.xa!Jiiiiini(  the  excellent  arran^^emeiil  of  the  sick  wards,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  chapel.  It  is  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ions:  range  of 
buildings,  and  so  ciosses  the  end  of  four  wards,  two  on  ilie  first,  and  two  on  the 
SQ.r  liid  siorv.  the  door  of  entrance  lo  the  chap<*l  l)ein^  placed  in  the  center. 
Kach  ward  lias  a  foldint^-door  of  glass  in  the  side  of  the  place  of  worship,  by 
opening:  whieh  the  Word  of  Ciod  can  sound  along  even  to  the  remoter  k*ds. 
On  communion  occasions,  the  ])astoris  accustomed  t'»  convey  the  elements  into 
these  wards,  so  that  many  a  fainting  soul  is  thus  refreshed,  which,  in  any  other 
circmnsiance^,  would  be  deiiied  the  jjiivileiresof  the  house  of  God.  There  are, 
on  one  siile  of  the  chapel,  seats  where  the  feeble  can  recline,  nnd  some  with 
muslin  curtain^,  behind  which  the  unhappy  or  unsightly  can  find  shel:;.T.  la 
this  smill,  but  sacred,  place  of  worship  at  three  o'clock  on  that  aff>Tniwn, 
October  r)th,  were  tlie  deaconesses  whose  term  of  training  was  saliNfacloiily 
come  10  a  close,  questioned  before  the  congregation  with  respect  to  their  wil- 
lingnes-N  to  dev(/te  themselves  to  the  work  of  mercy  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
having  assented  to  the  engagement  proposed  to  them,  they  were  solemnly  set 
apart  by  prayer.  They  are  now  prepared  to  go  to  whatever  city  or  country,  to 
whatever  hospital,  or  Normal  Institution,  or  private  family  thev  may  U*  called, 
the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  individual  of  course  being  consulted  ;  for  it  must 
be  carefully  explained  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  monastic  vow  of  'obedience 
to  the  church'  in  this  affair,  and  that  the  engagement  is  formed  subject  to  !H?iDg 
set  asiiie  by  the  claims  of  nearer  domestic  duties,  if  such  should  arise.  Some 
deaconesses  have  been  called  awav  to  a.ssist  their  own  families,  some  have 
been  lost  to  the  Institution  by  entering  on  the  conjugal  relation.  In  truth,  un- 
fortunately f«)r  their  vcjcation.  they  are  rather  too  popular,  as  making  excelieni 
wives.  Hut  whilt?  on-^  n^gards  this  circumstance  with  regret  as  respects  the 
scheme,  it  is  delii^htful  to  contemplate  the  sister  of  charily  transformea  into  the 
rearer  of  her  own  children  in  the  learof  the  Lord. 

In  conversing?  with  Mr.  Fieidner.  belbre  takin?  leave,  on  the  utiliiv  of  fonn- 
ing  such  an  institution  in  Scotland,  he  sugijested,  as  a  fundamental  and  absolute 
necessity,  that  it  l>e  ascertained  that  all  who  arc  admitted  to  the  >choid  arc  per- 
sons renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  and  willinj?,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  devote  themselves  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-creatures  for  (^'hrist's  sake. 

The  two  Prussian  provinces  of  the  Khineland  and  Westphalia  arc  united  for 
its  support,  and  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  Provincial  Sy- 
nod. Above  one  hundred  deacone«.ses  are  now  at  work  in  ilifteient  parts  of 
Germany.  Sixty  are  occupied  in  seventeen  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  at 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Worms,  Coloi^ne,  Klberfeld,  vScc.  Several  aie  en- 
§faged  f  )r  large  congregations  which  have  no  hospital,  and  about  twenty  are 
sent  out  at  the  request  of  private  families  to  nui.'^e  their  sick  meml)ers  Ace. 
Five  are  now  at  work  in  the  German  hospital  at  Dalston.  near  London:  one 
of  them  is  matron  cd'  the  establishment.  It  can  readily  be  apprehended  how 
uniformity  of  language,  ideas,  methods  of  preparing  food,  «.Vc.,  will  render  these 
acceptable  nurses  to  their  sick  countrymen. 

In  this  c(Mmtry  we  lack  a  little  of  the  German  simplicity,  and  are  so  nice 
about  distinctions  of  rank,  and  what  belonsrs  to  our  supposed  station  in  society, 
that  it  may  excite  strong  displeasure  if  we  say  that  there  arc  many  single  wo- 
men in  Scotland,  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  are  not  so  useful  in  the 
church  as  they  might  be ;  that  the  reason  of  this  is  their  want  of  proper  guid- 
ance in  seleclinir  their  work,  and  of  support  in  its  prosecution,  and  thai  the 
deaconess*  status  in  society,  and  the  style  orcharacter  and  bearing  expected  from 
her,  is  exactly  what  is  wauled  lo  confei  ihe  necessary  energy  and  steadiness. 
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At  Kaiserswerth,  there  are  scholars  not  only  of  the  middle  classes,  but  several 
of  ihe  hisher  ranks  of  life.  The  kin^  of  Prussia,  having  taken  a  lively  view  of 
the  utiliiv  of  the  Institution,  is  now  rorming  a  large  model  hospitnl  at  Herlin— 
a  baroness,  trained  under  Mr.  Fleidner.  is  its  destined  matron;  and  twelve  well- 
trained  deaconesses  are  without  delay  to  be  called  into  active  employment  there. 

The  principle  on  which  the  deaconess  is  required  to  act  is  thatof  willin<fness 
to  be  a  ser\'am  of  Christ  alone ;  to  devote  herself  to  the  service,  without  the 
worldly  stimulus  of  pecuniary  emolument,  and  without  over  solicitude  about 
worldly  comforts ;  to  do  the  work  of  charity  and  self-denial,  out  of  gratitude  to 
her  Savior. 


fluiiy;  while  the  salary  paid  annually  for  her  services  by  the  lamily,  parish,  or 
hospital,  by  which  she  is  employed,  is  paid  to  Kaiserswerth.  I'lom  the  fund 
thus  accumulated,  the  supplies  of  the  deaconesses  are  derived,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  suffered  in  health,  in  consequence  of  their  services,  are  by  it  entirely 
sustained. 

The  deaconess,  with  her  healthful,  beaming,  loving  countenance,  distin- 
guished from  her  neighbors  only  by  her  dark  print  gown,  a  white  habit  shirt, 
and  cap,  (a  bit  of  head-gear  that  one  often  misses  painfully,  even  on  grey- 
headed German  matrons,)  looks  all  animation,  attention,  and  lively  collected- 
ness  of  spirit. 

There  is  at  Kaiserswerth  the  simplicity  of  real  life  in  this  working-day- 
world,  as  exhibited  by  persons  whose  actions  are  under  the  influence  of  grate- 
fill  love  to  their  Loni  and  Redeemer,  and  to  their  fellow-pilgrims." 

Among  the  number  of  English  women  who  have  gone  through  a  regu- 
lar training  at  Kaiserswerth,  is  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who  thus 
acquired  that  practical  tact  and  knowledge  which  made  her  services  so 
efficient  in  the  military  hospitals  of  the  Crimea. 

At  the  Scotch  Crimean  banquet  at  Edinburg,  Sir  John  McNeill,  who 
was  one  of  the  Government  Commissioners  sent  to  the  scat  of  war  to 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  army,  thus  spoke  of  the  services  of  Miss 
Nightingale : — 

Though  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  who  was  responsible  for  Iciiving  the  sick  in  that 
wretoh(Ki  condition,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  who  rescued  tlu-m  from  it — Floreneu 
Nightingale.  [Prolonged  applause.]  Except  the  aid  received  fn)m  the  Times 
fund,  «hc  provided,  at  her  own  expense,  linen  for  the  numerous  pntiints,  which 
could  not  have  cost  less  than  £2,«H)0  or  £3,(MM>.  [Applause.]  She  found  the 
hospitals  unprovided  with  any  establish in<nt  for  wn.shin;:;  the  liiu-n,  and  with  the 
a:d  of  the  ladies  and  the  nurses,  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the 
ladies  taking  an  active  share  in  that  11iei1i.1l  labor.  She  found  the  ho*<pitalR  with- 
out any  trained  eo<)ks,  and  she  establifthed  a  private  kitchen,  in  which  food  6tted 
for  tlioee  who  were  iu(«t  reduced  was  prepared,  and  I  have  no  doubt  contributed 
to  save  the  life  of  many  a  brave  man.     [Cheers.] 

Foreseeing  that  the  aeeonimo<lation  would  be  insufficient,  she  urged  the  repair 
of  a  large  wing  of  the  Harrack  hospital,  which  was  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  unin- 
habitable, and  the  repairs  were  c<»ni!nenced ;  but  the  workmen  soon  Rtruck 
because  they  were  unpaid,  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  work  oould  not 
procure  the  requisite  funds.  She  advanced  them  from  her  own  means,  and.  euri- 
oasly  enough,  the  vctt  day  on  which  thi  se  repairs  were  completed,  a  number  of 
tick  and  wounded  sufficient  t^  fill  that  wing,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  other 
accommodation,  aiTived  from  the  Crimea,  and  were  placed  there.  [Cheers.]  But 
the  wards  were  :u«  empty  as  barns,  and  the  hospital  authorities  declined  to  provide 
the  requisite  furniture.  She  purchased  it  at  her  own  eo«*t,  and  furnished  the 
wards,  but  the  amount  has  since  bciu  repaid.  I  mention  these  thines,  and  1 
might  till  you  of  many  more,  because  many  of  you  may  not  know  or  may  not 
remember  them,  and  very  few,  I  am  sure,  have  ever  heard  or  will  ever  hear  of 
tfaem  from  her. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  services  of  the  sick  and  wounded  wlv\<iVv 
arc  known  to  the  whole  world  ;  which  have  redounded  to  t\\e  VvonoT  o^  \\\ft  ta^\cigi\ 
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which  have  made  her  name  dear  to  the  army  and  the  country,  and  which  secnra 
to  her  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  times  as  the  worthy  leader  of  one  of  the  nxNt 
remarkubio  movements  which  this  war,  in  many  respects  memorable,  has  pro- 
duced. I  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  stating  one  or  two  facts  cri'ditable  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  army,  which  ouf^ht  to  be  known.  Miss  Nightingale  had, 
of  course,  occasion  to  be  in  the  hospital  wards  nt  ail  hours,  and  she  informed  mo 
that  tshc  never  heard  even  an  oatli  from  a  soldier.  [Applause.]  And,  lest  yoa 
should  imagine  this  propriety  of  behavior  proceeded  from  deference  and  respect 
to  her  personally,  I  will  read  a  very  short  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  lady 
who  wiis  in  anotlier  hof^pital.  She  says :  '^  In  bearing  testimony,  as  1  do  raoik 
gratefully,  to  the  extreme  delicacy  and  ri'spcct  with  which  I  was  in  every  instaooe 
treated  by  our  soldiers,  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  every  lady  who  haf 
been  in  the  Eiistern  hospitals." 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  whetlicr  phe  liad  observed  on  the  part  of  the  soldieit 
much  reluctance  to  leave  tlic  hospital  and  return  to  their  duty  in  the  CrimeSi 
Miss  Nightingale  replied  that  she  did  not  reiiiembiT  having  been  nskc-d  to  write 
one  letter  for  any  Noldicr  with  a  view  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  bat  she 
believed  she  had  written  Hv<*  or  six  hundred  for  men  who  wibhcd  to  inform  their 
officers  that  they  Gont<idered  tlieinselves  fit  for  duty.  Such  is  the  character  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  E;ist  have  eKtablished  for  themselves  in  action,  in 
camp  during  the  worst  times,  and  in  hospital.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  not 
tlirow  away  at  home  the  high  reputation  they  acquired  in  foreign  eervic*.'.  [Ap- 
plause.] Ever}'  one  knows  the  publie  servieesof  tlorence  Niffhtingnle,  but  those 
only  who  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  her  can  know  the  refinement  and  truly 
feminine  delicacy  of  her  mind  iind  manners,  or  the  unconsciousness  of  having 
done  any  thing  great  or  remarkable  that  pervades  her  whole  deportment  and  con- 
versation. 

Far  from  dwelling  upon  the  past,  or  taking  any  pride  in  the  applause  which  has 
followed  her  unsought,  the  w]ii»]e  energii*s  of  her  powerful,  highly  cultivntt^d,  and 
essentially  practical  intellect  are  already  directed  toward  further  and  more  per- 
manent plans  of  usefulness.  Truly  ])iou8  and  thoroughly  Protestant  in  her  senti- 
ments, her  attachment  to  the  Chureh  of  England  is  free  from  any  tincture  of  sect- 
arian bitterness.  [Cheers.]  She  has  nc»t  so  read  her  Bible  as  to  believe  that  it 
inculcates  ill-will  toward  any  class  of  God's  creatures.  Ready  to  extend  her  a»- 
sistanco  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all  persuiisions  without  distinction,  she  haf 
frcr.'ly  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of  all. 

Holding  fast  her  own  principles  with  a  firm  composure  of  a  strong  mind  and  A 
settled  conviction,  she  avoids  alike  the  extremes  of  High  Clmrch  and  Low  Church, 
and  hears  without  resentment  the  extravag^mt  and  contradictory  absorditics  that 
are  circulated  in  regard  to  her  opinions.  She  appears  to  be  too  intent  upon  doing 
the  gi)od  which  it  may  be  |>ermitted  her  to  do  in  the  walk  she  has  chosen,  to  care 
for  either  the  evil  or  the  cfooil  that  is  spoken  of  her — otherwise  than  that  it  may 
affect  her  usefulness.  It  is  not  from  us,  and  it  is  not  here,  that  she  seeks  praise 
or  reward.  But  I  should  be  acting  little  in  accordance  with  her  practice,  if,  in 
speaking  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  I  omitted  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  obligations  which  she  and  all  of  us  owe  to  tlie  ladies  who 
shared  her  pious  labors ;  and  I  may  be  permitted,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  to  remind  you  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  were  onr  own  country- 
women. 

Miss  Shaw  Stewart  had  charge  of  the  nurses  in  the  general  hospital  at  Bala- 
klava  ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  after  her  Miss  Erskine,  in  the  naval  hospital  at  The- 
rapia — the  first  a  member  of  a  leading  family  among  our  untitled  aristocracy; 
the  second,  daughter  of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  generation,  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  pond  cheers ;]  the  third,  dauchter  of  the  accomplished  historian  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India,  and  granddaughter  of  the  lat«  Sir  Jamea 
Mackintosh.  And  there  were  other  Scottish  ladies  in  less  prominent  positions. 
Onr  country,  therefore,  was  worthily  represented  in  the  hospitals  of  the  East 
[Cheers.]  Ijct  us  hope  that  the  moral  and  material  improvements,  the  higher 
standard  of  feeling  and  of  comfort  which  the  wise  benevolence  and  potriotisni  of 
Miss  Nightingale  and  the  ladies  who  aided  her  eflfbrts  have  introduced  into  onr 
milifary  hospitals,  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  gaff 
nan  to  them. 
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Tbm  enocesB  of  Pastor  Fliedner's  "  Diacofdssen  Anstalt"  at  Kai8er»- 
werth,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  fifteen  similar  institutions  for 
training  of  Protestant  nurses  and  teachers,  on  the  continent ;  and  in 
England,  the  popular  acknowledgment  for  the  services  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale and  her  associates,  is  to  be  expended  in  founding  a  hospital 
which  is  to  become  a  Training  Institution  for  similar  purposes.  In 
furtherance  of  the  general  object  of  widening  the  sphere  of  woman*s 
bmevolent  activity,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  published  two  lectures,  deliv- 
ered by  her  privately  in  London,  the  first  entitled,  <'  Sisters  of  Charity^ 
Catholic  and  Protestant^  Abroad  and  At  Hornet**  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  and  the  other,  ^^  Communion  in  Labors  or  the  Social 
Employment  ofWomen^^  on  the  28th  of  June,  1856.  These  lectures 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  English 
language,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  American  edition,  we  give  copi- 
ous extracts. 

SOCIAL  POSITION   AND  EMPLOYMENT   OF  WOMEN. 

Thvre  are  many  different  theories  concerning  the  moral  purposes  of  this  world 
in  which  we  dwell,  considered,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  us,  its  human  inhab- 
itants ;  for  some  regard  it  merely  as  a  state  of  transition  between  two  conditions 
of  existence,  a  past  and  a  future  ;  others  as  being  worthless  in  itself,  except  as 
a  probation  or  preparation  for  a  bettor  and  a  higher  life  ;  while  others,  absorbed 
or  saddened  by  the  monstrous  evils  and  sorrows  around  them,  have  really  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  place  of  punishment  or  penance  for  sins  committed  in  a  former 
state  of  existence.  But  I  think  that  the  best  definition — the  beet,  at  least,  for 
our  present  purpose  —  is  that  of  Shakspeare  :  he  calls  it,  with  his  usual  felicity 
of  expression,  '*  thU  icorkinff^ay  world ;  '*  and  it  is  truly  this  ;  it  is  a  place  in 
which  work  is  to  be  done — work  which  mutt  \m  done  —  work  which  it  is  good 
to  do  ;  —  a  place  in  which  labor  of  one  kind  or  another  is  at  once  the  condition 
of  existence,  and  the  condition  of  happiness. 

Well,  then,  in  this  working-day  world  of  ours  we  must  all  work.  The  only 
question  is,  what  shall  we  do  T  To  few  is  it  granted  to  choose  their  work.  In- 
deed, all  work  worth  the  doing  seems  to  leave  us  no  choice.  We  are  called  to  it 
Sometimes  the  voice  so  calling  is  from  within,  sometimes  fh>m  without ;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  what  we  term  expressively  our  roca/ion,  and  in  either  case  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  life  in  man  or  woman  consists  in  finding  in  our  voca- 
tion the  employment  of  our  highest  faculties,  and  of  as  many  of  them  as  can  be 
bioiight  into  action. 

And  work  is  of  various  kinds  ;  there  are  works  of  necessity,  and  works  of 
mercy ; — head  work,  hand  work  ;  —  man's  work,  woman's  work;  —  and, upon 
the  distribution  of  this  work  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law,  and  what  Milton 
ealls  the  fiiultless  proprieties  of  nature,  depends  the  well-being  of  the  whols 
oommunity,  not  less  than  that  of  each  individual. 

Domestic  life,  the  acknowledged  foundation  of  all  social  life,  has  settled  by  a 

natural  law  the  work  of  the  man,  and  the  work  of  the  woman.    The  man  gov- 

enis,  sustains,  and  defends  the  fiimily ;  the  woman  chexuihea,  xeig^iiNaXes^  «sA 

pvrii&ei  it;  buiy  though  distinct^  the  relative  work  Va   \1lMImx«2b^»« — vsnib- 
a 
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timos  exchanged,  sometimes  shared  ;  so  that,  from  the  beginning,  we  have, 
in  tlie  primitive  household,  not  the  divition^  but  the  communion  of  labor. 

If  domestic  life  be  then  the  foundation  and  the  bond  of  all  social  communitieB, 
does  it  not  seem  clear  that  there  must  exist  between  man  and  woman,  even  from 
the  beginning,  the  communion  of  love,  and  the  communion  of  labor  ?  By  the 
first  I  understand  all  the  benevolent  aflfections  and  their  results,  and  all  the 
bin<ling  cliarities  of  life,  extended  from  the  home  into  the  more  ample  social 
relations  ;  and  in  the  latter  I  comprehend  all  the  active  duties,  all  iutelloctoal 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  also  extended  from  the  central  home  into  the  larger  social 
circle.  When  from  the  cross  those  memorable  words  were  uttered  by  our  Lord, 
*•  Behold  tliy  Mother  !  Behold  thy  Son  !  **  do  you  think  they  were  addressed  on?y 
to  the  two  desolate  mourners  who  then  and  there  wept  at  his  feet  7  No  —  they 
were  spoken,  like  all  his  words,  to  the  wide  universe,  to  all  humanity,  to  all  time ! 

I  rest,  therefore,  all  I  have  to  say  hereafter  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great 
vital  truth,  —  an  unchangeable,  indisputable,  natural  law.  And  it  is  this  :  that 
men  and  women  arc,  by  nature,  mutually  dependent,  mutually  helpful ;  that 
this  communion  exists  not  merely  in  one  or  two  relations,  which  custom  may 
define  and  authorize,  and  to  which  opinion  may  restrict  them  in  this  or  that 
class,  in  this  or  that  position  ;  but  must  extend  to  every  possible  relation  in 
existence  in  which  the  two  sexes  can  be  socially  approximated.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  man,  in  the  first  place,  merely  sustains  and  defends  his  home  ;  then 
he  works  to  sustain  and  defend  the  community  or  the  nation  he  belongs  to :  and 
so  of  woman.  She  begins  by  being  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  the  cherishcr  of  htf 
home  through  her  greater  tenderness  and  purer  moral  sentiments  ;  then  she 
uses  these  qualities  and  sympathies  on  a  larger  scale,  to  cherish  and  puriiy 
society.  But  still  the  man  and  the  woman  must  continue  to  share  the  work ; 
there  must  be  the  communion  of  labor  in  the  large  human  &mily  just  as  there 
was  within  the  narrower  precincts  of  home. 

The  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that  in  all  our  legislation  it  is  taken  ibr 
granted  that  the  woman  is  always  protected,  always  under  tutelage,  always 
within  the  precincts  of  a  home  ;  finding  there  her  work,  her  interests,  her 
duties,  and  her  happiness ;  but  is  this  true  ?  We  know  that  it  is  altogether 
fiilse.  There  are  tliousands  and  thousands  of  women  who  have  no  protection, 
no  guide,  no  help,  no  home  ;  —  who  are  absolutely  driven  by  circumstance  and 
necessity,  if  not  by  impulse  and  inclination,  to  carry  out  into  the  larger  com- 
munity the  sympathies,  the  domestic  instincts,  the  active  administrative  capabil- 
ities, with  which  Go<l  has  endowed  them  ;  but  these  instincts,  sympathies,  capa- 
bilitics,  require,  first,  to  be  properly  developed,  then  properly  trained,  and  then 
directed  into  large  and  useful  channels,  according  to  the  individual  tendencies. 

As  to  the  want,  what  I  insist  on  particularly  is,  that  the  means  do  not  exist 
for  the  training  of  tliose  jwwcrs  ;  that  the  sphere  of  duties  which  should  occupy 
them  is  not  acknowledgefl  ;  and  I  must  express  my  deep  conviction  that  socie^ 
is  suffering  in  its  depths  through  this  great  mistake,  and  this  great  want. 

We  require  in  our  country  the  recognition,  —  the  public  recognition,  —  bylaw 
as  well  a.s  by  opinion,  of  the  woman's  privilege  to  share  in  the  communion  of 
labor  at  her  own  fi-ee  choice,  and  the  foundation  of  institutions  which  shall  tnin 
her  to  do  her  work  well. 

Mrs.  Jameson  proceeds  to  illustrate  her  position  by  certain  faoti 

drawn  from  her  obj^ervalxou  ^y\^  sVxjA^  c>l  NXi^  ^^vaktration  of  varioQf 

publiG  institutions  at  \ioinc  5LX^^  tx>aTC>^^. 
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HOSPITALS. 

What  18  the  purpose  of  a  great  hospital  T  Ask  a  phjudan  or  a  sargeon,  leal- 
OUB  in  his  profession  :  he  will  probably  answer  that  a  great  hospital  is  a  great 
medical  school,  in  which  the  art  of  healing  is  scientifically  and  experimentally 
taaght ;  where  the  human  su£Eerers  who  crowd  those  long  vistas  of  beds  are  not 
men  and  women,  but  "  cases  "  to  be  studied  :  and  so  under  one  aspect  it  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be.  A  great,  well-ordered  medical  school  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  be  able  to  regard  the  various  aspects  of  disease  with  calm  discrim- 
ination, the  too  sensitive  human  sympathies  must  be  set  aside.  Therefore  much 
need  is  there  here  of  all  the  masculine  firmness  of  nerve  and  strength  of 
understanding.  But  surely  a  great  hospital  has  another  purpose,  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  founded  and  endowed,  namely,  as  a  reAige  and  solace 
Ibr  disease  and  sufiering.  Here  are  congregated  in  terrible  reality  all  the  ills 
enumerated  in  Biilton's  visionary  laxar-house : 

^  AU  nuOadlei 
Of  ghastly  spMin  or  racking  torture,  qoalmi 
or  heartsick  agooy,  wide-waating  pestilence  ^  — 

I  spare  you  the  rest  of  the  horrible  catalogue.    He  goes  on : 

**  Dire  waa  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  desjtair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  fironi  couch  to  couch.** 

But  why  must  despair  tend  the  sick  T  We  can  imagine  a  &r  different  influ- 
enoe  **  busiest  fh>m  couch  to  couch  "  ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  Tennyson's  poems,  written  long  befbre  the  days  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  which  proves  that  poets  have  been  rightly  called  prophets, 
and  see  "  the  thing  that  shall  be  as  the  thing  that  is.*'  I  will  repeat  the  pas- 
nge.    He  is  describing  the  wounded  warriors  nursed  and  tended  by  the  learned 

bdifls: 

M  A  kindlier  influence  reigned,  and  everjirhera 
Low  Toices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Bung  round  the  sick.    The  maidens  came,  they  talked. 
They  sung,  they  read,  tOl  she,  not  &ir,  began 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  became 
Her  Ibnner  beauty  treble  ^  to  and  fro, 
like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And  in  their  own  clear  element  they  moved.** 

This  you  will  say  is  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  scene  :  was  it  not  poetical,  too, 
when  the  poor  soldier  said  that  the  very  shadow  of  Florence  Nightingale  pass- 
ing over  his  bed  seemed  to  do  him  good  ? 

Paula,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Grao- 
dhi,  is  mentioned  among  the  first  Christian  women  remarkable  for  their  active 
benevolence.  In  the  year  »85  she  quitted  Rome,  then  still  a  Pagan  city  ;  with 
the  remains  of  a  large  fortune,  which  had  been  expended  in  aiding  and  instruct- 
ing a  wretched  and  demoralized  people,  and,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  she 
Miled  fbr  Palestine,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Bethlehem  of  Sudna.  T\ism« 
■■  the  Btox7  relates,  she  nssembied  round  her  a  community  of  womsn  ^^  aa  '^irSQL 
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tor  of  this  small  parish,  and  has  found  fall  occapation  for  his  benerolent  energy 
in  ihe  insiiiuiion  of  which  he  is  the  founder. 

We  u;i\viiiinp:Iy  made  our  visit  of  investigation  on  the  great  anniversarj;  a 
day  for  school  examinations,  for  inspecting  the  hospitals,  and  for  settin":  apart, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  wheresoever  ihev  may  be  called,  such  dea- 
conesses ;is  liave  satisfacioiily  passed  through  their  j)eriod  of  training.  The 
whole  place  was  therefore  in  its  best  attire.  Windows  bright,  walls  newlr 
colored  and  every  here  and  there,  where  an  arch  or  a  peg  to  hang  a  wreatk 
upon  could  Ik;  found,  active  and  ta>telul  hands  l)ad  transfoired  the  garden*s 
autumnal  treasures  of  flowers  to  the  various  chambers  of  the  dwellings.  In  a 
room  on  (»ne  side  of  the  street  the  floor  was  covered  with  beds  for  the  repose 
of  visiting  schoolmistresses  and  deaconesses  who  had  returned  to  enjoy  the  day 
wiih  their  former  associates;  while,  on  the  other,  the  hall  with  lis  table  of 
many  covers  and  the  savor  of  t;ood  food  from  the  kitchen,  indicated  that  the 
mother  wnson  that  day  to  entertain  her  children.  In  short  it  was  a  «ala  day — 
the  day  of  all  the  year  when  many  acquisitions  are  brought  to  light,  and  for 
which  many  a  studious  juenaraiion  is  made.  As  all  were  engaired  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  orphan-school,  we  had  leisure,  while  wailing,  to  observe  the 
characieri.stic  rurniiure  ol'  the  manse  parlor,  where,  according  to  the  iashion  of 
the  counii y.  the  pale  sand  crackled  under  our  feet.  There  hangs  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  F'leiilner,  the  honored  and  most  useful  coadjutor  of  her  husband.  She  has 
been  a  fitting  mother  of  that  institution,  of  which  he  is  the  father.  Uavinff 
given  out  all  her  streui^ih  to  it.  she  was  in  her  prime  translated  from  the  land 
of  labor  and  anxiety  to  the  land  of  eternal  rest. 

Near  her  is  placed,  in  meet  companionship,  a  portrait  of  our  Mrs.  Fry,  whose 
experienced  eye  took  in  at  once,  with  muchdeliirht,  the  utility  of  the  w'hole  in- 
stitution. On  the  same  wall  appears  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fleidner's  mother,  a 
veneralile  widow  of  a  former  pastor,  whose  lovely  Christian  bearing  we  had 
occasion  to  respect  and  admire,  havinij  made  her  acquaintance  in  a  distant  city. 
She  had  reared  a  large  family  for  the  church,  and  suffered  many  hardships 
while  her  country  was  the  scene  of  French  warfare,  being  long  separated  from 
her  husband,  uncertain  of  his  safciv,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  with  her 
young  children,  at  limes  at  a  loss  for  a  lodging  and  all  necessar}'  provision. 

Opposite  to  the.se  portraits  are  engravings  of  some  of  the  Protestant  Heform- 
ers.  amonsT  whom  appear  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  and  in  a  comer  a  cupboard 
with  a  glass  door,  furnished  with  books  ft)r  sale,  chiefly  such  as  are  employed 
in  the  schools  or  repoit  their  condition.  Al.^o  the  noble  set  of  ^ct\\  ture  prints 
which  was  prepared  for  the  instimtic^n.  but  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  many 
seminaries  for  the  l>enevoleni  instruction  of  the  young  in  Germany  and  Pitis^iia. 

Presently  an  amiai)le  and  gentlemanly  man,  who  apologized  for  his  imperfect 
Elnglish.  came  and  guided  us  to  the  school-room,  in  which  an  intellif^ent  teacher 
was  calling  forth  the  attainment's  of  his  pupils.  The  audience  consisted  of  Mr. 
Fleidnei's  co-presbyters,  the  physician,  a  few  personal  friends,  the  teachers 
who  were  that  day  visitors  to  the  school  where  they  had  themselves  been  trained, 
and  as  many  of  the  deaconesses  as  could  be  spared  from  their  regular  avo- 
cations. 

The  orphans  under  examination  are  many  of  them  the  children  of  pastors 
and  schoolmasters.  They  looked  more  vigorous  and  hearty  than  most  children 
of  their  a«^e  do  in  Germanv,  and  are  receiving  cood.  sound  education,  which 
will  fit  them  to  help  both  themselves  and  others  in  future  life. 

We  were  led  from  the  school-room  to  the  dormitories,  and  found  each  con- 
taining six  small  beds,  and  one  larger.  The  deaconess,  who  occupies  the 
larger  bed,  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  these  six  children,  and  fills  that  office 
as  to  washing,  clothing,  medicating,  and  instructing  them,  just  as  a  real  mother 
ought  to  do.  Each  bed  has  a  drawer  which  draws  out  at  its  foot,  containing  all 
the  little  tenant's  property,  and  on  the  opposing  wall  is  hung  a  tin  basin,  jug, 
and  tooth-brush  for  the  use  of  each.  The  deaconess  soon  feels  an  attachment 
to  the  orphans  spring  up  in  her  bosom,  while  she  also  feels  responsibility  about 
their  neat  and  healthy  appearance,  proper  demeanor,  and  attainments  of  all 
kinds. 

We  next  saw  the  delinquents'  shelter,  and  two  women  in  charge,  one  an 
older,  sensible,  firm-looking  person,  whose  post  is  probably  never  changed,  and 
another  younger,  her  pupil.  They  showed  us  with  some  satisfaction  the  needle> 
work  ihey  had  taught  to  a  set  of  lowering- browed,  unpromising-looking  feI1lalel^ 
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who,  like  their  peers  in  Scolland,  gratify  their  curiosity  by  side-peeps,  but  nevef 
look  yuu  fairly  in  the  face.  From  the  educational  system  of  Prussia,  it  rarely 
occurs  that  reading  requires  to  be  taught  to  adults.  The  senior  deaconess 
spoke  mildly  and  sensibly  of  some  intractable,  two  or  three  runaways,  some  re- 
conciled to  friends,  some  restored  to  society,  and  acquitting  themselves  well  in 
service.  In  short,  it  was  a  fac-simile  of  pt)or  humanity,  and  the  uncertain  re- 
sults of  benevolent  effort  at  home.  These  women  sleep  in  small  apartments, 
which  fill  one  side  of  a  long  gallery — each  contains  a  ted,  a  stool,  and  a  box, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  the  room  for  the  deaconess,  who  is,  by  mean.^  of 
her  open  door,  enabled  to  observe  all  movements,  and  prevent  all  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  past  transgressions.  The  delinquents  are  shut  into  their 
night-rooms. 

in  the  infant  school  department,  we  did  not  observe  any  thing  differing  from 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  schools  of  the  same  style  elsewhere,  unless  we 
might  mention  an  extensive  frame  of  pigeon-holes,  each  numbered  to  indicate 
the  pioprieior,  and  occupied  by  pieces  of  bread.  In  this  Normal  School  have 
been  tiaincl  teachers  wno  are  now  engaged  in  managing  the  infant  population 
in  many  parts  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

We  cmssed  the  little  street,  and  entered,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  hospital,  a 
handsome  building  entirely  of  recent  erection,  in  a  pretty  extensive  and  neatly 
Jaid-oui  gfTrden  where  we  observed  some  patients  or  all  ages — the  children  at 
play  or  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  tender-looking  nurse — the  adults  resting  on 
benches  in  the  snn,  for  the  day  was  cool,  or  moving  feebly  as  their  reduced 
Strenjjih  enabled  ihem. 

Our  guide,  whom  we  here  discovered  to  be  chaplain  to  the  hospital,  led  us 
first  into  the  apothecary's  room,  where  we  saw  two  sensible,  energetic-looking 
women  compounding  medicines  after  the  prescription  of  the  physician.  They 
are  licensed  by  government,  serving  a  regular  lime  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
important  brariclj  of  knowledge,  and  are  always  on  the  spot  to  watch  the  effect 
of  their  adn»inisiraiions.  'i'he  place  is  fitted  up  like  a  druggist's  shop  at  home. 
We  forgot  to  inquiie  if  the  counter,  within  wnose  railed-off  quarter  the  chief 
apothecary  .stood,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  shop  being  freouenied  by  the 
villagers,  which  seems  probable.  The  other  deaconess  was  working  at  a  mor- 
tar. From  this  nlace  we  passed  to  the  kitchen,  and  saw  the  huge  apparatus 
Deces.sary  for  feeding  such  a  family,  and  the  extra  supply  rec^uired  on  that  lestal 
day,  when  their  family  was  greatly  increased.  The  plans  lor  keeping  food  in 
that  warm  country,  the  cleanliness  and  beautiful  order  of  the  larder  and  laun- 
dries, indeed  of  every  comer,  was  quite  remarkable,  and  the  ventilation  so  per- 
fect, that  even  when  we  ascended  to  wards  occupied  by  persons  in  bed.  or  rest- 
ing on  the  long  benches,  who  looked  verv  ill,  the  atmosphere  was  tolerably  fresh 
and  agreeable.  Our  conductors  dropped  here  and  there  a  good  word  to  the  sick 
as  we  |)assed.  In  the  male  wards  a  part  of  the  attendance  seems  to  be  done  by 
men.  but  each  has  its  quota  of  deaconesses  who  have  their  own  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility In  one  chamber  we  found  five  women  who  had  joined  the  estab- 
lishment a  few  days  before,  who  were  engaged  in  learning  the  useful  art  of 
cutting  out  clothing,  under  two  instructors.  There  was  something  touching  in 
the  ward  of  sick  children,  where  we  saw  many  eyes  beaming  tenderness,  and 
many  hearts  exercising  all  the  maternal  instincts,  albeit  not  mothers.  Some 
who  were  very  sick  formed  for  the  lime  the  sole  charge  of  one  deaconess,  while 
three  or  four  might  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another.  In  addition  to  minute 
watchfulness  over  the  body,  there  is,  as  they  can  bear  it,  an  endeavor  to  occnpj 
the  memory  with  suitable  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture,  and  to  engage  their 
minds  on  subjects  that  lead  them  to  glorify  God  by  honoring  and  loving  Him  in 
the  days  of  their  youth.  The  chaplain  was  acquainted  with  each  face,  and  its 
owners  little  history,  and  tried  to  draw  out  a  little  repetition  of  their  small  store 
of  Scripture  learning.  One  could  not  but  remark  the  useful  discipline  which 
sach  employment  must  be  for  the  young  women  who  are  engaged  m  it,  or  fail 
to  observe  the  loving  patience  with  which  one  or  two  met  the  feverish  irao- 
tioasness  of  their  nurshngs. 

The  oflice  of  these  '  sisters  of  charity,*  which  elevates  them  above  the  common 
fick  nurse,  and  engages  them  in  concerns  that  touch  on  eternity,  is  that  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  dropping  a  word  of  consolation 
into  the  languid  ear,  while  they  minister  to  the  oodily  wants.  This  the^  ^.t^ 
authorized  and  expected  to  do,  so  that,  instead  of  doing  U  Y^^y  ^v^«\\^,^'&  ^\\o>^ 
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sick  nurse  may  do  in  our  hospitals;  or,  instead  of  railing  on  the  poor  saflTerer 
who  cries  out  in  concern  for  nis  soul's  health,  as  an  impious  one  has  sometimes 
been  known  lo  do  they  breathe  balm  while  they  turn  the  pillow,  and  speak  of 
the  way  of  reconftiliaiion  while  they  endeavor  to  lull  pam.  They  are  by  the 
bed  in  the  midnight  hour,  and  can  seize  the  moment  of  coolness  and  clearness 
to  speak  lo  the  alflicl«;d— a  moment  which  neither  chaplain,  nor  medical  man, 
nor  friendly  visiior,  may  be  so  happy  as  to  hit  upon ;  and,  while  they  are  forbid* 
den  to  be  preachers,  their  living  actions,  their  Cnrisiian  bearing,  ana  their  faith- 
ful advires,  ar?  calculated  to  drop  like  balm  on  the  wounded  spirit,  and  have,  in 
many  cases  accomplished  good  which  we  may  justly  call  incalculable,  for  its 
consequences  are  eienial. 

Afior  examiniiii;  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  sick  wards,  we  found  our- 
selves In  the  chapel.  It  is  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
buildings,  and  so  crosses  the  end  of  four  wards,  two  on  ihe  firNt,  and  two  on  tne 
ser.Hid  story,  the  door  of  entrance  lo  the  chapel  being  placed  in  the  center. 
Each  ward  has  a  folding-door  of  glass  in  the  side  of  the  place  of  worship,  by 
opening  which  the  Word  of  God  can  sound  along  even  to  the  remoter  l»eds. 
On  coinmnnion  occa*<ions,  the  pastor  is  accustomed  to  convey  ihe  elements  into 
these  wards,  so  that  many  a  fainting  soul  is  thus  refreshed,  which,  in  any  other 
circumsiance-*,  would  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  hou>e  of  God.  There  are, 
on  one  si-.le  of  the  chapel,  seals  where  the  feeble  can  recline,  and  some  with 
muslin  curtains,  behind  which  the  unhappy  or  imsightly  can  find  sheher.  In 
this  sm:ill,  but  sacred,  place  of  worship  at  three  o'clock  on  that  afrfrniH-tn, 
October  5ih,  were  the  deaconesses,  who.se  term  of  training  was  satisfactorilv 
come  10  a  close,  questioned  before  the  congregation  with  respect  lo  their  wil- 
lingness to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  mercy  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
having  assented  to  the  engagement  proposed  to  them,  they  were  solemnly  set 
apart  by  prayer.  They  are  now  prepared  to  go  to  whatever  city  or  country,  to 
whatever  hospital,  or  Normal  Institution,  or  private  family  they  may  be  called, 
the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  individual  of  course  being  consulted  ;  for  it  most 
be  carefully  explained  that  ihere  is  nothing  like  a  monastic  vow  of  'obedience 
to  the  church'  in  this  affair,  and  that  the  engagement  is  formed  subject  to  being 
set  asi«le  by  the  claims  of  nearer  domestic  duties,  if  such  should  arise.  tSome 
deaconesses  have  been  called  away  to  assist  their  own  families,  some  have 
been  lost  to  the  Institution  by  entering  on  the  conjugal  relation.  In  truth,  un- 
fortunately for  their  vcjcation.  they  are  rather  too  popular,  as  making  excellent 
wives.  Hut  while  on-^  regards  this  circumstance  with  regret  as  respects  ihe 
scheme,  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  sister  of  charily  transformed  into  the 
rearer  of  her  own  chil.lren  in  the  tear  of  the  Lord. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Fleidncr,  before  taking  leave,  rin  the  utility  of  form- 
ing such  an  institution  in  Scotland,  he  suggested,  as  a  fundamental  and  absolute 
necessity,  that  it  be  ascertained  that  all  who  are  admiiied  to  the  hchotd  arc  per- 
sons ren''wed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  and  willing,  under  the  guidance  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  devote  themselves  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-creatures  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  two  Prussian  provinces  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  are  united  for 
its  support,  and  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  ihe  Protestant  Provincial  Sy- 
nod. Above  one  hundred  deaconesses  are  now  at  work  in  difteient  pars  of 
Germanv.  Sixty  are  occupied  in  seventeen  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  at 
Berlin.  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Worms,  C<»logne,  Elberfeld,  vVcc.  Several  aie  en- 
gaged f)r  large  congregations  which  have  no  hospital,  and  about  twenty  are 
sent  out  at  the  request  of  private  families  to  nui.se  their  sick  meml>ers,  Ace. 
Five  are  now  at  work  in  the  (Jerman  hospital  at  Dalston,  near  London:  one 
of  them  is  matron  of  the  establishment.  It  can  readily  be  apprehended  how 
uniformity  of  language,  ideas,  methods  of  preparing  food,  &;c.,  will  render  these 
acceptable  nurses  to  their  sick  countrymen. 

In  this  country  we  lack  a  little  of  the  German  simplicity,  and  are  so  nice 
about  distinctioiis  of  rank,  and  what  belongs  to  our  supposed  station  in  society, 
that  it  may  excite  strong  displeasure  if  we  say  that  there  are  many  .*iinglc  wo- 
men in  Scotland,  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  are  not  so  useful  in  the 
church  as  they  might  be ;  that  the  reason  of  this  is  their  want  of  proper  guid- 
ance in  .«^electing  their  work,  and  of  support  in  its  prosecution,  and  that  the 
deaconess*  status  in  society,  and  the  st^le  orcharacter  and  bearing  expected  from 
her,  is  exactly  what  is  wauled  lo  confex  \.V\e  necessary  energy  and  steadiness. 
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At  Kaiserswerth,  there  are  scholars  not  only  of  the  middle  classes,  but  several 
of  the  hisrher  ranks  of  life.  The  kin^  of  Prussia,  having  taken  a  lively  view  of 
the  uiiliiv  of  the  Institution,  is  now  lorming  a  large  model  h()>piial  at  Kerlin— 
a  baroness,  trained  under  Mr.  Fleidner.  is  its  destined  matron ;  and  twelve  well- 
trained  (ieaconesses  are  without  delay  to  be  called  into  active  employment  there. 

The  principle  on  which  the  deaconess  is  required  toactis  ihatof  willin«:ness 
to  be  a  servant  of  Christ  alone ;  to  devote  herself  to  the  service,  without  the 
worldly  stimulus  of  pecuniary  emolument,  and  without  over  solicitude  about 
woildly  comforts ;  to  do  the  work  of  charity  and  self-denial,  out  of  jrraiitude  to 
her  Savior. 

Her  wants  are  all  supplied  by  the  Institution,  respectablv,  but  without  super- 
fluity; while  the  salary  paid  annually  for  her  services  by  the  family,  parish,  or 
hospital,  by  which  she  is  employed,  is  paid  to  Kaiserswerlh.  From  the  fund 
thus  accumulated,  the  supplies  of  the  deaconesses  are  derived,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  suffered  in  health,  in  consequence  of  their  services,  are  by  it  entirely 
sustained. 

The  deaconess,  with  her  healthful,  beaming,  loving  countenance,  distin- 
guished from  her  neighbors  only  by  her  dark  print  gown,  a  white  habit  shirt, 
and  cap,  (a  bit  of  head-gear  that  one  often  mLs.ses  painfully,  even  on  grey- 
headed German  matrons,)  looks  all  animation,  attention,  and  lively  ct>Ilected- 
ncss  of  spirit. 

There  is  at  Kaiserswerth  the  simplicity  of  real  life  in  this  workirig-day- 
worltl,  as  exhibited  by  persons  whose  actions  are  under  the  influence  of  grate- 
ful love  to  their  Loni  and  Redeemer,  and  to  their  fellow-pilgrims." 

Among  the  number  of  English  women  who  have  gone  through  a  regu- 
lar training  at  Kaiserswerth,  is  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who  thus 
acquired  that  practical  tact  and  knowledge  which  made  her  services  so 
efiBcicnt  in  the  military  hospitals  of  the  Crimea, 

At  the  Scotch  Crimean  banquet  at  Edinburg,  Sir  John  McNeill,  who 
was  one  of  the  Government  Commissioners  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  to 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  army,  thus  spoke  of  the  services  of  Miss 
Nightingale : — 

Though  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  who  was  responsible  for  lc;iving  the  sick  in  that 
wretched  condition,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  who  rescued  them  from  it — Florence 
Nightingale.  [Prolonged  applause.]  Except  the  aid  received  fn)m  tht;  Times 
foud,  bhe  provided,  at  her  own  expense,  linen  for  the  numerous  patients,  which 
could  not  have  cost  lens  than  £'2,0(M)  or  £3,000.  [Applause.]  She  found  tho 
hnspitalH  unprovided  with  any  establishmont  for  washincj  the  limn,  and  with  the 
a:d  of  the  ladies  and  the  nurses,  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the 
bidies  taking  an  active  t^hare  in  that  mc-nial  labor.  She  found  the  hospitals  with- 
out any  trained  cmiks,  and  she  efitablished  a  private  kitchen,  in  which  food  6tted 
for  tliose  who  were  moot  reducetl  was  prepared,  and  I  have  no  doubt  contributed 
to  save  the  life  of  rnnny  a  brave  man.     [Cheers.] 

Foreseeing  that  the  ac(K)mmo<lation  would  be  insufficient,  she  urged  the  repair 
of  a  large  wing  of  the  Harrack  hospital,  which  waa  vo  dilapidated  as  tti  be  unin- 
habit'ible,  and  the  repairs  were  commenced ;  but  the  workmen  soon  struck 
because  they  were  unpaid,  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  tho  work  could  not 
procure  the  requisite  funds.  She  advanced  them  from  her  own  means,  and.  curi- 
onsly  enough,  the  very  day  on  which  those  repairs  were  completed,  a  number  of 
sick  and  wounded  sut^oient  to  fill  that  wing,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  other 
aeeommodation,aiTivcd  from  the  Crimea,  and  were  placed  there.  [Cheers.]  But 
the  warils  were  :is  empty  an  barns,  and  the  hospital  authorities  declined  to  provide 
the  requisite  furniture.  She  purchased  it  at  her  owu  cost,  and  furnished  the 
wards,  but  the  amount  has  since  been  repaid.  I  mention  these  thincrs,  and  1 
might  tell  you  of  many  more,  because  many  of  you  may  not  know  or  may  not 
remember  them,  and  very  few,  I  am  sure,  have  ever  heard  or  will  ever  hear  of 
tfacm  from  her. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  services  of  the  sick  and  wounded  w\\\^Vv 
arc  known  to  tho  whole  world  ;  which  have  redounded  to  t\\e  Vvohot  o^  \\\e  Tk^\ciGi\ 
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which  have  made  her  name  dear  to  the  army  and  the  country,  and  which  accnre 
to  her  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  times  as  the  worthy  leader  of  one  of  the  molt 
remarkable  movements  which  this  war,  in  many  respects  roemorable«  has  pro- 
duced. I  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  stating  one  or  two  facts  creditable  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  army,  which  ouf^ht  to  bo  known.  Miss  Nightingale  had, 
of  course,  occasion  to  be  in  the  hospital  wards  at  all  hours,  and  she  informed  im 
that  nhe  never  heard  even  an  oath  from  a  soldier.  [Applause.]  And,  lest  yoa 
should  imagine  this  propriety  of  behavior  proceeded  from  deference  and  re^)eot 
to  her  personally,  I  will  read  a  very  short  extract  from  a  letter  \«Titten  by  a  lady 
who  was  in  another  hospital.  8he  says :  '^  In  bearing  testimony,  as  1  do  molt 
gratefully,  to  the  extreme  delicacy  and  respect  with  wliich  I  was  in  every  instanoa 
treated  by  our  soldiers,  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  every  lady  who  haf 
been  in  the  Eastern  hospitals." 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  whctlier  she  had  observed  on  the  part  of  the  soldien 
much  reluctance  to  leave  tlic  hospital  and  return  to  their  duty  in  tlie  Crimea, 
Miss  Nightingule  replied  that  she  did  not  remember  having  been  osked  to  write 
one  letter  for  any  soldier  with  a  view  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  hot  she 
believed  she  hud  written  five  or  six  hundred  for  men  who  wished  to  inform  their 
officers  that  they  considered  themselves  fit  for  duty.  Such  is  the  character  whidi 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  East  have  established  for  themselves  in  action,  in 
camp  during  the  worst  times,  and  in  hospital.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  not 
throw  away  at  home  the  high  reputation  they  acquired  in  foreign  service.  [Ap- 
plausi>.]  Every  one  knows  the  publie  servieesof  Florence  Nightingale,  but  those 
only  who  have  hod  the  honor  of  meeting  her  can  know  the  refinement  and  truly 
feminine  delicacy  of  her  mind  and  manners,  or  the  unconsciousni^ss  of  having 
done  any  thing  great  or  remarkable  that  pervades  her  whole  deportment  and  con- 
versation. 

Far  fr<»m  dwelling  upon  the  past,  or  taking  any  pride  in  the  applause  which  hae 
followed  her  unsought,  the  wh(»le  energies  of  her  powerful,  highly  cultivated,  and 
essentially  practical  intellect  are  already  directed  toward  further  and  more  per- 
manent plans  of  usefulness.  Truly  pious  and  thoroughly  Protestant  in  her  senti- 
ments, her  attachment  to  the  Chureh  of  England  is  free  from  any  tincture  of  sect- 
arian bitterness.  [Cheers.]  SShe  has  not  so  read  her  Bible  as  to  believe  that  it 
inculcates  ill-will  toward  any  class  of  God's  creatures.  Rrady  to  extend  her  as- 
sistance to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all  persuasions  without  distinction,  she  haf 
freely  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of  all. 

Holding  fast  her  own  principles  with  a  firm  composure  of  a  strong  mind  and  a 
settled  conviction,  she  avoids  alike  the  extremes  of  IliRh  Church  and  Low  Church, 
and  hears  without  resentment  the  extravagant  and  contradictory  absordities  that 
are  circulated  in  regard  to  her  opinions.  She  appears  to  be  too  intent  upon  doing 
the  good  which  it  may  be  permitted  her  to  do  in  the  walk  she  has  chosen,  to  care 
for  either  the  evil  or  the  gcKxl  that  is  spoken  of  her— otherwise  than  that  it  uulj 
affect  her  usefulness.  It  is  not  from  us,  and  it  is  not  here,  that  she  seeks  praise 
or  reward.  But  I  should  be  acting  little  in  accc»rdance  with  her  practice,  if,  in 
speaking  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  I  omitted  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  obligations  which  she  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  ladies  who 
shared  her  pious  labors ;  and  I  may  be  permitted,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  to  remind  you  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  were  oar  own  conntry- 
women. 

Miss  Shaw  Stewart  had  charge  of  the  nurses  in  the  general  hospital  at  Bala- 
klava  ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  after  her  Miss  Erskine,  in  the  naval  hospital  at  The- 
rapia — ^the  first  a  member  of  a  leading  family  among  our  untitled  aristocracy ; 
the  second,  daughter  of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  generation,  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  pond  cheers ;]  the  third,  daughter  of  the  accomplished  historian  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Sir  Jamef 
Mackintosh.  And  there  were  other  Scottish  ladies  in  less  prominent  positiooa. 
Our  country,  therefore,  was  worthily  represented  in  the  hospitals  of  the  East 
[Cheers.]  Let  us  hope  that  the  moral  and  material  improvements,  the  higher 
standard  of  feeling  and  of  comfort  which  the  wise  benevolence  and  patriotisro  of 
Miss  Nightingale  and  the  ladies  who  aided  her  efforts  have  introduced  into  our 
m/Jitary  hospitals,  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  gaft 
rise  to  them. 
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TsB  enocesB  of  Pastor  Fliedner's  '*  Diacanissen  Anstalt,**  at  Kaisere- 
werih,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  fifteen  similar  institutions  for 
training  of  Protestant  nurses  and  teachers,  on  the  continent ;  and  in 
England,  the  popular  acknowledgment  for  the  services  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale and  her  associates,  is  to  be  expended  in  founding  a  hospital 
which  is  to  become  a  Training  Institution  for  similar  purposes.  In 
furtherance  of  the  general  object  of  widening  the  sphere  of  woman's 
bmevolent  activity,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  published  two  lectures,  deliv- 
ered by  her  privately  in  London,  the  first  entitled,  '*  Sitters  of  Charity, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Abroad  and  At  Home"  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
mary,  1855,  and  the  other,  "  Communion  in  Labor,  or  the  Social 
Employme7it  of  Women,'*  on  the  28th  of  June,  1856.  These  lectures 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  English 
language,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  American  edition,  we  give  copi- 
ous extracts. 

SOCIAL  POSITION   AND  EMPLOTMSNT   OF  WOMEN. 

There  are  many  different  theories  concerning  the  moral  purposes  of  this  world 
in  which  we  dwell,  considered,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  us,  its  human  inhab- 
itants ;  fbr  some  regard  it  merely  as  a  state  of  transition  between  two  conditions 
of  existence,  a  past  and  a  future  ;  others  as  being  worthless  in  itself,  except  as 
a  probation  or  preparation  for  a  better  and  a  higher  life  ;  while  others,  absorbed 
or  saddened  by  the  monstrous  evils  and  sorrows  around  them,  have  really  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  place  of  punishment  or  penance  for  sins  committed  in  a  fbrmer 
state  of  existence.  But  I  think  that  the  best  definition — the  best,  at  least,  fbr 
our  present  purpose — is  that  of  Shakspeare  :  he  calls  it,  with  his  usual  felicity 
of  expression,  **  thi$  working^ay  world ;  '*  and  it  is  truly  this  ;  it  is  a  place  in 
which  work  is  to  be  done — work  which  mutt  be  done  —  work  which  it  is  good 
to  do  ;  —  a  place  in  which  labor  of  one  kind  or  another  is  at  once  the  condition 
of  existence,  and  the  condition  of  happiness. 

Well,  then,  in  this  working-day  world  of  ours  we  must  all  work.  The  only 
question  is,  what  shall  we  do  7  To  &w  is  it  granted  to  choose  their  work.  In- 
dted,  all  work  worth  the  doing  seems  to  leave  us  no  choice.  We  are  called  to  it 
Bometimee  the  voice  so  calling  is  from  within,  sometimes  from  without ;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  what  we  term  expressively  our  vocation,  and  in  either  case  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  life  in  man  or  woman  consists  in  finding  in  our  voca- 
tion the  employment  of  our  highest  faculties,  and  of  as  many  of  them  as  can  be 
Inonght  into  action. 

And  work  is  of  various  kinds  ;  there  are  works  of  necessity,  and  works  of 
meroy ; — head  work,  hand  work  ;  —  man's  work,  woman's  work;  —  and, upon 
the  distribtttioD  of  this  work  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law,  and  what  Milton 
calls  the  fiiultless  proprieties  of  nature,  depends  the  well-being  of  the  wholo 
oommunity,  not  less  than  that  of  each  individual. 

Domestic  lifb,  the  acknowledged  foundation  of  all  social  lifb,  has  settled  by  a 

natural  law  the  work  of  the  man,  and  the  work  of  the  woman.    The  man  gov- 

orns,  sustains,  and  defends  the  fkmily ;  the  woman  chm^'bfia^  T«f5Q[\a\fia^  v&il 

pvrita  it;  hat,  though  diaUnctf  the  relaUve  work  la  lDMiMiXiSt\ft« — wsmar 
a 
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times  exchanged,  sometimes  shared  ;  so  that,  from  the  beginning,  we  have,  enn 
in  the  primitive  household,  not  the  division,  but  the  communion  of  labor. 

If  domestic  life  be  then  the  foundation  and  the  bond  of  all  social  communities, 
does  it  not  seem  clear  that  there  must  exist  between  man  and  woman,  eren  from 
the  beginning,  the  communion  of  love,  and  the  communion  of  labor  ?  Bj  the 
first  I  understand  all  the  benevolent  affections  and  their  results,  and  all  the 
binding  charities  of  life,  extended  from  the  home  into  the  more  ample  social 
relations  ;  and  in  the  latter  I  comprehend  all  the  active  duties,  all  inteUectoal 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  also  extended  from  the  central  home  into  the  larger  social 
circle.  When  fh)m  the  cross  those  memorable  words  were  uttered  by  our  Loid» 
*•  Behold  thy  Mother  !  Behold  thy  Son  !  *'  do  you  think  they  were  addressed  only 
to  the  two  desolate  mourners  who  then  and  there  wept  at  his  feet?  No  —  they 
were  spoken,  like  all  his  words,  to  the  wide  universe,  to  all  humanity,  to  all  time ! 

I  rest,  therefore,  all  I  have  to  say  hereafter  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great 
vital  truth,  — an  unchangeable,  indisputable,  natural  law.  And  it  is  this  :  that 
men  and  women  arc,  by  nature,  mutually  dependent,  mutually  helpful ;  that 
this  communion  exists  not  merely  in  one  or  two  relations,  which  custom  may 
define  and  authorize,  and  to  which  opinion  may  restrict  them  in  this  or  that 
doss,  in  this  or  that  position  ;  but  must  extend  to  every  possible  relation  in 
existence  in  which  the  two  sexes  can  be  socially  approximated.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  man,  in  the  first  place,  merely  sustains  and  defends  his  home  ;  then 
he  works  to  sustain  and  defend  the  community  or  the  nation  he  belongs  to :  and 
80  of  woman.  She  begins  by  being  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  the  cherisher  of  her 
home  through  her  greater  tenderness  and  purer  moral  sentiments  ;  then  she 
uses  these  qualities  and  sympathies  on  a  larger  scale,  to  cherish  and  purify 
society.  But  still  the  man  and  the  woman  must  continue  to  share  the  work ; 
there  must  be  the  communion  of  labor  in  the  large  human  &mily  just  as  there 
was  within  the  narrower  precincts  of  home. 

The  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that  in  all  our  legislation  it  is  taken  fbr 
granted  that  the  woman  is  always  protected,  always  under  tutelage,  always 
within  the  precincts  of  a  home  ;  finding  there  her  work,  her  interests,  her 
duties,  and  her  happiness ;  but  is  this  true  ?  We  know  that  it  is  altogether 
fiilse.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  women  who  have  no  protection, 
no  guide,  no  help,  no  home  ;  —  who  are  absolutely  driven  by  circumstance  and 
necessity,  if  not  by  impulse  and  inclination,  to  carry  out  into  the  larger  com- 
munity the  sympathies,  the  domestic  instincts,  the  active  administrative  capabil- 
ities, with  which  God  has  endowed  them  ;  but  these  instincts,  sympathies,  cap»- 
bilities,  require,  first,  to  be  properly  developed,  then  properly  trained,  and  then 
directed  into  large  and  useful  channels,  according  to  the  individual  tendencies. 

As  to  the  want,  what  I  insist  on  particularly  is,  that  the  means  do  not  exist 
for  the  training  of  those  powers  ;  that  the  sphere  of  duties  which  should  occupy 
them  is  not  acknowlc<lge<l  ;  and  I  must  express  my  deep  conviction  that  society 
is  sufifering  in  its  depths  through  this  great  mistake,  and  this  great  want 

We  require  in  our  country  the  recognition, — the  public  recognition,  —  bylaw 
as  well  as  by  opinion,  of  the  woman's  privilege  to  share  in  the  communion  of 
labor  at  her  own  free  choice,  and  the  foundation  of  institutions  which  shall  train 
her  to  do  her  work  well. 

Mrs.  Jameson  proceeds  to  illustrate  her  position  by  certain  facte 
drawn  from  her  observal'vow  a.\\^  aVwJi^  q^  ^iaa  ^^\si>&tKation  of  variooi 
public  institutions  at  V\ome  uT\(i  tvXiXQ^^. 
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HOSPITALS. 

What  ifl  the  purpose  of  a  great  hospital  T  Ask  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  leal- 
ons  in  his  profession :  he  will  probably  answer  that  a  great  hospital  is  a  great 
medical  school,  in  which  the  art  of  healing  is  scientifically  and  experimentally 
taught ;  where  the  human  sufferers  who  crowd  those  long  vistas  of  beds  are  not 
men  and  women,  but  **  cases  '*  to  be  studied  :  and  so  under  one  aspect  it  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be.  A  great,  well-ordered  medical  school  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  be  able  to  regard  the  Tarious  aspects  of  disease  with  calm  discrim- 
ination, the  too  sensitiTe  human  sympathies  must  be  set  aside.  Therefore  much 
need  is  there  here  of  all  the  masculine  firmness  of  nerTO  and  strength  of 
understanding.  But  surely  a  great  hospital  has  another  purpose,  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  founded  and  endowed,  namely,  as  a  refuge  and  solace 
for  disease  and  suffering.  Here  are  congregated  in  terrible  reality  all  the  iUs 
enumerated  in  Milton's  visionary  laiar-house : 

«<  An  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm  or  racking  Uvtare,  qualms 
Of  heartrfliok  agony,  iride-wasting  pesUlenoe  "  — 

I  spare  you  the  rest  of  the  horrible  catalogue.    He  goes  on  : 

**  Diro  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  despair 
Tended  the  sick,  bnsiest  flrom  conch  to  cooch.** 

But  why  must  despur  tend  the  sick  T  We  can  imagine  a  &r  different  influ- 
cnoe  "  busiest  fh>m  couch  to  couch  "  ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  Tennyson's  poems,  written  long  before  the  days  of 
Floienoe  Nightingale,  which  proves  that  poets  have  been  rightly  called  prophets, 
and  see  *'  the  thing  that  shall  be  as  the  thing  that  is."  I  will  repeat  the  pas- 
nga.  He  is  describing  the  wounded  warriors  nursed  and  tended  by  the  learned 
ladies: 

M  A  kindlier  inflaence  reigned,  and  everywhere 
Low  voices  with  the  ministerins  hand 
Hong  round  the  sick.    The  maidens  came,  they  talked, 
They  sung,  they  read,  till  she,  not  ftdr,  began 
To  gather  light,  and  ^he  that  was,  became 
Her  fimner  beauty  treble  ;  to  and  fro, 
like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And  in  thmij:  own  clear  element  they  moved.** 

This  you  will  say  is  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  scene  :  was  it  not  poetical,  too, 
when  the  poor  soldier  said  that  the  very  shadow  of  Florence  Nightingale  pass- 
ing  over  his  bed  seemed  to  do  him  good  ? 

Paula,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Grao- 
dhl,  is  mentioned  among  the  first  Christian  women  remarkable  for  their  active 
benevolence.  In  he  year  »85  she  quitted  Rome,  then  still  a  Pagan  city  ;  with 
the  remains  of  a  la^  fortune,  which  had  been  expended  in  aiding  and  instruct- 
ing a  wretched  and  demoralized  people,  and,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  she 
sailed  for  Palestine,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Bethlehem  of  3uii«a.  T^«e«« 
ts  liie  story  reUites,  she  assembled  round  her  a  community  of  nomsoi  ^^  eAU^ 
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of  noble  estate  as  of  middle  and  low  lineage.*'  They  took  no  vows,  they  nukdo 
no  profession,  but  spent  their  days  in  prayer  and  good  works,  having  espedal^ 
a  well-ordered  hospital  for  the  sick. 

In  the  old  £nglish  transkition  of  her  life  there  is  a  picture  of  this  chantible 
lady  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  :  "  She  was  manrellous  debonair,  and 
piteous  to  them  that  were  sick,  and  comforted  them,  and  served  them  right 
humbly  ;  and  gave  them  largely  to  eat  such  as  they  asked  ;  but  to  herself  she 
was  hard  in  her  sickness  and  scarce,  for  she  refused  to  eat  flesh  how  well  she 
gave  it  to  others,  and  also  to  drink  wine.  She  was  oft  by  them  that  were  ack, 
and  she  laid  the  pillows  aright  and  in  point ;  and  she  rubbed  their  feet,  and 
boiled  water  to  wash  them  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  less  she  did  to  the  siok 
in  service,  so  much  the  less  service  did  she  to  Qod,  and  deserved  the  less  merqy ; 
therefore  she  was  to  them  piteous  and  nothing  to  herself" 

It  is  in  the  seventh  century  that  we  find  these  communities  of  charitable 
women  first  mentioned  under  a  particular  appellation.  We  read  in  history  that 
when  Landry,  Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  650,  founded  an  hospital,  sinoe 
known  as  the  Hotel-Dieu,  as  a  general  refuge  for  disease  and  misery,  he  placed 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  HospitaliereSf  or  nursing-sisters  of  that  time,  — 
women  whose  services  are  understood  to  have  been  voluntary,  and  undertaken 
from  motives  of  piety.  Innocent  IV.,  who  would  not  allow  of  any  outlying  re- 
ligious societies,  collected  and  united  these  hospital-sisters  under  the  rule  of  tht 
Augustine  Order,  making  them  amenable  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  novitiate  or  training  of  a  S<Bur  Hospitaliere  was  of  twelve  years' 
duration,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  make  her  profession.  At  that  time, 
and  even  earlier,  we  find  many  hospitals  expressly  founded  ibr  the  reception  of 
the  sick  pilgrims  and  wounded  soldiers  returning  from  the  East,  and  bringing 
with  them  strange  and  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  disease  and  suffering.  Some 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  originated  in  this  pur- 
pose, and  were  all  served  by  the  Hospitaliercs  ;  and  to  this  day  the  Hotel  Diea, 
with  its  one  thousand  beds,  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  seven  hundred 
beds,  and  that  of  La  PitiSy  with  its  six  hundred  beds,  are  served  by  the  same 
sisterhood,  under  whose  care  they  were  originally  placed  centuries  ago. 

For  al)Out  five  hundred  years  the  institution  of  the  Dames  or  Saurs  HospitO' 
Hires  remained  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  During  this  period  it  had  greatly  in- 
creased its  numbers,  and  extended  all  through  western  Christendom  ;  still  H 
did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  and  the  thirteenth  century,  fruitful  in  all 
those  results  which  a  combination  of  wide-spread  suffering  and  religious  ferment 
naturally  produces,  saw  the  rise  of  another  community  of  compassionate  women 
destined  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence.  These  were  the  Soturs  Grises,  or 
Grey  Sisters,  so  called  at  first,  from  the  original  color  of  their  dress.  Their 
origin  was  this  :  The  Franciscans  (and  other  regular  orders)  admitted  into  their 
community  a  third  or  secular  class,  who  did  not  seclude  thtVJ^selves  in  cloisters, 
who  took  no  vows  of  celibacy,  but  were  simply  bound  to  subidit  to  certain  ruke 
and  regulations,  and  united  together  in  works  of  charity,  devoting  tliemsdves 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  or  at  their  own  homes,  and  doing  good 
wherever  and  whenever  called  upon.  Women  of  all  classes  w.^re  enrolled  in  this 
sisterhood.  Queens,  princesses,  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  I'Urghers,  as  well  at' 
poor  widows  and  maidenB.  The  higher  class  and  the  ma  ^ried  women  oocaaioo- 
tUy  aeryed  ;  the  iridoiTS  and  uimi'am*^  dssc^'Ud  them«  elvee  almost  entirely  to 
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the  duties  of  nursing  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Gradually  it  became  a  vocation 
apart,  and  a  novitiate  or  training  of  fbom  one  to  three  years  was  required  to  fit 
tliem  for  their  profession. 

The  orid^  of  the  Beg^ines,  so  well  known  in  Flanders,  is  uncertain  ;  but  thej 
seem  to  have  existed  as  hospital  sisters  in  the  seventh  century,  and  to  have  been 
settled  in  communities  at  Liege  and  elsewhere  in  1778.  They  wear  a  particular 
dress  (the  black  gown,  and  white  hood),  but  take  no  vows,  and  may  leave  the 
oommonity  at  any  time,  —  a  thing  which  rarely  happens. 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Flanders,  visited  Ghent,  Bruges,  Brussels,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  Netherlandish  towns,  will  forget  the  singular  appearance  of 
these,  sometimes  young  and  handsome,  but  always  staid,  respectable-looking 
women,  walking  about,  protected  by  the  universal  reverence  of  the  people,  and 
busied  in  their  compassionate  vocation.  In  their  few  moments  of  leisure  the 
B^guines  are  allowed  to  make  lace  and  cultivate  flowers,  and  they  act  under  a 
strict  self-constituted  goAemment,  maintained  by  strict  traditional  forms.  All 
the  hospitals  in  Flanders  are  served  by  these  Beguines.  They  have  besides, 
attached  to  their  houses,  hospitals  of  their  own,  with  a  medical  staff  of  physi- 
oiaiiB  and  surgeons,  under  whose  direction,  in  all  coses  of  difficulty,  the  sisters 
administer  relief ;  and,  of  the  humility,  skill,  and  tenderness,  with  which  they 
do  administer  it,  I  have  never  heard  but  one  opinion  ;  *  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with 
any  one  who  had  travelled  in  those  countries  who  did  not  wish  that  some  system 
of  the  kind  could  be  transferred  to  England. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  (about  1443),  when  Flanders  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  a  few  of  the  Beguines  were  summoned  from  Bruges 
to  Beaune  to  take  charge  of  the  great  hospital  founded  there  by  RoUin,  the 
Chancellor  of  Philip  the  Good.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  and  this  community  of  nurses  obtained  the  name  Saurs  de  Sle. 
Jiarihe^  Sisters  of  St.  Martha.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Martha,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  troubled  about  household  cares,  while  her  sister  Mary 
**  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  heard  his  words,"  was  early  chosen  as  the  pat- 
VOMSS  of  those  who,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  a  cloistered  life  of  prayer 
and  contemplation,  were  bound  by  a  religious  obligation  to  active  secular  duties. 
The  hospital  of  Beaune,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  managed  in  France, 
is  still  served  by  these  sisters.  Many  hospitals  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
thzee  at  Paris,  are  served  by  the  same  community. 

In  Germany,  the'Sisters  of  Charity  are  styled  *<  Sisters  of  St  Elizabeth,"  in 
iKmor  of  that  benevolent  enthusiast,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  whose  pathetic  story 
and  beautiful  legend  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  Mr.  Kingsley's  drama. 
When  Joseph  IL  suppressed  the  nunneries  throughout  Austria  and  Flanders, 
eke  Etiiabethan  Sisters,  as  well  as  the  Beguines,  were  excepted  by  an  especial 

*  Bovard  mentions  them  with  due  praise,  as  serving  in  their  hospital  at  Bruges :  ^  There  are 
tvantj  of  them  *,  they  loolc  very  healthy  }  they  rise  at  four,  and  are  constantly  employed  about 
thek  numerous  patients.^*  **They  prepare  as  well  as  administer  the  medichies.  The  Directress 
if  Che  Pharmacy  last  year  celebrated  her  Jubilee  or  fiftieth  year  of  her  residence  in  the  hos- 
ptttf."    (P.  149.) 

A  reeent  traveller  mentionfl  their  hospital  of  8t.  John  at  Bruges  as  one  of  the  best  conducted 
he  had  ever  met  with :     •*  Its  attendants,  in  their  religious  costume,  and  with  their  nuns*  head- 
di—ce,  moving  about  with  a  quiet  tenderness  and  solicitude,  worthy  their  name  as  ^  8lstec%  eft 
Ckaiity }  *  and  the  lofty  wards,  with  the  white  linen  of  the  beds,  preaeni  In  even  ipaz^toa^ax  ai 
m^T'^  of  the  moet  accurate  neatoess  and  dfanllnfsa" 
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decree,  '*  becaoBe  of  the  usefulness  of  their  vocation."  At  Vienna,  a  few 
ago,  I  had  the  opportunity,  through  the  kindness  of  a  distinguished  phjsiciaii, 
of  visiting  one  of  the  houses  of  these  Elizabethan  Sisters.  There  was  an  hospital 
attached  to  it  of  fifty  beds,  which  had  received  about  four  hundred  and  fiflj 
patients  during  the  year.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  propriety,  order,  and  clean- 
liness, of  the  whole  establishment.  On  the  ground-floor  was  an  extensive  "  Phar- 
mocie,"  a  sort  of  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  part  of  this  was  divided  off  by  a  long 
table  or  counter,  and  surrounded  by  shelves  filled  with  drugs,  much  like  an 
apothecary*s  shop  ;  behind  the  counter  two  Sisters,  with  their  sleeves  tucked 
up,  were  busy  weighing  and  compounding  medicines,  with  such  a  delicacy, 
neatness,  and  exactitude,  as  women  use  in  these  matters.  On  the  outside  of  thii 
counter,  seated  on  benches,  or  standing,  were  a  number  of  sick  and  infirm,  pale, 
dirty,  ragged  patients  ;  and  among  them  moved  two  other  Sisters,  speaking  to 
each  individually  in  a  low,  gentle  voice,  and  with  a  quiet  authority  of  manner, 
that  in  itself  had  something  tranquillizing.  A  physician  and  surgeon,  appointed 
by  the  government,  visited  this  hospital,  and  were  resorted  to  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty, or  where  operations  were  necessary.  Here  was  uiother  instance  in  which 
men  and  women  worked  together  harmoniously  and  efficiently.  Howard,  in 
describing  the  principal  hospital  at  Lyons,  which  he  praises  for  its  excellent  and 
kindly  management,  as  being  **  so  clean  and  so  quiet,"  tells  us  that  at  that  time 
(1776),  he  found  it  attended  by  nine  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  managed  bj 
twelve  Sisters  of  Charity.  **  There  were  Sisters  who  made  up,  as  well  as  admin- 
istered, all  the  medicines  prescribed  ;  for  which  purpose  there  was  a  laboratoiy 
and  apothecary's  shop,  the  neatest  and  most  elegantly  fitted  up  that  can  be  oon- 
ceived."* 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  institutions  like  these,  composed  of  such  varioos 
ingredients,  spread  over  such  various  countries,  and  over  several  centuries  of 
time,  should  have  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  time  ;  though  Arom  a  deep- 
seated  principle  of  vitality  and  necessity  they  seem  to  have  escaped  its  viciaBi- 
tudes,  for  they  did  not  change  in  character  or  purpose,  for  less  perish.  That  in 
ages  of  superstition  they  should  have  been  superstitious,  that  in  ages  of  igno- 
rance they  should  have  been  ignorant,  —  debased  in  evil  selfish  times,  by  some 
alloy  of  selfishness  and  cupidity,  —  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  ; 
but  one  thing  does  seem  remarkable.  While  the  men  who  professed  the  healing 
art  were  generally  astrologers  and  alchymists,  dealing  in  charms  and  nativities, 

—  lost  in  dreams  of  the  Elixir  Yites  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  in  such 
mummeries  and  quackeries  as  made  them  favorite  subjects  for  comedy  and  satire, 

—  these  simple  Sisters,  in  their  hospitals,  were  accumulating  a  vast  fund  of 
practical  and  traditional  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  usee 
of  various  remedies  ;  —  knowledge  which  was  turned  to  account  and  condensed 
into  rational  theory  and  sound  method,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  Surgoy 
and  Medicine  first  rose  to  the  rank  of  experimental  sciences,  and  were  studied 
as  such.  The  poor  Hospitalieres  knew  nothing  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  but 
they  could  observe,  if  they  could  not  describe,  and  prescribe,  if  they  oould  not 
demonstrate.  Still,  in  the  course  of  time  great  abuses  had  certainly  crept  into 
these  religious  societies,  —  not  so  bad  or  so  flagrant,  perhaps,  as  those  which 

'  Jiovanl  also  mentionB  the  bospitalB  beloDging  to  the  order  of  Charity,  In  all  ooantrlei,  M 
tiM  bett  regulated,  the  cVeaaett,  lYie  moall  tAxAeiV^  terved  and  managed,  of  aU  he  had  met  with. 
(In  1776.) 
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di^gnoed  within  a  reoent  period  many  of  oar  own  incorporated  charities,  — bat 
bad  enough,  and  Titiating,  if  not  destroying  their  power  to  do  good.  The  ftinds 
were  sometimes  misappropriated,  the  novices  ill-trained  fur  their  work,  the  supe- 
riors oarelesB,  the  sisters  mutinous,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  remained  rude  and 

ipirioaL    Women  of  sense  and  feeling,  who  wished  to  enrol  themselTes  in 
communities,  were  shocked  and  discouraged  by  such  a  state  of  things.    A 
nftrm  became  absolutely  necessary. 

This  was  brought  about,  and  very  effectually,  about  the  middle  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century. 

Louise  de  Bfarillac — better  known  as  Madame  Legras,  when  left  a  widow  in 
the  prime  of  lift,  could  find,  like  Angela  da  Brescia,  no  better  refuge  from  sor- 
row than  in  active  duties,  undertaken  *'  for  the  love  of  God.**  She  desired  to 
join  the  Hospitalieres,  and  was  met  at  the  outset  by  difficulties,  and  even  hor- 
iws,  which  would  have  extinguished  a  less  ardent  vocation,  a  less  determined 
wilL  She  set  herself  to  remedy  the  evils,  instead  of  shrinking  fW)m  them.  She 
was  assisted  and  encouraged  in  her  good  work  by  a  man  endued  with  great  abiU 
ity  and  piety,  enthusiasm  equal,  and  moral  influence  even  superior,  to  her  own. 
This  was  the  fhmous  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  had  been  occupied  for  years  with  a 
■oheme  to  reform  thoroughly  the  prisons  and  the  hospitals  of  France.  In 
Madame  Legras  he  found  a  meet  efficient  coadjutor.  With  her  charitable  im- 
pulses and  religious  enthusiasm,  she  united  qualities  not  always,  not  often, 
imnd  in  union  with  them  :  a  calm  and  patient  temperament,  and  that  admin- 
Htrative  fiiculty,  indispensable  in  those  who  are  called  to  such  privileged  work. 
ffiie  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a  power  of  selecting  and  preparing  the 
iaatniments,  and  combining  the  means,  through  which  she  was  to  carry  out 
lier  admirable  purpose.  With  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Madame  Legras  was  asso- 
ciated another  person,  Madame  Goussaut,  who  besieged  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
till  what  was  reAised  to  reason  was  granted  to  importunity,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  introduce  various  improvements  into  the  administration  of  the  hospi- 
tals. Vincent  de  Paul  and  Louise  Legras  succeeded  at  last  in  constituting,  not 
en  a  new,  but  on  a  renovated  basis,  the  order  of  Hospitalieres,  since  known  as 
the  Sisterhood  of  Charity.  A  lower  class  of  sisters  were  trained  to  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated  women.  Within  twenty 
years  this  new  community  hod  two  hundred  houses  and  hospitals ;  in  a  few 
years  more  it  had  spread  over  all  Europe.  Madame  Legras  died  in  16G0. 
Already  before  her  death  the  women  prepared  and  trained  under  her  instruc- 
tioDS,  and  under  the  direction  of  Vincent  de  Paul  (and  here  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  successful  communion  of  labor),  had  proved  their  efficiency  on 
■ome  extraordinary  occasions.  Li  the  campaigns  of  1662  and  1668  they  were 
Mnt  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  groups  of  two  and  four  together,  to  assist  the 
wounded.  They  were  invited  into  the  besieged  towns  to  take  charge  of  the  mil- 
itary hospitals.  They  were  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk, 
and  in  the  military  hospitals  established  by  Anne  of  Austria  at  Fontainebleau. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Poland  in  1672,  they  were  sent  to  direct  the  hos- 
pitals at  Warsaw,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  orphans,  and  were  thus  introduced 
Into  Eastern  Europe  ;  and,  stranger  than  all,  they  were  even  sent  to  the  prison- 
Inftrmaries  where  the  branded  formats  and  condemned  ffelons  lay  cursing  and 
writhing  in  their  fetters.  This  was  a  mission  for  Sisters  of  Charity  wVixtVv  latN.^ 
•tartle  the  refined,  or  confined,  notions  of  Englishwomen  m  IV»  ii\u<a«eii\^  oca 
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tary.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known  in  this  country  that  the  same 
iment  has  been  lately  tried,  and  with  success,  in  the  prisons  of  Piedmont,  wksM 
the  Sisters  were  first  employed  to  nurse  the  wretched  criminals  perishing  with 
disease  and  despair  ;  afterwards,  and  during  conyalescence,  to  read  to  them,  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  to  knit,  and  in  some  cases  to  sing.  The  hardest  of  these 
wretches  had  probably  some  remembrance  of  a  mother's  Toioe  and  look  thoe 
rcculle^l,  or  he  could  at  least  feel  gratitude  for  sympathy  from  a  purer,  higher 
nature.  As  an  element  of  reformation,  I  might  almost  say  of  regeneration,  this 
use  of  the  feminine  influence  has  been  found  efficient  where  all  other  means  had 
failed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity 
had  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  houses  in  France,  and  many  more  in  other 
countries  ;  the  whole  number  of  women  then  actively  employed  was  about  six 
thousand.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  superior  (Mdlle.  Dnleau),  who  had 
become  a  Sister  of  Charity  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  now  sixty,  endear- 
ored  to  keep  the  society  together,  although  suppressed  by  the  gOTemment ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  time  —  when  so  many  nuns  and  eoclesiaslioi 
perished  miserably  —  it  appears  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  protected  theis 
women,  and  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  them  suffered  public  or  personal  outragei 
As  soon  as  the  Consular  government  was  established,  the  indispensable  Sitter> 
hood  was  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  cannot  resist  giving  you  a  few  passages  from  the  preamble  to  this  edict,  — 
certainly  very  striking  and  significant,  —  as  I  find  it  quoted  in  a  little  book  en 
**  Hospitals  and  Sisterhoods  '*  now  before  me.     It  begins  thus  : 

**  Seeing  that  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  can  only  be  properly  adminii- 
tered  by  those  whose  vocation  it  is,  and  who  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  — 

*'  Seeing,  further,  that,  among  the  hospitals  of  the  Republic,  those  are  in  aD 
ways  best  served  wherein  the  female  attendants  have  adhered  to  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  whose  only  object  was  to  practise  a  boundless  kft 
and  charity  ;  — 

^*  Seeing  that  the  members  still  existing  of  this  society  are  now  growing  oUU 
so  that  there  is  reason  to  fonr  that  an  order  which  is  a  glory  to  the  country  may 
shortly  become  extinct  ;  — 

"  It  is  decreed  that  the  Citoyenne  Duleau,  formerly  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  is  authorized  to  educate  girls  for  the  care  of  the  hospitals,"  &c. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  chief  military  hospitals,  and  the  naval  hos- 
pitals at  Brest,  Stiint-Malo,  and  Cherbourg,  had  been  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  those  Sisters  who 
refused  to  quit  their  habit  and  religious  bond  were  expelled  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
order  was  restored,  they  were  recalled  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  hospitals,  where  their  reappearance  was  hailed  with 
rejoicing,  and  even  with  tears.  At  present  the  naval  hospitals  at  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  served  by  these  womeo, 
acting  with,  as  well  as  under,  authority. 

The  whole  number  of  women  included  in  these  charitable  orders  was,  in  the 

year  1848,  at  least  twelve  thousand.     They  seem  to  have  a  quite  marvellous 

ubiquity.     I  have  myself  met  with  them  not  only  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Milan, 

Turin,  Genoa,  but  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Detroit ;  on  the  confines  of  oivil- 

ixation  ;  in  Ireland,  where  cVioVet^  ein^  to^mw^^  ^^t^t^w%.    l^^erywhere,  firom 
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the  anifbrm  dress,  and  a  eertain  similarity  in  the  placid  expression,  and  quiet 
deportment,  looking  so  like  each  other,  that  they  seemed,  wheneyer  I  met 
them,  to  be  bat  a  multiplication  of  one  and  the  same  person.  In  all  the  irell- 
trained  Sisters  of  Charity  I  haye  known,  -whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
I  hare  found  a  mingled  brayery  and  tenderness,  if  not  by  nature,  by  habit ; 
and  a  certain  tranquil  Belf-complacency,  arising,  not  firom  self-applause,  but 
out  of  that  yery  abnegation  of  self  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  rule  of  life. 

The  Paris  hospitals  are  so  admirably  organized  by  the  religious  women,  who, 
in  almost  eyery  instance,  share  in  the  administration  so  &r  as  regards  the  care 
of  the  sick,  that  I  haye  often  been  surprised  that  hitherto  the  numbers  of  our 
medical  men  who  haye  studied  at  Paris  haye  not  made  any  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  better  system  of  female  nursing  into  the  hospitals  at  home.  But  they 
appear  to  haye  regarded  eyerything  of  the  kind  with  despair  or  indifference. 

In  my  former  lecture,  I  mentioned  seyeral  of  the  most  famous  of  these  hos- 
pitals. During  my  last  yisit  to  Paris,  I  yisited  an  hospital  which  I  had  not 
before  seen, — the  hospital  Laborissiere,  —  which  appeared  to  me  a  model  of 
all  that  a  ciyil  hospital  ought  to  be,  —  clean,  airy,  light,  and  lofty;  aboye 
all,  cheerful.  I  should  obeerye  that  generally,  in  the  hospitals  seryed  by  Sisters 
of  Charity,  there  is  eyer  an  air  of  cheerfulness  caused  by  their  own  sweetness 
of  temper  and  yoluntary  devotion  to  their  work.  At  the  time  that  I  yisited 
this  hospital,  it  contained  six  hundred  and  twelve  patients,  three  hundred  men 
and  three  hundred  and  twelve  women,  in  two  ranges  of  building  divided  by  a 
Tery  pretty  garden.  The  whole  interior  management  is  entrusted  to  twenty-five 
trained  Sisters  of  the  same  Order  as  those  who  serve  the  Hotel-Dieu.  There 
are  besides  about  forty  servants,  men  and  women,  —  men  to  do  the  rough  work, 
and  male  nurses  to  assist  in  the  men's  wards  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Sisters.  There  are  three  physicians  and  two  surgeons  in  constant  attendance,  a 
steward  or  comptroller  of  accounts,  and  other  officers.  To  complete  this  picture, 
I  must  add  that  the  hospital  Laborissiere  was  founded  by  a  lady,  a  rich  heiress, 
a  married  lady,  too,  whose  husband,  after  her  death,  carried  out  her  intentions 
to  the  utmost  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  She  had  the  assistance  of  the  best  archi- 
tects in  France  to  plan  her  building  ;  medical  and  scientific  men  had  aided  her 
with  their  counsels.  What  the  feminine  instinct  of  compassion  had  conceived, 
was  by  the  manly  intellect  planned  and  ordered,  and  again  by  female  aid 
adminbtered.  In  all  its  arrangements  this  hospital  appeared  to  me  a  perfbcl 
example  of  the  combined  working  of  men  and  women. 

In  contrast  with  this  splendid  foundation,  I  will  mention  another  not  less 
admirable  in  its  way. 

When  I  was  at  Vienna,  I  saw  a  small  hospital,  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  there.  The  beginning  had  been  very  modest,  two  of  the  Sisters  having 
settled  in  a  small  old  house.  Several  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were  added  one 
after  the  other,  connected  by  wooden  corridors :  the  only  new  part  which  had 
any  appearance  of  being  adapted  to  its  purpose,  was  the  infirmary,  in  which 
were  fifty-two  patients,  —  twenty-six  men  and  twenty-six  women,  —  besides 
nine  beds  for  cholera.  There  were  fifty  Si8*«ps,  of  whom  one  half  were  em- 
ployed in  the  house,  and  the  other  half  were  going  their  rounds  amongst  the 
poor,  or  nursing  the  sick  in  private  houses.  There  was  a  nursery  for  infants, 
whose  mothers  were  at  work  ;  a  day-school  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  in 
which  only  knitting  and  sewing  were  taught ;  all  olean,  otdetVy, an-^^^XiVi^  ^* 
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oheerftil.  There  was  a  dispensary,  where  two  of  the  Sisters  were  employed  in 
making  up  prescriptions,  homoeopathic  and  allopathic.  There  was  a  large,  airy 
kitchen,  where  three  of  the  Sisters,  with  two  assistants,  were  cooking.  There 
were  two  priests  and  two  physicians.  So  that,  in  ikct,  under  this  roof  we  had 
the  elements,  on  a  small  scale,  of  an  English  workhouse ;  but  ^ery  different 
was  the  spirit  which  animated  it 

I  saw  at  Vienna  another  excellent  hospital,  for  women  alone,  of  which  tht 
whole  administration  and  support  rested  with  the  ladies  of  the  Order  of  St 
Elizabeth.  These  are  cloistered^  that  is,  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  home 
to  nurse  the  sick  and  poor  ;  nor  have  they  any  schools  ;  but  all  sick  women 
who  apply  for  admission  are  taken  in  without  any  questions  asked,  so  long  as 
there  is  room  for  them  —  cases  of  childbirth  excepted.  At  the  time  I  visited 
this  hospital,  it  contained  ninety-two  patients  ;  about  twenty  were  cases  of 
cholera.  There  were  sixteen  beds  in  each  ward,  over  which  two  Sisters  presided. 
The  dispensary,  which  was  excellently  arranged,  was  entirely  managed  by  two 
of  the  ladies.  The  Superior  told  me  that  they  have  always  three  or  more  Sis- 
ters preparing  for  their  profession  under  the  best  apothecaries  ;  and  there  was 
a  large  garden,  principally  of  medicinal  and  kitchen  herbs.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  quiet,  everywhere 
apparent. 

In  the  great  civil  hospital  at  Vienna,  one  of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  — 
larger,  even,  than  the  Hotel- Dieu,  at  Paris,  — I  found  that  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity were  about  to  be  introduced.  One  of  my  fViends  there,  a  distinguished  nat- 
uralist and  philosopher,  as  well  as  physician,  told  me  that  the  disorderly  habits 
and  the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  paid  female  nurses,  had  induced  him  to  join 
with  his  colleagues  in  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  religious  Sisters,  though 
it  was  at  first  rather  against  their  will.  In  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  at  Salx- 
burg,  the  same  change  had  been  found  necessary. 

The  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Vercelli,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing minutely,  left  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  At  the  time  I  visited  it, 
it  contained  nearly  four  hundred  patients.  There  was,  besides,  in  an  adjacent 
building,  a  school  and  hospital  for  poor  children.  The  whole  interior  economy 
of  these  two  hospitals  was  under  the  management  of  eighteen  women,  with  a 
staff  of  assistants  both  male  and  female.  The  Superior,  a  very  handsome,  in- 
telligent woman,  had  been  trained  at  Paris,  and  had  presided  over  this  provin- 
cial hospital  for  eleven  years.  There  was  the  same  cheerfulness  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  all  institutions  where  the  religious  and  feminine  ele- 
ments were  allowed  to  influence  the  material  administration  ;  and  everything 
was  exquisitely  clean,  airy,  and  comfortable.  In  this  instance,  the  dispensary 
(Pharmacie)  was  managed  by  apothecaries,  and  not  by  the  women. 

Now,  in  contrast  with  this  hospital,  I  will  describe  a  famous  hospital  at  Tu- 
rin. It  is  a  recent  building,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  considered, 
in  respect  to  fitness  for  its  purpose,  as  a  chef-d'auvre  of  architecture.  The 
contrivances  and  material  appliances  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  were  exhib- 
ited to  me  as  the  wonder  and  boast  of  the  city  ;  certainly  they  were  most  inge- 
nious. The  management  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ;  under 
them  a  numerous  staff  of  priests  and  physicians.  Two  or  three  female  ser- 
vants of  the  lowest  class  were  sweeping  and  cleaning.  In  the  convalescent 
wards  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  card-playing.    All  was  ibrmal,  cold,  clean,  and 
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■Qflnt ;  no  oheerfiil  kindly  fiuses,  no  soft  low  voices,  no  light  active  figures,  were 
hoTering  roand.  I  left  the  place  with  a  melancholy  fteling,  shared,  as  I  found, 
1^  those  who  were  with  me.  One  of  them,  an  accomplished  physician,  felt  and 
candidly  acknowledged  the  want  of  female  influence  here. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  great  military  hospital  at  Turin  told  me  that  he 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best  deeds  of  his  life,  that  he  had  recommended  and 
oarried  through  the  employment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  this  institution. 
Before  the  introduction  of  these  ladies,  the  sick  soldiers  had  been  nursed  by 
orderlies  sent  firom  the  neighboring  barracks  —  men  chosen  because  they  were 
unfit  fer  other  work.  The  most  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
order ;  and  the  dirt,  neglect,  and  general  immorality,  were  frightful.  Any 
ehange  was,  howeyer,  resisted  by  the  military  and  medical  authorities,  till  the 
inTasion  of  the  cholera ;  then  the  orderlies  became,  most  of  them,  useless,  dis- 
tracted, and  almost  paralyzed  with  terror.  Some  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  introduced  in  a  moment  of  perplexity  and  panic  ;  then  all  went  well  — 
propriety,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  prevailed.  *'No  day  passes,"  said  my  in- 
ftmnant,  **  that  I  do  not  bless  God  for  the  change  which  I  was  the  humble 
faiBtrument  of  accomplishing  in  this  place  ! " 

Very  similar  was  the  information  I  received  relative  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
Genoa  ;  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it. 

Another  excellent  hospital  at  Turin,  that  of  St  John,  contained,  when  I  vis- 
ited it,  four  hundred  patients,  a  nearly  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 
There  were,  besides,  a  separate  ward  for  sick  children,  and  two  wards  contain- 
ing about  sixty  "incurables "  —  the  bedridden  and  helpless  poor,  of  the  same 
class  which  find  refuge  in  our  workhouses.  The  whole  of  this  large  establish- 
ment was  under  the  management  of  twenty-two  religious  women,  with  a  staff 
of  about  forty-five  assistuits,  men  and  women,  and  a  large  number  of  medical 
men  and  students.  All  was  clean,  and  neat,  and  cheerful.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  neatness  with  which  the  food  was  served  ;  men  brought  it  up  in 
large  trays,  but  the  ladies  themselves  distributed  it.  Some  fHends  of  the  poor 
iiok  were  near  the  beds.  I  remember  being  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  little  dog, 
which,  with  its  fore  paws  resting  on  the  bed,  and  a  pathetic,  wistAil  expression 
in  its  drooping  fkce,  kept  its  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  sick  man  ;  a  girl  was 
kneeling  beside  him,  to  whom  one  of  the  Sisters  was  speaking  words  of  comfort. 

In  this  hospital  and  others  I  found  an  excellent  arrangement  Ibr  the  night- 
watch.  It  was  a  large  sentry-box,  of  an  octagon-shape,  looking  each  way,  the 
upper  part  all  of  glass,  but  furnished  with  curtains  ;  and  on  a  kind  of  dresser 
or  table  were  arranged  writing  materials,  all  kinds  of  medicine  and  restoratives 
which  might  be  required  in  haste,  and  a  supply  of  linen,  napkins,  etc.  Here 
two  sisters  watched  all  night  long  ;  here  the  accounts  were  kept  and  the  private 
business  of  the  wards  carried  on  in  the  daytime.  A  certain  degree  of  privacy 
was  thus  secured  for  the  ladies  on  duty  when  necessary.  The  Superior,  whom 
we  should  call  the  matron,  was  an  elderly  woman,  wearing  the  same  simple, 
convenient  religious  dress  as  the  others,  and  only  recognized  by  the  large  bunch 
of  keys  at  her  girdle. 

The  Marchese  A ,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospice  de  la  Mater nitit 

described  to  me  in  terms  of  horror  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the  estab- 
lishment when  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  governors  who  employed 
hired  matrons  and  nurses.    At  last,  in  despair,  he  sent  Ibr  some  trained  Sisters, 
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ten  of  whom,  with  a  Superior,  now  directed  the  whole  in  that  spirit  of  ovder, 
cheerfolness,  and  unremitting  attention,  which  belongs  to  them.  The  Maroheae 
particularly  dwelt  on  their  economy.  **  We  cannot,"  said  he,  *'  give  them  im- 
limited  means  {desfondi  d  discretion),  fbr  these  good  ladies  think  that  all 
should  go  to  the  poor  ;  but  if  we  allow  them  a  fixed  sum,  we  find  that  they  can 
do  more  with  that  sum  than  we  could  have  believed  possible,  and  they  nerer  go 
beyond  it ;  they  are  admirable  accountants  and  economists.*' 

LUNATIC   ASYLUMS. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  lunatic  asylums,  I  can  on^ 
say  that  I  have  the  testimony  of  men  of  large  experience  that  feminine  M, 
influence,  presence,  would  in  many  cases  be  most  beneficial  in  the  male  wards.* 
Of  course  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous,  inadmissi- 
ble ;  but  it  is  their  opinion  that  in  most  cases  it  would  have  a  soothing,  sani- 
tary, harmonizing  e£fect  In  reference  to  this  subject  let  me  mention  a  lady 
with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  personally  acquainted.  She  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  given  her  attention  for  many  years  to  the  management 
of  the  insane,  and  the  improvement  of  mad-houses.  She  has  travelled  alone 
through  every  part  of  the  United  States  —  fh)m  New  York  to  Chicago,  from 
New  Orleans  to  Quebec.  She  has  been  the  means  of  founding  nineteen  new 
asylums,  and  improving  and  enlarging  a  greater  number.  She  has  won  those 
in  power  to  listen  to  her,  and  is  considered  In  her  own  country  a  first-rate 
authority  on  such  subjects,  just  as  Mrs.  Fry  was  here  in  regard  to  prisons,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  in  regard  to  emigration,  and  Miss  Carpenter  in  regard  to  jnvenOe 
criminals.  As  to  the  use  of  trained  women  in  lunatic  asylums,  I  will  say  no 
more  at  present,  but  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  to  be  dealt  with  by  physiok)- 
gbts,  and  entrusted  to  time. 

**  Qentle  as  angels'  ministry, 
The  guiding  hand  of  love  should  be, 

Which  seeks  again  those  chords  to  bind 
Which  human  woo  hath  rent  apart,  — 

To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 
And  bind  snow  tho  broken  heart. 
The  hand  which  tunes  to  harmony 

The  cunning  harp  whose  strings  are  hren. 
Must  move  as  light  and  quietly 

As  that  meek  breath  of  summer  heaven 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody  ;  — 
And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul, 
Whilst  aught  of  rude  and  stem  control 

The  clouded  heart  can  deeply  feel, 
Is  welcome  as  the  odors  fanned 
From  some  unseen  and  flowering  land 

Around  the  weary  seaman's  keel ! " 

*  Of  the  Saltp«tri(-re,  Hoirard  saya  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (1776),  the  wbole  boose  **wss 
kept  clean  and  quiet  by  the  great  attention  of  the  religions  women  who  served  it  *,  but  It  was 
terribly  crowded,  containing  more  than  five  thoosand  poor,  sick,  and  insane  persons.'' 

Again :  "  Here  (at  Ghent)  is  a  foundation  belonging  to  the  B^guines  for  the  rcceplim  of 
twelve  men  who  are  insane,  and  fbr  sick  and  aged  women.  The  insane  have,  when  Rqatallt, 
assistance  Grom  their  own  sex  ;  and  the  tenderness  with  which  both  these  and  the  poor  wtmm 
are  treated  bj  the  Sisters,  gave  me  no  little  pleasure.** —JSTonNird  on  PrismUf  p.  14A. 
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PRISONS   AND  REFORMATORT   SCHOOI^. 

HowaTd,  —  well  named  the  Good,  —  when  inquiring  into  the  state  of  prisons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  found  many  of  those  in  France,  bad  as 
they  generally  were,  far  superior  to  those  in  our  own  country  ;  and  he  attributes 
it  to  the  employment  and  intervention  of  women  "in  a  manner,*'  he  says, 
"which  had  no  parallel  in  England.*'  In  Paris,  he  tells  us,  there  were  reli- 
gious women  "  authorized  to  take  care  that  the  sick  prisoners  were  properly 
attended  to  ;  and  who  furnished  the  felons  in  the  dungeons  with  clean  linen 
and  medicine,  and  performed  kind  offices  to  the  prisoners  in  general.*'  This, 
you  will  observe,  was  at  a  period  when  in  England  felons,  debtors,  and  untried 
prisoners,  were  dying  by  inches  of  filth,  and  disease,  and  despair. 

Forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Howard's  "  State  of  Prisons,"  what  was 
the  state  of  the  greatest  prison  in  England  ?  When  Elizabeth  Fry  ventured 
into  that  **  den  of  wild  beasts,"  as  it  was  called,  the  female  ward  in  Newgate, 
about  three  hundred  women  were  found  crammed  together,  begging,  swearing, 
drinking,  fighting,  gambling,  dancing,  and  dressing  up  in  men's  clothes,  and 
two  jailers  set  to  watch  them,  who  stood  jeering  at  the  door,  literally  afraid  to 
enter.  Elizabeth  Fry  would  haye  been  as  safe  in  the  men's  wards  as  among 
ker  own  sex  ;  she  would  certainly  have  exercised  there  an  influence  as  healing, 
M  benign,  as  redeeming  ;  but  she  did  well  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  then 
state  of  public  feeling,  to  confine  her  efforts  to  the  miserable  women.* 

In  the  General  Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  state  of  the  pris- 
ons in  Piedmont,  it  is  said  t 

"  It  is  an  indisputable  fiict  that  the  prisons  which  are  serred  by  the  Sisters 
are  the  best-ordered,  the  most  cleanly,  and  in  all  respects  the  best-regulated, 
in  the  country  ;  hence  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  number  should  be  increased  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  desirable  because,  where  the  Sisters  are  not  established,  the 
criminal  women  are  under  the  charge  of  jailers  of  the  other  sex,  which  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated." 

To  this  t  add  the  testimony  of  the  minister  himself,  fh)m  a  private  communi- 
cation. **  Not  only  have  we  experienced  the  advantage  of  employing  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  the  prisons,  in  the  supervision  of  the  details,  in  distributing  food, 
preparing  medicines,  and  nursing  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  ;  but  we  find  that 
the  influence  of  these  ladies  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  when  recovering  from 
rickness,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  leading  to  permanent 
reibrm  in  many  cases,  and  a  better  frame  of  mind  always  ;  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  we  have  given  them  every  encouragement." 

In  the  Reformatory  prison  at  Neudorf  is  an  experiment  which,  as  yet,  has 
only  had  a  three  years'  trial,  but  it  has  so  completely  succeeded  up  to  this  time, 
that  they  are  preparing  to  organize  eleven  other  prisons  on  the  same  plan. 
From  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the  government  officers,  I  could  under- 

*  The  act  of  parliament,  procured  through  Mrs.  Fry's  hifluence,  ordered  the  appointment  of 
natrons  and  female  officers  in  all  our  prisons }  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  their  proper 
training,  nor  are  the  qualifications  at  all  defined. 

My  idea  is,  that  besides  a  superior  order  of  female  superintendents,  we  should  have  lady  via- 
tton  also,  as  it  is  like  an  infusion  of  treth  life  and  energy  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  visiting 
tfloald  be  oonflued  to  the  female  irardf. 
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Stand  that  the  economy  of  the  administration  is  a  strong  recommendatioin,  u 
well  as  the  moral  success.  Its  origin  is  worth  mentioning.  It  began  by  the 
efforts  made  by  two  humane  ladies  to  find  a  refuge  for  those  wretched  creatures 
of  their  own  sex  who,  after  undergoing  their  term  of  punishment,  were  cast  out 
of  the  prisons.  These  ladies,  not  finding  at  hand  any  persons  prepared  to  carry 
out  their  views,  sent  to  France  for  two  women  of  a  religious  order  which  was 
founded  for  the  reformation  of  lost  and  depraved  women  ;  and  two  of  the  Sis- 
ters were  sent  from  Angers  accordingly.  After  a  while  this  small  institution 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  government  It  was  taken  in  hand  officially,  en- 
larged, and  organized  as  a  prison  as  well  as  a  penitentiary  ;  the  original  plan 
being  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  same  management  retained. 

At  the  time  that  I  visited  it,  this  prison  consisted  of  several  different  build- 
ings, and  a  large  garden  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  inmates  were  divided 
into  three  classes  completely  separated.  The  first  were  the  criminals,  the  most 
desperate  characters,  brought  there  from  the  prisons  at  Vienna,  and  the  veiy 
refuse  of  those  prisons.  They  had  been  brought  there  six  or  eight  at  a  time, 
fbttered  hand  and  foot,  and  guarded  by  soldiers  and  policemen. 

The  second  class,  drafted  from  the  first,  were  called  the  penitents  ;  thej  were 
allowed  to  assist  in  the  house,  to  cook,  and  to  wash,  and  to  work  in  the  garden, 
which  last  was  a  great  bopn.    There  were  more  than  fifty  of  this  class. 

The  third  class  were  the  voluntaries,  those  who,  when  their  term  of  punish- 
ment and  penitence  had  expired,  preferred  remaining  in  the  house,  and  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  They  were  employed  in  work  of  which  a  part  of  the  profit  was 
retained  for  their  benefit  There  were  about  twelve  or  fourteen  of  this  class. 
The  whole  number  of  criminals  then  in  the  prison  exceeded  two  hundred,  and 
they  expected  more  the  next  day. 

To  manage  these  unhappy,  disordered,  perverted  creatures,  there  were  twelve 
women,  assisted  by  three  chaplains,  a  surgeon,  and  a  physician  ;  none  of  the 
men  resided  in  the  house,  but  visited  it  every  day.  The  soldiers  and  police  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  sent  in  the  first  instance  as  guards  and  jailers,  had  been  dis- 
missed. The  dignity,  good  sense,  patience,  and  tenderness,  of  this  female  board 
of  management  were  extraordinary.  The  ventilation  and  the  cleanliness  were 
perfect,  while  the  food,  beds,  and  furniture,  were  of  the  very  coarsest  kind. 
The  medical  supervision  was  important,  where  there  was  as  much  disease — of 
frightful  physical  disease  —  as  there  was  of  moral  disease,  crime  and  miseiy. 
There  was  a  surgeon  and  physician,  who  visited  daily.  There  was  a  dispensary 
under  the  care  of  two  Sisters,  who  acted  as  chief  nurses  and  apothecaries.  One 
of  these  was  busy  with  the  sick,  the  other  went  round  with  me.  She  was  a 
little,  active  woman,  not  more  than  two  or  three  and  thirty,  with  a  most  cheer- 
ful face,  and  bright,  kind,  dark  eyes.  She  had  been  two  years  in  the  prison, 
and  had  previously  received  a  careful  training  of  five  years  —  three  years  in  the 
general  duties  of  her  vocation,  and  two  years  of  medical  training.  She  spoke 
with  great  intelligence  of  the  differences  of  individual  temperament,  requiring 
a  different  medical  and  moral  treatment. 

The  Sister  who  superintended  the  care  of  the  criminals  was  the  oldest  I  saw, 
and  she  was  bright-looking  also.  The  Superior,  who  presided  over  the  whole 
establishment,  had  a  serious  look,  and  a  pale,  careworn,  but  perlfectly  mUd  and 
dignified,  face. 

The  difference  between  the  countenances  of  those  criminals  who  had  lately 
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arrived,  and  those  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  class  of  penitents,  was  ex- 
traordinary. The  first  were  either  stapid,  gross,  and  vacant,  or  absolutely 
frightful  from  the  predominance  of  evil  propensities.  The  latter  were  at  least 
hamanixed. 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that  so  small  a  number  of  women  could 
manage  such  a  set  of  wild  and  wicked  creatures,  the  answer  was,  *'  If  we  want 
assistance,  we  shall  have  it ;  but  it  is  as  easy,  with  our  system,  to  manage  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  as  one  hundred  or  fifty.*'  She  then  added,  devoutly ^ 
"  The  power  is  not  in  ourselves  ;  it  is  granted  from  above."  It  was  plain  that 
she  had  the  most  perfect  faith  in  that  power,  and  in  the  text  which  declared  all 
things  possible  to  fitith. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  men  and  women  were  acting  together ; 
that  in  all  the  regulations,  religious  and  sanitary,  there  was  mutual  aid,  mutual 
respect,  an  interchange  of  experience  ;  but  the  women  were  subordinate  only 
to  the  chief  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  the  internal  administration 
rested  with  them.* 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  masters  at  the  best  of  all  our  reformatory 
schools,  that  at  Redhill,  was  the  subject  discussed  in  a  recent  meeting  of  benev- 
olent and  intelligent  men,  interested  in  this  institution.  I  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent I  heard  the  qualifications  for  a  master  to  be  set  over  these  unhappy  little 
delinquents  thus  described :  He  must  have  great  tenderness  and  kindness  of 
heart,  great  power  of  calling  forth  and  sympathizing  with  the  least  manifesta- 
tions of  goodness  or  hopefulness  ;  quick  perception  of  character  ;  great  firm- 
ness, and  judgment,  and  command  of  temper  ;  skill  in  some  handicraft,  as  car- 
pentering and  gardening  ;  a  dignified  or  at  least  attractive  presence,  and  good 
manners,  —  the  personal  qualities  and  appearance  being  found  of  consequence 
to  impress  the  boys  with  respect  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  all  these  rare  and 
admirable  qualities,  some  of  which  God  has  given  in  a  larger  degree  to  the 
woman  and  others  to  the  man,  might  be  found  combined  in  one  man  ;  but  such 
a  man  has  not  yet  been  met  with,  and  many  such  would  hardly  be  found  for  a 
stipend  of  thirty  pounds  or  forty  pounds  a  year.  Then,  in  this  dilemma,  in- 
stead of  insisting  on  a  combination  of  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  qualifica- 
tions in  one  person,  might  it  not  be  possible,  by  associating  some  well-educated 
and  well-trained  women  in  the  administration  of  these  schools,  to  produce  the 
required  influences  —  the  tenderness,  the  sympathy,  the  superior  manners,  and 
refined  deportment,  on  one  hand,  and  the  firmness  and  energy,  the  manly  gov- 
ernment, and  skill  in  handicrafts  and  gardening,  on  the  other?  This  solution 
was  not  proposed  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  ;  it  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  any  one  present ;  and  yet,  is  it  not  worth  consideration  ?  At  all  events,  I 
must  express  my  conviction  that,  going  on  as  they  are  now  doing,  without  the 
oombination  of  those  influences  which  ought  to  represent  in  such  a  community 
the  maternal  and  sisterly,  as  well  as  the  paternal  and  fraternal,  relations  of  the 
home,  their  efforts  will  be  in  vain ;   their  admirable  institution  will  fall  to 

*  I  hope  It  will  be  remembered  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  essay,  that  I  am  not  arguing  fbr 
•07  particular  system  of  administration,  or  discipline,  or  kind  or  degree  of  punishment ;  but 
merely  for  this  principle,  that,  whatever  the  system  selected  as  the  best,  it  should  be  carried  oat 
I17  a  due  admixture  of  female  influence  and  management  combined  with  the  man*i  govern 

BBOt. 
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pieces  sooner  or  later,  and  people  will  attribate  such  a  result  to  every  poniUt 
oaose  except  the  real  one. 

When  I  was  at  Turin,  I  Tisited  an  institution  for  the  redemption  of  "  iuiforta> 
nate  girls"  (as  they  call  themseWes,*  poor  creatures  !)  which  appeared  to  ma 
peculiarly  successful.  I  did  not  consider  it  perfect,  nor  could  all  its  details  be 
imitated  here.  Yet  some  of  the  natural  principles,  recognized  and  carried  out, 
appeared  to  me  most  important  It  seemed  to  have  achieved  for  female  victims 
and  delinquents  what  Mettrai  has  done  for  those  of  the  other  sex. 

This  institution  (called  at  Turin  il  Refuffio,  the  Beft^)  was  founded  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  "  good  Christian,"  whose  name  was  not  given  to  me,  but 
who  still  lives,  a  very  old  man.  When  his  means  were  exhausted,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  Marquise  de  Barol,  who  has  from  that  time  devoted  her  life,  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  possessions,  to  the  objects  of  this  institution. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fryf  there  may  be  found  a  letter  which  Madame  de 
Barol  addressed  to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  institution  and  its  objects,  when  it 
had  existed  for  three  or  four  years  only.  The  letter  is  dated  1820,  and  is  very 
interesting.  Madame  de  Barol  told  me  candidly,  in  1855,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement she  had  made  mistakes  ;  she  had  been  too  severe.  It  had  required 
twenty  years  of  reflection,  experience,  and  the  most  able  assistance,  to  work  oat 
her  purposes. 

The  institution  began  on  a  small  scale,  with  few  inmates.  It  now  covers  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  several  ranges  of  buildings  for  various  departments, 
all  connected,  and  yet  most  carefully  separated.  There  are  several  distinct  gar- 
dens enclosed  by  these  buildings,  and  the  green  trees  and  flowers  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  cheerfulness  to  the  whole. 

There  is,  first,  a  refuge  fur  casual  and  extreme  wretchedness.  A  cerUficate 
from  a  priest  or  a  physician  is  required,  but  often  dispensed  with.  I  saw  a 
child  brought  into  this  place  by  its  weeping  and  despairing  mother  —  a  child 
about  ten  years  old,  and  in  a  fearful  state.  There  was  no  certificate  in  this 
case,  but  the  wretched  little  creature  was  taken  in  at  once.  There  is  an  infir- 
mary, admirably  managed  by  a  good  physician  and  two  medical  Sisters  of  a 
religious  order.  There  are  also  convalescent  wards.  These  parts  of  the  build* 
ing  are  kept  separate,  and  the  inmates  carefully  classed,  all  the  younger  patients 
being  in  a  separate  ward. 

In  the  penitentiary  and  schools,  forming  the  second  department,  the  young 
girls  and  children  are  kept  distinct  from  the  elder  ones,  and  those  who  had 
lately  entered  from  the  others.  I  saw  about  twenty  girls  under  the  age  of  fi^ 
teen,  but  only  a  few  together  in  one  room.  Only  a  few  were  tolerably  handsome; 
many  looked  intelligent  and  kindly.  In  one  of  these  rooms  I  found  a  tame  thrash 
hopping  about,  and  I  remember  a  girl  with  a  soft  fece  crumbling  some  bread  for  it, 
saved  from  her  dinner.  Reading,  writing,  plain  work,  and  embroidery,  are  taught; 
also  cooking  and  other  domestic  work.  A  certain  number  assisted  by  rotation  in 
the  large,  lightsome  kitchens  and  the  general  service  of  the  house,  but  not  till 
they  had  been  there  some  months,  and  had  received  badges  for  good  conduct. 
There  are  three  gradations  of  these  badges  of  merit,  earned  by  various  tenns 

*  If  yoa  ask  a  good-looking  girl  in  an  hospital,  or  the  inflnnary  of  a  workhooae,  what  la  hm 
condition  of  life,  she  will  perhaps  answer,  "  If  you  please,  ma*am,  I  'm  an  unlbrtaDafee  gfri,"  la 
a  tone  of  languid  indifference,  as  if  it  were  a  profession  like  any  other. 

t  Vol.  U.,  p.  89. 
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of  probation.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  theee  badges  were  worn  with 
pltasore.  Whenever  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  little  bits  of  red  or  blue  rib- 
bon attached  to  the  dress,  and  smiled  approbation,  I  was  met  by  a  responsive 
•mile,  somethnes  by  a  deep,  modest  blush.  The  third  and  highest  order  uf 
merit,  which  was  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  steady  industry  during  three 
years  at  least,  conferred  the  privilege  of  entering  an  order  destined  to  nurse  tlie 
sick  in  the  infirmary,  or  entrusted  to  keep  order  in  the  small  classes.  They  had 
also  a  still  higher  privilege.  And  now  I  come  to  a  part  of  the  institution  which 
excited  my  strongest  sympathy  and  admiration.  Appended  to  it  is  an  infant 
hospital  for  the  children  of  the  very  lowest  orders  —  children  bom  diseased  or 
deformed,  or  maimed  by  accidents,  —  epileptic,  or  crippled.  In  this  hospital 
were  thirty-two  poor,  suffering  infants,  carefully  tended  by  such  of  the  penitents 
as  had  earned  this  privilege.  On  a  rainy  day  I  found  these  poor  little  things 
taking  their  daily  exercise  in  a  long  airy  corridor.  Over  the  clean  shining  floor 
was  spread  temporarily  a  piece  of  coarse  gray  drugget,  that  their  feet  might  not 
slip  ;  and  so  they  were  led  along,  creeping,  crawling,  or  trying  to  walk  or  run, 
with  bandaged  heads  and  limbH,  carefully  and  tenderly  helped  and  watched  by 
the  nurses,  who  were  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  religious 
Sisters  already  mentioned. 

There  is  a  good  dispensary,  well  supplied  with  common  medicines,  and  served 
by  a  well-instructed  Sister  of  Charity,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  inmates  whom 
ahe  had  trained. 

Any  inmate  is  free  to  leave  the  Refuge  whenever  she  pleases,  and  may  be  re- 
oeived  a  second  time,  but  not  a  third  time. 

I  was  told  that  when  these  girls  leave  the  institution,  after  a  probation  of 
three  or  four  years,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  good  places  as  serr- 
ants,  cooks,  washerwomen,  and  even  nurses  ;  but  all  do  not  leave  it.  Those 
who,  after  a  residence  of  six  years,  preferred  to  remain,  might  do  so.  They 
were  devoted  to  a  religious  and  laborious  life,  and  lived  in  a  part  of  the  building 
which  had  a  sort  of  conventual  sanctity  and  seclusion.  They  are  styled  '*  le$ 
Madeleines  '*  (Magdalens).  I  saw  sixteen  of  such,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  them.  They  were  all  superior  in  countenance  and  organization, 
and  belonged  apparently  to  a  better  class.  They  were  averse  to  reentering  the 
world,  had  been  disgusted  and  humiliated  by  their  bitter  experience  of  vice,  and 
disliked  or  were  unfitted  for  servile  occupations.  They  had  a  manufactory  of 
artificial  flowers,  were  skilful  embroiderers  and  needlewomen,  and  supported 
themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  work.  They  were  no  longer  objects  of  pity 
or  dependent  on  charity  ;  they  had  become  objects  of  respect,  and  more  than 
respect,  of  reverence.  One  of  them,  who  had  a  talent  for  music,  Madame  de 
Barol  had  caused  to  be  properly  instructed  ;  she  was  the  organist  of  the  chapel 
and  the  music-mistress  ;  she  had  taught  several  of  her  companions  to  sing.  A 
piano  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  they  executed  a  little  concert  for  us : 
everything  was  done  easily  and  quietly,  without  effort  or  display.  When  I 
looked  in  the  &ces  of  these  young  women,  —  the  eldest  was  not  more  than  thirty, 
—so  serene,  so  healthful,  and  in  some  instances  so  dignified,  I  Ibund  it  difficult 
to  recall  the  depth  of  misery,  degradation,  and  disease,  out  of  which  they  had 
risen. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  was  about  one  hundred  and  fbrty,  without 
reckoning  the  thirty-two  sick  children.    Madame  de  Barol  said  that  this  iniknt 
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hospital  was  a  most  efficient  means  of  thorough  reform  :  it  called  out  what  wis 
best  in  the  disposition  of  the  penitents,  and  was  indeed  a  test  of  the  oharaoter 
nnd  temper.* 

If  this  institution  had  been  more  in  the  country,  and  if  some  of  the  penitents 
(or  patients),  whose  robust  physique  seemed  to  require  it,  could  have  been  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  work  in  the  open  air,  such  as  gardening,  keeping  cows  or 
jMiultry,  etc.,  I  should  have  considered  the  arrangements,  for  a  Catholic  coun- 
try, perfect.  They  are  calculated  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical convalescence  ;  early  rising  ;  regular,  active,  useful  employment ;  thor- 
ough cleanliness ;  the  strictest  order  ;  an  even,  rather  cool,  temperature ; 
abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air  ;  and,  more  than  these,  religious  hope  wisely 
and  kindly  cultivated  ;  companionship,  cheerfulness,  and  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  sympathetic  and  benevolent  affections. 

If  these  conditions  could  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  female  penitentiaries  at 
home,  I  think  failure  would  be  less  common;  but,  since  the  difficulty  of  redemp- 
tion is  found  to  be  so  great,  should  we  not  take  the  more  thought  fbr  preven- 
tion 7  Among  the  causes  of  the  evil  are  some  which  I  should  not  like  to  touch 
upon  here ;  but  there  are  others,  and  not  the  least  important,  which  may  be 
discussed  without  offence.  The  small  payment  and  the  limited  sphere  of  em- 
ployment allotted  to  the  women  of  the  working-classes  are  mentioned  by  a  com- 
petent witness  as  one  of  the  causes  of  vice  leading  to  crime.  "  Much  I  believe 
would  be  done  towards  securing  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex,  and  therefbre 
towards  the  general  diminution  of  profligacy,  if  the  practical  injustice  were  put 
an  end  to  by  which  women  are  excludeil  from  many  kinds  of  employment  fat 
which  they  are  naturally  qualified.  The  general  monopoly  which  the  members 
of  the  stronger  sex  have  established  for  themselves,  is  surely  most  unjust,  and, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  injustice,  recoils  on  its  perpetrators."!  The  same  writer 
observes,  in  another  place :  "  The  payment  for  the  labor  of  fbmales  in  this  coun- 
try is  often  so  small  as  to  demand,  for  obtaining  an  honest  living,  a  g^reater 
power  of  endurance  and  self-control  than  can  reasonably  be  expected." 

*  The  above  accoant  of  the  PenitenUary  at  Turin  is  firom  memoranda  made  on  the  ipot,  and 
from  verbal  information  in  November,  1865. 

I  have  since  received  (while  this  sheet  is  going  through  the  press)  a  letter  ftxxn  a  very  aooom 
plished  and  benevolent  ecclcsiiutic,  containing  some  (Urthcr  particulars  relative  to  Madame  dB 
llarol's  InHtitution.    It  appears  that  the  number  of  inmates  is  at  present  tiro  hundred. 

The  Rcftige  itself,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  were  purchased  bj  the  govemm«it,  after 
Madame  dc  Barol  hail  exi)ended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  original  arrangementa.  The  gov- 
emmcnt  granted  10,000fr.  a  year  to  the  necessary  expcnsv.s,  and  have  since  made  over  the  Pen- 
itentiary to  the  Commonalty  of  Turin  ;  but  the  hospital  fur  the  children,  and  the  convent  with  the 
gardens  adjoining,  have  been  erected  on  land  belonging  to  Madame  dc  Ban^  and  at  her  tole 
expense.  Tlic  Infant  hospital  contains  eighty  beds.  The  whole  institution  If  managed  bj 
Madame  de  Barol,  and  she  has  the  entire  control  of  the  funds  which  the  citgr  haa  placed  at  her 
disposal,  in  addition  to  those  contributed  ny  herbelf. 

t  On  Crime,  its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies,  by  F.  HiU,  p.  86. 
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BY  YIKCENZO  BOTTA .♦ 
Late  ProfaMor  of  PhiloMphj  in  the  CoUegee  of  Sirdinit. 


Thi  system  of  public  instruction  in  Sardinia  embraces  three  degrees 
or  departments,  viz. :  I.  Primary  Instruction.  II.  Secondary  Instruc- 
tioD.    IIL  Superior  Instruction. 

L      PRIMABT  iNSTBUCnON. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction  includes  the  infant  asylums  and 
the  common  schools,  both  inferior  and  superior,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Infa>*t  Astluhs. — The  first  infant  asylum  in  Sardinia  was  founded  in 
Turin  in  1825,  by  private  benevolence.  Since  1841,  these  institutions 
have  rapidly  increased  under  the  direction  of  private  individuals  and 
•BBodations,  and  they  now  number  eighty,  and  contain  about  ten  thou- 
sand children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  gratuitously  admitted,  instructed 
and  fed ;  they  are  brought  to  the  school  early  in  the  morning,  and  taken 
home  late  in  the  evening.  They  arc  admitted  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  can  remain  in  the  asylum  until  they  reach  the  age  of  six  or  seven. 

The  programme  of  instruction  consists  of  three  parts,  corresponding  to 
the  three  classes  into  which  the  pupils  are  divided.  In  the  first  clan 
they  are  taught  to  pronounce  their  own  names,  to  recite  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  first  part  of  the  catechism.  They  are 
also  taught  numeration,  with  the  simplest  problems  of  mental  arithme- 
tic, with  mechanical  illustrations;  the  first  nine  numeral  figures,  the 
names  of  portions  of  the  human  body  and  of  other  objects  adapted  to 
their  comprehension.  They  read  the  vowels  and  the  simplest  syllabic 
combinations.  In  the  second  clou  the  teaching  of  prayers  and  of  the 
catechism  is  continued,  with  sacred  narratives ;  more  advanced  exercises 
in  arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  are  given,  syllables  are  continued,  en- 
tire words  read,  and  names  of  various  productions  of  nature  and  art  are 
learned.  In  the  third  elate  the  studies  of  the  preceding  classes  are  con- 
tinued and  amplified,  with  the  addition  of  sacred  history,  rudiments  of 
fractions,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  reading  and  composition  of 
phrases,  singing,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  infant  asylums  are  sustained  entirely  by  private  subscriptions,  by 
sabsidies  from  the  municipalities,  or  by  donations  firom  other  charitable 
institutions.  The  government  has  the  right  of  inspection  and  some  de- 
gree of  direction.  The  teachers,  who  for  the  most  part  are  women,  are 
required  to  have  the  certificate  of  capacity  firom  the  appointed  authorities. 

*  ProC  BotU  ie  the  author,  In  connection  with  Dr.  Parole,  of  an  elaborate  treatiae  on  PabUo 
Inatractloo  In  Oennaof,—"  Del  Publico  Inaegnamento  in  Oermania.  Ttarlu,1851.  1092  pp 
No.  y—IVoL.  III.,  No.  2.]— 33. 
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GoiTMON  Schools. — In  1772,  a  decree  was  published  establishing  pn> 
mary  schools,  but  with  the  sole  object  of  preparing  boys  for  the  Latin 
schools,  and  they  were  strictly  confined  to  the  study  of  the  first  elements 
of  the  Italian  language.  The  occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  republican 
gOTemmcnt  of  France,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  gave  a  decided 
impulse  to  popular  instruction.  Every  township  was  compelled  to  estab- 
lish a  common  school  for  boys,  in  order  to  give  to  them  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  in  the  fii*st  elements  of  Italian,  Latin,  and  French 
grammar.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  former  government  in  1814,  all 
the  laws  and  provisions  which  had  been  made  were  abolished,  and  pub- 
lic education  was  again  entirely  neglected,  and  regarded  as  revolutionary 
and  dangerous.  After  the  revolution  of  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reestablish  the  public  schools,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  which  aU  the 
chief  boroughs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  townships  were  obliged  to 
support  free  schools  for  teaching  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
christian  doctrine,  and  the  elements  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  owing 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  government  and  to  the  inability  of  its  officers^ 
this  decree  was  neutralized,  and  little  progress  was  made. 

Meanwhile  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  pedagogical  questions  had 
assumed  a  new  importance,  and  were  treated  in  their  social  and  political 
aspects  by  men  of  the  highest  ability.  In  Sardinia  the  opposition  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  infant  asylums  and  popular  schools  had  united  all  the  lib- 
erals, who  considered  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  first  step  toward 
independence,  and  who  labored  for  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  lore 
of  country  and  love  of  freedom  could  inspire.  Under  their  combined 
influence,  the  government  was  obliged  to  make  many  provisions  for  the 
improvement  and  the  extension  of  popular  schools,  and  in  1814,  estab- 
lished at  Turin  the  first  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  others  in  different  cities. 

The  constitution  granted  in  1848  to  the  Sardinian  states  by  Charles 
Albert,  began  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  securing  po- 
litical freedom,  produced  a  happy  necessity  of  a  new  and  better  system 
of  public  education.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  law  published  in  the 
same  year,  which  again  provided  for  a  free  school  in  every  township,  and 
furnished  a  new  programme  and  better  methods  for  popular  instruction. 

According  to  this  organization  the  common  schools  are  divided  into 
the  inferior  and  superior.  Each  township  is  obliged  to  establish  and  sup- 
port at  least  one  inferior  school ;  and  none  can  establish  a  Latin  school 
if  it  has  not  provided  for  a  superior  common  school. 

The  Infekior  Common  Schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  of 
which  has  a  course  of  one  year.  In  the  first  year  the  children  are 
taught  spelling,  reading,  exercises  of  nomenclature  from  the  first  read- 
ing book,  vowels  and  syllables  first  copied  from  the  slate,  and  afler- 
ward  written  from  dictation;  numeration  and  calculation  on  the  nu- 
meral frame,  figures  as  high  as  one  hundred;  geometrical  definitions 
and  the  drawing  of  right  and  curved  lines,  circles,  and  polygons,  the 
first  part  of  the  catechism,  and  narratives  fi'om  sacred  history,  hk 
the  9ec<md  year  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  Italian  language^  tliiD 
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first  parts  of  speech  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs ;  they  pass  to  the  sec- 
ond reading  book,  into  exercises  in  Italian,  and  go  through  the  simplest 
rules  of  arithmetic  with  numbers  as  high  as  ten  thousand.  They  con- 
tinue the  study  and  drawing  of  geometrical  figures,  plain  and  solid,  the 
measure  of  squares  and  rectangles,  parallelograms  and  triangles ;  exer- 
cises in  the  catechism  and  sacred  history. 

The  Sardinian  states  contain  a  population  of  about  five  millions.  The 
Continental  Kingdom  is  divided  into  39  provinces,  which  arc  subdivided 
into  2720  townships.  In  these  in  1848,  there  were  8829  inferior  public 
schools;  and  in  1856,  5622.  The  island  of  Sardinia  has  a  population  of 
448,112,  with  only  6325  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  private  inferior  schools  is  four  hundred  and  ninety  ;  the 
cost  of  the  public  inferior  schools  exceeds  two  millions  of  francs,  of 
which  one  million  and  a  half  is  given  by  the  townships  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  schools,  and  the  remainder  by  private  donations  or 
charitable  institutions.  The  government  gives  about  125  thousand 
firancs,  to  be  divided  among  the  poorer  townships.  The  townships  are 
obliged  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  if  they 
fiul  in  this,  the  government  itself  imposes  upon  them  the  necessary  tax. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  number  about  six  thousand.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  municipalities  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  scholas- 
tic authorities ;  from  which  they  must  receive  the  certificate  of  capacity. 
Their  salaries  are  different  according  to  the  different  townships  in  which 
they  are  appointed. 

The  Prixart  Superior  Schools  complete  the  system  of  popular 
instruction.  They  are  divided  also  into  two  courses  of  one  year  each,  so  that 
a  complete  course  occupies  four  years.  These  schools  have  all  been  or- 
ganized since  1848.  Though  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  townships 
to  establish  the  superior  schools,  yet  in  1856,  we  find  289  of  these  insti- 
tations  sustained  entirely  by  them. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  superior  school  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  the 
third  part  of  the  catechism,  the  continuation  of  sacred  history,  the  analy- 
sis of  propositions,  definitions  of  analyzed  objects,  short  compositions 
of  narratives  and  letters,  exercises  in  caligraphy,  measures  of  cubes, 
parallelopipeds,  prisms,  and  pyramids,  the  drawing  of  circles  and  of 
curves  used  in  drawing  solids,  and  the  study  of  the  map  of  the  world ; 
the  division  of  the  earth,  a  general  knowledge  of  Europe,  a  particular 
knowledge  of  Italy,  especially  of  Sardinia ;  calculation  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, and  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In  the  second 
year  the  instruction  in  the  catechism  is  concluded ;  sacred  history  con- 
tinued with  the  history  of  the  church,  syntax  of  phrases  and  periods, 
and  grammatical  rules  applied  to  the  works  of  some  of  the  Italian  class- 
ical writers,  narratives  from  the  history  of  Italy ;  the  measure  of  spheres, 
cones  and  cylinders,  the  principal  figures  of  geometry ;  the  particular 
geography  of  Europe,  the  elements  of  physical  science  applied  to  the 
uses  of  life,  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the 
principal  phenomena  of  nature. 

LfiniOB  AKD  SuriRioB  Pbdcabt  Schools  for  Qibia.— '\3ii^^  ^^  «^ 
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solute  goYemment  the  education  of  women  was  not  onlj  entirely  ne^eGl^ 
ed,  but  considered  superfluous  and  even  dangerous.  Before  1848,  there 
were  no  institutions  of  learning  for  the  daughters  of  the  people,  and 
those  of  the  aristocracy  received  in  the  nunneries  only  a  limited  degree 
of  instruction,  pernicious  in  its  efifects  and  inmioral  in  many  of  its  re 
suits.  After  that  time,  the  schools  for  the  education  of  girls  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied, and  in  1856  the  number  of  inferior  schools  exceeded  2792,  and 
the  superior  65.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  private  schools  estab- 
lished to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  nunneries.  Since  1848,  all  the 
schools  and  the  nunneries  regarded  as  schools,  have  been  submitted  to 
the  control  of  the  government,  and  the  teachers  obliged  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation from  its  oflicers  and  to  obtain  their  certiflcate. 

In  the  inferior  schooU  for  girls  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic  and  of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  catechism.  In  Uu 
Buperior^  writing,  grammar,  domestic  book-keeping,  composition,  geog- 
raphy, ancient  and  modem  history,  and  christian  doctrine. 

The  teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes : — instructresses,  teachen 
properly  so  called,  and  assistants.  The  two  former  are  obh'ged  to  pais 
an  examination  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  government  Since 
1850,  many  municipalities  and  private  associations  have  founded  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  able  teachers  of  the  schools  for  giria 
Custom,  if  not  law,  prescribes  men  for  instructors  of  boys,  and  women 
for  girls ;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  infant  asylums. 

There  are  also  popvlar  schools  for  adults  supported  by  the  municipal- 
ities or  by  private  philanthropy.  They  are  open  for  the  day,  the  eve- 
ning, or  on  Sunday,  and  arc  either  elementary  or  superior.  In  the  firat 
they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  Italian,  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  We  And  these  elementary  schools  in  almost  all 
the  townships  of  the  average  population.  The  superior  schools  of  this 
class  arc  found  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  Italian  grammar,  constitutional  rights  and  duties,  civil  laws 
most  in  practical  use,  geography  and  history,  domestic  and  rural  ecaor 
omy,  public  and  private  hygiene,  arithmetic  applied  to  mdustry  and 
commerce,  book-keeping,  the  principles  of  geometry  applied  to  agri- 
culture, arts  and  trades,  linear  drawing,  and  the  elements  of.  natonl 
sciences. 

In  roganl  to  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools,  the  teadn 
ers  are  desired  to  follow  the  laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  best  schools  the  method  of  Pestalozzi  is  adopted,  which  rests  on 
the  following  basis: — 1st  Religion,  the  univcr.«yil  principle,  and  common 
to  all  the  branches  of  education.  2d.  Morals  and  logic,  the  prominent 
principle  of  method.  3d.  Education  of  man  considered  in  his  totality, 
and  harmonious  nature.  4th.  Full  development  of  the  faculties,  peculiar 
dispositions  and  individualities  of  each  pupil.  5th.  Union  and  order  of 
the  faculties  and  of  the  different  departments  of  learning.  6th.  Method 
of  education  entirely  positive.  7th.  Intuition^  principal  basis  and  meant 
of  instruction.     8th.   Gradation  of  all  the  branches  of  education.    9th. 
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UmoQ  of  the  elements  of  both  domestic  and  public  education.  10th. 
Hunan  life  considered  as  essential  and  universal  means  of  education.  It 
is  also  recommended  to  the  teachers  to  lead  their  pupils  to  self-instruc- 
tion, to  avoid  every  thing  which  can  overcharge  and  confuse  their  mem- 
ory, and  to  aid  them  in  the  gradual  development  of  their  faculties.  Inter- 
nal perception  and  observation  ought  to  precede  the  analysis  of  the  objects 
which  are  to  be  taught ;  reading  and  writing  ought  to  be  considered  as 
means,  not  as  an  object  of  instruction ;  language  as  expression  of  human 
thought,  and  arithmetic  as  expression  of  human  reasoning ;  the  passage 
horn,  the  simplest  and  easiest  ideas  to  more  complex  and  difficult  ones  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  pedagogy. 

Normal  Schools. — These  are  called  schools  of  method,  as  their  object 
is  to  teach  the  method  of  instruction.  The  first  school  of  this  class  was 
founded  in  1844,  for  those  who  were  afterward  to  become  professors  of 
method  and  to  preside  over  schools  for  teachers.  This  school  belongs  to  the 
university  of  Turin,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  elsewhere.  In  1845  special 
schools  for  teachers  were  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, and  their  course  is  limited  to  the  three  months  of  autumnal  vaca- 
tions They  are  inferior  and  superior  as  they  give  instruction  to  the 
teachers  of  these  different  classes.  In  the  inferior  schools  of  method 
there  are  three  courses  given  by  a  professor  and  by  two  assistants ;  the 
former  teaches  method,  the  latter  the  objects  of  primary  instruction.  The 
teachers  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  certificate  of  capacity  are  obliged 
to  attend  these  schools,  and  aflcr  their  course  to  pass  an  examination. — 
The  superior  schools  were  first  opened  in  1850;  they  last  four  months 
and  give  an  instruction  appropriate  to  their  object  Since  1845  about  150 
of  these  temporary  schools  have  been  opened.  The  professors  are  appointed 
by  the  government,  under  whose  direction  and  control  these  schools  are. 
They  are  supported  however  by  the  provinces  and  townships,  the  local 
authorities  of  which  have  desired  their  establishment  in  the  districts. 

We  find  also  in  many  cities  schools  of  method  for  instruction  of  the 
teachers  of  girls ;  they  are  entirely  supported  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Their  programme  is  different  in  dififerent  cities,  extending  in  some  only 
through  three  or  four  months,  in  others  during  the  year,  and  one  in 
Turin  has  a  course  of  three  years. 

'  The  cost  of  all  the  primary  instruction,  inferior  and  superior,  including 
the  schools  of  method,  was  in  the  year  1856,  of  3,557,212  francs.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  was  843,227  or 
288,640  boys  and  139,687  girls;  and  in  the  summer  120,520  boys,  and 
79,026  giris. 

GovEKNMENT  OF  THB  PRIMARY  ScHOOLS. — All  the  schools  which  we 
have  now  described  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  by  a  general  Board  of  elementary  education,  by  pro- 
Tincial  Boards,  inspectors  and  local  superintendents.  The  general  Board 
is  presided  over  by  the  general  inspector  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the 
primary  instruction,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  members,  taken  from 
the  university  of  Turin.    1.  Professor    of  method.     2.  Professor  of 
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philosophy.  8.  Professor  of  belles-lettres.  4.  Professor  of  DUitheinaiic& 
K.  Professor  of  natural  sciences.  6.  Professor  of  religion,  in  the  national 
college  of  the  same  city.  To  this  Board  belongs  the  general  direction  of 
all  the  primary  and  normal  schools  of -the  kingdom,  and  under  their  an- 
thority,  provincial  boards  are  instituted  in  all  the  provinces.  These  are 
composed  of  the  royal  superintendent  of  the  province,  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  the  province,  of  the  provincial  inspector  of  the  pri- 
mary instruction,  of  two  professors  of  the  college  of  the  city,  of  a  Dormal 
teacher,  and  of  two  members  of  the  provincial  council  These  provincial 
boards,  the  inspectors,  and  the  local  superintendents,  who  reside  in  all  the 
central  townships,  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  schools  of  the 
townships,  the  provinces,  and  the  central  authority. 

No  one  can  teach  in  the  primar}-  schools,  either  public  or  private, 
without  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  government,  given  on  the 
authority  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  students  of 
the  nonnal  schools.  The  government  upon  the  nomination  of  the  gene- 
ral board  appoints  the  provincial  inspectors,  whose  salary  however  is  paid 
by  the  j>rovinccs.  The  municipalities  nominate  the  teachers  of  their  schools 
from  among  those  who  received  the  certificate  of  capacity  ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment to  be  valid  must  be  confirmed  by  the  provincial  board. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of  the  primary  and  normal 
schools  of  Sardinia;  the  system  introduced  in  1848  must  be  considered 
as  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  former  institutions,  and  the  country 
during  the  short  period  since  its  establishment  has  been  greatly  benefit- 
ed. Yet  experience  has  proved  the  system  defective  in  some  points,  and 
the  liberal  party  of  the  country  is  earnestly  engaged  in  preparing  new 
refonns,  which  are  re<]\iired  by  the  conditions  of  the  people.  Among 
these  reforms  it  is  proposed : 

1st  To  reduce  the  administration  to  a  more  simple  system ;  and  the 
Parliament  had  recently  under  consideration  a  new  bill  to  this  eflTect* 
2d.  To  enforce  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school — 
as  in  the  present  system  there  is  great  negligence  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
considered  as  a  necessarj'-  step  for  securing  the  ft-ee  institutions  of  the 
country,  to  provide  by  legal  force  for  the  education  of  the  people.  3d.  To 
establish  better  normal  schools,  with  a  course  of  two  years  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  inferior  school,  and  of  three  years  for  the  teachers  of  the  supe- 
rior school.  4th.  To  declare  teachers  functionaries  of  the  state,  and  after 
having  taught  for  thirty  years  to  be  provided  with  a  competent  pension 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  5th.  To  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  pro- 
fession. 6th.  To  oblige  the  townships  to  establish  not  only  inferior, 
but  superior  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls ;  besides  Sunday  and  eveiung 
schools  for  the  adults. 

II.     Secondary  Instruction. 

The   secondary  schools  are   divided   into   the  classical   and   UohiM' 


*  See  page  69,  for  recent  revision  of  School  Sjstem. 
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eoL  In  the  former  the  students  are  taught  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages  and  literatures,  and  the  elements  of  philosophy  and  science, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  universitj.  In  the  latter  the 
elementary  course  of  instruction  is  continued,  and  the  students  prepared 
for  the  exercise  of  the  dififcrent  professions,  for  which  the  university 
makes  no  special  provision. 

Secondary  Classical  Schools. — To  this  department  of  instruction  be- 
long,— 1st,  The  Ihthlie  Latin  Schools.  2d,  The  Royal  Colleges,  8d, 
The  National  ColUges, 

Public  Latin  Scuools — are  those  in  which,  w^ithout  being  supported 
by  the  government^  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Latin  course  is  given  with 
the  course  of  philosophy  and  science.  They  are  also  called  municipal 
colleges^  and  are  complete  when  their  programme  embraces  besides  the 
four  classes  of  the  primary  school,  three  courses  of  Latin  grammar,  two  of 
ihetoric,  and  two  of  philosophy.  They  are  incomplete^  if  the  courses  of 
ihetoric,  or  even  of  philosophy  are  omitted.  The  municipal  colleges,  either 
complete  or  incomplete,  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  but  the 
professors  and  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  government,  which  directs 
their  instruction,  inspects  their  schools,  prescribes  their  programmes  and 
text-books,  and  has  the  general  control  of  them.  These  and  especially 
the  incomplete  schools  under  the  absolute  government  were  multiplied  in 
every  township,  and  for  a  long  time  took  the  place  of  popular  schools. 
They  have  always  been  of  a  very  low  standard  and  sustained  only  to 
keep  alive  the  prejudices  of  the  peasants,  who  believed  that  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  the  highest  attainment  of  wisdom,  and  by  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  who  found  in  these  schools  the  pupils  for  their  seminaries.  In 
1660,  there  were  yet  118  inferior  Latin  schools,  of  which  only  14  gave  a 
fiill  course  of  grammar.  There  were  besides  47  incomplete  colleges,  in 
which  two  courses  of  rhetoric  were  given,  and  in  a  few  of  them  a  partial 
coarse  of  philosophy.  Since  that  time  a  great  number  of  these  incom- 
plete schools  were  abolished,  and  primary  superior  schools  substituted 
for  them. 

RoTAL  Colleges. — In  every  principal  city  there  is  a  royal  college,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  inferior  classes, 
in  which  the  salaries' of  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  municipality.  The 
constitution  of  1848  found  six  of  these  royal  colleges  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  viz.:  one  of  the  colleges  of  Turin,  one  of  Genoa,  the  colleges  of 
Nice,  of  Novara,  of  Voghera,  of  Chambery.  In  that  year  the  Jesuits 
having  been  expelled  from  the  country,  the  government  organized  those 
colleges  according  to  a  new  system,  upon  which  afterward  all  the  royal 
colleges  were  organized,  and  called  them  national. 

National  Colleges. — The  improvements  introduced  by  these  institu- 
tions are  felt  in  all  branches  of  public  instruction.  They  have  pro- 
longed the  course  of  primary  schools  from  two  to  four  years,  introduced 
into  the  system  the  superior  course  and  improved  the  inferior.  They 
have  also  improved  the  programme  and  the  method  of  classical  instruc- 
tion, simplified  the  philosophical  and  scientific  course,  and  organized  a 
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new  system  of  examination.  While  in  the  former  colleges  the  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  eight  or  nine  teachers,  in  the  new  ones  the  programme 
is  carried  out  by  fifteen  or  twenty  professors,  whose  condition  was  bet- 
tered by  the  new  organization. 

Th^  course  of  Latin  Grammar  is  of  three  years,  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  over  each  of  which  presides  a  professor.  No  one  can  enter 
into  the  first  part  of  the  course  without  having  passed  an  examination  <m 
the  subjects  of  the  highest  primary  course.  The  promotion  firom  a  part 
of  one  course  to  another  depends  always  on  the  result  of  the  examination. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  grammatical  course : — 

First  year. — Continuation  of  the  Italian  grammar,  the  first  elements 
of  the  Latin  grammar.     Sacred  history  and  arithmetic. 

Second  year. — Italian  grammar,  grammatical  rules  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  some  selected  pieces  of  classic  writers  firom  the  reader.  Ele> 
ments  of  Latin  grammar  continued.     Sacred  history  and  arithmetic. 

Third  year. — Italian  grammar ;  analysis  of  the  thoughts  of  the  classics 
Latin  grammar.  Prosody. — Its  application  to  the  reading  of  classic  writers. 
Religion.    Arithmetic.    Roman  and  Greek  history,  and  ancient  geography. 

Course  of  Rhetoric  with  two  professors.  First  year. — Composition, 
explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric,  Greek  grammar,  religion, 
history,  mathematics.  Second  year. — Different  kinds  of  composition, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric  in 
connection  with  the  compositions  which  are  under  examination.  Greek 
grammar. — Its  rules  applied  to  the  explanation  of  some  selected  pieces  fi^m 
the  reader.  Religion,  history,  mathematics,  French  language.  Besides 
their  own  professors,  the  courses  of  grammar  and  rhetorics  have  four 
professors  in  common  for  the  instruction  of  religion,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  and  modem  languages. 

Course  of  PhHosoj>hy  with  two  professors.  First  year. — Logic  and 
metaphysics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  religion,  Italian  and  Latin 
literature.  Second  year. — Moral  philosophy  with  the  exposition  of  con- 
stitutional duties  and  rights,  physical  science,  religion  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  viz.:  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany  and  geology. 
This  course  has  in  common  with  the  preceding,  the  professor  of  re- 
ligion, and  besides  the  two  professors  of  philosophy,  has  a  professor  of 
natural  history.  The  lectures  on  Italian  and  Latin  literature  prescribed 
for  the  first  year  of  this  course  are  delivered  by  one  of  the  professors  of 
rhetoric.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  course  of  philosophy  before  the 
age  of  fourteen  years. 

After  having  pursued  all  the  collegiate  courses  and  passed  successfully 
the  examination  of  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  the  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  preparatory  to 
their  admission  to  the  university.  This  examination  is  conducted  by  ?»• 
rious  committees,  composed  of  professors  from  the  university  itself^  and 
is  scientific  and  literary.  The  first  scientific  examination  consists  of  oial 
questions  on  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  the 
second  of  questions  on  moral  philosophy  and  physical  science.    The 
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litenry  examination  is  both  written  and  oral  The  written  embraces  a 
Latin  and  Italian  composition.  The  oral  runs  through  the  examination  of 
the  written  compositions,  and  of  the  questions  suggested  by  them.  It  con- 
siiits  besides  of  interpretation  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  classics,  according 
to  the  programme,  and  of  questions  drawn  from  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory. The  questions  of  history,  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  moral  philosophy  and  physical  science,  to  which  the  candidate 
is  requested  to  answer,  are  drawn  from  the  programmes,  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  government  as  guides  for  the  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by 
the  professors  on  the  said  subjects.  The  committee  which  is  to  preside 
i>Ter  the  examination  of  each  student  is  also  drawn  by  lot 

An  entire  liberty  is  left  to  the  professors  in  selecting  the  methods  of 
tiieir  teaching.  Yet  the  greatest  care  is  recommended  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  secondary  instruction  according  to  the  laws  of  a  rational  method- 
ology. The  instruction  of  languages  and  especially  of  Latin  is  considered 
as  a  most  essential  means  of  mental  training.  It  is  not  the  language  in 
itself  which  is  considered  of  so  great  importance,  but  it  is  its  eminently 
logical  construction,  which  renders  the  Latin  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment of  general  education.  The  study  of  this  language  must  be  directed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  of  it  the  expression  of  the  genius  and  develop- 
ment  of  human  thought.  The  analysis  of  the  classic  writers  must  give 
the  interpretation  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  Roman  ages ;  the  explanation 
of  the  orators  and  poets  must  present  the  living  image  of  the  works  of 
art,  of  war,  of  politics  of  the  entire  world,  which  has  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  Rome.  This  instruction  is  given  in  three  degrees  through  the 
courses  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  from  etymology  and  syntax  to  the 
roles  of  different  kinds  of  style.  The  former  parts  are  taught  in  the 
course  of  grammar,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  so  that  the  great 
role  of  meUiod  is  observed  through  all  that  instruction,  viz.:  the  passage 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the 
simple  to  the  compound.  The  teachers  are  accustomed  to  unite  the  com- 
position of  easy  and  short  sentences  to  the  study  of  words  in  order  to  ren- 
der more  intellectual  the  etymological  exercises.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
begin  to  learn  how  to  compose  those  sentences,  they  are  taught  to  trans- 
late from  the  Latin  into  Italian,  and  from  Italian  into  Latin  ;  in  which  ex- 
ercises the  teachers  are  requested  to  take  particular  care  in  showing  to 
their  classes  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages.  Learning  the  etymology 
and  syntax  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  grammatical  course  especially 
by  practice  and  experience,  in  the  third  year  the  students  are  taught  the 
sdence  of  those  parts  of  the  grammar,  and  learn  how  to  apply  the  gram- 
matical principles  to  the  explanation  and  translation  of  the  easiest  Latin 
writers,  Uke  C.  Nepos,  Phaedrus,  the  letters  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  &c.  Before 
leaving  the  course  of  grammar  they  begin  to  translate  Ovid,  and  to  study 
the  first  elements  of  poetry. 

In  the  course  of  rhetoric  the  instruction  of  Latin  becomes  more  scienti- 
fic, or  rather  is  transformed  into  a  study  of  philology  and  rhetoric. 
Compoations  of  different  kinds  become  the  task  of  every  day ;  Livy, 
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Sallust,  Tacitus,  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace  are  taken  for  the 
daily  reading,  interpretation,  and  translation.  The  teachers  are  de- 
sired to  dwell  not  so  much  on  the  heauties  of  the  language,  and  on  its 
character,  as  in  showing  the  ways  with  which  the  writers  unite  together 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  giving  to  their  writings  unity,  order,  and 
harmony. 

To  give  more  unity  to  this  study,  each  professor  of  the  granmiatictl 
course  carries  through  all  the  course  the  full  programme,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  part  of  their  course,  do  not 
change  their  teacher,  who  follows  them  in  their  progress.  The  same 
thing  must  be  said  of  the  professors  of  rhetoric.  While  the  school  of 
Latin  proposes  to  make  Latin  scholars,  who  are  taught  to  speak  and  to 
write  that  language  with  purity  and  elegance,  the  school  of  Greek  has  a 
more  limited  object,  viz.:  of  teaching  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  method,  however,  of  this  instruction  does  not  differ  in  its 
substance  from  that  which  is  followed  in  teaching  the  Latin.  The  same 
method  is  applied  to  the  Italian,  which  as  the  national  language  takes  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  programme  of  the  secondary  schools, 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  primary  course  is  continued  and  ampli- 
fied. We  might  say  that,in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  the  national  literature  is 
studied  rather  than  the  language,  which  finds  a  complete  instruction  in  the 
primary,  superior,  and  grammar  schools.  Besides  these  languages,  in  the 
colleges  generally,  the  pupils  are  taught  French,  in  a  few  German,  and  in 
some,  the  English  language.  The  method  is  left  entirely  to  the  discrim- 
ination of  the  teachers. 

Mathematics  form  another  branch  of  study  which  is  considered  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  the  secondary  courses.  The  courses  of  gram- 
mar return  to  the  experimental  and  theoretical  arithmetic,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  But  it  is  rather 
than  mere  repetition  of  the  same  study,  a  complement  and  perfection  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  which  in  this  course  is  treated  not  only  in  its  de- 
termined quantities,  both  integral  and  fractionarics,  but  also  as  an  expres- 
sion of  undetermined  quantities,  giving  in  this  way  to  the  pupils  the  first 
and  fundamental  principles  of  algebra.  This  subject  is  more  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  students  are  taught  a  more  direct 
application  of  the  arithmetical  principles  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  domes- 
tic and  commercial  economy,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  two  main 
studies  of  the  first  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  preceding  schools  is  revived  and  amplified  on  its 
philosophical  grounds,  and  completed  with  a  thorough  study  of  alge- 
bra and  of  plain  and  solid  geometry.  The  complete  programme  of  mathe- 
matical study  as  it  is  developed  in  the  secondary  schools  follows  this  or- 
der : — idea  of  quantity  and  of  number ;  system  of  enumeration ;  the  four 
arithmetical  operations  on  integral  numbers ;  their  reduction,  and  philo- 
sophical grounds ;  application  of  the  rules  to  solution  of  problems ;  the 
properties  of  divisibility  of  integral  numbers ;  division  of  numbers ;  frac- 
tions, their  theory  and  principles ;  nature  and  character  of  fractions ; 
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reduction  of  fractions  to  their  simplest  expression ;  the  greatest  common 
diyisor ;  reduction  of  fractions  to  the  same  denominator.  The  rules  of 
the  first  operations  applied  to  fractions ;  alone  and  with  integral  num- 
bers. Decimal  fractions ;  system  of  their  construction  and  enunciation ; 
their  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division ;  reduction  of  an  ordi- 
nary fraction  to  a  decimal  one ;  periodical  simple,  and  periodical  mixed ; 
transformation  of  fractions  into  others  of  same  value,  etc.  Complex  num- 
bers, their  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  deci- 
mal metric  system,  which  is  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  of 
the  country — its  relation  with  the  systems  used  in  other  countries.  Differ- 
ence between  arithmetic  and  algebra;  system  of  algebraical  enumeration, 
main  algebraical  operations,  rules,  and  their  philosophical  grounds.  Pow- 
ers of  numbers,  and  their  formation ;  extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
roots,  both  of  integral  and  fractionary  numbers — equations  and  their 
different  degrees.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  first  and  the  second  de- 
gree, with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Problems  in  relation  with 
the  theory  of  equations,  llatio  and  proportions.  Properties  of  arith- 
metical and  of  geometrical  proportions.  Direct  and  inverted  ratios. 
Rule  of  three  and  problems.  Double  rule  of  three.  Rule  of  interest  and 
its  application  to  business,  especially  to  loss  and  gain,  to  reduction  of 
currencies,  to  fellowship,  etc.  Geometry  is  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course  of  philosophy ;  but  before  that  time  the  pupils  received  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  Unit  science,  especially  in  the  superior  primary  course. 
In  the  course  of  philosophy  this  teaching  receives  a  complete  develop- 
ment, in  the  following  order.  After  having  given  the  first  and  fundament- 
al ideas,  the  professor  of  geometry  considers  in  his  lectures  straight  lines 
on  one  and  the  same  plane,  then  he  explains  the  theories,  the  theorems, 
and  the  problems  on  angles,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines  on  triangles, 
on  parallels,  on  polygons,  on  proportional  lines,  on  similar  polygons,  and 
on  the  area  of  polygons ;  then  proceeds  to  circles  and  straight  lines  on 
one  and  the  same  plane ;  and  undertakes  to  develop  the  theorems  and  to 
solve  the  problems  on  the  circumferences  of  the  circles  and  the  straight 
lines,  which  have  some  points  in  common ;  on  the  measure  of  angles,  on 
the  relations  of  straight  lines  which  meet  in  and  out  of  the  circle ;  on 
regular  polygons  inscribed  and  circumscribed,  and  on  the  area  of  circle ; 
after  which  he  applies  the  theories  to  the  solution  both  by  analysis  and 
^nthesis  to  the  most  important  geometrical  problems.  Then  comes  the 
study  of  planes,  and  of  spaces  ended  by  planes;  of  planes  meeting 
straight  lines ;  of  dyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedrons 
in  general,  and  especially  of  pyramid  and  prism,  on  volume  of  polyhe- 
dron on  similar  polyhedrons.  Then  cylinder,  cone,  sphere,  their  parts, 
properties,  measure,  volume  of  sphere,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  the 
theories  to  practical  problems. 

History,  not  less  than  mathematics,  takes  an  important  place  in  the 
programme.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  geography  precede  the  teach- 
ing of  this  branch,  and  in  the  course  of  grammar  the  professor  is  desired 
to  give  to  his  pupils  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  its  natural 
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^yisions,  using  in  their  teaching  maps  and  drawings.  In  the  same  time 
with  geography  is  given  the  instruction  of  history  by  ethnognljphical  pro- 
cess ;  the  basis  of  the  historical  study  is  laid,  however,  in  the  history  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  to  which  the  histories  of  all  other  ancient  peoples  are 
in  some  way  connected.  The  history  of  Rome  especially  becomes  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  all  the  instruction,  as  it  is  the  founda- 
tion not  only  of  modem  civilization,  but  of  all  the  history  of  Italy,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed,  as  to  the  history  of  their 
own  nation.  This  is  divided  into  different  periods,  from  the  primitive 
immigrations  to  modern  times.  After  having  examined  the  different  im- 
migrations the  professor  considers  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  follows 
its  early  development  in  religion,  politics,  and  general  civilization.  Then 
he  examines  the  causes  of  the  Roman  greatness  in  the  republic,  describ- 
ing its  constitution  with  the  modifications  which  were  gradually  intro- 
duced in  it,  the  conquests  made  through  a  century  of  war,  the  corrup- 
tion, and  the  civil  perturbations  of  the  internal  factions,  pointing  out  the 
Gracchi,  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompeius,  Crassus, 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Catilina,  the  first  triumvirate,  CaBsar^s  dictatorship, 
which  brought  the  agony  and  death  of  the  republic.  The  attention  of 
the  pupils  is  next  directed  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  its  progress, 
through  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  its  decline  under  Tiberius,  its  various 
vicissitudes  under  the  sway  of  the  three  last  scions  of  Csssar's  fiimily^ 
and  of  the  three  Flavii,  their  successors.  Then  the  best  century  of  the 
empire  is  considered  in  the  times  of  Trajan  and  his  successors,  until  the 
commencement  of  its  decline  through  many  emperors  fi*om  Commodus 
to  the  successors  of  Diocletian,  to  be  restored  again  by  Constantine,  for 
some  time,  till  it  is  destroyed.  In  perusing  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history,  the  professor  is  requested  to  mark  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  civilizations,  which  he  meets  in  that  period,  the  one  old  and  pa- 
gan, the  other  new  and  christian.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Longobards,  the  popes,  and  their 
quarrel  with  the  dukes  and  kings,  the  fall  of  the  Longobards,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  code  of  laws,  which  ruled  for  a  long  time  all  the  civil  nations, 
Charlemagne,  and  the  kings  sent  by  the  emperor  to  rule  Italy.  Their 
successors  form  the  subject  of  another  period,  and  thus  the  period  of  the 
Italian  municipalities  is  opened,  in  which  so  many  great  historical  (acts 
recur  to  the  teachers.  Here  we  find  the  age  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  first 
municipal  constitutions,  the  crusades,  the  quarrels  between  cities,  em- 
perors, and  popes,  the  insolence  of  the  feudal  masters,  the  schism  of  the 
west,  the  parties  which  divided  the  entire  nation.  Here  the  programme 
takes  great  amplification  on  account  of  the  history  of  Piedmont  which  as 
an  individual  state  properly  begins  from  this  period.  (1100 — 1484.) 
The  professor  of  history  is  naturally  called  to  dwell  with  preference  on 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Italy,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  to  his  pupils  a 
clear  and  thorough  idea  of  its  gradual  development  He  is  requested 
also  to  describe  the  ages  and  the  facts  of  the  Visconti,  Ikledici,  of  the  other 
most  influential  families,  the  different  schisms  which  occurred  in 
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period,  and  finally  the  ciyilization  of  this  age,  which  in  many  respects 
■nrpassed  not  only  the  preceding  but  also  the  following  periods.  Next 
oomes  the  history  of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  Italy,  the  ages  of  Eman- 
uel Philibert,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  Victor  Amedeus  IL,  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Napoleon  consul  and  president  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  then  emperor 
and  king  of  Italy.  The  programme  is  closed  with  a  view  of  the  treaty 
of  1815,  of  the  partial  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  Italy  since 
that  time,  and  especially  the  great  struggle  for  the  national  independence 
in  1848-49. 

Logic,  metaphysics,  and  geometry  constitute  the  main  studies  of  the 
first  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy.     Having  given  before  the  pro- 
gramme of  geometry,  we  will  add  here  the  order  of  the  subjects  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  on  which  the  professor  is  required  to  deliver  his  daily 
lectures.     As  an  introduction  to  that  study,  some  lectures  are  delivered 
on  the  general  idea  of  philosophy,  on  its    definition,  division,  method, 
and  history.     Then  the  teaching  goes  through  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  anthropology,  as  &r  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  for  the  higher  questions  of  logic  and  metaphysics.     Thus  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  human  faculties  is  given,  grouping  all  them  in  three 
great  divisions,  of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral     The  senses,  sensual 
imagination,  animal  instinct,  intellectual  perception,  attention,  analysis 
and  synthesis,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning,  memory,  intellectual 
imagination,  will,  freedom,  spiritual  sentiment  and  instinct,  present  so 
many  different  subjects  of  instruction,  and  afibrd  the  occasion  of  refuting 
the  doctrine  of  the  sensualist  school,  after  which  the  programme  enters 
in  logic  properly  so  called.     This  is  considered  as  the  science  of  the  art 
of  reasoning.     And  as  the  object  of  reasoning  is  certitude,  viz.:  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  truth,  so  logic  is  divided  in  two  parts ;  the  first  of 
which  proposes  to  teach  the  essence  of  truth,  to  establish  its  existence, 
and  to  show  that  reasoning  is  the  certain  means  to  attain  it ;  the  second 
part  teaches  the  method  of  reasoning  to  this  end.     Thus  after  having  ex- 
|dained  the  nature  of  truth,  the  professor  establishes  its  existence,  refutes 
all  scepticisms,  inquiries  into  the  supreme  criterion  of  truth  and  certitude, 
distinguishes  difierent  species  of  certitude  and  settles  their  relative  prin- 
ciples, draws  the  different  theories  of  probability,  and  shows  the  nature 
of  ignorance,  doubt,  and  error,  pointing  out  their  causes  and  remedies. 
Entering  afterward  into  the  art  of  reasoning,  viz.:  into  methodology,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  different  species  of  method,  inquisitive,  deductive,  and  in- 
dactive,  establishes  their  different  nature  and  laws,  and  takes  this  occa- 
sion for  developing  the  theory  of  argumentation,  its  different  forms,  and 
&nlts ;  he  concludes  the  first  part  of  logic  with  the  theory  and  rules  of 
criticism  and  exegesis.     In  the  second  part  are  considered  the  principles 
of  the  didactic  method,  of  which  the  laws  are  settled,  and  fixes  the  rules 
of  division,  definition,  and  demonstration ;  finally  the  pupils  are  directed 
to  the  method  of  polemics,  by  learning  the  rules  which  ought  to  pi*eside 
orer  every  kind  of  disputation,  academic  or  Socratic. 
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Metaphysics  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  psychology,  cosmology,  and 
theology.  In  the  first  is  considered  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and 
its  simplicity  and  spirituality  is  demonstrated  by  its  three  fundamental 
faculties.  The  origin  of  the  human  soul,  its  connection  with  the  body, 
and  its  immortality  form  the  other  subjects  of  psychology.  Cosmology 
considers  the  world  in  its  ultimate  reasons,  and  treats  of  the  nature  of 
contingent  beings  and  of  their  cause,  of  the  general  order  of  the  world, 
and  establishes  the  general  cosmic  laws,  to  which  all  created  beings  are 
submitted.  Theology  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  are  laid 
down  the  principles  of  ontology,  viz.:  the  science  which  considers  the 
being  in  its  unity  of  essence  and  in  its  trinity  of  forms.  This  leads  the 
mind  to  theology,  in  which  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated,  his  at- 
tributes described,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  creating  act,  both 
with  the  act  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  the  creatures  themselves,  is 
considered. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy  the  students  are  taught 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science. 

The  professor  of  moral  philosophy  divides  his  teaching  in  two  main 
parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  ethics  in  their  general  princi- 
ples, in  the  second  in  their  application.     The  general  ethics  are  divided 
in  three  parts,  viz.:  pure  nomohgy^  i.  e.,  the  science  of  the  supreme  moral 
principle ;  moral  psychology,  viz.:  the  science  of  man  considered  as  a  subject 
of  moral  obligation ;  and  moral  logic,  viz.:  the  science  which  teaches  the 
art  of  applying  moral  law  to  man.     Here  we  have  the  discussion  on  the 
essence  of  morality,  of  good  and  evil  generally  and  especially,  of  moral 
law,  of  the  supreme  moral  principle,  and  its  consequences,  of  natural 
law,  considered  as  innate,  of  its  character  and  properties,   of  its  pro- 
mulgation, obligation  and  sanction.     After  having  given  a  comparative 
history  of  the  principal  moral  systems  which  occur  in  the  history  of  phi- 
■  losophy,  the  professor  enters  upon  the  exposition  of  the  moral  faculties, 
and  establishes  the  nature  of  human  as  distinguished  from  moral  acts  and 
of  moral  as  distinguished  from  free  acts,  and  gives  the  theory  of  moral 
responsibility.     In  moral  logic  he  considers  especially  the  nature  and 
origin  of  moral  conscience,  its  species  and  rules.     Then  coming  to  the 
application  he  considers  the  principal  moral  formulas,  which  are  deriyed 
firom  the  supreme  moral  Imperative,  and  dwells  upon  those,  the  objects 
of  which  are  God  and  man.     Here  he  discourses  on  religion,  and  reli- 
gious duties  and  especially  on  the  Christian  religion,  considered  in  itself 
above  all  sectarian  doctrines.     Then  comes  the  discussion  on  duties  to- 
ward ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  on  the  duties  of  our  own  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  eudaemonologic  perfection,  on  the  criterion  of  our  duties  to- 
ward our  neighbors,  on  duties  of  justice,  and  benevolence,  where  the 
complete  theory  is  given  of  right,  its  different  species,  its  derivation, 
transmission  and  modification.     Then  the  discussion  on  duties  arising 
from  society, — on  society  itself,  and  on  its  different  species,  natural,  do- 
mestic and  civil.     In  speaking  of  civil  society,  the  professor  is  required 
to  give  a  complete  exposition  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  country, 
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and  of  duties,  and  rights  arising  from  it  Finally  the  moral  formulas  are 
considered  in  the  man,  who  executes  them,  in  his  moral  habits ;  and  here 
a  complete  theory  is  given  of  moral  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  their  species. 

The  programme  of  physical  science  is  the  following :  first  part. — Ob- 
ject of  the  physical  science,  bodies,  matter,  atoms,  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  constitution  of  bodies,  general  properties  of  bodies,  natural  forces 
or  agents. — Statics;  equilibrium  of  a  material  point  Parallel  forces. 
Simple  machines.  Dynamics.  Simple  movement  Compound  and  uni- 
form movement.     Rctlexed  movement     Elastic  and  not  elastic  bodies. 

Hydrostatics ;  Homogeneous  liquids,  pressure  of  liquids,  floating  or 
immersed  bodies,  specific  gravity,  heterogeneous  liquids.  Uydrodynam- 
ics;  Torricelli*s  theorem,  and  its  different  applications.  Pneumatics ; 
gravity  of  the  air,  barometer,  elasticity  of  the  air,  Mariotti^s  law,  elas- 
ticity of  a  mixture  of  gases.  Acoustics  ;  velocity,  intensity,  echo,  prop- 
erties of  sounds,  vibrating  cords,  scale,  harmonious  sounds,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  of  voice.  Astron&tny  ;  fundamental  ideas  of  uranography, 
and  geography.  Sphere,  celestial  globes,  terrestrial  globes,  and  geo- 
graphical maps.  Apparent  movement  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets.  Proofs 
of  the  trutli  of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  Kepler's  laws,  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  tides,  general  idea  of  the  solar  system,  comets,  peculiari* 
ties  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  sidereal  astronomy,  fixed  stars,  distances, 
paralax,  double  stars,  movement  of  the  stars,  nebulous  stars,  milky  way, 
measures  of  time.  Second  part. — Molecular  attraction  ;  crystallization, 
theory  of  ilauy — relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  atomic 
constitution  of  bodies,  isomorphism,  and  bimorphism,  chemical  laws, 
allotropy,  capillary  attraction,  endosmosis,  molecular  constitution  of 
bodies,  mechanical  qualities  of  bodies.  Caloric ;  variation  of  volume 
and  temperature,  thermometer,  common  thermometer,  differential  ther- 
mometer, thermoscopium  of  Rumford,  pyrometei-s,  changes,  latent  and 
sensible  caloric,  caloric  of  fusion,  caloric  of  elasticity,  specific  caloric, — 
method  of  mixtures,  Lavoisier's  method,  method  of  cooling.  Specific 
caloric  of  gases,  specific  caloric  with  a  constant  pressure  and  a  constant 
Tolume,  radiant  caloric,  its  intensity,  reflexion  of  caloric,  reflecting  power, 
diffusion  of  caloric,  power  of  emission  and  absorption,  transmitted  caloric, 
termocrosis,  conducted  caloric,  its  coefficient,  safety  lamp.  Steams  and 
gases^  elasticity  of  steams,  mixture  of  steams  and  gases,  density,  influence 
of  pressure  on  evaporation,  ebullition,  Papin's  digester,  eolipile,  steam- 
engines,  hygrometry,  Saussure's  hygrometer,  other  hygrometers,  sources 
of  caloric,  caloric  by  mechanic  action,  molecular  actions,  chemical  operations, 
animal  heat,  artificial  cold,  mixtures  producing  cold.  Static  electricity  ; 
sources  of  electricity,  conductors  and  non-conductors,  electrical  machines, 
attractions  and  repulsions,  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  electrometers,  electrical 
light,  electrical  induction,  diffusion  of  electricity  on  the  superficies  of 
bodies,  points,  accumulated  electricity,  Leydenjar,  magic  table,  condensed 
electrophorus,  electrical  battery,  lightning,  lightning-rods,  hypothesis  of 
Franklin.  Galvanism  ;  Experiments  of  Galvani  and  Yolta,  experiment  of 
disks,  Yoltaic  pile — Its  theory  according  to  Yolta,  chemical  theory  of  the 
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piles,  electTomctera,  effects  of  the  electrical  current,  chemical,  physic, 
and  physiologic  effects,  electricity  developed  from  heat,  electricity  in  the 
crystal  thermo-electrical  currents,  thermo-electrical  piles,  electricity  of 
steam-engines,  animal  electricity.  Magnetum  ;  General  phenomena,  an- 
cient hypotheses  on  magnetism,  artificial  magnetic,  polarity,  declination, 
inclination,  and  variations  of  the  magnetic  n6edle,  compass,  magnetic 
intensity.  EUctro-magnetiifm ;  Ampere^s  theory,  electro-dynamic  and 
electro-magnetic  forces,  analogies  between  electro-dynamic  cylinders, 
magnet,  and  earth,  electro-dynamical  state  of  the  earth,  electro-mag- 
netic and  magno-electric  induction,  electro-magnetic  and  magno-elec- 
tric  currents,  their  chemical  force,  secondary  currents  of  induction, 
Volta-electric  induction,  double  induction,  current  inducted  from  the 
Leyden  jar,  hypothesis  on  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  Optics;  catoptrics, 
theories  of  light,  its  propagation,  its  intensity,  law  of  reflexion,  images 
of  plain  mirrors,  spherical  mirrors,  anamorphosis ;  dioptrics,  refraction, 
Descartes'  law,  prism,  lens,  amplifying  force,  optical  instruments,  sight, 
decomposition  of  light,  property  of  the  spectrum,  achromatism,  colors,  de- 
fraction,  colored  images,  reflexion  and  refraction  in  the  theory  of  undu- 
lations, constitutions  of  a  ray,  colors  of  polarized  light,  circular  polarity, 
polarity  of  calorific  and  chemical  rays.  Met€orology  ;  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  terrestrial  temperature,  middle  temperature,  temperature  of 
the  ground  in  different  depths,  temperature  of  fountains,  temperature  of 
lakes  and  seas,  atmospheric  temperatures,  perpetual  snows.  Winds; 
periodical  winds,  irregular  winds,  hurricanes,  waterspouts,  watery  mete- 
ors, dew,  white-frost,  clouds  and  fog,  rain,  snow,  wonderful  rains,  hail, 
electric  and  fire  meteors,  atmospheric  electricity,  phosphoric  fires,  meteoric 
stones,  and  falling  stars,  aurora  borealis ;  light  meteors,  rainbow,  parhe- 
lions,  fata  morgana,  barometric  variations,  periodic  and  irregular. 

The  teaching  on  physical  science  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  writ- 
ten composition  ;  and  it  is  explained  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
the  pupils  attend  according  to  the  order  of  the  lectures.  For  these  ex- 
periments the  municipalities  are  requested  to  fiimish  the  colleges  of  their 
own  cities  with  apparatus  and  instruments,  of  which  every  college  pos* 
sesses  a  collection  more  or  less  complete.'"  The  other  parts  of  the  course 
of  philosophy  are  also  taught  by  lectures,  and  by  recitations,  in  which 
generally  the  Socratic  method  is  followed.  The  teaching  of  the  courses  of 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric  proceeds  by  lectures,  reading  and  explanation 
of  classics,  by  translations  and  compositions,  and  by  learning  the  theo- 
retic rules  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  which  are  previously  explained 
by  the  professors  from  the  text-books,  and  which  are  gradually  applied 
to  practical  examples. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  kept  by  a  stringent  enforcement  of  aU 
the  regulations,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  permanent  committee  for 
the  direction  of  the  secondary  instruction.  Yet  every  kind  of  corporal 
punishment  is  strictly  prohibited  not  only  in  the  secondary,  but  also  in 

*  Besides  these  colleclinns  of  scientific  apparatus,  almost  erery  city  poMMMt  a  poMip 
Ubrary  for  the  use  of  its  college  and  population. 
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the  primary  courses ;  and  the  only  means  allowed  for  the  correction  of 
the  refractory  pupils  are  the  admonition  given  by  the  professor,  by 
the  director,  or  by  the  superintendent  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense.  Sometimes  the  admonition  is  given  before  the 
ooUegial  council,  and  when  this  fails  to  bring  the  pupil  to  his  duty,  he  is 
formally  expelled  from  the  college.  In  this  case  he  can  not  be  admitted 
into  any  other  college  of  the  State,  before  he  obtains  such  an  admission 
from  the  government 

The  secondary  instrnction  in  the  colleges  of  the  State  is  almost  free ; 
as  the  pupils  are  only  obliged  to  pay  a  small  annual  fee  of  fifteen 
francs.  The  teaching  is  given  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays;  the  scholastic  year  begins  on  the  15th  of  October,  and 
ends  for  the  course  of  philosophy  in  the  last  part  of  June,  and  for  the 
other  courses  with  the  close  of  July. 

In  1856,  there  were  39  royal  and  national  colleges  supported  by  the 
government  In  the  same  year  there  were  47  municipal  colleges  more 
or  less  complete;  the  pupils  reached  a  total  number  of  15,000,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  professors  was  about  1 000.  There  were  besides 
a  few  seminaries,  belonging  to  bishops,  in  which  the  pupils  were  prepared 
fbr  the  ecclesiastical  education  to  be  given  in  the  high  seminaries,  after 
they  have  completed  the  secondary  course.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
seminaries  is  not  recognized  by  the  government,  and  does  not  give  any 
right  to  the  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  university,  unless  the  bishops 
obtain  the  permission  ol  opening  such  seminaries,  and  unless  the  teach- 
ers and  professors  appointed  by  them  have  received  their  diploma  from 
the  university.  In  every  case  the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  inspection  in  these  institutions.  There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 
to  which  are  granted  the  privileges  of  the  public  institutions ;  viz.:  of 
presenting  their  pupils  for  admission  to  the  university.  But  to  enjoy 
this  privilege,  the  professors  must  have  received  (heir  diploma  from  the 
university,  must  follow  the  programmes  of  the  public  schools,  use  the 
same  text-books  approved  for  the  colleges,  and  pay  the  ordinary  fees  to 
the  treasurer.  Besides,  a  special  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  required  by  which  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  granted. 
Parents,  however,  have  a  right  to  have  their  children  educated  in  their 
own  families ;  but  for  the  validity  of  the  course  of  philosophy  they  must 
give  them  this  instruction  through  professors  approved  by  the  university. 
For  any  other  course  the  certiticate  of  a  parent,  by  which  it  is  testified 
that  his  child  pursued  the  regular  course  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  in  his 
own  family,  is  sufficient  to  have  him  admitted  to  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  courses  of  the  university. 

Government  of  the  Secondary  Classical  Schools.*— The  direction  of 
these  schools  and  colleges  belongs  to  a  permanent  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  university.  The  number  of  these  committees  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  universities,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  the  district  embraced  by  the  university,  to  which  they  belong.     Under 

the  dependence  of  these  committees  there  are  four  inspectors,  whose  duty 
No.  9.— [Vol.  in.,  No.  2.]— 34. 
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it  is  to  visit  every  year  all  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools.  Be- 
sides there  is  in  every  college  a  council,  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
royal  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  province,  and  composed  of  the 
director  of  instruction,  of  the  professor  of  religion,  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  of  one  of  rhetoric,  of  one  of  grammar,  and  of 
another  of  mathematics,  or  of  any  other  scientific  course.  This  council 
has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  college,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  enforce 
the  regulations  published  by  the  permanent  committee,  to  which  they 
send  an  annual  report  of  the  conditions  of  the  schools.  Should  there  be 
an  establishment  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  pupils  annexed  to  the  col- 
leges, as  in  some  cases,  a  president  is  appointed  to  direct  it  in  connection 
with  a  council  of  administration.  In  this  case  a  censor  of  discipline  and 
a  few  assistants  are  added  to  the  other  officers. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 
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XIL   PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  CHICAGO* 

BY  W.  H.  WILLS. 

Baperintendent  of  Public  SohoolSf 


The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  pubhc  schools  for 
the  year  1856,  is  the  organization  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes; 
embracing  three  distinct  departments — Classical,  English  High,  and 
Normal.     This  school  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October. 

No  other  city  in  the  Union  has  so  early  in  its  history  manifested 
such  liberality  in  the  endowment  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes. 
In  Boston,  a  public  Latin  School  was  instituted  as  early  as  1635,  and 
an  English  School  in  1821 ;  but  these  schools  provided  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  only.  The  arrangements  for  a  GirPs  High  School 
vere  not  perfected  till  1855.  The  Central  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia was  organized  in  1838,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  ex- 
istence was  without  a  rival  in  the  completeness  of  its  appointments 
and  the  extent  of  its  course  of  instruction.  Its  only  compeer  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  which  was  organized 
in  1849.  Both  of  these  schools,  though  open  and  free  to  all  classes, 
embrace  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  equal  to  an  ordinary  college 
course,  and  both  have  the  power  to  confer  the  usual  college  degrees ; 
but  they  are  for  boys  only,  and  neither  New  York  nor  Philadelphia 
has  yet  made  any  special  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  girls  already  admitted  to  the  Chi- 
cago High  School,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Common  Council  in  making  the  same  provision  for  them  as  for  the 
other  sex. 

Though  our  public  schools  have  heretofore  been  under  one  general 
direction,  they  have  yet  been  so  many  separate  institutions,  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  each  other.  We  have  now  one  central  High 
School,  to  which  all  the  others  bear  the  most  direct  and  intimate  rela- 
tion ;  so  that  the  establishment  of  this  school  not  only  gives  com- 
pleteness to  our  system  of  public  instruction,  but  serves  also  to  bind 
the  other  schools  more  closely  together. 

Admhsion  to  the  High  School. — On  the  morning  of  the  examina- 

*  The  following  article  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  author's  Third  Annual  Report,  ai 
Baperintendent  of  Public  Schoola  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  the  ye&r  I85(x 
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tion,  each  candidate  is  presented  with  a  card  having  some  particular 
number  written  on  it,  by  which  the  candidate  is  known  during  the 
day.  On  the  back  of  the  card  are  printed  several  directions  and 
explanations : 

1.  Throughout  the  examination  you  will  be  known  only  by  the  number  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  this  card. 

2.  Do  not  write  your  name  upon  any  of  your  exercises. 

3.  Write  your  number  very  plainly  at  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  each  exercise, 
your  age  in  years  and  months  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  and  the  date  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  same  line. 

4.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  Avoid  all  communication  with  other  candidates. 

6.  Be  careful  not  to  lose  this  card ;  candidates  admitted  will  bring  their  cards  with 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Slips  of  paper  are  next  distributed  among  the  candidates,  on  which 
they  write  their  names  and  numbers  on  their  cards.  These  papers 
are  collected  and  carefully  laid  aside,  till  afler  the  examination  has  been 
completed  and  the  Board  has  decided  on  the  admissions.  They  are 
then  used  to  identify  the  successful  applicants.  Afler  attending  to 
these  preliminaries,  the  candidates  are  distributed  in  different  roomSi 
and  arranged  at  separate  desks  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
opportunity  for  communication  with  one  another.  Each  candidate  is 
furnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  also  with  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
The  first  set  of  questions,  ])rintcd  on  slips  of  paper,  is  now  distributed 
at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  rooms,  and  Uie  candidates  are  allowed 
a  definite  time  to  write  out  their  answers ;  usually  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half,  according  to  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the 
questions.  Every  effort  is  made  to  put  the  candidates  as  much  at 
ease  as  possible,  and  secure  them  from  all  unnecessary  embarrassment 
If  they  do  not  understand  any  of  the  requirements,  or  lack  little  con- 
venience for  writing  out  their  work,  they  are  requested  to  make  known 
their  difficulties  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Each  candidate  writes  the 
number  of  his  card  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  his  exercise,  be* 
fore  passing  it  in.  When  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  exercise 
expires,  the  answers  written  by  the  candidates  are  collected  together, 
and  the  next  sot  of  questions  is  distributed  as  before,  and  so  on, 
through  the  day.  Besides  the  teachers  of  the  school,  on  whom  the 
examination  chiefly  devolves,  several  members  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors and  the  superintendent  are  in  constant  attendance,  aiding 
and  directing  in  the  different  exercises.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  still 
remains  to  be  performed,  after  the  candidates  are  dismissed.  Several 
days  are  now  spent  by  the  teachers  in  examining  the  papers  that  have 
been  written.  Every  answer  is  read  with  care,  and  its  value,  estimated 
on  a  scale  of  100,  is  marked  in  the  margin.    The  sum  of  these 
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estimates  standing  against  the  several  answers  on  any  one  paper,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  answers  on  the  paper,  gives  the  average  for  that 
exercise.  The  averages  of  each  candidate  in  all  the  different  branches 
are  set  against  the  card  number  by  which  he  is  known  during  the  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  sum  of  these  averages,  divided  by  the  number 
of  branches,  gives  the  general  average  of  each.  To  render  the  result 
of  the  examination  still  more  reliable,  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
the  superintendent  select  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  whose  gen- 
eral averages  are  within  fi\'6  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  lowest  rank  ad- 
mitted, whether  above  or  below,  and  revise  all  the  estimates  with  spe- 
cial care.  This  course  ensures  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  judging, 
and  also  the  correction  of  any  slight  errors  that  may  have  occurred  in 
estimating  the  answers  of  any  candidate  who  could  possibly  be  affected 
by  such  an  error.  The  names  of  candidates  are  never  seen  by  any 
one,  from  the  time  they  are  received  on  the  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion, till  after  this  revision  of  estimates  and  the  final  decision  of  the 
Board.  As  the  question  of  a  candidate's  admission  or  rejection  de- 
pends entirely  npon  the  general  average  of  his  examination,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the  applicants. 
There  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  candidates  are  not  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  themselves  ;  and  these  instances  would  be  far  more  numerous 
if  the  examination  was  conducted  orally.  A  large  number  and  vari- 
ety of  experiments  have  been  tried  by  different  Boards  of  Examin- 
ers, and  they  have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  decision  that  writ- 
ten examinations  afford  the  most  reliable  test  of  qualifications,  and 
are  on  the  whole  the  most  just  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This 
mode  of  examining  candidates  is  now  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

If  any  instance  occurs  in  which  an  applicant  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
jected for  insufficient  reasons,  the  answers  on  which  this  rejection  is 
based  are  always  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  in  the  ap- 
plicant's own  hand,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  by  the  candi- 
date or  his  friends.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
rents of  applicants  have  called  at  the  office  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  single  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  party  in- 
terested has  not  been  perfectly  satisfied,  after  making  the  examination, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  just. 

The  examinations  thus  far  has  been  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  conducting  the  examination  in  reading,  each  candidate  is 
requested  to  read  two  passages,  one  in  poetry  and  one  in  prose.  The 
estimates  in  penmanship  are  based  upon  the  written  answers  which 
are  given  in  the  other  branches. 
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The  first  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School  was  held 
July  15th,  1856.  The  whole  number  examined  was  168.  Of  these, 
114,  were  admitted,  and  44  rejected.  The  per  cent,  of  correct  an- 
swers required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was  fifty.  A  special  ^ 
examination  was  held  Oct.  Ist.,  for  those  only  whose  rank  at  the  pre* 
vious  examination  stood  as  high  as  forty  per  cent,  and  those  who  had 
been  detained  from  the  examination  by  sickness.  The  number  ad- 
mitted at  this  examination  was  11,  and  the  number  rejected  24.  At 
the  examination  held  Dec.  19th,  the  whole  number  of  applicants  was 
204;  of  whom  51  were  admitted  and  153  rejected.  The  per  cent, 
of  correct  answers  required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was 
fifty-seven. 

It  is  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  free  schools,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  as 
well  as  lower  branches  of  study  and  discipline,  and  such  an  education 
Chicago  now  freely  offers  to  the  humblest  of  her  children.  But 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  make  this  provision  for  those  whose 
time  allows  them  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study,  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  High  School  are  not  to  be  estimated 
simply  by  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  its  own  pupils.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments advanced  for  its  establishment,  was  the  influence  it  would 
exert  upon  the  common  schools;  and  after  it  has  completed  the 
seventh  year  of  its  existence,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  last 
Report,  appeal  to  its  history  as  evidence  that  this  expectation  of  its 
projectors  has  not  been  disappointed.  As  early  as  1844,  the  Control- 
lers of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  of  the  High 
School  of  that  city,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the  influence  of  the 
institution  upon  the  other  schools  is  believed  to  be  worth  more  than 
all  it  cost,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  actual 
pupils."  Similar  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the  School  Reports  of 
Cincinnati,  Providence,  and  other  cities.  Although  it  is  now  but 
a  few  months  since  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  it  is  al- 
ready exercising  a  salutary  influence  through  every  grade  of  the 
public  schools.  Rightly  directed,  this  influence  has,  in  other  cities, 
been  found  to  do  more  to  elevate  the  lower  schools  than  any  other 
agency  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  are  expecting  soon  to  offer  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  High  School.  While  they  are  putting 
forth  their  best  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  they 
become  in  turn  so  many  examples  by  which  those  below  are  stimulap- 
ted  to  increased  diligence  and  zeal,  and  thus  a  healthy  tone  of  action 
ia  given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
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The  rule  requiring  a  period  of  attendance  upon  the  public  schools, 
as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  High  School,  is  essential  to  the 
greatest  improvement  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools ;  but  it 
has  been  found  in  other  cities,  that  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  this 
rule  are  gained  by  requiring  a  single  yearns  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools,  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
rescind  or  modify  the  rule  requiring  two  years'  attendance. 

Organization, — No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, to  give  the  High  School  a  right  direction  at  the  beginning  ; 
and  I  believe  that  such  an  institution  could  hardly  be  opened  under 
similar  circumstances,  with  a  better  system  of  classification  and 
instruction,  or  with  greater  promise  of  permanent  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. The  three  Departments — Classical,  English  High,  and  Normal — 
are  now  fully  and  distinctly  organized  under  one  general  direction,  as 
parts  of  a  complete  system  of  higher  education.  Provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  the  modern  languages,  and  the  class  in  German 
already  numbers  forty-seven,  and  the  class  in  French  forty.  The 
Board  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  principal  who 
b  eminently  qualified  for  the  situation  which  he  is  called  to  fill.  To 
his  practical  wisdom  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  the  elevated  position  it  has 
already  attained.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fidelity 
and  earnestness  of  the  teachers  who  have  assisted  in  the  organization 
and  instruction  of  the  different  departments. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  School  at  the  present 
time,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Of  these,  ^(ty  belong  to  the 
Classical  Department,  seventy-nine  to  the  English  High,  and  twenty- 
two  to  the  Normal  Department  The  building  has  accommodations 
for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  average  age  of 
the  pupils  in  the  High  School,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  was 
fifteen  and  seven-twelfths  years.  The  average  age  in  the  Classical 
Department  was  fifteen  and  six-twelfths;  in  the  English  High  De- 
partment, fifteen  and  one-twelfth,  and  in  the  Normal  Department, 
seventeen  and  nine-twelfths.  The  Normal  or  Teachers'  Department, 
which  has  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  our  system  of  public  schools ;  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  a  large  portion  of  the  female  teachers  employed  in 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  will  hereafter  be  furnished  by  our 
own  Normal  School. 

Written  Examinations, — ^Besides  frequent  oral  reviews  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  at  the  close  of  each  term  the  several  class- 
es are  subjected  to  a  written  examination  on  all  the  general  topics  to 
which  they  have  attended,  and  no  pupil  is  advanced  to  &  lk\^<^\  <S^ai& 
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till  ho  has  fally  established  his  claim  to  the  new  position.  These 
written  reviews  are  among  the  most  successful  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed for  securing  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship.  Sev- 
eral topics  are  written  distinctly  on  the  black-board,  and  the  pupils  are 
required  to  expand  them  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible.  Each 
pupil  is  seated  by  himself^  and  furnished  with  pen  and  paper ;  but  re- 
ceives no  assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  from  either  teacher  or  text-book. 
This  mode  of  examining  a  class  accomplishes  at  least  three  important 
objects  at  the  same  time.  It  affords  a  thorough  test  of  the  pupiFs 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
freedom  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language ;  and  it  furnishes  a  val- 
uable discipline  to  the  pupiPs  mind,  by  throwing  him  entirely  on  his 
own  resources. 

Course  of  Study, — ^The  following  course  of  study  and  instruction 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors : 

ENGLISH   DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Preparatory  Studies  reviewed,  using  the  text-books  authorized  in  the  Grammar 
Schools.  2.  Warren's  Physical  Geography.  3.  Wcbcr*s  Universal  History.  4. 
Ancient  Geography.  5.  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic.  6.  Greenleafs  Algebra. 
7.  Davie's  Legendre.  8.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  9.  Mensuration.  10. 
Gillespie's  Surreying.  11.  Navigation.  12.  Crittenden's  Elementary  Book -Keep- 
ing. 13.  Botany.  14.  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens.  15.  Higher  Astrono- 
my. 16.  Cutter's  Physiology.  17.  Tate's  Natural  Philosophy.  18.  Youman*8 
Chemistry.  19.  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  20.  Rhetoric.  21.  Logic.  22.  Way- 
land's  Political  Economy.  23.  Principles  of  Government.  24.  Wayland^s  Mental 
Philosophy.  25.  Wayland's  Moral  Science.  26.  Etymology.  27.  English  Litera- 
ture. 28.  Hillard's  First  Class  Reader.  29.  Drawing.  30.  Vocal  Music.  31. 
German  or  French.  Woodbury's  German  Series.  Fasquellc's  French  Course.  32. 
Recitations  and  Compositions. 

NOBMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  I,  5,  6,  7, 12,  13,  14, 16,  17, 18,  19,  20,  23,  24, 25.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.     German  and  French  ;  both  optional. 

CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,7,  14,  16,  17,  26,  28,  30,  32.  Andrews'  and  Zumpt's  Latin 
Grammars.  Harkness'  Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Lessons.  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition.  Andrew's  Cassar.  Johnson's  Cicero.  Bowen's  Virgil.  An- 
drew's Latin  Lexicon.  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary.  Crosby's  Greek  Grammar. 
Crosby's  Greek  Lessons.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Felton's  Greek  Read- 
er. Boise's  Xcnophou's  Anabasis.  Owen's  Homer's  I  liad.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon. 

Buildivg. — The  building  erected  for  the  Public  High  School  in 
1856,  is  88  feet  long  by  52  feet,  with  central  projection  5  feet  by  25. 
The  first  and  second  stories  arc  each  14  feet,  and  the  third  17  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  with  a  basement  7  feet  high.  There  are  ten  class- 
rooms each  23  feet  by  35  feet,  and  a  hall  in  the  third  story  48  by  48 
feet.  The  outer  walls  are  built  of  stone  and  the  partitions  through- 
out of  brick.  The  whole  cost  of  buildinjj  and  furniture  was  about 
$50,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  which  is  200  feet  square,  and  is  estima- 
ted at  *20,000. 
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After  reading  most  of  the  popular  explanations  of  the  above 

Ehenoraenon  given  in  our  scientific  ana  other  publications,  I 
ave  found  none  altogether  satisfactory.  While,  with  more  or 
less  success,  they  expose  the  more  obvious  features  of  the  phe- 
nomenon and  find  in  the  force  of  gravity  an  efficient  cause  of 
horizontal  motion,  they  usuallv  end  in  destroying  the  founda- 
tion on  which  their  theory  is  ouilt,  and  leave  an  effect  to  exist 
without  a  cause  ;  a  horizontal  motion  of  the  revolving  disk  about 
the  point  of  support  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for,  while  the 
descending  motion,  which  is  the  first  and  direct  effect  of  gravity 
(and  without  which  no  horizontal  motion  can  take  place),  is 
ignored  or  supposed  to  be  entirely  eliminated.  Indeed  it  is 
gravely  stated  as  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  rotary  motion, 
that,  while  gravity  acting  upon  a  non-rotating  body  causes  it 
to  descend  vertically,  the  same  force  acting  upon  a  rotary  body 
causes  it  to  move  horizontally,  A  tendency  to  descend  is  supposed 
to  produce  the  eftect  of  an  actual  descent;  as  if,  in  mechanics, 
a  mere  tendency  to  motion  ever  produced  any  effect  whatever 
without  that  motion  actually  taking  place. 

Whatever  *  mystification^  there  may  be  in  analysis — however 
it  may  hide  its  results  under  symbols  unintelligiBle  save  to  the 
initiated,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  physi- 
cal phenomena  of  the  universe  are  utterly  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  iiuman  mind  without  its  aid.  The  mind  can — indeea  it 
Tnuat — search  out  the  inducing  causes,  bring  them  together  and 
adjust  them  to  each  other,  each  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  rest ; 
but  farther  than  that  (at  least  in  complicated  phenomena)  un- 
aided, it  cannot  go.  It  cannot /bZ?<?w;  these  causes  in  all  their  va- 
rious actions  and  re-actions  and  at  a  given  instant  of  time  bring 
forth  the  results. 

This,  analysis  alone  can  do.  After  it  has  accomplished  this, 
it  indeed  usually  furnishes  a  clue  by  which  to  trace  how  the 
workings  of  known  mechanical  laws  have  conspired  to  produce 
these  results.  This  clue  I  now  propose  to  fina  in  the  analysis 
of  rotary  motion  as  applied  to  the  gyroscope. 
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The  analysis  I  shall  present,  so  far  as  determining  the  equations 
of  motions  is  concerned,  is  mainly  derived  from  the  works  of 
Poisson  (vide  "Journal  tie  TEcole  Polytech."  vol.  xvi — Traite  de 
Mccanique,  vol.  ii,  p.  162).  Following  his  steps  and  arriving 
at  his  analytical  results,  I  propose  to  develop  fully  their  mean- 
ing, and  to  show  that  they  are  expressions  not  merely  of  a  visi- 
ble phenomenon,  but  that  they  contain  within  themselves  the 
sole  clue  to  its  explanation :  while  they  dispel  all  that  is  myste- 
rious or  paradoxical,  and,  in  reducing  it  to  merely  a  "  particular 
case"  of  the  laws  of  "rotary  motion,"  throw  much  light  upon 
the  significance  and  working  of  those  laws. 

Although  not  unfamiliar  to  mathematicians,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  those  who  have  not  time  to  go  through  the  long 

Jreliminary  study  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  up  with 
^oisson  this  special  investigation ;  or  whose  studies  in  mechan- 
ics have  led  them  no  farther  than  to  the  general  equations  of 
"  rotary  motion"  found  in  text  books,  to  show  how  tne  particu- 
lar equations  of  the  gyroscopic  motion  may  be  deduced. 

In  so  doing  I  shall  closely  follow  him ;  making  however  some 
few  modifications  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  numerous  auxiliary  quantities  not  necessary  to  the  limited 
scope  of  this  investigation. 

The  general  equations  of  rotary  motion  are  (see  Profl  Bart- 
lett's  "  Analytical  Mechanics"  Equations  (228),  p.  170) : 


(it 


(1.) 


In  the  above  expressions  the  rotating  body  (of  any  shape) 
A  B  CI)  (fig.  1)  is  supposed  retained  by  the  fixed  point  (within 
or  without  its  mass)  0,  Ox,  Oy  and  Oz  are  the  turee  co-ordi- 
nate axes,  fitted  m  space,  to  wliich  the  motion  of  the  body  is  re- 
ferred. Ox^y  Oi/^y  Ozjy  are  the  three  principal  axes  belonging 
to  the  point  0,  and  which,  of  course,  partake  of  the  body's 
motion.  The  position  of  the  body  at  any  instant  of  time  is 
determined  by  those  of  the  moving  axes. 

Aj  jBand  C  express  the  several  "moments  of  inertia"  of  the 
mass  with  reference,  respectively,  to  the  three  principal  axes 
Ox,  Py,  O2, ;  A^,,  J/,  and  Z,  are  the  moments  of  the  accekrai- 
ing  forces,  and  Vx,  tyj^'^?  ^^^^  components  of  rotary  velocity ,  all 
taken  with  reference  to  these  same  axes. 

Like  lineal  velocities,  velocities  of  rotation  may  be  decomposed 
— ^that  is,  a  rotation  about  any  single  axis  may  be  considered  as 
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the  resultant  of  components  about  other  axes  (which  may  always 
be  reduced  to  three  rectangular  ones) :  and  by  this  means,  about 
whatever  axis  the  body,  at  the  instant  we  consider,  may  be 
revolving,  its  actual  velocity  and  axis  are  determined  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  components  v^,  Vy,  Vz,  about  the  principal 
axes  Ox^  Oy^  Oz^,  these  components  being,  as  with  lineal  ve- 
locities, equal  to  the  resultant  velocity  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  the  angles  their  several  rectangular  axes  make  with  the  re- 
sultant axis. 

As  the  true  axis  and  rotary  velocity  may  continually  vary,  so 
the  components  V:r  j  Vy ,  v, ,  in  equations  (1)  are  variable  functions 

of  the  lime. 

Fig.l. 


For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  axes  Cte,,  Oy,  and  Oz^, 
with  reference  to  the  (fixed  in  space)  axes  Ox,  Oy^  Oz,  three  aux- 
iliaiy  angles  are  used. 

If  we  suppose  the  moving  plane  o{  x^  y^j  tit  the  instant  con- 
sidered, to  intersect  the  fixed  plane  of  cc  y  in  the  line  NN*  and 
call  the  angle  xON=y',  and  tne  angle  between  the  planes  xy 
and  x,y,  (or  the  angle  2:02^)=^,  and  the  angle  NOx^=q>y  (in 
the  figure,  these  three  angles  are  supposed  acute  at  the  instant 
taken,)  these  three  angles  will  determine  the  positions  of  the  axes 
Ox,,  Oy^J  Oz^j  (and  hence  of  the  body)  at  any  instant,  and  will 
themselves  be  functions  of  the  time ;  and  the  rotary  velocities 
V,,  Vy,  V,,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  them  and  of  their  dif- 
ferential co-efficients. 

For  this  purpose,  and  for  use  hereafter  in  our  analysis,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  values,  in  terms  of  9,  0  and  y^,  of  the  co- 
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Bines  of  the  angles  made  by  the  axes  Qsc,,  (^,  and  Oz^  with 
the  fixed  axes  Oz  and  Oy. 

These  values  are  shown  to  be  (vide  Bartlett's  Mech.,  p.  172) 

cos  ar  J  02r=  — sin  6  sin  (p  cos  x^  Oyz^coa  6  cos  ^  sin  9>~8in  ^  eo6  9 

COS  yi  Oz=i— sin  6  cos  <p  cos  yj  Oyzzcos  ^  cos  V'  cos  ^4~Bin  ^  ain  y 

cos  2  J  Oz=z     cos  ^  cos  z ,  C?yz=:sin  ^  cos  y 

The  differential  angular  motions,  in  the  time  eft,  about  the 
axes  Ox,,  Oy,,  O2,,  will  be  i'^-^^,  Vydt,  and  v,cfe.  We  may  de- 
termine the  values  of  these  motions  by  applying  the  laws  of 
composition  of  rotary  motion  to  the  rotations  indicated  by  the 
increments  of  the  angles  ^,  (f  and  y. 

If  6  and  q>  remain  constjint  the  increment  c?V'  would  indicate 
that  amount  of  angular  motion  about  the  axis  Oz  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  in  which  this  angle  is  measured.  In  tne  same  man- 
ner dq>  would  indicate  angular  motion  about  the  axis  Oz,  ;  while 
dd  indicates  rotation  about  the  line  of  nodes  OX,  In  using 
these  three  angles  therefore,  we  actually  refer  the  rotation  to  the 
three  axes  Oz,  Oz^,  ON^  of  which  one,  Oz^  is  fixed  in  space, 
another,  Oz , ,  is  fixed  in  and  moves  with  the  body,  and  the  tnird, 
OiVJ  is  shifting  in  respect  to  both. 

The  angular  motion  produced  around  the  axes  Ox,,  0^,,  Oz,, 
by  these  simultaneous  increments  of  the  anerles  %  0  ana  v,  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  increments  by  the 
cosines  of  the  angles  of  these  axes,  respectively,  with  the  lines 
Oz,  Oz,  and  ON. 

The  axis  of  Oz ,  for  example  makes  the  angles  ^,  0°  and  90® 
with  these  lines,  hence  the  angular  motion  v,  dt  is  equal  (taking 
the  sum  without  regard  to  sign)  to  cos  6dtp'\-d<p. 

In  the  same  manner  (adding  without  regard  to  signs), 

t;;rcZ^=cos  X,  O2JV +COS  q>d6 
and  Vyrf^=cos  y,  Ozdip+cos  (90°+9n)  dd. 

But  if  we  consider  the  motion  about  Oz,  indicated  by  c?v,  posi- 
tive, it  is  plain  from  the  directions  in  which  q>  and  tp  are  laid  ofif 
on  the  figure,  that  the  motion  cos  Ody  will  be  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection and  negative,  and  since  cos  6  is  positive  df  must  be  re- 
garded as  negative,  hence 

Vgdt=d<p-'Coa  Ody. 

The  first  term  of  the  value  of  Vxdt,  cos  x,  Ozdy^  [since  cos  x,  Oz 
(=— sin  6  sin  <f)  is  negative  and  rf^  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
negative  sign]  is  positive.  But  a  study  of  the  figure  will  show 
that  the  rotation  referred  to  the  axis  ftr,,  indicated  by  the  first 
term  of  this  value,  is  the  reverse  of  that  measured  by  a  positive 
increment  of  6  in  the  second,  and  hence,  (as  cos  9  is  positive,)  dB 
must  be  considered  negative.  Making  this  change  and  substi- 
tuting the  values  given  of  cos  x,  O?,  cos  y,  ftj,  and  for  cob  (90® 
+y),— sin  <)P,  we  have  the  three  equations 
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Vxdtzizsiu  0  sin  qp(f  ^— cos  (pdd  \ 
Vydtz^sin  6  cos  <;p</y'+sin  q>dO>    (2.)* 
Vxdt^dqi^co&  Odiff  ) 

The  general  equations  (1.)  arc  susceptible  of  integration  only 
in  a  few  particular  cases.  Among  these  cases  is  that  we  con- 
sider, viz.,  that  of  a  solid  of  revolution  retained  by  a  fixed  point 
in  its  axis  of  figure. 

Let  the  solid  A  B  CD  (fig.  1)  be  supposed  such  a  solid,  of 
which  Ozj  is  the  axis  of  figure.  It  will  be,  of  course,  a  princi- 
pal axis,  and  any  two  rectangular  axes  in  the  plane,  through  0 
perpendicular  to  it,  will  likewise  be  principal.  By  way  of  de- 
termining them,  let  Ox,  be  supposed  to  pierce  the  surface  in 
some  arbitrarily  assumed  E  point  in  this  plane.  Let  G  be  the 
center  of  gravity  (gravity  being  the  sole  accelerating  force). 
The  moments  oi  inertia  A  and  B  become  equal,  and  equations 
(1.)  reduce  to 

Cdv:,  —  0  \ 

Adv^^{C^A)t\V:,dtz=iyaMgdt      >   (3.)t 
Adv:c'\'\C'-A)vyV:,dt=^^ybMgdt) 

in  which  the  distance  OG  oi  the  point  of  support  from  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  is  represented  by  y,  g  is  the  force  of  gravity,  M 
the  mass,  and  a  and  h  stand  for  the  cosines  x,  Oz  and  ?/,  Oz  and 
of  which  the  values  are  (p.  52) 

a=  — sin  6  sin  <jp,  6=z  — sin  0  cos  q>. 

The  first  equation  (3)  gives  by  integration  v,  =w,  n  being  an 
arbitrary  constant ;  it  indicates  that  the  rotation  about  the  axis 
of  figure  remains  always  constant. 

Multiplying  the  two  last  equations  (3)  by  Vy  and  Vx  respect- 
ively and  adding  the  products,  we  get 

A  {vy  d  Vy  -j-Vx  d  Vx  )=y  Mg  {avy  —  hvx)  di. 

From  the  values  of  a  and  h  above,  and  from  those  Vx  and  Vy 
(equations  2)  it  is  easy  to  find 

{aVy — 6vx)c?/=— sin  Odd=zd, cos  ^; 

substituting  this  value  and  integrating  and  calling  h  the  arbitrary 
constant 

A  {vy  ^+Vx  2)=2  Y Mg  cos  d+k  (a) 

•  To  avoid  the  introduction  of  numerous  quantities  foreign  to  our  particular  in 
Testigation  and  a  tedious  analysis,  I  have  dcpiirted  from  Poisson  and  substituted  the 
aboF«  simple  method  of  getting  equations  (2.),  which  is  an  instructive  illustration 
of  the  principles  of  the  compoitition  of  rotary  motions. 

t  See  Bartlett's  Mecli,  Equations  (225)  and  (118)  for  the  values  of  Zj  M,  JVj : 
In  the  case  we  consider  the  extraneous  force  P  (of  eq.  118)  is  p\  the  co-ordinates 
x'ty'  o^  its  point  of  application  G  (referred  to  the  axes  Oxi^  Oyi,  Oz^)  are  lero 
flBKl  <i=:0&=7:  cosines  of  a,  p  and  7  are  a,  6  and  e\  hence  Ly=^Ot  Mi=fjiaMg, 
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Multiplying  the  two  last  equations  (3),  respectively,  by  b  and  a 

and  adding  and  reducing  by  the  value  just  found  of  d.cos  ^  and 

of  Vz,  we  get 

A{bdVy+adv^)+{C-'A)nd.co&0=0  (b) 

Differentiating  the  values  of  a  and  h  and  referring  to  equations 
(2)  it  may  readily  be  verified  (putting  for  Vg  its  value  n)  that 

db^(vx  cos  6  —  an\dt 
c?a=(6»— Vy  cos  d)dt 

and  multiplying  the  first  by  Avy  and  the  second  by  Av^^  and 
adding 

A(vydb-\'i'xda)=An{bvx  ^avy)dt=z^ And. co&  6. 

Adding  this  to  equation  {b\  we  get 

Ad,{bvy\'aVr)-{'Cnd, cos  0=. Oj  the  integral  of  which  is 

A  {bvy'\'avx)'{'C?i  cos  d=zl  (/  being  an  arbitrary  constant),     (c) 

Referring  to  equations  (2)  it  will  be  found  by  performing  the 
operations  indicated,  that : 

(/V/2      dd^ 

dip 
It 
Substituting  these  values  in  equations  (a)  and  (c),  we  get 

C7icos^-^8in2^^=/ 

dt 

If,  at  the  origin  of  motion,  the  axis  of  figure  is  simply  de- 
viated from  a  vertical  position  by  an  arbitrary  angle  a,  in  the 
plane  of  X2,  and  an  arbitrary  velocity  n  is  imparted  about  this 
axis  alone ;  then  v^  and  Vy  will,  at  that  instant,  be  zero,  d=«, 
and  the  substitution  of  these  values  in  equations  (a)  and  (c)  will 
determine  the  values  of  the  constants  I  and  h. 

1=1  Cn  cos  a, 
which  substituted  in  the  above  equations,  make  them 

.  ^^dip     Cn 

sin^  (/-—:=---  (cos  a— cos  a) 
dt       A  ^  ^ 


b  Vy  +a  Vx  z= — sin^  ^  -y-^ 


.  ^^dip^     d62     2MpY,       n  X    r 


(^.) 


These  together  with  the  last  equation  (2)  which  may  be  wri^ 
ten,  (substituting  the  value  of  v, ) 

d<p=.ndt'\'Q0s6d^>  (6.) 

will,  (if  integrated)  determine  the  three  angles  %  0  and  ^  in 
terms  of  the  time  t  They  are  therefore  the  differential  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  the  gyroscope. 
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Let  NEE'  (fig.  1)  be  a  section  of  the  solid  by  the  plane  »,  y,. 
This  section  may  he  called  the  equator,  E  being  some  fixea 
point  in  the  equator  (through  which  the  principal  axis  Ox, 
passesV  the  angle  9  is  the  angle  EOK 

If  A  is  the  ascending  node  of  the  equator — that  is,  the  point 
at  which  E  in  its  axial  rotation  rises  above  the  horizontal  plane, 
the  angle  9  must  increase  from  N  towards  E — that  is,  dtp  (in 
equation  5)  must  be  positive  and  (as  the  second  term  of  its  value 
is  usually  ver^  small  compared  to  the  firstj  the  angular  velocity 
n  must  be  positive.  That  being  the  case  tlie  value  of  dq>  will  be 
exactly  that  due  to  the  constant  axial  rotation  ndt,  augmented 
by  the  term  cos  Od^>j  which  is  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  the 
equator  of  the  angular  motion  dv'  of  the  node.  This  term  is  an 
increment  to  ndt  when  it  is  positive,  and  the  reverse  when  it  is 
negative.  In  the  first  case,  tiie  motion  of  the  node  is  considered 
retrograde — in  the  second,  direct. 

The  first  member  of  the  second  equation  (4)  being  essentially 
positive,  the  difterence  cos  ^— cos «  must  be  always  positive — 
that  is,  the  axis  of  figure  Qz,  can  never  rise  above  its  initial  an- 
gle of  elevation  a.    As  a  consequence  -j-  [in  first  equation  (4)] 

must  be  always  positive.  The  node  iVJ  therefore,  moves  always 
in  the  direction  in  which  v  is  laid  off  positively,  and  the  motion 
will  be  direct  or  retrograde,  with  reference  to  the  axial  rotation, 
according  as  cos^  is  negative  or  positive — that  is,  as  the  axis 
of  figure  is  above  or  below  the  honzontal  plane.  In  either  case 
the  motion  of  the  node  in  its  own  horizontal  plane  is  always 
progressive  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  rotation  n  were  re- 
versed, so  would  also  be  the  motion  of  the  node. 

If  this  rotation  n  is  zero,  -7-  must  also  be  zero  and  the  second 

'  at 

equation  (4)  reduces  at  once  to  the  equation  of  the  compound 

dip 
pendulum,  as  it  should.    Eliminating  -j-  between  the  two  equa- 
tions (4)  we  get 

rin2(?^=±^  [8in«^--^,-j;— (cos^-cosa)]  (c08(?-C08a). 
dt^         A      ^  2AMyg^  '■*  ^  ' 

The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  would  make  its 
oscillations  in  the  same  time  as  the  body  (if  the  rotary  velocity 

n  were  zero)  is  ^.*    If  we  call  this  JL  and  make  for  simplicity 


l=*il±2l 


*  The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  is  (see  Bortlett's  Mech.,  p.  262) 

A 

Hie  moment  of  inertia  -4=i/'(A-i*  -I-7*) ;  hence  vp  =  *• 
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—-r— -  =  -v-  the  above  equation  becomes 

sin2^1^z=^[sin2<9-2|?2  (coe  ^  -  cob  «)]  (oob  6^-006  a)     (6) 

and  the  first  equation  (4)  becomes 

sin2  0  -^z=z2?\^  (cos  ^-cos  a).  (1.) 

Equation  (6)  would,  if  integrated,  give  the  value  of  6  in  terms 
of  the  time ;  that  is,  the  inclination  which  the  axis  of  figure 
makes  at  any  moment  with  the  vertical ;  while  eq.  (7)  (after  sub- 
stituting the  ascertained  value  of  0)  would  give  the  value  of  f 
and  hence  determines  the  progressive  movement  of  the  body 
about  the  vertical  Oz, 

These  equations  in  the  above  general  fonn,  have  not  been 
integrated  ;'^  nevertheless  they  furnish  the  means  of  obtaining  all 
that  we  desire  with  regard  to  gyroscopic  motion,  and  in  particu- 
lar that  self-sustaining  power,  which  it  is  the  particular  object 
of  our  analysis  to  explain. 

dd 
In  the  first  place,  from  eq.  (6),  by  putting  —  equal  to  zero,  we 

can  obtain  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  0,  This  difF. 
co-efficient  is  zero,  when  the  factor  cos  ^— cos  a=0,  that  is,  when 
^=a;  and  this  is  ^  maximum^  for  it  has  just  been  shown  from 
equations  (4)  that  q  cannot  exceed  «.  It  will  be  zero  also  and  B 
a  minimum^\  when 

8in2  0^  2f^2  (cos  d  -  cos  a)=0 

or  cos  6=z  -|^2^Vl+2^2  cos  u-\-§^  (8.) 

(The  positive  sign  of  the  radical  alone  applies  to  the  case,  since 
the  negative  one  would  make  0  a  greater  angle  than  «.) 

It  is  clear  that  («  being  given)  the  value  of  6  depends  on  ^ 
alone,  and  that  it  can  never  become  zero  unless  ^  is  zero ;  and 
as  long  as  the  impressed  rotary  velocity  n  is  not  itself  zero  (how- 
ever minute  it  may  be),  §  will  have  a  finite  value. 

Thus,  however  minute  may  be  the  velocity  of  rotation,  it  is 
suflicient  to  prevent  the  axis  of  rotation  from  falling  to  a  vertiocd 
position. 

The  self-sustaining  power  of  the  gyroscope  when  very  great 
velocities  are  given  is  but  an  extreme  case  of  this  law.  For,  if  ^ 
is  very  great,  the  small  quantity  1— cos « a  maybe  subtracted 
from  the  quantity  under  the  radical  (eq.  8)  without  sensibly 
altering  its  value,  which  would  cxiuse  that  eq.  to  become 

cos  6  z=z  cos  o. 


*  Tlie  intejpTitioii  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  elliptic  functions :  but  the  pro- 
cess is  of  no  interest  in  this  discussion. 

t  It  is  easy  to  show  tliat  this  value  of  0  belongs  to  an  actunl  mmimnm  j  but  it  ig 
scarcely  worth  while  to  introduce  the  proof. 
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That  is,  when  the  impressed  velocity  n,  and  in  consequence  fi 
is  very  great,  the  minimum  value  of  0  differs  from  its  maximum 
a  by  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

Here  then  is  the  result,  analytically  found,  which  so  surprises 
the  observer,  and  for  which  an  explanation  has  been  so  much 
sought  and  so  variously  given.  The  revolving  body,  though 
solicited  by  gravity,  does  not  visibly  falL 

Knowing  this  fact,  we  may  assume  that  the  impressed  velocity 
n  is  very  great,  and  hence  cos  ^— cos  a  exceedingly  minute,  and 
on  this  supposition,  obtain  integrals  of  equations  (6)  and  (7), 
which  will  express  with  all  requisite  accuracy  the  true  gyroscopic 
motion.    For  this  purpose,  make 

in  which  the  new  variable  u  is  always  extremely  minute,  and  is 
the  angular  descent  of  the  axis  of  figure  below  its  initial  eleva- 
tion. 

By  developing  and  neglecting  the  powers  of  u  superior  to  the 
square,  we  have 

sin^  0  =r  sin^  o  —  ti  sin  2a  -|-  tt^  cos  2a  • 
cos  ^ — cos  a  =  ti  sin  a  — .^  ii  3  cos  a 

substituting  these  values  in  eq.  6  we  get 

I  V2Msina  — M*(co8u-|-4^2j' 

j?  having  been  assumed  very  great,  cos  a  may  be  neglected  in 
comparison  with  4^^,  and  the  above  may  be  written 

17 ^« 

T    ^""V2Msina-4|?2tta'         ^^ 

Integrating  and  observing  that  w  =  o,  when  <  =  o,  we  have 


J 


J 


i»« 


*  By  SUrlingfs  theorem, 

/(«)=l74-t^'j  +  £^'j^,4c 

in  which  U,  XP^  XT'  Ac  are  the  values  of/  (u)  and  its  different  co-effidento  when  % 
is  made  zero. 

HakiDg/(tt)ssBin*  (a—ii),  and  recollecting  that  sin  2u=28iniico6  v  and  cob  8iis 
ooa'u  —  sin*  If,  we  get  the  yalue  of  Bin*0;  and  making /(tt)j=co8(a— tf)-ooea 
the  Talue  in  text  of  cos  0—  cos  a  is  obtained. 

f  £q.  6  may  be  written 


Xd&»        ,  ,  (cosd— cosa)* 

"By  snbstitnting  the  values  just  found,  of  d$,  sin*0  and  cos  9— cos  a  and  por- 
fMming  the  operations  indicated,  neglecting  the  higher  powers  of  u,  (by  whith 

(oM  $  —  cos  a)*  l"^ 

^ ST^ reduces  simply  to  i**)  and  deducing  the  value     liLdfytheexpras- 

•km  in  the  text,  is  obtained. 
Na  ».— [Vou  in,  Na  2.]— 85. 
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\l 


or,  (since  cos  2a  =  1—2  sin*  a) 


tt=  2^8inosin*(?    |^-.« 


(9.) 


Putting  a—u  in  place  of  0  (equat.  7)  neglecting  square  of  u,  we  get 

jBx)m  which,  observing  that  V'  =  0,  when  <  =  0 

These  three  expressions  (9),  (10),  (11),  represent  the  vertical 
angular  depression — ^the  horizontal  angular  velocity — and  the 


«na^ 


-      /■      .    -  may  be  put  in  the  form  -j-—.   i  — 

sina 
GaU  -rrj  =R,  and  the  integral  of  the  2d  £M^r  of  the  abore  is  the  arc  whose  radioi 

is  R  and  versed  sine  is  u;  or  whose  cosine  is  R*«;  or  it  is  R  timeM  the  arc  whose 

u 
cosine  1  --  p  with  radius  unity.    Substituting  the  value  of  R  in  the  integral  and 

multiplying  by  the  factor  -: —  we  get  the  value  of    1^  t*  of  the  text 

f  In  cq.  (7)  if  we  divide  both  members  by  sin^  9,  and,  in  reducing  the  fraction 

cos  6  -  cos  a 
'  -^2  9 — '  ^^  ^®  values  already  found  and  neglect  the  agtiare,  as  well  as  higbsr 

powers  ti,  (wliich  may  be  done  without  sensible  error  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  «, 
though  it  could  not  he  done  in  the  foregoing  values  of  dt  and  ^  since  the  co-efiideDt 
4^2  in  those  values,  is  reciprocally  great,  as  v  is  small)  the  quotient  will  be  simply 
u 

tana' 

Substituting  the  value  of  u  and  dividing  out  sin  a  we  get  the  value  of  ~  in 

the  text. 
The  integral  of  sin  2 j3    W  t  dt  results  from  the  formula   /*  sin^  ^dV^^P - 

1  .  11 

2  sm  2^,  easQy  obtained  by  substituting  for  &in3  q),  its  value  -  —  ^  cos  2^. 
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extent  of  horizontal  angular  motion  of  the  axis  of  figure  after 
any  time  t* 
The  first  two  will  reach  their  respective  maxima  and  minima 

when  8inM^«=l  and  =0;  or  when  <=5^J—  a^d  ^=^J-' 
These  values  of  t  in  equation  (11)  give 

Hence,  counting  from  the  commencement  of  motion  when  ^  t^, 
-T—  and  ^  are  all  zero,  we  have  the  following  series  of  corres- 
ponding values  of  these  variables 

ft    \T  1      .  dtff     I  \(;  n 

which  correspond  to  the  moment  of  greatest  depression,  when  u 
and  5^  are  maxima,  and 


when,  it  appears  (w  being  the  zero),  the  axis  of  figure  has  re- 

Sained  its  original   elevation  and  the   horizontal  velocity  is 
estroyed. 

All  these  values  are  (owing  to  the  assumed  large  value  of  j?) 
very  minute.  If  we  suppose  the  rotating  velocity  n  =  lOO?*  or 
100  revolutions  per  second,  the  maximum  of  u  (with  an  instru- 
ment of  ordinary  proportions)  would  be  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
of  arc,  and  the  period  of  undulation  but  a  firaction  of  a  second. 
Hence  the  horizontal  motion  about  the  point  of  support  will 
be  exceedingly  slow  compared  with  the  axial  rotation  of  the  disk 
expressed  by  n, 

'  If,  in  equations  (9)  and  (10),  we  increase  i  indefinitely,  we  will 
find  but  a  repetition  of  the  series  of  values  already  found,  they 
being  recurring  functions  of  the  time. 

we  see  then  the  revolving  body  does  not  in  fact  maintain  a 
uniform  unchanging  elevation,  and  move  about  its  point  of  sup- 
port at  a  uniform  rate,  (as  it  appears  to  do).  But  the  axis  of  fig- 
ure generates  what  may  be  called  a  corrugated  cone^  and  any 

*  The  osBumption  that  "vl/^O  when  t  is  zero  supposes  that  the  iiiitial  position  of 
the  node  coinciues  with  the  fixed  axis  of  or.  In  my  subsequent  illustrations  and 
analysis  T  suppose  the  initial  position  to  be  at  90°  therefrom,  which  would  require 

1 
to  the  above  value  of  -^^  the  constant  -  k  to  be  added.    The  horizontal  «npriiU» 

motion  of  the  axis  of  figure  is  tlic  same  as  that  of  the  node. 
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point  of  it  would  describe  an  undulating  curve  (fig.  2)  whose 
superior  culminations  a,  a',  a"^  &c.,  are  cusps  lying  in  the  same 


*"•■"•* '^"^  h'  b"  b"' 


horizontal  plane,  and  whose  sagittae  ch^cf  h\  &c.,  are  to  the  ampU- 

■ 

tudes  aa\  a' a",  &c.,  as  ^  :  -^ : :  sin  « :  n.  If  the  initial  ele- 
vation a  is  90°,  this  ratio  is  as  tJie  diameter  to  the  circumference  of 
the  circle:  a  property  which  indicates  the  cycloid. 

Assuming  a=90  and  sin  «=1,  equations  (9)  and  (10)  will  give, 


by  elimination  of  sin'^  ^j 


dip 


i<=-i% 


T,='-'\i'  ^\{ " 


substituting  this  value  in  eq.  (d)  we  get 

2ffudu  udu 


dip= 


the  differential  equation  of  the  cycloid  generated  by  the  circle  whose 

diameter  is  ^-. 

In  this  position  of  the  axis,  both  the  angles  u  and  ip  are  arcs 
of  great  circles  described  by  a  point  of  the  axis  of  figure  at  a 
units  distance  from  0,  and  owing  to  their  minuteness  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

If  a  is  not  90°,  the  sagittae  6c  =  -3^ sin  o;   but  then,  while 

the  angular  motion  y/  is  the  same,  the  arc  described  by  the  same 
point  of  the  axis  will  be  that  of  a  smaU  circle^  whose  actual 
length  will  likewise  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  sin  a.  The 
cun'c  is  therefore  a  cycloid  in  all  circumstances ;  and  the  axis  of 
figure  moves  as  if  it  were  attached  to  the  circumference  of  a 

minute  circle  whose  diameter  is  —^  sin  «,   which  rolled   along 

the  horizontal  circle,  a  a' a",  about  the  vertical  through  the  point 
of  support. 

The  centre  e  of  this  little  circle  moves  with  uniform  velocity. 
The  first  term  of  the  value  of  V'  (equation  11)  is  due  to  this  uni- 
form motion :  it  may  be  called  the  mean  precession. 
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The  second  term  is  due  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  axis 
about  this  centre,  and,  combined  with  the  corresponding  values 
of  w,  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  nutation. 

These  cycloidal  undulations  are  so  minute — succeed  each  other 
with  such  rapidity,  (with  the  high  degrees  of  velocity  usually 
given  to  the  gyroscope,)  that  they  are  entirely  lost  to  the  eye, 
and  the  axis  seems  to  maintain  an  unvarying  elevation  and  move 
around  the  vertical  with  a  uniform  slow  motion. 

It  is  in  omitting  to  take  into  account  these  minute  undulations 
that  nearly  all  popular  explanations  fail.  They  fail,  in  the  first 
place,  because  they  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  real  phenome- 
non, one  which  is  purely  imaginary  and  inexplicable^  since  it  is 
in  direct  variance  with  fact  and  the  laws  of  nature ; — and  they 
fail,  because  "these  undulations — (great  or  small,  accoKling  as  the 
impressed  rotation  is  small  or  great)  furnish  the  only  true  clue 
to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope 
which  is  so  striking,  and  for  which  explanations  are  so  much 
sought,  is  only  a  particular  and  extreme  phase  of  the  motion  ex- 
pressed by  equations  (6)  and  (7) — that  the  self-sustaining  power 
is  not  absolute^  but  one  of  degree — that  however  minute  the  axial 
rotation  may  be,  the  body  never  will  fall  quite  to  the  vertical ; — 
however  great,  it  cannot  sustain  itself  without  any  depression. 

I  have  exhibited  the  undulations,  as  they  exist  with  high  veloci- 
ties,— when  they  become  minute  and  nearly  true  cycloids ;  with 
low  velocities,  they  would  occupy  (horizontally)  a  larger  portion 
of  the  arc  of  a  semi-circle,  and  reach  downward  approximating, 
more  or  less  nearly,  to  contact  with  the  vertical :  and,  finally^ 
when  the  rotary  velocity  is  zero,  their  cusps  are  in  diametrically 
opposite  points  of  the  horizontal  circle,  while  the  curves  resolve 
themselves  into  vertical  circular  arcs  which  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  exhibited.  All 
these  varieties  of  motion,  of  vvhicn  that  of  the  pendulum  is  one 
extreme  phase  and  the  gyroscopic  another,  are  embraced  in 
equations  (6)  and  (7)  and  exhibited  by  varying  ^  from  0  to  high 
values,  though,  (wanting  general  integrals  to  these  equations) 
we  cannot  determine,  except  in  these  extreme  cases,  the  exact 
elements  of  the  undulations.  The  minimum  value  of  0  may 
however  always  be  determined  by  equation  (8). 

If  we  scrutinize  the  meaning  of  equations  (G)  and  (7),  it  will 
be  found  that  they  represent,  the  first,  the  horizontal  angular 
component  of  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  units  distance  firom  0, 
and  the  second,  the  actual  velocity  of  such  point.* 

•  In  more  general  terms  equations  (4)  express,  the  first,  that  the  moment  of  the 
quantity  of  motion  about  the  fixed  vertical  axis  Oz  remains  always  constant :  the 
teeond  that  the  living  forces  generated  in  the  body  (over  and  above  the  impressed 
axial  rotation)  are  exactly  what  is  due  to  gravity  throuah  the  height,  A. 

Both  are  expressions  of  truths  that  might  have  been  anticipated ;  for  grayit^ 
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For  sin  ^  -ri  is  the  horizontal,  and  -j-  the  vertical,  component 

at  d  t 

of  this  velocity.  Calling  the  firsts,  and  the  second  t;,,,  and 
the  resultant  v,,  and  calling  cos  <?— cos  o,  (which  is  the  true 
height  of  fall)  h,  those  equations  may  be  written 

Cn     h  ,  , 

A    6m  o  ^  ' 

This  velocity  v,  (as  a  function  of  the  height  of  fall)  is  exactly 
that  of  the  compound  pendulum,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
axial  rotation  n.  Ilenco,  (as  we  might  reasonably  suppose)  ro- 
tary motion  has  no  power  to  impair  the  work  of  gravity  through 
a  given  height,  in  generating  velocity ;  but  it  does  have  i.>ower  to 
change  the  direction  of  that  velocity.  Its  effect  is  precisely  that  of 
a  material  undulatory  curve,  which,  deflecting  the  body's  path 
from  vertical  descent,  finally  directs  it  upward,  and  causes  its 
velocity  to  be  destroyed  by  the  same  forces  which  generated  it 

And  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  were  the  cycloid  we  have  de- 
scribed such  a  material  curve,  on  which  the  axis  of  the  gyroscope 
rested,  without  friction  and  wiViout  rotation,  it  would  travel  along 
this  curve  by  the  effect  of  gravity  alone,  (the  velocity  of  descent 
on  the  downward  branch  carrying  it  up  the  ascending  one,)  with 
exactly  Vie  same  velocity  that  the  rotating  disk  does,  through  the 
combined  effects  of  gravity  and  rotation. 

Equation  (a)  expresses  the  horizontal  velocity  produced  by 
the  rotation. 

If  we  substitute  its  value  in  the  second,  we  may  deduce 

dO      |2^r     C^7i2     h2 


dd       |2(/. 


A^     sin^  6 

If  we  take  this  value  at  the  commencement  of  descent,  emd 
before  any  horizontal  velocity  is  acquired,  (making  h  indefinitely 
small),  the  second  term  under  the  radical  may  be  neglected^  and 

the  first  increment  of  descending  velocity  becomes  11^  A,  pre- 
cisely what  is  due  to  gravity,  and  what  it  would  he  were  there  no 
rotation. 

Hence  the  popular  idea  that  a  rotating  body  offers  any  dired 
resistance  to  a  cuange  of  its  plane,  is  unfounded.  It  requires  as 
little  exertion  of  force  (in  the  direction  of  motion)  to  move  it 

cannot  increase  tbe  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  about  ao  curtx  paraUd  to 
it$elf;  while  its  power  of  generating  living  force  by  working  through  a  gifen 
height,  cannot  be  impaired. 

Ilad  we  cons'ulcreu  ourselves  at  liberty  to  assume  them,  however,  the  cquatiooa 
might  have  been  got  without  the  tedious  analysis  by  which  we  have  reached  them. 
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fix>m  one  plane  to  another,  as  if  no  rotation  existed ;  and  (as  a 
eorollary)  as  little  expenditure  of  work. 

But  deflecting  forces  are  developed,  by  angular  motion  given 
to  the  axis,  and  normal  to  its  direction,  wbicn  are  very  sensible, 
and  are  mistaken  for  direct  resistances.  If  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  were  confined  in  a  vertical  circular  groove,  in 
which  it  could  move  without  friction ;  or  if  any  similar  fixed  re- 
sistance, as  a  material  vertical  plane,  were  opposed  to  the  cfe* 
fleeting  force,  the  rotating  disk  would  vibrate  in  the  vertical 
plane,  as  if  no  rotation  existed.    Its  equation  of  motion  would 

become  that  of  the  compound  pendulum,  j-=    I  Ph.     What 

then  is  the  resistance  to  a  change  of  plane  of  rotation  so  often 
alluded  to  and  described  ?     A  misnoviei*  entirely. 

The  above  may  be  otherwise  established.  If  in  equations  (3) 
we  introduce  in  the  second  member  an  indeterminate  horizontal 
force,  g\  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  parallel  to  the  fixed 
axis  of  y,  and  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which,  in  our  figure, 
we  suppose  the  angle  V'  to  increase,  the  projections  of  this  force 
on  the  axes  ftc,,  Oy,,  will  be  a'g'  and  h'g'  and  the  last  two  of 
these  equations  will  become,  (calling  cosines  x^Oy  and  y,Oy, 
0/  and  b\) 

Advy  '^{C'~A)nVxdtz=iyM{ag+a*g')dt 
Adv:,+lC—A)nvydt='^YM(bg+b'g')dt 

Multiplying  the  first  by  Vy  and  the  second  by  v,  and  adding 
A{Vydvy  4-Vx d Vx ):=/ M[g (a Vybvx)d t-\'g'  (a' Vy  ^b'vx)d ^]. 

But  {avy'-bvx)clt  has  been  shown  (p.  53)  to  be  =c?.cos^, — and 
by  a  similar  process  it  may  be  shown  that  {a'Vy—b'Vx)dt= 
=d.  (sin  0  cos  v).     (For  values  of  a'  and  6',  see  p.  52.) 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  force  g'  is  such  that  the  axis  gf 
the  disk  may  be  always  maintained  in  the  plane  of  its  initial  po- 
sition xz.  The  angle  V'  would  always  be  90°,  cZ^=0,  and  c?.(sm<^ 
cos  V')=0.  That  is,  the  co-efficient  of  the  new  force  g'  becomes 
zero ;  and  the  integral  of  the  above  equation  is  as  before  (p.  54), 

A{Vy^+Vx^)=2yMg  cos d+h. 

dip  dd^ 

But  the  value  of  Vy'-f  v,^  likewise  reduces  (since  "j7=0)  to  j-j 

and  the  above  becomes  the  equation  of  the  compound  pendulum. 

(^)         -T-— =         •   cos  d-\'h=.-^  (cos  ^—003  a),  (h  being  determined.) 

This  is  the  principle  just  before  announced,  that,  with  a  force  so 
applied  as  to  prevent  any  deflection  from  the  plane  in  which 
gravity  tends  to  cause  the  axis  to  vibrate,  the  motion  would  be 
precisely  as  if  no  aocial  rotation  existed. 
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To  determine  the  force  of  g' ;  multiply  the  first  of  preceding 
equations  by  6,  and  tlie  second  by  a,  ana  add  the  two,  and  add 
likewise  A{vydh'^Vxda)=^^ And co^d  (see  p.  54)  and  we  shall 
get 

Ad{hvy  +a  Vx )+  Cn d  cos  ^z=y Mg' {afh^a h') d t. 

By  referring  to  the  values  of  a,  a',  6,  h\  and  performing  the 
operations  indicated  and  making  cos  ^=o,  sin  v=l,  the  above 
becomes, 

Ad{hvy -j-a Vx )+ C'nrf  cos  0—  y Mg'  sin  OdL 

dyf 

But  the  value  of  (bv^  +avx)  (p.  54)  becomes  zero  when  -ji=^o. 

,_  Ond  COB  6  _     Cn  dd  ^ 

The  second  factor  —  is  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  axis 

of  rotation  is  moving. 

Hence  calling  v,  that  angular  velocity,  tlie  value  of  the  deflect- 
ing force^  g'  may  be  written  (irrespective  of  signs), 

(7 

that  is,  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  axial  rotation  n,  and  to 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis  of  that  rotation.  By  putting  for 
CJ  Mk^  (in  which  k  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  the 
mass  JiJ  if  concentrated,  would  have  the  moment  of  inertia,  C,) 
the  above  takes  the  simple  form 

g= — wv*. 

r 

In  the  case  we  have  been  considering  above,  in  which  g'  is  sup- 
posed to  counteract  the  deflecting  force  of  axial  rotation,  the  angu- 
lar velocity  ^«  j  or  — -7-  (equation  g)  is  equal  to     l-y-  (cos  0  -  cos  o). 

But  in  the  case  of  the  free  motion  of  the  gyroscope,  this  de- 
flecting force  combines  with  gravity  to  produce  the  observed 
movements  of  tlie  axis  of  figure. 

If,  therefore^  we  disregard  the  axial  rotation  and  consider  the 
body  simply  as  fixed  at  the  point  0,  and  acted  upon,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity,  by  two  forces — one  of  gravity,  constant  in  inten- 
sity and  direction — the  other,  the  deflecting  force  due  to  an  axial 

C 

rotation  n,  whose  variable  intensity  is  represented  by— ^riv,, 

*  The  effect  of  gravitj  is  to  diminish  9  and  the  increment  dd  is  neeatiTe  in  the 
case  we  arc  considering.  Hence  the  negative  sign  to  the  value  of  jr',  inuicatiDg  that 
the  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  axis  of  y,  as  it  should,  since  the  tendency 
of  the  node  is  to  move  in  the  reverse  direction. 
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and  whose  direction  is  always  normal  to  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  axis ;  we  ought,  introducing  these  forces,  and  making  the 
axial  rotation  n  zero,  in  general  equations  (3^,  to  be  able  to  de- 
duce therefrom  the  identical  equations  (4)  which  express  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gyroscope. 

This  I  have  done ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  verification  of  what  has 
previously  been  said,  I  omit  in  the  text  the  introduction  of  the 
somewhat  difficult  analysis.* 

Equation  (5)  becomes  (in  the  case  we  consider),  by  integration, 

which,  with  the  values  of  u  and  ^  already  obtained,  determines 
completely  the  position  of  the  body  at  any  instant  of  time. 

Knowing  now  not  only  the  exact  nature  of  the  motion  of  the 
gyroscope,  but  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  forces  which 

*  To  introduce  these  forces  in  eq.  (3)  I  observe,  first,  that  as  both  are  applied  at 
O  (in  the  axis  Oz^)  the  moment  X|  is  stiU  zero  and  the  first  eq.  becomes,  as  before, 

Cdv,  =:  0  or  Vg  =  const 

And  as  we  disregard  the  impressed  axial  rotation,  we  make  this  constant  (or  v,  ) 

xero. 

Cn 
The  deflecting  force  — ^  v,  (taken  with  contrary  sign  to  the  eounteraeting  force 

Cn  d9                Cn  rf^^ 
joit  obtained)  resolves  itself  into  two  components  ~~rfj7  and lu-'lT  *^°  ^»  *^® 

first  in  a  horizontal,  the  second  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  both  normal  to  the  axis  of 
figure. 

The  second  is  opposed  to  gravity,  whose  component  normal  to  the  axis  of  figure, 
it  0  sin  6. 

Hence  we  have  the  two  component  forces  (in  the  directions  above  indicated), 


,^  Cnd9        ,        /       Cn  d^l  \ 


Thece  moments  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  y  j  and  x  j  will  be 

_..  ^^  ,  Cn  d9 

—sin  ^M  I  g  -  -—^^  -37- 1  sin  6 —cos  %niM  —r?  -jt  »  and 


cos 


/        Cnd^iT 
y'yM  dt  ^ 

I       Cn  d^,\  Cn  d9 


Hence  equations  (3)  (making  v^  zero,  and  putting  for  Mi  and  N^i  the  above  values, 
and  recollecting  the  values  of  a  and  6,  (p.  68)  become 

J^^  d9 

Advy  =  OyMgdt  —  «Cn  -^  eft—  Cn  cos  ^-jTdt 

d^l  d9 

AdVg  ^Z'-byMgdt+bCn  -j:  dt-^  Onan^  jT  dt 

Multiplying  the  equations  severally  by  Vy  and  v,,  adding  and  reducing  (as  on 

p.  68)  we  get 

dyl 
A{vifdvY-{-  v^dvg)=z  yMgd .  cos  0  —  Cn  -^  rf .  cos  9— Cn  <fe  (  »y  cos  qj+v,  sin  ^) 

But  Vy  cos  ;>+Vx  B^  ^  "^i^  ^  found  equal  to  sin  9  -^  (by  substituting  the  valnes 
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produce  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  sucli  a  motion 
takes  place. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  body  as  supported  by  a  point  within  iU 
mass ;  but  the  analysis  applies  to  any  position,  in  the  axis  of 
figure,  within  or  without ;  and  figs.  3  and  4  represent  the  more 
famiUar  circumstances  under  which  the  phenomenon  is  ex- 
hibited. 

Let  the  revolving  body  be  supposed  (fig.  3,  vertical  projection), 
for  simplicity  of  projection,  an  exact  sphere,  supported  by  a 
point  in  the  axis  prolonged,  at  0,  which  has  an  initial  elevation 
a  greater  than  90  .  Fig.  4  represents  the  projection  on  the  hor- 
izontal plane  xy;  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  of  figure  (being 
in  the  plane  of  xz)  is  projected  in  Ox. 

Ox,  Of/,  Ozy  are  the  three  (fixed  in  space)  co-ordinate  axes,  to 
which  the  body's  position  is  referred. 

In  this  position,  an  initial  and  high  velocity  n  is  supposed  to 
be  given  about  tlie  axis  of  figure  Oz,,  so  that  the  visible  por- 
tions move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  6,  b',  and  the  body  is 
left;  subject  to  whatever  motion  about  its  point  of  supjx)rt  0, 
^avity  may  impress  upon  it.  Had  it  no  axial  rotation,  it  would 
mimeaiately  fall  and  vibrate  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
pendulum.  Instead  of  which,  while  the  axis  maintains  (appar- 
ently) its  elevation  «,  it  moves  slowly  around  the  vertical  Ozj  re- 
ceding from  the  observer,  or  from  the  position  ON^'  towards  OK 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  first  tendency  (and  as  I  have  likewise 
proved,  the  first  effect)  of  gravity  is  to  cause  the  axis  Oz,  to  de- 
scend vertically,  and  to  generate  vertical  angular  velocity.  But 
with  this  angular  velocity,  the  deflecting  force  proportional  to 
that  velocity  and  normal  to  its  direction,  is  generated,  which 
pushes  aside  the  descending  axis  from  its  vertical  path. — But  as 
the  direction  of  motion  changes,  so  does  the  direction  of  this 
force — always  preserving  its  perpendicularity.   It  finally  acquires 

of  tjy  and  V,) ;  hence  the  two  last  terms  destroy  each  other,  and  the  above  equation 
becomes  identical  with  equation  (a)  from  which  the  2d  cq.  (4)  is  deduced. 

Multiplying  the  1st  equation  (i)  by  cos  f)  and  the  second  by  sin  q)  and  adding 
ve  get, 

^(cos  qxA^y  +  sin  piv^) = —  Cnd  9.  * 

By  differentiating  the  values  of  v^  and  v^,  performing  the  multiplications,  and 
Bubstituting  for  d(p  its  value,  cos  0  di^  (proceeding  from  the  8d  equation  (2)  when 
v,=0)  the  above  becomes 


^8ia9-^-f2cosfi-^-^j=-Cn^. 


Multiplying  both  members  by  sin  9  dt^  and  integrating,  the  above  becomes 

,      .d^h        Cn 
smae-^  =~cos9  +  /; 

the  same  as  the  1st  equation  (4)  when  the  value  of  the  constant  /  is  determined. 
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an  intensity  and  upward  direction  adequate  to  neutralize  the 
downward  action  oi  gravity ;  but  the  acquired  downward  velocity 
still  exists  and  the  axis  sUU  descends  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
a  constantly  increasing  horizontal  component,  and  with  it  a  stiU 
increasing  upward  defecting  force.    At  length  the  descending 

Fig.  3. 


.^-"• 


ly 


component  of  velocity  is  entirely  destroyed — ^the  path  of  the 
axis  is  horizontal ;  the  deflecting  force  due  to  it  acts  directly 
contrary  to  gravity,  which  it  exceeds  in  intensity,  and  hence 
causes  the  axis  to  commence  rising.  This  is  the  state  of  things 
at  the  point  b  (fig.  2).  The  axis  has  descended  the  curve  a  &,  and 
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has  acquired  a  velocity  due  to  its  actual  fall  a  d ;  but  this  velocity 
has  been  deflected  to  a  horizontal  direction.  The  ascent  of  the 
branch  6  a'  is  precisely  the  converse  of  its  descent  The  acquired 
horizontal  velocity  imj^ls  the  axis  horizontally,  while  the  de- 
flecting force  due  to  it  (now  at  its  maximum)  causes  it  to  com- 
mence ascending.  As  the  curve  bends  upward,  the  normal 
direction  of  this  force  opposes  itself  more  and  more  to  the  hori- 
zontal, while  gravity  is  equally  counteracting  the  vertical,  veloc- 
ity. As  the  horizontal  velocity  at  h  was  due  to  a  fall  through  the 
height  a  d,  so,  through  the  medium  of  this  deflecting  force,  it  is 
just  capable  of  restoring  the  work  gravity  had  expended  and 
li/iing  the  axis  back  to  its  original  elevation  at  a',  and  the  cy- 
cloidal  undulation  is  completed,  to  be  ag^in  and  again  repeated, 
and  the  axis  of  ligure,  performing  undulations  too  rapid  and  too 
minute  to  be  perceived,  moves  slowly  around  its  point  of  sup- 
port. 

Eeferring  to  fig.  3,  the  equator  of  the  revolving  body  (a  plane 
perpendicidar  to  the  axis  of  figure  and  Oirough  the  fixed  point  0,) 
would  be  an  imaginary  plane  E^  E^,  Its  intersection  with  the 
horizontal  plane  of  xy  would  be  the  line  of  nodes  N^  N,  In 
the  position  delineatea,  the  progression  of  the  nodes  is  direct 
For,  at  the  ascending  node  N^  2iny  point  in  the  imaginary  plane 
of  the  equator  (supposed  to  revolve  with  the  body)  would  move 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a,  while  the  node  moves 
in  the  same  direction  from  0  (of  the  arrow  a').     Were  the  axis  of 

Fig.  6. 


figure  below  the  horizontal  plane,  (fig.  5)  the  upward  rotation  of 
the  point  would  be  from  0  to  E^  (as  the  arrow  a),  while  the  pro- 
gression of  the  node  (in  the  same  direction  as  before  as  the  arrow 
a')  would  be  the  reverse,  and  the  motion  of  the  node  would  be 
retrograde — ^yet  in  both  cases  the  same  in  space. 
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As  the  deflecting  force  of  rotary  motion  is  the  sole  agent  in 
diverting  the  vertical  velocity  produced  by  gravity  from  its 
downward  direction,  and  in  producing  these  paradoxical  eflfects ; 
and  as  the  foregoing  analysis  while  it  has  determined  its  value, 
has  thrown  no  light  upon  its  origin,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
how  this  force  is  created. 

Popular  explanations  have  usually  turned  upon  the  deflexion 
of  the  vertical  components  of  rotary  velocity  by  the  vertical  an- 

fular  motion  of  the  axis  produced  by  gravity.  In  point  of  fact, 
owever,  both  vertical  and  horizontal  components  are  deflected, 
one  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  the  simplest  way  of  studying  the 
eflfects  produced,  is  to  trace  a  vertical  projection  of  the  path  of  a 
point  of  the  body  under  these  combined  motions.  For  this  pur- 
pose conceive  the  mass  of  the  revolving  disk  concentrated  m  a 
single  ring  of  matter  of  a  radius  k  due  to  its  moment  of  inertia 
C=Mk^,  (see  Bartlett  Mech.  p.  178)  and,  for  simplicity,  suppose 
the  angular  motion  of  the  axis  to  take  place  around  the  centre 
figure  and  of  gravity  O, 

Let  AB  he  such  a  ring  Fig.  6. 

(supposed  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  projection)  re- 
volving about  its  axis  of  fig- 
ure 0  Cj  while  the  axis  turns 
in  the  vertical  plane  about  the 
same  point  G,  Let  the  rota- 
tion be  such  that  the  visible 
portion  of  the  disk  moves 
upward  through  the  semi-cir- 
cumference, from  jB  to  -4, 
while  the  axis  moves  down- 
ward through  the  angle  6  to 
the  position  G  C  The  point 
-B,  by  its  aadal  rotation  alone, 
would  be  carried  to  ^ ;  but  the  plane  of  the  disk,  by  simultane- 
ous movement  of  the  axis,  is  carried  to  the  position  A'  B  and 
the  point  B  arrives  at  B  instead  of  A,  through  the  curve  pro- 
jected mBGB.  The  equation  of  the  projection,  in  circular 
functions,  is  easily  made ;  but  its  general  character  is  readily 
perceived,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  passes  through  the 
point  G^,— that  its  tangents  at  ^  and  B  are  perpendicular  to  ^  jB 
and  A'  i?,— and  that  its  concavity,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
turned  to  the  right  The  point  A  descends  on  the  other,  or  re- 
mote side  of  the  disk,  and  makes  an  exactly  similar  curve  AG  A' 
with  its  concavity  reversed. 

The  centrifugal  forces  due  to  the  deflections  of  the  vertical 
motions  are  normal  to  the  concavities  of  these  curves ;  hence,  on 
the  side  of  the  axis  towards  the  eye,  they  are  to  the  /^/l,  and  on 
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the  opposite  or  fiirther  side,  to  the  right^  (as  the  arrows  h  and  a,\ 
Hence  the  joint  effect  is  to  press  the  axis  O  G  from  its  vertical 
plane  COC'^  horizontally  and  towards  the  eye.  Reverse  the  di- 
rection of  axial  rotation  and  the  curves  A  A'  and  BB  will  be 
the  same,  except  that  A  A'  would  be  on  the  near^  and  BB  on 
the  remote  side  of  the  axis  0  C,  and  the  direction  of  the  result- 
ing pressure  will  be  reversed. 

A  projection  on  the  horizontal  plane  would  likewise  illustrate 
this  deflecting  force  and  show  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no 
resistance  in  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  axis^  and  that  the  whole 
effect  of  these  deflexions  of  the  paths  of  the  different  material 
points,  is  a  mere  interchange  of  living  forces  between  the  different 
material  points  of  the  disk  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing 
illustration  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  force,  whose 
measure  and  direction  I  have  analytically  demonstrated. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force 
will  evidently  be  directly  as  the  velocities  gained  and  lost  in  the 
motion  of  the  particles  from  one  side  of  the  axis  to  the  other; 
or  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis,  and  as  the  distance,  k,  of  the 
particles  from  that  axis.  It  will  also  be  as  the  number  ofjxxrticles 
which  undergo  this  gain  and  loss  of  living  force  in  a  given  time ; 
or  as  the  velocity  of  axial  rotation.  Considered  as  applied  nor- 
mally at  G^  to  produce  rotation  about  any  fixed  point  0  in  the 
axis,  its  intensity  will  evidently  be  directly  as  the  arm  of  lever  i, 
and  inversely  as  the  distance  of  G  from  0  (y).     Hence  the  meas- 

ure  of  this  force  already  found,  from  analysis,  g'=  — nvg. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  entire  ponderable  mass  is  sup- 
posed to  partake  of  the  impressed  rotation  about  the  axis  of  fig- 
ure Oz ,  ;  and  such  must  be  the  case,  in  order  that  the  results  we 
have  arrived  at  may  rigidly  apply.  Such,  however,  cannot  be 
the  case  in  j^racticc.  A  portion  of  the  instrument  must  consist 
of  mountings  which  do  not  share  in  the  rotation  of  the  disk. 
It  is  believed  the  analysis  will  apply  to  this  case  by  simply  in- 
cluding the  whole  mass,  in  computing  the  moment  of  inertia  A 
and  the  mass  J/j  while  the  moment  0  represents,  as  before,  that 
of  tfie  disk  alone. 

In  this  manner  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  what  amount  of 
extraneous  weight  (with  an  assumed  maximum  depression  u),  the 
instrument  would  sustain,  with  a  given  velocity  of  rotation. 

The  analogy  between  the  minute  motions  of  the  gyroscope 
and  that  grand  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the  heavens, — ^the 
"  precession  of  the  equinoxes" — is  often  remarked.  In  an  ulti- 
mate analysis,  the  phenomena,  doubtless,  are  identical ;  yet  the 
immediate  causes  oi  the  latter  are  so  much  more  complex,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  institute  any  profitable  comparison. 
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At  first  sight,  the  undulatory  motion  attending  the  precession, 
known  as  '*  nutation"  (nodding)  would  seem  identical  with  the 
undulations  of  the  gyroscope.  But  the  identity  is  not  easily  indi- 
cated ;  for  the  earth^  motion  of  nutation  is  mainly  governed  by  the 
moon,  with  whose  cycles  it  coincides ;  and  the  solar  and  lunar 
precessions  and  nutations  are  so  combined,  and  affected  by  causes 
which  do  not  enter  into  our  problem,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
any  minute  identification  of  the  phenomena,  without  reference 
to  the  difficult  analysis  of  celestial  mechanics. 

On  a  preceding  page,  I  said  that  a  horizontal  motion  of  the 
rotating  disk  around  its  point  of  support,  without  descending 
undulations,  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  as- 
sertion applied  however  only  to  the  actual  problem  in  hand,  in 
which  no  other  external  force  than  gravity  was  considered,  and 
no  other  initial  velocity  than  that  of  axial  rotation. 

Analysis  shows,  however,  that  an  initial  impulse  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  rotating  disk  in  such  a  way  that  the  horizontal  mo- 
tion shall  be  absolutely  without  undulation.  An  initial  horizon- 
tal angular  velocity  such  as  would  make  its  corresponding  de- 
flective force  equal  to  the  component  of  gravity,  g  sm  d,  would 
cause  a  horizontal  motion  mithout  undulation. 

If  the  axial  rotation  n,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  rotation,  is 
communicated  by  an  impulsive  force,  analysis  shows  that  it  may 
be  applied  in  any  plane  intersecting  the  liorizontal  plane  in  the 
Tine  of  nodes  ;  but  if  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  (where 
it  can  communicate  nothing  but  an  axial  rotation  n\  or  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  its  intensity  must  be  infinite. 

My  announced  object  does  not  carry  me  further  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gyroscope  than  the  solution  of  this  peculiar 
phenomenon,  which  depends  solely  upon,  and  is  so  illustrative 
o^  the  laws  of  rotary  motion. 

If  I  have  been  at  all  successful  in  making  this  so  often  ex- 
plained subject  more  intelligible — in  giving  clearer  views  of  some 
of  the  supposed  effects  of  rotation,  it  has  been  because  I  have 
trusted  solely  to  the  only  safe  guide  in  the  complicated  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  analysis, 

[The  forcn:oing  analysis  of  the  phenomana  of  the  Gyroscope,  by  Mujor  Bnrnard, 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  late  Superintendent  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  is  inserted  in  this  Journal,  althou<,'}i  it  will  also 
appear  in  the  '''American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art"  for  July,  because  many  of 
our  readers  have  become  interested  in  the  subject  from  the  articles  which  hare 
already  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  because  wc  have  Ihjcu  asked  for  a  more  scientific 
explanation  of  what  has  been  called  the  self-sustaining  power  in  the  rotary  disc. 
The  length  of  the  paper  has  crowded  many  articles  of  educational  intelligence  into 
the  next  number.    £d.] 
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IB.  PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDUCATION.  ^' 

From  our  earliest  connection  witb  tbe  administration  and  improYement 
of  Public  Schools  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  we  have 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  employing  special 
imtitntions  and  agencies,  of  various  kinds,  to  meet  the  educational  defi- 
ciencies, and  counteract  the  causes  and  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime  among 
a  large  and  increanng  class  of  the  population  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
Tillages.  In  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  in  1845,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  were  made  in  reference  to  the  Supplementary  Schools  and 
Agencies  required  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  that  State. 

**  Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  other 
young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment  without  a 
■oitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those  who  have  comple- 
ted the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  can  devote  themselves  to 
inch  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades  or  pursuits 
wlifle  those  whose  early  education  was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to 
lome  extent,  such  deJ^ciencies.  It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  who, 
from  any  cause,  in  early  life  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school  at- 
tendance. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  &miliar  lectures,  with  practical  illustrations, 
collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  a  system  of  scientific 
exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of  different  towns, — these 
and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving  the  ordinary  instruction  of 
the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought  to  be  provided,  not  only  by  indi- 
Tidual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but  by  the  public,  and  the  authorities 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  advancement  of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as  **  Reform 
Schools,"  **  Schools  of  Industry,**  or  ^  Schools  for  Juvenile  Offenders," 
should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining  influence  of  pa- 
rental authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  schools 
or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by 
parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and  pilfering  habits,  are 
fimnd  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by 
their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring,  to  their  own  bad  practices,  chil- 
dly of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and  originating  or  partici- 
pating in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot  Such  children  cannot  be 
safely  gathered  into  the  public  schools ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant 
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habits  are  cliafed  by  tbe  restraints  of  scliool  discipline.  They  boob 
become  irregular,  play  troant,  are  ppnisbed  and  expelled,  and  from  that 
time  their  course  is  almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no 
lower  point  to  reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  from  infimcy,  to  sights 
and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy, — ^trained  to  an  utter  want 
of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  as  exhibited  in 
dress,  person,  manners  and  language, — strangers  to  those  motiyes  of  self- 
improTement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social  moral  and  religious  oUi- 
gation,  their  regeneration  involves  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest 
philanthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts 
of  all  our  large  cities,  where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  of  unobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity^ 
and  of  systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  afifecticmate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of 
the  latter  into  week-day,  in&nt,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex 
and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  yoong 
into  the  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assemblies,  the  circulation  of 
books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly  religious  character,  the  encour- 
agement of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  games,  sports  and  festivities, 
the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  sit- 
uations as  apprentices,  clerks,  &c,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qual- 
ified by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — these  infected  districts  can  be 
purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many 
abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  education 
economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy." 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  these  suggestions,  the  experience  of  other 
States  and  Countries  in  providing  instruction  for  clerks,  apprentices,  and 
adults,  as  well  as  for  orphan,  vagrant,  vicious,  and  criminal  children,  was 
set  forth  in  lectures,  ^  Educational  Tracts,"  and  School  Journals. 

In  consequence  of  these  lectures  and  publications,  and  the  earnest 
efforts  of  many  philanthropic  men  and  women,  a  "  Reform  School  ftr 
Juvenile  offenders"  has  been  established  both  in  Connecticut  and  Bhode 
Island,  and  the  other  more  important,  although  less  obrionsly  useful  agen- 
cies of  prevention,  such  as  industrial  schools,  and  small  fiunily  asylums  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  villages,  are  receiving  serious  attention. 

A  selection  from  the  publications  above  referred  to,  together  with  ma- 
ny new  articles,  having  been  published  by  the  Editor,  under  die  title  of 
"  Reformatory  EducdUon*'  we  have  concluded  to  issue  in  this  Soppfo- 
mentary  Number  such  articles  as  have  not  before  appeared. 


fflSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


CHARiTTf  (i.  e^  aid  to  the  unfortunate ;  not  including  the  idea  of 
foannatory  effort,)  as  either  theory  or  practice,  has  descended  by  revelation 
from  €rod.  Humanity  alone  has  never  originated  or  practiced  it  far 
enough  to  entitle  itself  to  credit  as  its  parent  or  its  patron.  In  the 
lieathen  world,  before  Christ,  the  most  utter  selfishnesss  seems  to  have 
been  absolutely  the  universal  rule  of  individual  and  national  conduct ; 
moh  apparent  exceptions,  even,  as  the  vaunted  generosity  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  were  nothing  but  the  result  of  ambition,  ostentation,  and  love  of 
^)probation. 

God,  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  incorporated  into  the  politico-religioui 
oode  which  was  the  corpus  juris  of  their  theocracy,  injunctions  of  charity 
ai  extensive  as  their  moral  and  intellectual  development  would  endure, 
jet  operative  excluavely  amongst  their  own  nation,  and  as  compared 
ividi  Uie  corresponding  Christian  idea,  very  narrow  and  low.  The  half- 
oentury  jubilee  remitted  all  debts,  and  gave  each  family  its  old  inherit- 
snoe  anew.  The  septennial  or  Sabbatical  year  gave  to  all  alike  the 
•pontaneous  fruit  of  the  earth.  The  Sabbath  was  a  rest  for  all,  men  and 
animals.  Wheat  and  grapes  were  to  be  left  fbr  the  poor  gleaners.  No 
interest  was  to  be  taken  from  a  Jew ;  and  no  pledge  retained  after  sun- 
down. The  poor  were  always  to  be  remembered  and  helped.  A  trien- 
nial tithe  was  exacted,  for  strangers,  widows,  and  orphans.  The  first 
fruits  were  to  be  bestowed  in  charity. 

Except  this  compulsory  practice,  scarcely  a  trace  of  even  the  form  of 
ofaarity  b  visible  amongst  the  ante-Christian  nations.  Much  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  general  heathen  hard-heartedness,  is  the  prevalence  of 
legalized  child-murder  or  exposure,  slaughter  of  the  old  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  such  other  institutional  abominations.  The  distribution  of  food  or 
money,  by  the  great  rich  men  of  Rome  to  clients,  or  on  public  occasions, 
to  the  citizens  generally,  were  to  buy  votes  or  influence,  or  to  maintain 
a  pompous  retinue.  As  for  the  long  established  custom  of  daily  largesses 
of  food  or  money  to  the  conmion  people  of  Rome,  established  to  gain  their 
Totes  or  support,  it  was  continued  simply  from  pure  necessity,  because 
these  turbulent  and  powerful  beneficiaries,  (said  to  have  numbered  not 
\bm  than  two  millions,*)  would  have  ended  the  authority  and  life  together, 

•  lAto  veMwohM,  hoir«f?«r,  x«nd0r  doabCflil  Hm  oommon  bifh  MtfautM  of  th«  popute- 
aon  of  tbe  dty  of  Boom. 
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of  any  emperor  who  had  dared  diseontinae  it  The  experiment  was  more 
tJMMi  once  approached,  bat  the  instant  signs  of  reTc^t  always  put  a  stop  to 
the  attempt 

Somewhat  more  worldly-wise,  but  not  more  charitable,  were  the  efforti 
of  the  better  Boman  emperors  to  maintain  and  educate  the  panper.child- 
xen  who  swarmed  aboat  all  the  Italian  cities.  Angnstns  (B.  C.  29 — A. 
D.  14)  first  extended  these  largesses  to  children  under  eleyen  years  old, 
preyiously  utteriy  uncared  for;  but  only  with  the  design  of  afterwards 
filling  his  legions  with  theuL  His  successors  were  too  busy  with  their 
wars  or  pleasures,  to  continue  these  benefactions ;  and  it  is  a  curious  tndt 
of  the  thorough  heathenism  of  the  time,  which  is  related  of  one  of  them, 
the  persecutor  Diocletian ;  that  in  order  to  relieve  himself  of  a  troabiesom^ 
army  of  b^gars,  he  bad  a  large  number  of  them  summarily  drowned. 

The  comparatiyely  benevolent  Nerva,  (A.  D.  96-98,)  re-established  a 
similar  system  and  extended  it ;  buying  waste  lands  and  giving  them  to 
settlers ;  taking  the  children  of  beggars  away  from  them  and  estaUishmg 
them  in  the  country ;  and  causing  the  children  of  poor  freemen  to  be 
supported  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  name  ctpuM 
€i  puellce  alimerUariu  Trajan  appointed  public  officers  to  superintend 
these  operations,  in  each  Italian  city ;  and  the  funds  which  he  invested 
fixr  the  purpose,  have  been  estimated  at  8660,000.  Adrian  stiH  fbrdier 
extended  the  system ;  and  M.  Aurelius  Antonius  granted  its  privilegei,- 
befbre  confined  to  the  children  of  Roman  citizens,  to  those  idso  cinom 
homines,  Antoninus  Pius,  (about  A.  D.  140,)  provided,  in  memory  of 
his  deceased  wife  Faustina,  for  the  education  of  a  number  of  g^ls,  csJled 
puellce  almentanoi  Faustiniarue.  Alex.  Severus,  in  like  manner  ereeted^ 
(A.  D.  288,)  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mftmmafl^  an  institution  for  edn* 
eating  a  number  of  boys  and  girls,  called  Mammaeani  and  Mammaeamu 
Neither  of  these  provisions  however  survived  their  founders.  As  the 
imperial  treasury  latterly' grew  poor,  these  gifls  ceased;  though  several 
emperors  bequeathed  special  funds  to  their  native  cities  or  towns,  for  tiie 
instruction  or  maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  aged. 

Even  the  best  of  the  heathen  efforts  at  charity,  therefore,  were  late  in 
time,  low  in  purpose,  imperfect  and  transitory ;  and  to  a  great  extent, 
moreover,  attributable  to  the  indirect  influence  of  Chrisdanitj,  ^W^mA 
amongst  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  population,^  and  whoee  a4vandog 
power  is  indicated  in  other  quarters,  by , the  statue  of  Christ  in  the  priTate 
chapel  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  recognized  color  which  it  gave  to 
the  works  of  the  great  jurisconsults. 

Between  this  heathen  charity  and  that  which  sprang  np  so  suddenly 
and  spread  so  gloriously  and  so  widely  among  the  Christians,  there  was 
the  difference  of  midnight  and  noon.  "  A  stranger  is  a  wdf " — H6m9 
ignoto  lumUni  lupus  est,  (Plautus) — was  the  heathen  doctrine;  while 
^Good  will  toman"  was  the  preparatory  announcement  of  Christianity; 
the  golden  rule  was  the  creed  and  summary  of  all  Christ's 
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iocial  life ;  and  diainteretted,  boundleis  and  mnnificent  charity,  unbeard 
of  and  unintelligible  to  the  wondering  pagans,  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tore  in  the  external  life  of  the  new  religionists.  Charity  constitutes  a 
]ai*ge  share  of  the  works  which  are  to  be  the  only  evidence  of  fiiith,  and 
which,  with  faith,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  religion.  And 
the  place  it  occupied  in  the  labors  of  die  apostolic  churches  and  individ- 
ual Christians,  corresponded  with  its  prominence  as  an  enjoined  duty. 
Although  it  seems  that  the  early  churches  did  not  observe,  as  has  often 
been  believed,  an  absolute  community  of  goods,  yet  the  instinct  of  prop- 
er^ yielded  almost  entirely  to  the  demands  of  benevolence,  and  the  rich 
Christian  always  gave  bountifully  to  the  poorer  brethren,  and  often  sold 
aU  his  possessions  to  benefit  them.  Agapae^  or  love-feasts,  were  repasts 
which  followed  their  religious  services,  furnished  by  the  rich  for  the  poor, 
and  eaten  by  both  in  common.  Deacons  and  deaconesses,  afterwards 
Uider  the  supervision  of  the  bishops,  had  official  charge  of  the  poor  of 
erery  church,  and  also  of  the  widows,  the  orphans,  the  old  and  the  infirm. 
The  chinches  of  one  city  or  country  sent  vast  contributions  in  money  or 
provisions  to  their  brethren  in  another,  when  sufiering  from  fiimine.  A 
angle  church  (of  BomOt  A.  D.  250,)  besides  a  hundred  and  fifty-foiir 
daigjrmen,  maintained  fifteen  hundred  poor.  In  pestilences,  the  Chris- 
tians nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  when 
ibe  firightened  pagans  fied  away  or  shut  themselves  up.  They  universally 
aheltered  outcast  or  fugitive  fellow-Christians  from  the  pagan  persecutors, 
ififBted  and  comforted  them  in  prison,  and  countenanced  them  on  trial  or 
Ht  the  amphitheater,  without  fear  of  the  gigantic,  cruel,  and  inevitable 
power  of  the  emperors. 

Kor  were  these  labors  confined  to  their  own  co-religionists.  Although 
of  course,  these  were  their  first  care,  yet  no  sentiment  of  enmity  or  fear 
nttrained  them  from  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate  pagan. 
Julian  the  apostate  wrote  to  one  of  his  officers  that  it  was  a  shame  to  the 
pagans  that  the  Christians  took  care  of  their  own  poor  and  the  pagan 
poigr  likewise.  When  Christianity  became  the  state  religion,  and  open 
and  associated  action  was  therefore  possible  by  its  followers,  and  co-inci- 
dentally  with  the  great  disasters  of  the  empire  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  poverty  and  misery,  great  hospitals  and  other  institutions  finr  relief 
were  established  by  charitable  men  and  women,  by  cities  or  churches,  for 
llie  rick,  for  orphans,  for  poor  maidens  and  widows,  for  infirm  did  men, 
Ibr  travelers  and  pilgrims;  many  of  them  served  by  voluntary  assist- 
ints  of  the  appropriate  sex,  who  devoted  themselvei  to  such  offices  out  of 
benevdent  zeal. 

The  various  offices  of  charity  thus  subserved,  came  to  be  the  recogniaed 
province  of  the  church,  so  that  this  body  acted  as  the  trustee  of  vast  poa> 
•owons  and  contributions  devoted  to  charitable  uses.  As  the  practice  of 
moaasticism  arose,  much  of  this  duty  was  tranferred  to  the  convents  and 
reKgious  brotherhoods,  which  yet  continue,  in  Catholic  oountrios,  more  or 
to  fulfill  it 
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We  have  thus  glanced  at  1.  The  pore  selfithnetB  of  beatheiiiflii;  1. 
The  legal  and  exduaiTe  charit7  of  the  Jews ;  8.  The  tme  and  d&rnie 
charity  of  Christianitj ;  whether  exerted  in  indiTidiial  efforts,  or  in  intti- 
tutions  and  with  ciyil  aid. 

For  the  period  from  about  A.  D.  800  to  1200,  information  is  ezceed- 
ngl J  vague  and  acant  j.  Of  education  for  morallj  endangered  yoath,  or 
eyen  for  the  poor,  there  was  comparatively  Uttle.  Just  before  the  Bef* 
ormation,  cloister  and  cathedral  schools  were  almost  the  only  ones  exist- 
ing. Various  decrees  of  emperors  and  councils,  from  A.  D.  528  to  1218, 
established  such  schools,  and  parochial  and  village  schools  under  themi 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor  by  the  clergy.  These  schools 
infused  a  minute  and  hardly  traceable  element  of  letteiB  amongst  iSbtb 
people.  But  now,  first  single  points  of  more  liberal  effort,  and  then  more 
extended  sjrstems,  begin  to  appear.  The  rich  cities  of  the  NetheilaDdi^ 
Ypres,  according  to  Cramer,  being  first,  began  to  establish  orphan  hoosss, 
with  departments  for  literary  and  industrial  training  annexed.  In  Ghenty 
the  cloister  St  Bertin  was  established  before  1200,  which  educated  poor 
and  talented  children  from  Great  Britain  and  Ghent,  for  the  priesthood. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Gerhard  the  Great  and  Uf 
associate,  Florentius  Badewins,  estabfished  the  order  of  HieronyBuam^ 
or  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  The  institutions  founded  by  thisoidv 
were  primarily  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Various  individual  benedictions  with  a  similar  purpose,  bad  aheadlf 
appeared;  e.  g.,  Abbot  Sampson's  schod  for  forty  boys,  at  Bory  St 
Edmund's,  in  England,  1198;  a  school  for  twelve  good  poor  boys,  at 
Brussels,  in  1874;  a  house  to  maintain  and  instruct  poor  orphans,  at 
Bologna,  1485 ;  the  asylum  of  St.  Mary  in  Aquiro,  at  Borne,  for  three 
hundred  orphans,  of  both  sexes,  to  be  taught  trades  and  letters,  1540; 
a  dominical  school  at  Cambray,  to  teach  boys  and  girls,  and  to  instmct  the 
former  in  a  trade,  and  the  latter  in  household  services,  1626,  Ac,  fte. 

All  these,  however,  though  both  charitable  and  educational,  were  not 
reformatory.  The  first  institution  expressly  for  such  a  pmpose,  was  a 
refuge,  made  a  department  in  the  Hospital  of  St  Mkhael  at  Rome,  by 
Cardinal  Odeschalchi,  before  1586,  for  destitute  and  runaway  boys,  ynA 
work-^ps  and  a  school.  The  next  notable  advance  in  principle,  was 
that  made  by  Pestalozzi,  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  best  institntioas 
now  existing;  i.  e.,  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  Aome,  school^  and  wdm' 
trial  training  together,  for  endangered  children.  And  the  celebiaAed 
institutions  at  Horn  and  at  Mettray,  with  the  numerous  others  patterned 
after  them,  are  the  culmination  of  the  series,  and  the  best  ezemplifioa- 
tions  of  reformatory  education  thus  &r  existing.  Of  these  two  latter  k- 
stitutions,  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

A  part  of  the  history  of  Christian  Charity  applied  to  PreventiTeaiids 
Reformatory  Institutions,  we  add — sketch  of  the  **  Agricoltoral  Coloniei^ 
or  "  Farm  Schools"  of  Europe. 
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worn 
^  TOUNG  PAUPERS,  VAGRANTB,  AND  CRIMINAL8. 


The  frequent  wars  in  which  the  several  States  of  Europe  have  been 
engaged,  by  carrying  desolation  into  the  home,  the  field,  and  the  work- 
flhop,  have  multiplied  the  number  of  orphan  and  penniless  children, 
beyond  the  ordinary  causes  of  such  visitations,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
weakening  the  bonds  of  law  and  virtue,  have  increeu^  the  temptations 
to  a  vicious  life,  and  thus  swelled  the  ranks  of  juvenile  criminality.  The 
extreme  severity,  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  belligerent 
operations,  growing  out  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  France,  left 
at  its  cbse,  in  every  continental  State,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before, 
of  poor,  neglected,  and  vicious  children  to  care  for,  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  government,  and  benevolent  individuals,  and  led  to  many 
interesting  experiments  as  to  the  best  means  of  relief  and  reformation. 

To  Switzerland  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  applied  the  princi- 
plee  of  domestic  and  agricultural  training  to  the  reformation  of  young 
eriminals,  and  to  the  still  higher  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism  and 
erime,  by  incorporating  these  principles  into  the  early  education  of 
orphan,  pauper,  and  neglected  children.  The  Orphan  House  of  Pes- 
tak>zzi,  at  Neuhof,  opened  in  1775,  in  which  he  lived  with  his  pupils  as 
a  friend,  pastor,  and  teacher,  and  on  which  he  expended  all  his  limited 
means ;  the  Rural  School  for  indigent  children,  established  by  Felien- 
berg  in  1805,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  great  enterprise  at  Hofwyl,  to 
demonstrate  what  could  be  done  to  elevate  the  people  by  a  good  edu- 
eation ;  the  Agricultural  Normal  School  of  Vehrli,  at  Krutzlingen,  to 
train  a  class  of  practical  agriculturists  to  be  skillful  teachers ;  and  the 
Reform  School  of  Kuratli  at  Bftchtelen,  near  Berne,  for  vicious  and 
ofiending  boys, — have  all  established  the  practicability  of  accustoming 
yoang  persons,  while  engaged  in  their  studies,  to  habits  of  useful 
manual  labor,  and  the  wisdom  of  subjecting  all  children,  and  especially 
llie  orphan  and  outcast,  to  the  kindly  restraints,  and  humcmizing  influ- 
CDoes  of  domestic  life.  These  principles  of  home,  farm,  and  shop  train- 
ing, have  been  slowly  recognized  and  introduced  among  the  chsuitabie, 
preventive,  and  reformatory  agencies  of  other  countries. 

Small  rural  colonies,  arranged  in  families,  are  fast  supplanting  the  great 
hospitals  and  asylums  where  hundreds  of  orphans,  it  may  be,  are  well 
fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  under  salaried  governors,  secretaries,  and  keep- 
en,  but  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  fireside  educatk)n,  that  cultivatwn 
of  the  feelings,  those  habits  of  mutual  help  and  courtesy,  that  plantation 
of  delightful  remembrances  of  innocent  sports  and  rambles  in  the  field, 
oc  that  acquisition  of  ready  tact  in  all  household  and  rural  industry,  which 
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are  the  distiDguLduog   features  of  a  good  New  England  practical 
home  culture. 

Prisons,  of  high  stone  walls  and  barred  windows,  where  hundreds  of 
young  inmates  are  congregated,  with  nothing  useful  for  head  or  hands 
to  do ;  or  else  working  in  large  squads,  at  some  undiversified  employment, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  armed  men,  without  the  cheering  word  or 
sympathy  of  woman,  acting  and  feeling  as  a  mother,  sister,  or  compan- 
ion, or  the  wise  counsel  and  example  of  men,  acting  like  fathers,  bro- 
thers, or  friends— such  places  of  detention  and  punishments  are  giving 
way  to  farm,  reform,  and  industrial  schools,  where  young  criminals,  or 
those  who  would  soon  become  such  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  neglected 
and  wretched  outcasts  of  tainted  homes,  the  of&pring  of  vicious  and 
intemperate  parents,  or  the  fatherless  or  motherless  boys  who  com- 
menced their  downward  career  by  committing  petty  thefts  to  keep  lift 
together,  or  under  the  influence  of  bad  companionship,  and  of  tempta- 
tion too  strong  for  their  neglected  moral  culture  td  resi8t,-^wh6re  sudi 
children  are  subjected  to  kind  domestic  training,  to  watchful  guardian- 
ship, and  are  treated  with  a  long  suffering  forbearance,  while  they  are 
acquiring  the  habit  of  useful  occupation  in  the  workshop  or  farm,  and 
are  getting  rid  of  their  wild  impulses  and  irregular  habits,  in  the  romid 
of  duties  and  employments  of  a  well  regulated  household. 

These  rural  and  industrial  schools,  especially  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  constitute  an  interesting  class  of  educational  institutions.  They 
are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Asylums  and  houses  for  pauper,  orphan,  deserted, 
and  morally  endangered  children,  who  are  destitute  of  that  educatkm 
supplied  by  the  common  relationship  of  the  family.  2.  Correctional 
and  reformatory  schools  for  children  and  young  persons  convicted  of 
crime,  or  acquitted  only  as  having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  de- 
tained under  a  certain  age  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  and 
trained  to  some  useful  occupation.  In  all  of  them,  farm  and  garden 
labor  form  the  basis  of  all  industrial  instruction ;  trade  and  bandicralt 
are  recognized  and  provided  for,  but  are  deemed  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Before  giving  a  particular 
description  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  institutions  ot 
each  kind,  we  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  system  now  in  operation  in  these  countri^ 

In  each  of  the  cantons  of  Switzeriand,  in  1852,  there  were,  at  least, 
one  rural  or  farm  school  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  well  regulated 
family.  The  superintendence  is  ordinarily  committed  to  a  married 
teacher,  who  is  called  the  father  of  the  family;  and  his  wife,  who  assists 
in  the  domestic  and  industrial  instruction  of  the  girls,  bears  the  title  of 
mother.  The  school  is  open  both  to  girls  and  boys,  an  arrangement 
which,  under  vigilant  supervision  and  separate  dormitdries.  Is  attended 
with  but  few  inconveniences,  and  facilitates  an  economy  of  manage- 
ment, and  a  judicious  distribution  of  labor,  both  in  en^ploymeht  and  io^ 
struction,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  true  domestic  spirit  throughout  the 
whole  establishment    The  number  of  inmates  average  finrn  twenty  to 
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ftrtjr,  and  wheo  the  entire  family  exceed  twenty^  it  is  rabdivided  into 
lewer  ones  of  twelve  or  more,  who  are  plaeed  under  an  assietant 
^  father."  The  school  instruction  occupies  three  hours  in  summer,  and 
lour  in  winter ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  work  in  the 
field  or  garden,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  a  class  of 
pii]als,  in  some  in-door  trade  or  handicraft  Those  children  who  show 
an  aptness  to  teach,  and  a  peculiar  fitness  to  conduct  or  assist  in  estab- 
lishments of  this  class,  are  sent  to  a  rural  normal  school,  like  that  at 
Krutzlingen.  The  subdivision  into  groups  of  families  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  reformatory  discipline  in  the  institutions  designed  exdu- 
lively  for  young  criminals,  and  morally  endangered  children.  This 
organization  in  families,  with  a  trial  class,  or  section  of  six  or  eight  of 
the  best  behaved  pupils,  who  are  allowed  still  larger  liberty  and  are 
intrusted  with  special  duties,  into  which  the  new  comers  are  admitted 
until  they  can  be  properiy  classified,  facilitates  supervision,  fosters  a 
kindly  emulation,  and  permits  the  application  to  each  child  of  that  sort 
of  eare  and  management  best  adapted  to  its  character  and  disposition. 
The  annual  cost  in  the  orphan  school  is  about  $35  per  child,  and  in  the 
penal  colonies  about  $50  per  inmate. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  best  example  of  reform  schools  in  the  king> 
dom  of  Wirtemberg,  and  at  Horn,  near  the  city  of  Hamburg.  In  Wir- 
temberg  the  large  number  of  children  who  were  driven  by  the  loss  of 
fiUbers  in  the  wars  which  ravaged  all  Europe  from  1796  to  1816,  and 
the  scarcity  of  food,  to  beg  or  steal  for  a  living,  arrested  the  attention 
of  governments  and  led  to  the  organization  of  benevolent  societies,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  their  relief  under  the  active  patron- 
age of  Clueen  Catherine  in  1819. 

In  the  reform  schools  of  moral  industry  in  Wirtemberg,  the  average 
wunber  of  inmates  in  eacii  is  fifly-six,  of  whom  thirty-three  are  boys  and 
twenty-three  girls.  If  the  domestic  character  and  feeling  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  is  evident  that  one  "  father  "  and  one  "  mother  "  can  not  direct 
and  supervise  so  large  a  number.  *  But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  age 
fer  leaving  is  commonly  fourteen  years,  though  in  some  the  girls  are 
kapt  a  year  longer.  The  aim  of  the  education  given  in  these  reforma- 
ttry  schools  is  to  correct  vicious  habits,  and  to  form  honest  men,  good 
Christians*  and  useful  members  of  society.  Together  with  constant 
raliguHis  instructbn  every  opportunity  is  taken  of  inculcating  habits  of 
order,  propriety,  and  activity,  and  of  inspiring  the  children  with  senti- 
ments of  obedience,  humility,  truthfulness  and  honor.  Under  a  vigilant 
and  continuous  supervision,  account  is  taken  of  their  good  or  bad  dispo- 
sitions, of  their  progress  and  faults.  In  some  schools  the  less  hopeful 
are  confided  to  children  distinguished  by  their  good  conduct,  who  servo 
tiieD  as  guides  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path,  and  to  form  them 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Many,  even  of  tender  years,  have  eo»> 
tiaeted  bad  habits,  which  it  is  necessary  to  root  out  at  any  sacrifice.  In 
■Qch  a  case  the  head  of  a  family  takes  a  child  particularly  suspeoted| 
and  elicits  an  entire  confessk>n,  which  is  usually  fi>Uowed  by  a  promim 
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of  amendment ;  from  that  time  his  attention  ii  awakened,  and  no  meant 
are  spared  to  effect  a  lasting  reformation.  Decency  is  to  the  mind  what 
propriety  is  to  the  body,  and  every  thing  that  might  bring  injury  to  the 
former  is  avoided,  and  a  scrupulous  watch  kept  over  the  latter.  The 
girls  and  boys  only  meet  at  meals,  in  school  and  at  religious  exercises  ; 
at  other  times,  during  vrork,  in  play  time,  and  in  the  dormitories,  they 
are  entirely  separate.  Each  child  has  its  own  bed.  In  each  sleeping 
apartment  there  is  a  male  or  female  overseer  who  never  leaves,  and 
exercises  an  especial  control  over  those  children  whom  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance points  out  to  their  attention.  Through  these  precautions  the 
union  of  boys  and  girls  leaves  no  room  for  abuse,  and  all  the  heads  of 
establishments  agree  that  a  too  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  is  more 
prejudicial  than  useful  The  intellectual  instruction  comprises  reltgioos 
instruction,  the  history  of  the  bible,  reading,  writing,  the  German  lan- 
guage, written  and  mental  arithmetic,  the  history  of  Wirtemberg,  geo- 
graphy, and  music.  Four  or  five  hours  daily  are  commonly  given  to 
lessons,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  demands  of  the  field  labor. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  is  chosen  from 
the  certificated  teachers.  Each  school  has  its  little  library.  Every  six 
or  twelve  months  the  children  are  subjected  to  an  examination.  In 
industrial  education  agriculture  generally  forms  the  basis,  and  the  boys 
under  the  overlooker  of  the  farm,  perform  all  the  requisite  work,  and  also 
the  heavier  part  of  the  housework.  In  most  of  the  schools  there  are 
also  workshops  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  weavers,  bookbinders,  d^ 

The  girls  are  principally  employed  in  household  work,  sewing,  and 
knitting ;  but  they  also  take  part  in  the  out-door  work  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  the  cow-sheds,  and  the  poultry-yard,  and  assist  in  the  hay  and 
com  harvest  In  the  choice  of  these  operations  it  is  especially  designed 
to  retain  them  in  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  were  bom,  by  car^ 
fully  avoiding  whatever  might  tend  to  tum  them  against  the  employ- 
ments upon  which  they  must  ultimately  depend  for  subsistence — such 
as  service,  whether  domestic  or  on  the  farm.  Each  reformatory  school 
has  a  separate  savings'  bank,  in  which  are  kept  the  petty  sums  allowed 
to  the  children  in  the  character  of  wages,  or  any  presents  they  may 
receive,  and  each  child  has  its  little  book  of  account  On  leaving,  the 
boys  are  commonly  apprenticed  to  artizans,  and  the  girls  go  to  service. 
Care  is  taken  to  place  them  with  employers  of  approved  integri^,  and 
in  Christian  families. 

The  reform  school  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus,  near  Hamburg,  has  attached 
to  it  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  best  normal  school  for  institutions  of 
this  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1833,  by  a  few  charitable  per- 
sons, with  the  view  of  assembling  and  correcting  the  vickius  and 
morally  endangered  children  of  the  city.  It  was  at  first  located  in  a 
modest  thatch-covered  house,  whence  its  name  is  derived ;  but  it  has 
now  increased  to  about  a  dozen  buildings,  each  having  its  special  appli- 
cation, which  are  variously  dispersed  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  gar- 
doDs^  and  of  which  several  have  been  erected  by  the  children  theift- 
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■elTet.  The  establishment  consists  of  three  divisions :  1.  The  reAwm- 
alory  school,  containing  about  100  children,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
1x>ys  and  one-third  girls.  2.  The  institute  of  ^^  brothers,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  those  assigned  to  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  dif- 
ferent "families,"  and  which  serves  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal 
•chool ;  it  comprised  34  brothers  in  1847.  3.  The  printing  and  agency 
department,  containing  a  booksellers  shop  and  workshop  for  bookbind- 
ing and  stereotyping.  The  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  has  been 
based  on  that  of  the  natural  family.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups 
of  12  each,  forming  a  family,  under  a  superintendent  or  father.  All 
these  are  attached  to  their  common  center  or  father,  the  director,  who 
presides  over  the  whole.  The  chapel,  the  school,  and  the  workshops 
alone  are  common  to  the  whole,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  association 
among  the  different  families. 

The  institute  of  ^'  Brothers "  attached  to  the  reform  school  of  the 
Rauhen-Haus,  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  organization.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  work  of  improvement  among  vicious  and  delinquent 
ehildren  could  not  be  confined  to  merely  mercenary  hands,  and  that  it 
was  a  condition  of  success  to  employ  persons  influenced  by  motives  of  a 
higher  nature.  The  brethren  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus  may  be  compared, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  *'  Freres  de  Charity  "  and  *^  Frdres  de  la  Doc- 
trine Chretienne  "  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  To  qualify  for  admis- 
■ion  to  the  institute,  proof  must  be  furnished  of  their  conduct  having 
been  always  honorable  and  without  reproach,  of  the  constant  practice 
if  Christian  duties,  of  being  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  religious 
sailing,  of  freedom  from  physical  infirmity,  of  good  healtli  and  a  sound 
aonstitution,  of  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  of  some  trade  available  in 
ihe  establishment,  or  of  aptitude  for  acquiring  one,  of  the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  learning  or  intelligence,  and  of  the  will  necessary 
to  profit  by  the  special  instruction  provided  in  the  institution.  Consent 
•r  parents  is  also  required.  The  age  of  admission  for  brothers  is  usually 
from  20  to  30  years  of  age,  and  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
eonditions  candidates  have  never  been  deficient  The  institute,  like  the 
school  of  reform,  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  donations. 
In  their  relations  with  the  school  of  reform,  the  brothers  have  charge 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  families  and  super- 
vision of  the  children,  who  can  not  be  out  of  their  sight  by  day  or  night 
They  take  their  meals  with  them,  sleep  in  their  dormitory,  direct  them 
fn  their  work,  accompany  them  to  chapel,  and  take  part  in  their  recrea- 
tions and  games.  They  are  at  first  attached  to  the  families  as  assist- 
ants, and  after  a  certain  time  of  probation  take  the  direction  in  their 
tarn;  they  visit  the  parents  of  the  children,  to  report  their  conduct 
and  progress;  they  exercise  over  their  pupils,  af\er  their  departure 
an  active  patronage,  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  classes,  and 
keep  up  the  writing  and  correspondence  of  the  institution.  The  trana- 
fer  of  the  assistants  from  family  to  family  every  month,  places  each 
brother  successively  in  contact  with  all  the  children,  extends  hia  Indi* 
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the  service  of  all  the  iamiliec.  The  brothers  have  also  a  course  of 
q>ecial  instruction  under  the  director  and  two  assistants.  This  occupies 
90  hours  per  week,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  coincide  with  the  working 
hours  of  the  children,  and  comprehends  religkm,  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, the  Grerman  language,  geography,  pedagogy,  singing,  and  instm- 
mental  music;  there  is  also  a  special  course  of  English.  The  pupils 
are  classed  in  two  courses.  The  duration  of  esush  course  is  two  years, 
so  that  the  education  of  each  brother  occupies  an  average  period  of  four 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  ought  to  be  prepared  fer 
being  placed,  as  they  usually  ar^  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  posi- 
tions :  as  chiefs  and  fathers  of  families  in  the  reformatory  schools,  organ- 
ised upon  the  plan  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus ;  as  overseers  and  assistants^ 
«or  teachers  in  similar  establishments;  as  teachers  in  rural  schoob;  as 
directors,  stewards,  overseers,  or  guardians  in  prisons  of  various  organ- 
ization ;  as  directors  or  fathers  of  a  family  in  hospitals  and  charitable 
establishments ;  as  overseers  of  infirmaries  in  the  hospitals ;  as  agenti 
of  provident  and  benevolent  societies ;  or  as  foreign  or  home  missiona- 
ries. The  applications  for  brothers  lo  fill  these  and  kindred  employ- 
ments increase  yearly,  so  that  the  director  is  compelled  to  extend  the 
normal  institute  designed  for  their  preparation. 

The  reformatory  schools  of  France,  established  since  1840,  are  not 
only  penal  but  preventive  in  their  design  and  discipline.  They  receive, 
1.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have 
been  condemned  for  some  crime;  2.  Young  perrons,  who  have  been 
acquitted  of  criminal  charges  because  they  acted  without  discernment; 
3.  Orphans  and  young  persons,  who  are  abandoned  by  their  parents,  or 
whom  parental  example  is  educating  for  mendacity  and  crime;  4 
Children,  who  are  without  employment,  and  in  a  bad  way,  or  on  the 
slippery  verge  of  open  vice  and  crime. 

The  66th  and  67th  articles  of  the  penal  code  of  France,  sweeps  society 
of*  all  the  above  classes  of  young  persons,  by  authorizing  the  courts  and 
magistrates  to  send  them  to  a  house  of  correction.  Unfortunately  this 
class  of  penal  institutions  had  no  independent  existence  prior  to  1837, 
and  the  young  criminals  or  suspected  persons  were  mingled  with  those 
of  greater  age,  and  deeper  depravity  in  the  common  prisons.  The  first 
step  in  the  right  direction  was  to  remove  them  to  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  prison,  and  then  to  apprentice  out  such  as  showed  signs  of  re> 
formation  and  amendment  These  steps  were  found  altogether  Uh 
effectual  in  reforming  the  morals,  or  inducing  better  habits  in  any  ooi»» 
siderable  number  of  this  class  of  persons;  and  two  gentlemen,  M. 
Demetz  and  the  Viscount  de  Bretigneres  de  Courteilies,  both  of  them 
highly  educated,  and  occupying  positions  of  power  and  influence,  the 
former  at  Paris  and  the  latter  as  member  of  a  departmental  coancd| 
became  deeply  interested  in  devising  some  plan  for  supplying  a  happy 
home  and  the  influence  of  domestic  relations  and  occupations,  for  the 
destitute,  the  vagrant,  and  criminal  children  of  their  native  oountry. 
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Both  had  vimted  the  refoini  sehoof  at  Hoin,  near  Hamburgh,  aQd<iBi« 
Demetz  had  become  particularly  interested  in  the  houiM  of  refuge  al 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  for  juvenile  delinquents.  He  was  aMO- 
eiated  with  M.  Blout  in  1837,  in  a  second  goyemmentai  commiMion  to 
investigate  particularly  the  moral  influence  of  the  pnson  discipline  and 
prison  architecture  adopted  in  this  country.  Their  report  is  a  pn^er 
■equel  to  that  of  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  in  1830.  M.  Demetx 
directed  his  efforts  especially  to  effecting  a  complete  and  wide  separar 
tkm,  and  distinct  treatment  of  vagrant  and  even  convicted  y«utb».frQBi 
adult  criminals.  ^^  Society  is  answerable  for  its  neglect  of  these  yooag 
persons.  They  are  abandoned  to  misery,  and,  therefore,  to  mischief. 
Society  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  them,  rather  to  prevent,  than  to  punish 
their  crimes.  Let  these  juvenile  delinquents  be  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines and  motives  of  the  Christian  religion.  Teach  their  young  hearts 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  Show  them  the  woe  which  awaits  the 
wicked,  and  the  infinite  blessedness  which  will  finally  encircle  the  just 
INepel  the  ignorance,  which  darkens  their  intelligence.  Bring  them  up 
io  habits  of  industry,  order,  and  economy.  Try  to  overcome  those 
iddous  propensities,  which  will  soon  expand  into  full-grown  crimes.  Of 
the  men  who  end  their  lives  on  the  gibbet,  experience  shows  that  most 
have  been  depraved  in  childhood.  No  friend  has  checked  the  growth 
of  their  licentious  passions.  They  have  been  precocious  in  badness, 
and  unreproved.'^ 

On  this  noble  mission  M.  Demetz  and  Viscount  de  Courteilles  en- 
tered, to  make  a  demonstration  to  the  government  and  benevolent  men 
of  France,  of  a  practicable  scheme  of  rescuing  unfortunate,  vagabond, 
and  depraved  boys  from  destruction,  and  give  them  the  power  of  ob* 
taining  an  honest  living.  Their  plan  involved  extensive  grounds  and 
boildings,  which  should  not  present  the  aspect  of  prison-yards  and 
walls,  but  the  facilities  of  education  and  occupation,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  charities  of  a  paternal  home.  It  was  to  be  an  agricultural  and 
educational  colony.  For  this  purpose  they  selected  an  estate  a  few 
miles  from  Tours,  within  msurketable  reach  of  several  large  towns, 
healthy  and  fertile,  not  highly  improved,  but  capable  of  profitable  oulti- 
^fttion,  and  devoid  of  old  and  Icurge  buildings  erected  for  other  purposes. 

The  buildings  were  erected  gradually,  as  the  number  of  inmates 
increased,  although  the  plan  of  the  whole  establishment  was  projected 
at  the  outset.  It  consisted  in  a  series  of  houses,  each  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  and  each  adapted  to  a  family  of  forty  persons.  Each 
family  has  its  yard,  fruit  trees,  and  kitchen-garden.  The  whole  is  not 
inelosed  by  brick  walls,  or  high  palisades,  but  by  low,  green  hedges, 
y  over  which  any  person  could  climb,  and  through  which  a  boy,  so  dis- 
pooed,  could  easily  creep  without  drawing  attentbn.  The  real  confine- 
ment to  the  spot  is  found  in  the  encircling  and  attractive  chariUee  of 
tiM  domestic  life,  and  occupatbns  of  the  institution. 

As  soon  as  the  estate  had  been  seeured,  and  the  household  plan  of 
nirangjMneQt,  instmctioD,  and  discipline  determined  on,  tho  projoem 
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endeavored  to  find,  or  train,  intelligent  and  devoted  teachere  and 
ante,  who  should  understand  thoroughly  the  details  of  the  moral  and 
indostrial  education  which  alone  presents  any  prospect  of  reforming  a 
juvenile  crmiinal,  and  who,  possessing  that  personal  piety,  which  has  its 
motives  m  the  principles  of  Christianity,  can  live,  according  to  a  rule  of 
monastic  strictness,  and  yet  exercise  the  habits  and  affections  of  a  free 
domestic  life, — while  subjecting  themselves  to  the  simplicity  and  rougb- 
DesB  of  country  employment,  can  exhibit  the  courtesies  which  are  gen- 
eraliy  associated  with  city  manners,  and  while  voluntarily  adopting  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  camp  or  prison,  be  neither  jailors  nor  drill  sergeants.  The 
raising  up  of  such  a  class  of  foremen  and  teachers,  for  this  and  similar 
institutions,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  pnn 
jectors  of  the  agricultural  colony  of  Mettray.  The  department  of  the 
colony  for  training  these  teachers  is  called  the  preparatory  school  of 
foremen. 

The  colonists  are  brought  to  the  institution,  not  in  prison  wagou^ 
with  guards  and  in  chains,  but  by  the  directors  themselves,  who  em- 
ploy the  favorable  opportunities  of  the  journey  to  cultivate  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  past  history  and  disposition  of  the  youths.  They 
are  encouraged  to  converse  freely  with  each  other,  and  the  new  con- 
ductors, and  every  exhibition  of  truthfulness  or  falsehood,  of  vivacity  or 
dullness,  of  sobriety  or  intemperance,  of  aptitude  or  aversion  to  partic- 
ular employments,  is  made  the  data  for  their  right  classification  as  to 
associates  and  occupation. 

On  their  arrival  they  are  placed  in  the  family  best  adapted  to  the 
characteristics  of  each — their  deficiencies  in  manners  and  character, 
and  the  facilities  for  cultivating  better  habits  of  Ufe.  They  are  made 
cleanly  in  person  and  dress — they  are  informed  as  to  the  rules  of  the 
establishment — the  chaplain  addresses  them  solemnly  on  the  new  life  to 
which  they  are  called,  the  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  the  practical 
results  which  that  life  is  calculated  to  subserve.  They  are  gradually 
taught  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the  love  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  become  familiarized  with  the  sentiments  and  the  duties 
which  that  sacred  idea  implies — and  to  which  most  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  were  strangers  on  their  arrival.  While  they  are  taught  the 
occupations  of  the  farm  and  garden,  those  who  have  an  aptitude  for 
handicraft  are  taught  such  trades  as  are  wanted  by  country  people,  so 
that  they  can  find  occupation  as  wheelwright,  harness-maker,  shoemaker, 
blacksmith,  in  a  village,  away  from  the  great  cities — those  seats  of  cor- 
ruption, want,  and  vice. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  cultivating  the  taste  and  the  habit,  of  inno- 
cent and  rational  amusement — as  the  great  safeguard  of  the  young.  . 
The  principle  of  all  the  amusements  is  to  attach  them  to  their  own 
homes,  and  to  make  them  in  some  way  useful,  either  as  teaching  and 
enabling  them  to  do  good  to  others,  or  as  developing  and  exercising 
their  own  bodily  and  mental  powers.  They  are  taught,  therefore,  to 
use  the  fire-engine,  to  swim,  to  save  persons  from  drowning  and  to  UM 
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the  remedies  to  recover  them,  to  climb  a  mast,  to  handle  the  saiU  and 
rigging  of  a  ship,  &c,  and  in  wet  weather  they  are  allowed  the  use  of  a 
lending  library,  and  to  play  at  chess,  and  more  simple  games.  On  spe- 
eial  occasions  there  are  concerts  and  social  sports. 

The  spirit  of  mutual  help  and  self-government  is  cultivated.  The 
ooeupants  of  each  family  are  allowed  to  choose  by  election  two  of  the 
eobnists,  (called  freres  aines,  or  elder  brothers,)  whose  authority  lasts  a 
month,  and  the  directors  judge  of  the  condition  and  disposition  of  the 
house  by  the  parties  thus  selected.  These,  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
whom  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  institution  designates  as  '*  angels  whom 
Heaven  has  given  to  the  earth,  and  whom  the  earth  gives  to  Heaven  " 
form  the  domestic  staff  of  esu;h  family. 

The  colonists  are  also  allowed  to  act  as  a  jury,  fining  the  punish- 
ments on  their  companions  and  themselves,  subject  to  the  reversal  or 
mitigation  of  the  directors.  The  effect,  on  the  whole,  has  been  salutary. 
In  one  of  the  houses  a  boy  was  forced  by  his  companion  to  return  a 
book  he  had  received  as  a  reward,  because  he  subsequently  miscon- 
ducted himself  In  another  they  demanded  the  expulsion  of  a  colonist, 
who  had  degraded  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  When  a  portion 
of  the  poorer  districts  of  Lyons  was  visited  by  the  disasters  of  a  flood, 
the  boys  voluntary  gave  one  of  their  meals  to  the  sufferers,  and  one 
of  them  who  refused  was  compelled  by  the  rest  to  eat  his  portion  alone 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  On  one  occasion,  a  visitor  desired  the  boys 
of  a  family  to  point  out  the  three  best ;  all  eyes  were  turned  immedi- 
ately toward  the  three  most  worthy.  ^'  Tell  me  now,  who  is  the  worst?" 
Kvery  eye  was  lowered,  and  a  single  boy  advanced  from  the  rest  and 
Miid  in  a  whisper,  "  Mister,  it  is  me." 

The  chief  reward  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  table  of  honor,  which  any 
one  who  h£is  remained  three  months  without  punishment  is  entitled  to. 
More  than  half  of  the  boys  are,  on  an  average,  at  any  one  time,  inscribed 
OQ  this  table,  and  some  even  for  four  and  six  times,  who  therefore  have 
fidlen  under  no  punishment  for  eighteen  months. 

Of  the  1,184  children  received  at  Mettray  from  its  foundation  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1850,  717  were  completely  ignorant;  270  had  com- 
menced reading ;  143  knew  how  to  read ;  54  only  knew  how  to  write. 
The  greater  number  who  have  lefl,  have  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher.  Of  528  who  were  placed  out  in  various  situations,  only  46  are 
Imown  to  have  relapsed  into  crime;  of  these,  33  were  children  from 
towns,  19  being  from  Paris. 

To  meet  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  moral  agency  for  the 
management  of  the  young  by  adding  the  motives  of  religion,  an  order 
of  the  agricultural  brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  has  been  instituted 
by  M.  Bazin,  who,  so  early  as  1828,  founded  the  agricultural  colony  of 
Mesnil-St-Firmin,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  for  rearing  orphan  children 
kk  agricultural  labor.  This  religious  corporation,  composed  entirely  of 
laymen,  has  for  its  object  to  supply  directors  or  assistants  to  agricultural 
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oolonieB  of  pauper  children,  and  especially  of  foondlingt.  Above  all,  ii 
being  laborerBy  the  agricultural  brothers  have  no  uniform  but  that  of 
labor;  and  if  they  are  distinguished  from  other  agricuiturista,  it  is  by 
their  self-denial,  their  devouon  to  the  conmu>n  cause,,  and  by  that  hope 
of  a  divine  reward  which  doubles  their  powers.  The  '^ brothers"  are 
placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  footing  with  the  boys  under  their 
charge.  They  take  their  meals  with  them,  and  have  only  the  saaia 
accommodation  for  rest 

There  is  an  institution  at  Paris  of  the  same  general  character,  called 
the  society  of  St  Nicholas,  founded  on  a  small  scale  in  1827,  but  which, 
since  1846,  has  contained  above  900  children,  of  very  mixed  origm, 
variously  collected  by  charitable  societies  and  generous  patrons,  and 
many  of  them  only  by  the  number  assigned  to  each.    The  parents 
are  20  francs  per  month  for  orphans,  and  25  francs  for  other  children; 
and  for  this  small  sum  the  establishment  provides  maintenance,  instrae* 
tion,  and  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.    Seventy  persons  in  charge  lire  ia 
the  establishment,  who,  with  twenty-five  master-workmen,  living  oat 
of  the  house,  make  an  average  of  one  employee  to  every  seven  or  ei^t 
children,  a  proportion  which  insures  a  vigilant  surveillance  day  and 
night.     The  teachers,  called  "yreres,"  are  all  laymen ;  but  they  extend 
their  care  not  merely  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  to  make  them  honest,  industrious,  and  able  workmen.    The 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  the  organization  of  its  industry 
in  workshops,  which  are  hired,  together  with  the  apprenticed  servicee 
of  the  children,  by  master-workmen  of  approved  character  in  varioM 
trades,  such  as  watch-makers,  jewelers,  engravers,  and  cdl  the  multiiai^ 
ous  occupations,  half  arts,  half  trades,  which  sopply  the  numerous  arti* 
des  of  refinement  specially  produced  at  Paris;  besides  the  ordinary 
trades  of  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  and  so  forth.    The  children  do  not  go 
to  these  workshops  except  on  the  express  requirement  of  their  parent^ 
and  those  employed  give,  on  the  average,  eight  hours  and  a  half  daUy 
to  work,  and  two  to  instruction  in  classes.     The  apprenticeship  is  ibr 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  according  to  the  profession;  and,  aiVer  its 
close,  the  young  people  may  remain  in  the  establishment,  pursuing  their 
work,  and  depositing  what  they  earn,  beyond  the  cost  of  their  suste- 
nance, in  the  savings-bank.    The  employers  find  materials,  tools,  and 
skill,  and  take  the  profits  of  the  trade,  updertaking  to  treat  the  childreD 
well,  as  kind  and  faithful  masters. 

In  Belgium,  the  government  has  undertaken  the  work  of  rescuing  the 
destitute  and  delinquent  children  from  their  evil  ways,  and  converting 
them  into  moral  and  productive  laborers  and  valuable  citizens.  Bo- 
fi)re  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  M.  Ducpetiaux,  inspector  general  of 
prisons  and  institutions  of  public  charity  in  the  kingdom,  was  commii' 
sinned  to  visit  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  gather  their  experienoe 
in  this  clsLss  of  institutions  for  guidance  in  the  organization  of  a  great 
rnfermatory  school  at  Ruysselede. 
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IL  DucFBTiAUx's  report  to  the  ministry,  upon  liifl  examination  of  re- 
fbnnatory  institutionfl  and  agencies,  presented  in  February  1851,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  summaries  of  well-arranged  and  comprehensiye 
hfdB  and  careful  conclusions,  in  its  department,  ever  compiled.  These 
conclusions  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

1.  Agricultural  reform  schools  are  a  valuable  remedy  for  pauperism, 
ignorance,  and  surplus  city  population. 

2.  The  literary  and  industrial  instruction  furnished  in  them  is  much 
soperior  to  that  enjoyed  by  most  &rmers  and  artizans. 

5.  Such  schools  require  teachers  trained  specially,  both  in  letters  and 
agriculture. 

4.  Institutions  similar  in  principle,  should  be  established  for  the  sons  of 
respectable  fiirmers,  artizans,  &c. 

ft.  For  the  beneficiary  young,  the  various  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions  requisite  are  a.  Hospitals  proper ;  b.  Asylums  for  the  blind, 
nnd  deaf  mutes ;  c.  Rural  schools  for  the  morally  endangered ;  d.  Reform 
sdiools  for  beggars,  vicious,  those  detained  by  courts  for  education,  &c. ; 
e.  Reform  schools  for  young  criminals. 

But  no  child  should  be  admitted  into  such  artificial  family,  if  there  be  a 
natural  &miiy  of  relatives  able  to  support  him  and  bring  him  up. 

6.  Boarding  out  such  children  singly  in  families,  is  hazardous,  even 
under  the  best  possible  inspection,  and  inadmissible  without  it 

7.  For  adult  paupers,  agricultural  establishments  are  of  less  proved 
utility  and  efficiency,  but  yet  right  and  good  in  principle. 

In  England,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  about  the  year  1656,  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  Home  of  Industry  in  each  parish,  where  children  might  be  in- 
Sfcracted  in  various  kinds  of  labor.  A  little  later,  (1678,)  Firmin  recom 
mended  that  pauper  vagrant  children  over  eight  years  old,  should  be 
eai|doyed  in  knitting,  silk  winding,  needlework,  &c.,  and  in  170S,  John 
Loeke,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  report  on  the  relief  of 
pftaperism,  proposed  a  *^  School  of  Labor"  in  each  parish,  **  where  poor 
children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fourteen  should  be  lodged,  main- 
tained, instructed  and  kept  at  work."  In  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  a 
**  Bill  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  in  which  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  school  was  contemplated  for  the  instruction  and  mainte- 
nance of  pauper  children  over  five  years  of  age.  In  1788,  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  established  in  London  a  Refuge  for  the  industrial,  moral 
and  intellectual  training  of  juvenile  criminals  and  the  ofispring  of  convicted 
felons.  In  1849,  this  Refuge,  which  was  a  sort  of  prison,  work-shop,  and 
school  was  abandoned  for  an  estate  in  the  country  of  about  140  acresy 
known  as  Red  Hill,  on  which  a  Farm  School  or  Agricultural  colony,  after 
the  model  of  Mettray,  was  organized.  From  this  date,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Preventive  and  Reformatory  institutions  and  agencies  has  been 
a^tated  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  there  are  now  over  forty  schools 
mostly  small,  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  established  by  volun- 
tary associations,  and  aided  to  some  extent,  out  of  public  grants. 
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The  city  of  Rome  is  well  supplied  with  Charitable  Institatioiis  of  erwy 
kind  for  the  diseased,  the  infirm,  the  destitute,  the  yicious,  and  the 
criminaL  If  rightly  organized  and  administered,  these  institutions,  and 
the  agencies  which  they  employ,  would  be  sufficient  to  rid  the  streets  of 
vagrancy  and  pauperism,  provide  for  all  the  sick,  for  all  orphans  of  poor 
but  respectable  parents,  and  the  innocent  offspring  of  criminals,  as  well 
as  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  for  the  destitutioii  of 
aged  people  of  both  sexes  and  every  condition  of  life. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  these  institutions,  with  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  taken  fix>m  Mariehin%'9  InstituH  di 
Boma: 

Asylum  and  Hospffal  op  San  Spmrro— erected  originally  in  717,  and 
extended  by  Pope  Innocent  m.,  in  1198,  who  placed  it  under  the  charge 
of  a  religious  order  of  "  Hospitalices,"  and  a  "  Confiratemity  "  of  the  lai^. 
A  portion  of  this  great  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  found- 
lings or  abandoned  children — the  boys  being  trained  to  trades  or  agri- 
culture, and  the  girls,  to  become  hospital  nurses.  If  the  latter  marry, 
they  receive  a  dowry  of  $100. 

The  Hospital  is  divided  into  different  wards,  and  is  one  of  the  beit 
arranged,  attended  and  managed  in  Europe.  The  buildings  embrace  a 
circuit  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  the  annual  expense  for  support  exceeds 
$120,000.    About  12,000  patients  are  received  in  the  course  of  the  yeir. 

Orphans  op  St.  Mart  in  Aquiro — ^founded  by  Paul  IIL,  in  1540,  on 
the  application  of  Ignatius  Loyola — for  orphans  over  seven  and  under 
eleven  years  of  age.  Those  who  show  talent  receive  a  superior  education 
in  a  school  connected  with  the  asylum. 

House  op  Industrt  op  Canon  Manpredi— established  in  1815,  for  poor 
children,  who  are  brought  up  to  making  candles,  soap,  k^ 

Hospice  of  St.  Mart  op  the  Angels — a  house  of  industry  for  the  poor, 
both  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes.  The  men  and  boys  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  girls,  are 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Congregation  of  Daughters  of 
Refuge  of  Mount  Calvary,  founded  in  1651.    There  are  over  900  inmatei; 

Hospital  op  St.  Qalle — established  in  1656,  as  a  night  asylum  for  the 
poor,  especially  in  winter,  by  a  priest,  named  M.  A.  OdescalchL 

Hospital  op  St.  Louis — established  about  1700,  for  poor  women  out 
of  employment 

Hospital  pob  poor  sick  Priests — established  in  1650. 
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CoHSBBYATOBT  OF  St.  GATHABnnfr— established  in  1648,  for  the  female 
diildren  of  abandoned  women. 

CoNSEBVATOBT  OF  MENDICANTS — established  in  1650,  for  destitute  and 
Tagrant  girls,  who  are  here  taught  to  make  silk  fringe,  cord,  stockings,  Ac 

CoNSBBVATOBT  OF  DiviNB  PROVIDENCE  AND  St.  Pascal — founded  in 
1674,  by  Francis  Papaceti,  for  one  hundred  children  of  poor  but  honest 
parents.  They  are  educated,  and  employed  in  making  gloves,  and  other 
work  of  superior  quality  in  leather.  At  marriage,  or  entering  a  convent, 
each  receives  a  dowry  of  $100. 

CoNSEBVATOBT  OF  St.  Mabt  OP  Refugb — founded  in  1708,  by  Alexander 
Bnssi,  for  orphans  and  destitute  young  women,  firom  8  to  26  years  of  age. 

CoNSEBVATOBT  OF  Sts.  Clement  AND  Cbescentius — founded  in  1706,  by 
lionsignor  Aldini,  for  poor  girls  from  7  to  11  years  of  age.  The  inmates 
do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  and  are  taught  all  household  work  and 
plain  sewing.    When  they  marry  or  enter  a  convent  they  receive  a  dowry. 

CoNSEBVATOBT  OF  St.  Pius — foundcd  in  1775,  for  poor  girls,  by  Mgr. 
Potenziani    Taught  to  weave  fine  toweling  and  napkins. 

CoNSEBVATOBT  OF  Tbinttabians  AND  St.  Euphemia — established  in  1789, 
by  Catharine  Marcheti,  for  orphans  of  o£Bcers  of  government 

CoNSEBVATOBT  OF  BoBBOMEO— foundcd  in  1790,  by  Cardinal  Vitalian 
Borromeo,  for  forty  destitute  orphans — ^who  are  taught,  supported,  and 
trained  to  do  plain  and  fine  needlework,  &c 

CoNSEBVATOBT  OF  THE  ViBGiN  OF  SoBRow — established  by  Cardinal 
ddeschalchi,  in  1816,  for  girls  over  12  years  of  age,  not  poor  enough  to 
enter  the  charitable  conservatories,  to  acquire  certain  feminine  industries, 
by  paying  |4  to  $5  per  month. 

AsTLUMS  FOB  PooB  WiDOWs— onc  founded  by  J.  Ghislieri,  for  residence, 
the  inmates  furnishing  their  own  board  and  clothing;  another  by 
Princess  Barberini,  for  widows  of  a  better  social  condition,  having  ten 
rooms  and  a  kitchen. 

Rkfcoes  of  the  Cboss-— one  established  by  St  Ignatius,  in  1542; 
another  by  Father  Dominic  de  Jesus,  in  1615;  another  by  Sister  Maria 
Theresa  Sebastiani,  in  1798— for  females  desirous  to  escape  fi*om  wicked 
courses.  The  inmates  are  trained  to  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  thus 
bdp  to  support  the  institution,  and  themselves  on  leaving. 

Refuge  of  St.  Mabt  in  Tbastevebe— ^bunded  by  Father  Stracchini, 
ibr  women  leaving  the  prison  of  St  Michele.  The  inmates  are  instructed 
in  some  honest  industry,  and  assisted,  till  on  their  discharge  they  can 
rapport  themselves. 

Refuge  of  Lobettb— founded  by  the  Princess  Theresa  Doria  Pamphili, 
in  1825,  and  supported  by  an  association,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  women 
discharged  convalescent  firom  the  hospitals  of  St  James. 

We  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  Reformatory  connected  with  the 
Hospital  of  San  Michele,  and  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  of  ^^  Papa  John,** 
TiAa  Giovanni 


ASYLUM  AND  REFORMATORY  OP  SAN  MICHELE. 

AT 

ROME. 
(#Vom  TrwotHa  of  Ret,  O,  P.  £b«UiM.] 


San  Michele  was  originally  formed  by  uniting  three  institutionB  alreadj 
existing.  The  first  was  founded  by  Sixtus  Y.,  in  1680,  for  the  reoeption  of  the 
poor  of  both  sexes.  It  was,  properly  speaking,  an  ahnshouse,  and  was  intended 
to  suppress  pauperism  and  mendicity  in  the  city.  The  second  was  founded  in 
15S2,  by  Leonardo  Ceruso,  for  orphan  and  deserted  boya  The  third  was 
founded  by  Tommaso  Odescalchi,  in  1686,  for  yet  another  class  of  boyS)  vis.: 
tliose  who  had  nm  away  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  had  no  one  to  guard 
their  morals  and  provide  for  their  education.  These  three  institutions  were^  by 
Innocent  Xn.,  in  1696,  united  into  one,  and  placed  m  the  building  erected 
by  Odescalchi  on  the  Ripa  Grande. 

In  1703  Clement  XL,  with  the  aid  of  Carlo  Fontana,  erected  another  building 
for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  young  boys,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
crimes.  We  imagine  that  in  this  country  was  first  conceived  the  idea  of  refimn- 
iug  juvenile  delinquents,  and  of  establishing  institutions  for  that  object  Thib 
scheme  of  juvenile  reformation  was  in  full  and  successful  operation  a  whole 
century  before  it  was  even  thought  of  in  this  country.  It  was  devised  in  Borne, 
where  almost  every  measure  of  philanthropy  had  its  origin.  The  building  just 
spoken  of  is  admirably  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  doubtless  suggested  the 
first  idea  of  modem  improvements  in  prison  architecture  in  America^  Switser- 
land  and  England.  The  dormitory  consists  of  a  vast  rectangular  hall,  on  the 
two  longer  sides  of  which  it  has  a  triple  tier  of  cells,  or  rather  small  and  neat 
apartments,  one  above  the  other.  These  are  approached  by  means  of  an  qMO 
gallery ;  two  large  windows  at  each  end  furnish  an  abundance  of  light  and  air. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  stands  an  altar,  and  the  inmates  assist  every  morning  aft 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  For  this  purpose  each  inmate  has  only  to  leave 
his  cell  and  kneel  at  the  rail  of  the  gallery.  The  cells  are  sixty-four  in  number, 
and  all  can  bo  overlooked  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  superintendent. 

In  1735  Clement  XII.  constructed  between  these  two  buildings  a  female 
penitents'  refuge.  To  Rome,  therefore,  are  we  also  indebted  for  the  first  of 
these  institutions  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of  a  most  despised  and 
unfortunate  class. 

In  1790  Pius  VL  added  an  establishment  for  young  girls  who  had  no  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Here  they  acquired  habits  of  industry,  and  were  in- 
structed in  branches  adapted  to  their  strength,  age  and  ability.  Thousands 
have,  in  consequence,  been  rescued  not  only  from  poverty  and  ignoranoe^  but 
also  from  vice  and  prostitution.  This  building,  which  is  entirely  separated  Ihmi 
the  others,  has  a  pretty  court  yard  attached  to  it,  in  the  centre  of  which  con- 
stantly plays  a  fountain  of  water.    There  is  a  small  churdi  sfetached,  ezpraerif 
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for  the  girls,  and  there  is  also  a  larger  one  for  the  old  people  and  boys.    The 
whole  establishment  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  circumference. 

San  Michele  is  destined,  therefore,  for  four  classes  of  persons,  viz. :  aged  men, 
aged  women,  youths  and  maidens.  The  men,  to  be  entitled  to  admission,  must 
either  be  Romans  or  must  have  resided  five  years  in  Rome,  and  must  also  be 
free  from  every  incurable  or  contagious  disease.  They  are  divided  into  two 
dnflBCO — ^the  able-bodied  and  infirm.  The  latter  occupy  the  lower  story,  that 
they  may  go  to  chapel  and  to  the  refectory  without  ascending  or  descending  a 
fright  of  stairs.  The  charge  of  this  community  is  intrusted  to  an  ecclesiastic, 
with  the  title  of  prior,  and  it  numbers  at  present  one  hundred  and  thirty  indi> 
▼iduals,  one  hundred  of  whom  are  gratuitously  maintained,  and  thirty  pay  a 
trifling  board.  They  who  are  strong  enough  are  permitted  to  go  abroad  at 
certain  fixed  hours,  and  the  others  have  a  covered  corridor  to  walk  about  in. 
Their  daily  allowance  of  food  consists  of  eighteen  ounces  of  wheat  bread,  four 
oionoes  of  meat,  (to  which,  twice  a  week,  are  added  herbs,  vegetables,  &c,)  a 
cHsh  of  soup,  and  a  pint  of  wine.  A  smailcr  portion  of  meat  and  salad  is  allowed 
for  supper.  On  festival  days  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  dishes,  and  more 
hixnries. 

The  aged  women  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  In  this  com- 
munity there  are,  besides,  about  thirty  younger  women,  who  do  the  washing, 
ironing,  cooking,  Ac.,  for  the  whole  establishment  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
prioress,  selected  from  among  the  inmates,  and  she  is  changed  every  three  years. 
The  prior  of  the  men's  department  has  also  a  general  supervision  over  the 
women.    The  diet  is  the  same  as  above  described. 

The  department  of  young  women  and  girls,  called  the  Conservatory  of  St 
John,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  numbers  two  hundred  and  seventy  inmates,  nearly  all  gratuitously 
maintained.  The  great  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  instruct  the  girls  in  religion, 
to  save  them  from  seduction,  and  teach  them  the  duties  and  arts  proper  to  their 
sex.  By  night  they  are  distributed  into  nine  large  dormitories,  presided  over 
bgr  some  of  the  older  ones.  They  are  superintended  by  a  prioress  and  sub- 
prioress,  selected  once  every  three  years  from  among  themselves.  They  have  a 
school,  where  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  suitable 
to  their  state ;  they  are  also  instructed  in  singing.  They  do  their  own  washing 
and  cooking ;  they  make  the  epaulets  and  other  ornaments  worn  by  the  soldiers, 
and  for  their  encouragement  they  receive  half  the  profits.  They  never  leave 
the  institution,  except  to  become  wives  or  nuns.  The  institution  gives  a  dowry 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  one  who  marries,  and  two  hundred  dollars  each  to 
those  who  become  nuns.  We  saw  among  them  some  advanced  in  life.  The 
moflt  capable  and  prudent  of  these  are  made  teachers  and  guardians  of  the 
yoanger  ones. 

But  the  department  of  San  Michele  which  most  interested  me  was  that  of  the 
boys.  Their  number  at  present  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty.  They  are 
dhrided  mto  six  cawwroto*,  or  classes,  according  to  their  ages.  Each  camerata 
has  its  patron  saint,  and  takes  his  name.  There  is  St  Michael,  St.  Francis,  St 
Fhmp,  Sis.  Peter  and  Paul,  St  Charles,  and  the  Holy  Innocents.  Each  came- 
rata has  a  prefect,  who  is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  two  sub-prefects,  called  decurums^ 
iHiich  latter  are  selected  from  the  more  mature  and  virtuous  of  the  boys  them- 
selTes.  The  conditions  of  admission  are,  that  they  be  orphans,  of  the  Roman 
and  not  under  eleven  years  of  ag&    The  revenues  will  permit  but  s 
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limited  number  to  be  taken  gratuitously.  At  present  there  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty  gratuitous  pupils,  and  about  sixty  who  pay  four  dollars  and  a  half  a 
month,  which  is  all  that  is  demanded.  The  diet  of  the  children  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  adults.  Their  beds  consist  of  a  straw  mattress,  pillows  stuffed  with 
wool,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  blankets,  and  an  iron  bedstead.  On  holidays  they 
sally  forth  for  recreation  by  camerataa^  walking  two  by  two,  each  camemta 
guided  by  its  prefect,  and  repair  to  a  fine  vineyard  without  the  walls^  when 
they  freely  amuse  themselves. 

These  boys  are  carefully  instructed  by  the  very  best  of  masters.  They  are 
taught  mechanical  trades  and  the  fine  arts.  We  visited  their  workshops.  The 
boys  were  busily  occupied  in  statuary,  Grobelin  and  other  tapestry,  carving,  en- 
graving in  wood  and  copper,  cutting  camoos  and  medallions,  moulding,  drawing 
painting,  draughting,  silk  and  woolen  weaving,  book  binding,  harness  tnaViftg^ 
brass  finishing,  hat  making,  marble  working,  blacksmithing,  cabinet  malriTig^ 
locksmithing,  carriage  building,  knapsack  making,  alto  rihevo,  architecture^ 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  stone  cutting,  working  of  metats^  and 
printing  books. 

From  these  shops  have  gone  forth  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in 
Europe.  The  boys  remain  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
they  are  presented  with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  start  them  in  the  world. 
Thus  encouraged,  they  set  sail  bravely  on  the  sea  of  life.  But  while  so  mudi 
attention  is  bestowed  on  mechanics  and  the  fine  arts,  literaiy  instruction  is  by 
no  means  neglected.  According  to  their  tastes,  ages  and  abilities,  they  are 
taught  christian  doctrine,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  anatomy,  mythology, 
sacred  and  profane  history,  and  music,  vocal  and  instrumental 

In  a  word,  no  pains,  no  expense,  are  spared  to  inflame  the  pie^,  to  augmsnt 
the  virtue,  to  direct  the  energies,  and  to  expand  the  intellect  of  these  interest- 
ing youths,  and  to  fit  them  for  future  usefulness  and  enjoyment  This  depart- 
ment of  San  Michele  is,  in  truth,  a  complete  polytechnic  school, — a  oonaervatoij 
of  trades,  of  arts,  of  literature  and  of  religion,  opened  by  the  wisdom  and  pater- 
nal zeal  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  of  Rome  a  whole  oentury  before  the  i>mmjAtk 
was  imitated  by  other  nations  of  Europe. 


THE  JUVENILE  ASYLUM  OF  TATA  GIOVANNI, 


AT 

ROME. 


[The  following  sketch  of  the  Hoepice  or  Asylum  of  Fap&  John — ^who  seema 
to  have  anticipated  the  shoemaker,  John  Pounds,  in  his  way  of  benefiting  va- 
grant and  orphan  children — ^is  taken  from  De  Bazelaire's  Acoount  of  the  Chari- 
table and  Educational  Institutions  at  Rome.    Paris,  1837.] 

To  accomplish  great  and  useful  results  for  the  benefit  of  men,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  possess  powerfiil  influence,  superior  genius,  or  large  resources.  It 
is  enough  if  the  soul  is  kindled  with  the  fire  of  charity  from  the  altar  of  religion. 
Jean  Borgi,  a  poor  mason,  and  entirely  uneducated,  succeeded,  fifty  years  ago, 
in  Ibunding  an  eminently  successful  institution  for  the  training  of  abandoned 
orphans.  He  had  seen  troops  of  boys  wandering  about  the  city,  almost  naked 
and  barefoot,  growing  up  in  vice  and  indolence ;  some  of  them  orphans,  others 
abandoned  by  their  parents.  He  took  them  home  with  him,  and  by  means  of 
some  alms,  managed  to  clothe  them  and  apprentice  them  amongst  the  artizans 
of  the  city,  so  that  they  could  earn  their  living  by  their  labor.  Generous  bene- 
fiMStors  soon  assisted  him  with  advice  and  with  money;  amongst  others,  Michael 
di  Pietro,  since  an  eminent  cardinal,  who  hired  a  tenement  for  him  upon  the 
Julian  Way,  and  allowed  him  thirty  crowns  a  month,  which  enabled  him  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  orphans  to  forty.  He  called  them  his  children,  and 
they  in  return  called  him  father ;  whence  the  institution  came  to  be  called 
Papa  John's.  Pius  YJI-^  a  man  of  generous  disposition,  became  the  principal 
protector  of  Borgi ;  bought  for  him  the  house  in  which  he  was  established,  and 
treated  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  as  well  as  the  orphans,  to  whom  he 
often  gave  money  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Vatican. 

Although  Papa  John  was  ignorant,  he  felt  the  need  of  instruction,  and  caused 
his  children  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  by  one  Francis  Cer- 
TOttl  But  as  John,  although  charitable,  was  rude  and  coarse  in  his  manners, 
they  &iled  to  agree ;  Cervetti  left  him,  and  founded  another  refuge  for  orphans, 
called  that  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  oonsoUdated  with  that 
of  Papa  John  in  1812.  Borgi  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty-siz.  If  his 
orphan  asylum  had  not  been  a  work  of  Grod,  it  would  certainly  have  been  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  the  Revolution;  since,  under  the  new 
government,  it  had  no  cardinals  or  prelates  to  protect  it,  and  people  were  think- 
ing of  anything  except  benevolence.  The  advocate,  Belisarius  Cristaldi,  who 
afterward  became  a  cardinal,  took  charge  of  the  asylum,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
convent  of  St  Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  where  he  re-organized  it,  and  arranged  an 
industrial  department,  it  i^ot  being  judged  safe,  at  the  time,  to  trust  the  children 
in  the  workshops  of  the  town.  At  the  Pope's  return,  the  convent  passed  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Aogustines.  The  orphans  were  successively  transferred 
to  St  Sylvester,  on  the  Quirinal,  into  the  care  of  the  fiatthers  of  the  Ck)mpany  of 
the  Faith;  to  the  town  of  St  Agatha;  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  to  the  oate- 
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chumens'  house  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Mountains ;  and  at  last,  shortly  afterward, 
Pius  VII.,  having  re-instated  the  catechumens,  granted  to  them  the  church  of  St 
Anne  of  the  Carpenters,  and  a  part  of  the  convent  of  St  Francis  de  Sales. 

The  orphan  house  yet  remains  in  this  inconvenient  place,  receiving  poor  and 
abandoned  children,  after  the  rules  of  the  founder ;  and  indeed  it  is  remarkable 
to  observe  how  much  prudence  his  charity  seemed  to  inspire  into  this  man,  un- 
educated as  he  was,  and  disinclined  to  receive  advice.  The  children  occupy  six 
rooms,  named  respectively  after  St  Joseph,  St.  Philip,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  St 
Stanislaus,  and  Saints  Camillus  and  Louis.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  insti- 
tute being  quite  simple,  the  oldest  and  most  steady  children  take  charge  of  the 
rooms,  and  instruct  the  rest  in  the  rudiments  of  study.  Good  priests  or  pioug 
laymen  often  come  in  the  evening  to  give  instruction ;  some  of  them  even  in- 
struct in  the  principles  of  decoration  and  geometry,  which  are  important  studies 
for  young  artizans.  But  above  all,  importance  is  attached  to  religious  training; 
since,  when  faith  has  once  become  firmly  planted  in  the  soul,  it  causes  the 
growth  and  fruitiulnoss  of  all  the  christian  and  social  virtues. 

Among  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  religion,  is  this,  that  men  are  bound  to 
work  for  their  living.  Accordingly,  the  pupils,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough, 
are  put  to  Icam  a  trade  in  the  workshops  of  the  town,  the  institution  employing 
only  one  tailor  and  shoemaker  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  house.  This  practice 
permits  the  young  people  to  choose  their  own  occupations  according  to  thdr 
strength  and  disposition ;  and  amongst  the  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  there 
are  thirty  different  employments.  The  fine  arts  and  even  literature,  are  not 
neglected;  but  before  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  mechanical  porBoiti^ 
which  are  the  chief  occupations  contemplated  by  the  institution,  they  are  re- 
quired to  give  conclusive  proof  of  talent,  to  avoid  perverting  its  purposes.  Aft 
the  age  of  twenty  they  are  dismissed,  being  then  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  and  the  after  good  conduct  of  most  of  them  proves  the  good 
influence  of  such  institutions  upon  the  public  morals. 

The  ori)han  house  of  Papa  John  has  no  dependence  upon  the  magistracy ;  bat 
by  a  special  grant  of  Pius  VU.,  its  director  for  the  time  being  chooses  a  coad- 
jutor, and  at  the  death  or  removal  of  one  of  them,  the  survivor  chooses  another, 
and  so  on.  As  long  as  this  form  of  appointment  is  preserved,  the  house  will  al- 
ways have  good  superiors ;  for  the  director,  being  really  attached  at  heart  to  the 
institution,  wiH  choose  one  who  will  succeed  him  in  his  affection  as  well  as  hit 
office.  Two  priests  superintend  the  interior  discipline ;  a  good  layman  oversees 
the  location  of  the  pupils  in  workshops,  and  is  continually  on  the  watch  over 
their  progress  and  their  conduct  The  other  employes  are,  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker, 
a  cook,  his  assistant,  and  a  nurse;  so  that  the  administration  goes  on  veiy 
thoroughly  and  simply,  without  great  expenses. 

The  house  has  no  funds,  but  is  supported  by  the  help  of  a  small  monthly  allow- 
ance of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  fix)m  the  apostolic  chamber,  fhmi 
some  benefactions,  and  from  the  earnings  of  the  orphans  themselves;  who  pay 
in  about  fifteen  cents  a  day ;  which  amounts  sometimes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  The  total  maintenance  amounts  to  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month ;  each  individual  costing  about^  forty-six  dollars  a  year. 
The  reader,  who  is  desirous  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the  orphan  house 
of  Tata  Giovanni,  whose  simphcity  must  render  it  easy  of  imitation  in  all 
countries,  may  consult  the  memoir,  entitled  "John  Borgi,  master  mason, 
sumamed  Papa  John,  and  his  house  of  refuge  for  abandoned  children.'* 


PESTALOZZI'S  EDUCATIONAL  LABORS  FOR  THE  POOR. 


AND  POB 

POPULAR  8CHOOL8.     ^ 


**  It  is  to  the  charitable  efforts  of  Pestalozzi** — ^remarks  M.  Demets, 
the  founder  of  the  most  complete  and  successful  institution  of  reformatory 
education  in  the  world,  in  a  report  on  the  Agricultural  Reformatory  Colo- 
nies of  France, — **  that  we  owe  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies," 
that  is,  of  institutions,  organized  on  the  basis,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
ftmily,  with  agricultural  employment  as  the  principal  means  of  industrial 
training,  and  with  methods  of  instruction,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
€■1,  so  far  as  applied,  good  enough  for  children  of  any  class  of  society, 
and  yet  capable  of  being  followed  by  an  intelligent  mother  in  the  home 
<tf  the  poor.  Not  that  Pestalozzi^s  own  plans  and  methods  under  his 
own  application,  were  eminently  successful — for  they  were  not  His  in- 
stitution at  Neuho^  was  a  disastrous  failure,  in  its  immediate  results,  both 
•8  a  school,  and  as  a  pecuniary  speculation.  But  the  christian  spirit  in 
which  this  excellent  man  labored — the  family  organization  into  which  he 
gathered,  even  the  outcasts  of  society,  living  among  such  pupils  as  a  father, 
as  well  as  pastor  and  teacher,  and  denying  himself  the  quiet  seclusion 
and  comforts  of  the  home  which  the  fortune  of  his  noble  minded  wife  had 
secured  for  him,  that  he  might  inspire  the  orphan,  and  the  abandoned  and 
even  criminal  child  with  filial  attachments,  cultivate  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  profitable  industry,  and  thus  enable  them  "  to  live  in  the  world  like 
Bien" — ^this  spirit,  system  and  aim,  the  dream  and  labor  of  his  long  and 
troubled  life,  imperfectly  inaugurated  at  Neuhof,  and  never  fully  realized 
aft  Stanz,  Burgdorf,  and  Yverden,  but  widely  diffused  by  his  writings, 
and  the  better  success,  under  more  fiivorable  conditions,  of  his  pupils  and 
disciples  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
new  educational  institutions  for  rich  and  poor,  of  schools  of  practical 
sgriculture,  as  well  as  of  agricultural  reformatories,  and  at  the  same  time 
lias  regenerated  the  methods  of  popular  education  generally.  To  the  con- 
nected and  comprehensive  survey  of  Pestalozzi^s  Life  and  Educational 
Byetem  by  Karl  von  Raumer,  the  present  Minister  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia,  already  given,*  we  add  a  notice  of  his  labors  at  Neuhof  by  Dr. 
Blochmann,  of  Dresden,  and  by  Dr.  Diesterweg,  of  Berlin,  firom  discourses 
pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Pestalozzi's 
birth-day  on  ihe  12th  of  .January,  1846.  ^ 

PESTAL0ZZI*S    POOR  SCHOOL  AT  NBUHOF. 

m 

PiBTALOzzi  having  fiuled  in  a  plantation  of  madder  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  connection  with  a  mercantile  house  of  Zurich,  on  an  estate  of 
ahout  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  which  he  commenced  a  house  in  the 

*  Baroard'i  Ameriean  Journal  of  Education,  VoL  III.,  p.  401. 
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Italian  villa  style,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Neuhof^  projected  the 
plan  of  an  educational  establishment  respecting  which  Dr.  Blochmann,* 
an  admiring  pupil  and  avowed  follower  thus  writes : 

It  was  not  in  Pestalozzi's  nature  to  sink  under  misfortune,  so  long  as  he 
could  pursue  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  his  life.  He  had  early  learned 
and  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind  the  maxim, 

"  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  coDtra  fortior  ito." 

He  advanced  like  a  roused  lion,  with  resolute  courage,  against  all 
unfriendly  influences.  In  ^ite  of  the  severe  distress  into  which  the 
unforseen  withdrawal  of  the  Zurich  house  plunged  him,  he  determined  to 
go  on,  and  to  make  his  landed  estate  the  centre  of  operations  for  his 
educational  and  agricultural  plans.  He  resolved  even  upon  more  and 
higher  designs.  Henceforward  he  will  live  amongst  beggar  children,  and 
share  his  bread  in  poverty  amongst  them ;  will  live  like  a  beggar  himself, 
that  he  may  learn  to  teach  beggars  to  live  like  men. 

He  also  proposed  to  render  his  establishment  an  institution  for  tiie 
poor.  This  undertaking  attracted  attention.  It  was  considered  a  noble 
and  benevolent  enterprise ;  and  his  views  and  principles  had  so  mnch 
influence,  in  spite  of  the  mistrust  of  his  practical  ability,  that  he  found 
assistance  in  Zurich,  Bern  and  Basle,  and  was  able  without  much  diffi* 
culty  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  institution,  by  the  aid  of  a 
loan,  for  several  years,  without  interest  His  friends  on  all  ddes  assisted 
him ;  more  especially  Iselin  of  Basle,  whom  he  had  met  and  known  in 
the  Helvetic  Diet,  and  who  introduced  the  beloved  enterprise  to  public 
notice  in  his  Ephemerides. 

The  Institution  for  the  Poor  at  Neuhof  was  opened  in  1775.  Poor 
children  flocked  in  from  all  directions,  many  of  them  gathered  by 
Pestalozzi  himself  from  their  misery,  and  out  of  the  streets.  He  bad 
soon  filly  children,  whom  he  kept  busy  in  summer  with  field  labor,  and 
in  winter  with  spinning  and  other  handicrafts,  instructing  them  aD  &e 
time,  and  developing  and  clearing  up  their  mental  Acuities,  especially  by 
oral  recitations  and  mental  arithmetic.t    Pestalozzi  had  early  perceived 

*  Henry  Fbstaloxzi.    Touches  at  a  Picture  of  his  Life  and  Labors  :  from  his  owd  teiti> 
mony,  frotn  observation,  and  communication.    By  Dr.  Karl  Justus  Blochmano,  PriVy  School 
.Oouneilor  and  Professor:  Leipsic.     1846. 

t  The  idea  of  such  a  school  for  the  poor,  fn  which  a^cultural  and  industrial  labor  wsrtlo 
bs  combined  with  instruction,  accompanied  Pestalozzi.  to  wtw>se  mind  it  was  so  new  and 
■timulating,  all  his  life  ;  and  even  remained  lilce  a  sunbeam  shining  from  behind  the  dark  «d 
clouds  of  the  past,  his  last  love,  his  last  active  desire.  What,  however,  he  never  completalf 
■ecomplished,  has  been  done  by  Emanuel  von  Fellenberg,  who  was  assisted  in  the  work,aoC 
only  by  his  certain  and  practical  sicill  and  experience,  but  especially  by  his  food  fortune  in  di» 
covering  in  Vehrli,  such  a  man  as  is  very  seldom  to  be  found,  but  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
actual  realization  of  such  a  school.  Whoever,  lilce  mysell— and  there  are  thousands— has  ba> 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Vehrli's  school  in  Hofwyl,  must  be  convlneed  that  In  Inslita* 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  so  organized,  conducted  in  such  a  spirit,  with  such  kyvt 
and  self-sacrifice,  there  is  to  be  found  an  inestimable  blessing  for  the  state  and  the  people.  Fel* 
Itnberg  has  shown  from  his  accaunt  booics,  that  a  poor  boy,  received  at  his  ninth  year,  and  n- 
maining  in  the  institution  through  bis  eighteenth,  pays  by  hia  labor  during  the  last  half  of  bis 
■tay,  for  the  excess  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  over  his  earnings,  during  the  first  half. 
Lange,  in  his  work  on  "The  Country  Educational  Institutions  for  Poor  Children,"  {LmiMtIm 
Ersiekungt  AnttaUen  /ttr  Annenkinder^)  has  made  very  tboroiifh  raaMTcbet  into  thif 
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fliat  in  the  nature  of  eyeiy  man  are  innate  powers  and  means  suffident 
to  assure  him  an  adequate  support ;  and  that  the  hindrances  arising  from 
exterior  circumstances,  to  the  deyelopment  of  the  natural  endowmcontSy 
are  not  in  their  nature  insuperable. 

The  usual  means  of  benevolence  and  mercy  (as  he  was  accustomed  to 
name  the  orphan  houses,  institutions  for  supporting  the  poor,  Jca,  of  the 
period,)  seemed  to  him  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  evil,  instead 
of  helping  it  The  thousand  public  and  private  ways  of  spending  ahnS| 
with  which  the  times  were  crowded  to  nauseation,  the  beggar  making 
and  hypocrite  training  modes  of  assisting  the  poor,  seemed  to  him  only 
a  palliative.  The  only  means  of  affording  real  assistance  he  saw  to  lie  in 
this ;  that  the  inborn  natural  powers  of  every  man  to  provide  for  his  own 
necessities,  and  sufficiently  to  perform  the  business,  duties  and  obligations 
of  bis  being,  should  be  developed,  encouraged,  and  set  upon  an  independ- 
ent footing.  With  this  conviction  the  impulse  increased  within  him  to 
labor  for  this  definite  purpose ;  that  it  should  become  practicable  for  the 
poorest  in  the  land  to  be  assured  of  ihe  development  of  their  bodily, 
spiritual  and  moral  powers  both  in  relation  to  their  own  characters,  and 
to  their  personal,  domestic  and  social  relations ;  and  through  this  devel- 
opment to  obtain  the  sure  basis  of  a  peaceful  and  sufficient  means 
of  existence.  He  had  already  taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  by 
admitting  into  his  house  beggar  children  and  others  abandoned  to  neglect, 
that  he  might  rescue  them  fi*om  their  debasing  condition,  lead  them  back 
to  manhood  and  a  higher  destiny,  and  thus  prove  to  himself  and  those 
around  him  more  and  more  clearly  the  truth  of  his  opinion.  His  institu- 
tion was  to  comprise  the  means  for  a  sufficient  instruction  in  field  labor, 
in  domestic  work,  and  in  associated  industry.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  ultimate  piurpose.  That  was,  a  training  to  manhood ;  and  for  it, 
these  other  departments  were  only  preparatory. 

First  of  all,  he  proposed  to  train  his  poor  children  to  exertion  and  self- 
control,  by  forbearing  and  assiduous  discipline,  and  by  the  ever  powerful 
Stimulus  of  love.  He  aimed  to  possess  himself  of  their  hearts,  and  from 
that  starting  point  to  bring  them  to  the  consciousness  and  the  attainment 
of  every  thing  noble  and  great  in  humanity.  ^*  I  had  fix)m  my  youth  **  he 
says,  "a  high  instinctive  value  of  the  influence  of  domestic  training 
in  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  likewise  a  decided  preference 
Sot  field  labor,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  unol^ectionable  external 
basis  for  this  training,  and  also  for  another  reason :  as  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  population  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly  amongst 
lis,  who,  abandoned  to  the  operations  of  a  mercantile  and  speculating 

Midfeet,  not  onlj  from  other  writings  upon  institutions  for  the  poor  sfter  the  model  of  FeUen« 
kerg's,  but  from  his  own  repeated  and  extensive  travels  and  personal  observation.  Dor  own 
tascher's  association  (pddagogische  reret'n,  at  Dresdea,)  has  proposed  as  a  chief  aim  of  its 
practical  efforts,  the  realization  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  and  abandoned 
ehUdren,  after  Pestalozzi's  model ;  for  which  purpose,  it  purchased  some  eight  jears  since,  a 
property  in  great  part  already  in  cultivation,  and  with  a  roomy  mansion  boase»  near  tba 
LQbtaner  Schlage,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  12th  of  January,  1845,  by  the  name  of  ttaa 
Pettaloxzl  Foundation,  (Pestalozzi  Sliftung.) 
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interest)  wholly  destitute  of  hnmsnity,  are  in  danger,  in  case  of  unforaecB 
accident,  of  being  able  to  find  within  themselves  no  means  of  escape  from 
entire  ruin.*  Full  of  a  love  for  my  &ther-land,  which  hoped  for  it  almost 
impossible  things,  and  longed  to  lead  it  back  to  its  native  dignity  and 
power,  I  sought  with  the  greatest  activity  not  only  for  the  possible  but  for 
the  certain  means  of  averting  the  coming  evil,  and  of  awakening  anew  the 
remainder  of  the  ancient  home  happiness,  home  industry,  and  home 
manners.  These  designs  sank  deep  into  my  heart  and  often  made 
me  feel  with  sorrow  what  a  high  and  indispensable  human  duty  it  is 
to  labor  for  the  poor  and  miserable,  with  all  the  means  which  onr 
race  possesses,  in  church,  state  or  individuals,  that  he  may  attain  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  dignity  through  his  feeling  of  the  universal  pow* 
ers  and  endowments  which  he  possesses,  awakened  within  him ;  that  he 
may  not  only  learn  to  gabble  over  by  rote  the  religious  maxim  that '  man  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  is  bound  to  live  and  die  as  the  child  of 
God,'  but  may  himself  experience  its  truth  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
power  within  him,  so  that  he  may  be  irresistibly  and  really  elevated  not 
only  above  the  ploughing  oxen,  but  above  the  man  in  purple  and  silk, 
who  lives  unworthily  of  his  high  destiny." 

With  such  lofty  and  magnificent  views,  and  with  a  heart  at  even 
a  higher  level  of  love,  Pestalozzi  labored  at  Neuhof  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
amongst  his  beggar  children.  He  lived  steadily  up  to  his  prindpleSi 
laboring  in  his  vocation  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers ;  always  knew 
what  he  was  seeking,  cared  not  for  the  morrow,  but  felt  from  moment  to 
moment  the  needs  of  the  present  Among  his  children  were  very  many 
ungovernable  ones  of  a  better  class,  and  still  worse,  numy  who  had 
brought  themselves  from  a  better  condition  to  beggary,  and  who  were 
presumptuous  and  pretentious  by  reason  of  their  former  situation ;  to 
whom  the  energetic  discipline  which  he  applied,  according  to  his  design, 
was  at  first  hateful  They  considered  their  situation  with  him  as  more 
degrading  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before.  Neuhof  was  fbll 
every  Sunday  of  the  mothers  and  relatives  of  children  ^o  found 
their  situation  not  what  they  had  expected.  All  the  impertinences 
which  a  miserable  rabble  of  beggars  could  indulge  in  a  house  without 
visible  protection  or  imposing  exterior,  were  practiced,  to  encourage  the 
children  in  their  discontent ;  even  so  far  that  they  were  often  tempted  to 
run  away  by  night  just  after  they  had  been  washed  clean  and  clad 
in  their  Sunday  clothes.     However,  these  difficulties  would  littie  by  little 

*  Upon  the  loflaence  of  maDufftcturing  vreallh  amongst  the  SwIm  at  that  time.  Peataloari 
ezprestet  himself  that  in  another  place  :  "  The  paternal  love  of  the  upper  and  the  filial  lofft 
of  the  lower  claflses.  In  conaequence  of  the  increaae  of  the  manu&cturinf  Interest,  is  foiof 
more  and  more  to  ruin  under  the  effects  of  ignoble  wealth.  The  blinding  height  of  ano* 
gance  derived  from  an  eminent  position  obtained  by  money,  the  deceitftil  cornucopia  of  •■ 
unreliable  life  of  mere  pleasure,  has  drawn  all  within  its  destnictive  influence,  even  down  t* 
the  commonest  of  the  people,  and  carried  them  into  the  crooked  path  of  a  ipiriUeaB  and  poir> 
erless  routine  life.  Truth,  honor,  sympathy,  moderation,  are  daily  Tanlsfaing.  Frid^ 
insolence,  recklessness,  contemptuousness,  laxity,  immorality,  the  eager  pursuit  of  rain  aad 
ostenutious  pleasure,  the  cherishing  of  boundless  seifishnsM,  haire  taksn  ths  placs  of  liM 
ancient  simplicity,  fidth  and  honor. 
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haT6  been  OTercome,  had  not  Pestalom  pushed  his  undertaking  to 
an  extent  altogether  beyond  his  means,  and  undertaken  to  modify  it 
•ooording  to  the  original  design,  which  supposed  the  possession  of 
tiie  utmost  knowledge  of  manufacturing  and  of  human  nature ;  qualities 
in  which  he  was  lacking  in  ihe  same  measure  in  which  he  needed  them 
urgentlj  for  managing  his  institution.  Mgfreoyer,  he  hurried  on  to 
tiie  higher  branches  of  instruction,  before  snppljing  the  solid  foundation 
of  acquaintance  with  the  lower;  an  error  recognized  as  the  leading 
one  of  the  teaching  of  the  age,  against  which  he  had  striven  in  his 
Bcbeme  of  education  with  all  his  strength.  For  the  sake  of  a  fallacious 
prospect  of  greater  profit,  in  higher  branches  of  industiy,  he  committed, 
in  teaching  his  children  to  spin  and  weaye,  the  very  fkults  which  he  had 
■0  strongly  abjured  in  all  his  expressed  opinions  upon  education,  and 
niiich  he  saw  to  be  so  dangerous  to  children  of  all  classes.  He  would 
attempt  to  secure  the  finest  spinning,  before  his  children  had  acquired 
e?en  a  small  amount  of  firmness  and  surety  of  hand  in  coarse  work ;  and 
undertook  to  manufacture  muslin  before  his  weavers  had  attained  skill  in 
weaving  common  cotton  stuff! 

Through  these  and  the  like  mistakes,  through  his  ignorance  of 
business,  and  his  great  lack  of  a  sound  practical  faculty  of  learning  it,  it 
happened  that  Pestalozzi  fell  every  year  deeper  in  debts ;  and  when  these 
alao  from  time  to  time  had  been  paid  by  the  self-sacrificing  generosity  of 
bis  noble  wife,  there  came  at  last  an  end  of  this  means  of  help,  and  in  a 
lew  years  the  greater  part  of  his  substance  and  his  expected  inheritance 
was  dissolved  into  smoke.  The  great  confidence  which  he  had  enjoyed 
among  his  neighbors,  changed  when  his  undertaking  fiuled  so  soon,  into 
an  utter  and  blind  rejection  of  any  shadow  even  of  fiuth  in  his  enterprise, 
or  of  belief  in  his  possessing  any  capacity  at  all  as  a  teacher.  But  such 
ia  the  way  of  the  world ;  it  treated  Pestalozzi,  when  poor,  as  it  treats  all 
wlio  become  poor  by  their  own  &ults.  Their  money  being  gone,  it  with- 
dxaws  also  its  confidence  firom  them,  in  matters  where  they  really  are 
capable  and  efiicient 

His  enterprise  fidled,  in  a  manner  excessively  painful,  both  to  himself 
and  his  wife,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  His 
misfortune  was  complete ;  he  was  now  poor.  He  felt  most  deeply  the 
condition  of  his  noble  hearted  wife,  who  in  the  excess  of  her  devotion  had 
mortgaged  away  for  him  nearly  all  her  possessions.  His  situation  was 
indeed  shocking.  In  his  over  handsome  country  house,  he  was  often 
destitute  of  bread,  wood,  and  a  few  pennies,  wherewith  to  defend  himself 
from  cold  and  hunger.  Only  the  entire  forbearance  of  his  creditors  and 
tlie  kind  help  of  his  fiiends  preserved  him  fix)m  despair  and  entire  ruin. 

Thus  he  lived  a  poor  and  destitute  life  in  Neuhof  for  eighteen  years, 
fighting  with  want  and  misery.  He  lived  as  a  poor  man  amongst  the 
poor;  suffered  what  the  common  people  suffered,  and  saw  what  they 
were.  He  studied  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  sources  of  their 
misery,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  in  better 
drcmnstancea. 


ORPHAN   HOUSE 

AT 

TROGEN,  (APPENZELL.) 


This  establiBhment  is  intended  for  orphans  from  the  neighborhood,  who  are 
received  gratuitouslj;  but  it  admits  boarders  from  other  cantons,  who  pty 
about  $43,00  a  year.  Its  number  of  scholars  was  at  first  onlj  twelve,  but  has 
now  reached  the  statutory  limit  of  forty.  There  are  also  forty-six  day  scholan^ 
who  pay  a  small  rate  for  instruction  in  the  school  and  workshops.  The  fint 
pupils  were  only  boys ;  but  upon  the  marriage  of  the  director,  in  1825,  a  Bmall 
number  of  girls  were  admitted.  No  inconveniences  have  resulted  from  this 
admission,  the  different  sexes  occupying  separate  buildings.  The  orphans  are 
admitted  at  twelve  years,  after  a  year's  probation ;  boarders  being  admitted  only 
at  ten,  and  after  a  shorter  probation  of  three  months. 

The  establishment  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  a  &mily,  the  director  repr^* 
senting  the  father,  and  his  wife  the  mother.  They  are  never  separated  from  the 
children  under  their  charge,  and  the  same  education  is  given  to  them  and  thdr 
own  children.  The  director  with  the  assistance  of  pupil  teachers  choeen  from 
the  school,  has  the  general  charge,  gives  instruction,  manages  the  out-door  and 
in-door  labor,  and  administers  the  finances.  The  directress  has  the  management 
of  the  household  and  of  the  g^ls.  With  their  assistance  she  superintends  the 
cooking,  the  laundry,  and  the  making  and  mending  of  clothes  and  bedding;  and 
instructs  them  in  all  the  handiwork  suited  to  their  needs. 

All  the  pupils  attend  school  up  to  fourteen  years ;  after  that  time  they  belong 
to  a  reviewing  class,  and  always  attend  the  classes  in  singing  and  in  religioua 
instruction.  There  are  usually  about  four  hours  a  day  of  study ;  the  coam 
includes  reading,  writing,  memorizing,  arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  grammar, 
linear  drawing,  with  applications  to  agriculture  and  surveying,  history  of  the 
country,  mathematical  geography,  singing  and  religion. 

The  amusements  are  varied  with  suitable  gymnastic  exerdaes.  Th/Bte  are 
annual  festivals  and  excursions  to  the  mountains,  and  the  founder,  IC.  Zellweger, 
was  during  his  lile  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  entertain  the  more  deeerving 
of  the  pupils  at  his  own  table. 

In  this  establishment,  the  constant  presence  of  parental  watchfulneaa,  and 
the  love  and  family  feeling  which  prevails,  render  faults  few  and  smaU.  Pun- 
ishment is  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  mere  admonition ;  if  that  is  not  enough 
the  culprit  is  usucdly  caused  to  repair  his  fault  in  some  mode  having  a  direct  re- 
lation to  it ;  by  amending  harm  done ;  clearing  up  disorderly  work ;  remaining 
away  from  church  if  irreverent,  Ac. 

A  society  of  patronage  has  been  formed  to  assist  graduates  in  establishing 
themselves,  which  pays  the  expense  of  an  apprentic^ip,  or  makes  advances 
to  them  of  money,  or  tools,  or  raw  materials,  and  usually  assigns  to  eadi  a 
special  patron  for  oversight  and  advice. 

The  girls  most  frequently  become  domestics  or  sempstresses;  of  the  htn 
some  become  teachers,  others  mechanics,  gardeners,  fnrm  worlonen,  weaven^ 
Ac    The  reports  of  their  success  and  good  conduct  are  in  general  i 


EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHKENT 

USU  DE  PfiLLENBERO,  AT  HOFWTL. 


The  great  educational  establishment  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  at  Hofwy], 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  has  attracted  more  attention,  and  exerted  a  wider 
influence,  than  any  one  institution  in  Europe  or  America,  during  the  pres- 
ent century.    It  originated  in  motives  of  patriotism  and  benevolence, 
about  the  year  1805,  and  was  sustained  for  forty  years  by  personal  efforts 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  which  have  never  been  - 
equalled  among  men  of  his  wealth,  and  social  position.    Bom  to  every 
advantage  of  education  which  wealth  and  rank  could  secure,  advanced  .' 
early  to  positions  of  trust  and  influence  in  public  life,  enjoying  extensive  , 
opportunities  of  observation  by  travel  in  the  most  refined  nations,  thrown  ' 
by  the  poUtical  convulsions  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  from  1790  to  . 
1805,  much  among  the  people  and  their  rulers,  Fellenberg  became  con-  '■ 
vinced  that  improvement  in  early  education  was  the  only  resource  for  the  . 
permanent  strength  and  elevation  of  the  state  of  his  own  and  other  couor  . 
tries.    To  this  object,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  consecrated  himself  • 
and  his  fortune.    Being  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  resolved  to  form 
on  his  own  estate,  and  on  an  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
which  it  should  be  proved  what  education  could  accomplish  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity.     Out  of  this  determination  arose  the  Institution  at 
HofwyL 

He  commenced  with  two  or  three  boys  from  abroad,  with  his  own  chil- 
dren, in  his  own  house ;  and  from  time  to  time  received  others,  but  never 
more  than  two  or  three  new  pupils  at  once,  that  they  might  fall  insensibly 
into  the  habits  of  the  school,  without  producing  any  effect  upon  its  genend 
state.  In  1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  '*  Literary  Institu- 
tion," and  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  eighty,  mostly  from  patrician 
fiBimilies.  During  this  year  he  projected  an  institution  for  indigent  chil- 
dren, and  employed  Vehrii,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Thurgovia,  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  afler  training  him  in  his  own  family.  The  farm- 
house of  the  establishment  was  assigned  for  this  school,  and  here  Vehrii 
received  the  pupils  taken  from  among  the  poorest  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  lefl  the  table  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  shared  their  straw 
beds  and  vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow-laborer  on  the  farm,  and 
companion  in  hours  of  relaxation,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Agricultural  Institution,"  or  "  Poor  School,"  in 
1808.  The  principles  on  which  this  school  was  established,  were  to  employ 
agriculture  as  the  means  of  moral  education  for  the  poor,  and  to  make 
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their  labors  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  their  education.  In 
this  institution,  Vehrii  attained  that  practical  knowledge  of  teaching^ 
which  fitted  him  for  his  higher  work  in  the  Normal  School  at  Kruitz- 

^      lingen. 

\  About  the  same  time,  a  school  of  "  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agricul- 
ture" for  ail  classes,  was  formed  and  provided  with  professors.  To  this 
school  several  hundred  students  resorted  annually.  In  the  same  year, 
Fellenberg  commenced  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  seminaiy 
for  teachers,  at  his  own  expense,  inviting  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  of  the  day  to  conduct  it  Forty-two  teachers,  of  the  canton  of 
Berne,  came  together  the  first  year  and  received  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  So  great  was  the  zeal  inspired  by  the  liberality  of 
Fellenberg,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  that  the  teachers  were  content 
to  prolong  their  stay  beyond  their  first  intention,  and  to  lodge  in  tents,  in 
lack  of  other  accommodations  on  the  premises.  Owing  to  some  jealousy 
and  low  party  intrigue,  the  government  of  Berne  interfered  with  his  plan 
of  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  canton  annually  together  for  a  similar 
course,  and  henceforth  the  benefits  were  open  only  to  teachers  from  other 

'^^  cantons,  and  to  such  as  belonged  to  the  School  of  Agriculture.  J  The 
teachers,  ader  one  of  these  annual  courses,  presented  an  address  to  Fel- 
lenberg, from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  It  is  addressed  to  ^  the 
worthy  Father  and  Friend  of  the  People." 

"  When  we  reflect  that  without  edacation  no  true  hapniness  is  to  be  attained, 
and  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  well-taugot  and  virtuous  teach- 
ers ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  you  have  devoted  yourself  to  the  object  withoat 
regard  to  the  sacrifice  it  may  require, — we  must  rejoice  that  this  age  is  favored 
with  such  a  friend  of  his  country  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  kindness  and 
friendship  with  which  we  have  been  treated  at  Hofwyl,  we  are  compelled  to 
give  you  our  aflection  as  well  as  our  admiration,  and  which  will  not  diminish 
as  long  as  our  hearts  shall  beat,  and  our  children  shall  learn  to  say,  '  So  lived 
and  labored  Father  Fellenberg.'*  We  will  not  enter  here  into  any  particular 
statement  of  our  views  concerning  the  course  of  instruction  we  have  received, 
which  we  shall  in  due  time  make  known  to  the  public :  we  will  only  say,  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  that  this  course  has  far  exceeded  our  expectations,  by  its 
complete  adaptation  to  practical  life,  by  the  skill  and  efforts  oi  your  assistants, 
and  oy  the  moral  and  religious  spirit  with  which  the  whole  has  been  animated. 
We  have  been  led  to  enter  with  a  fervent  devotion  into  a  sacred  engasement, 
that  we  will  live  and  labor  in  our  calling  in  the  spirit  which  you  have  exhibited, 
and  thus  prove  to  you  that  your  noble  sacrifices  have  not  been  vain.  We  are 
more  deeplv  penetrated  than  ever  before  with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  oar 
calling.  We  are  resolved  to  conduct  ourselves  with  prudence  and  caatioD.in 
afi*ection  and  union,  with  unyielding  and  conscientious  faithfulness,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  and  thus  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  your  Institntion." 

In  continuation  of  our  brief  sketch  of  Fellenberg's  establishment  at 
Hofwyl,  we  will  add  that,  from  1810  to  1817,  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
educators  and  statesmen  in  Switzerland  and  all  parts  of  Europe.  Pupils 
were  sent  from  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  England.  Deputatk>af 
from  foreign  governments  visited  it,  to  learn  especially  the  organizatioa 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Poor,  or  Rural  School.     In  1815,  a 


*  This  title  was  habitually  eiven  to  De  Fellenberg  by  the  Swiaa  teachers  and  yoath  who  ^ipn- 
ciated  hia  character,  or  who  had  experienced  his  kindness. 
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new  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  the 
Agricultural  Schoi)l,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a  riding- 
school  and  gymnasium.  In  18  IS  another  building  became  necessary  for 
the  residence  of  the  professors,  and  the  reception  of  the  friends  of  the  pu- 
pils ;  and  soon  after,  a  large  building,  now  the  principal  one  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  its  two  wings,  was  erected  for  the  Literary  Institution, 
which  furnished  every  accommodation  that  could  be  desired  for  health  or 
improvement  In  1823  another  building  was  erected,  in  the  garden  of 
the  mansion,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls,  which  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  oldest  daughter  of  Fellenberg ;  £Lnd  in  1827  the  Intermediate 
or  Practical  Institution  was  established.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  example  of  slow  and  cautious  progress  might  be  imitated  by  those 
who  are  establishing  institutions  in  our  own  country,  in  place  of  collecting 
at  once  a  large  mass  of  discordant  materials,  without  any  preparation 
which  can  render  them  a  solid  basis  for  a  well-proportioned  or  permanent 
moral  edifice. 

The  Practical  Institution,  or  "  Real  School,^'  was  designed  for  the  chil-  j 
dren  of  the  middle  classes  of  Switzerland,  and  not  solely  for  the  same 
class  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  aiming  thereby  to  assimilate  the  youth  of 
the  whole  country  into  common  feelings  and  principles  of  patriotism,  by  i 
being  educated  together,  and  on  one  system.    The  course  of  instruction    - 
included  all  the  branches  which  were  deemed  important  in  the  education 
of  youth  not  intended  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
The  pupils  belonged  to  families  of  men  of  business,  mechanics,  profes- 
sional men,  and  persons  in  public  employment,  whose  means  did  not  aUow 
them  to  furnish  their  children  an  education  of  accomplishments,  and  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  them  estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  the  paternal 
mansion.     In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  the 
table,  and  the  dress  of  the  pupils,  were  arranged  in  correspondence  to  the 
habits  in  these  respects  of  their  families  at  home.    In  addition  to  an 
ordinary  scholastic  course,  the  pupils  were  all  employed  two  hours  in  man-    , 
nal  labor  on  the  farm,  in  a  garden  plot  of  their  own,  in  the  mechanic's     \ 
■hop,  and  in  household  offices,  such  as  taking  care  of  rooms,  books,  and 
tools.  ^ 

More  than  one  hundred  reports,  many  of  them  quite  voluminous,  have 
been  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  respecting  the  whole,  or 
portions  of  Fellenberg's  Establishments  at  HofwyL  The  most  particular 
account,  and  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  was  considered  by 
their  founder  to  be  best  exhibited,  was  given  in  a  series  of  Letters  from 
Hofwyl,  by  Willicun  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  Annals  of  Education*  pub- 
lished in  Boston.  These  letters  were  republished  in  London,  in  1842,  as 
an  Appendix  to  ^^  Letters  from  Hofwyl^  by  a  Parent^  on  the  Educational 
hiMtUulLona  of  De  Fellenberg,''^  pp.  372. 
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b  FELLEKBEBOS  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

"  The  great  object  of  edacation  is  to  develop  all  the  facidties  of  our  nature, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  to  endeavor  to  train  and  unite  them  into 
one  harmonious  system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which 
the  individual  is  susceptible;  and  thus  prepare  him  for  every  period,  and  every 
sphere  of  action  to  wnich  he  may  be  called.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  har- 
monious development  of  every  faculty  of  our  nature,  in  one  connected  system, 
that  we  can  hope  to  see  complete  men  issue  from  our  institutions — men  who 
may  become  the  saviors  of  iheir  country,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  To 
form  such  characters  is  more  important  than  to  produce  mere  scholars,  howev- 
er distinguished,  and  this  is  the  oDject  on  which  the  eye  of  the  educator  should 
be  fixed,  and  to  which  every  part  of  his  instruction  and  discipline  should  be 
directed,  if  he  means  to  fill  the  exalted  office  of  'being  a  fellow-worker  with 
God.' " 

'^On  the  reception  of  a  new  pupil,  our  first  object  is  to  obtain  an  accurate 
kn(nvk-<lge  of  his  individual  charact<?r,  with  all  its  resources  and  defects,  in  order  to 
aid  in  its  farther  development,  according  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Creator. 
To  this  eud,  the  individual,  independent  activity  of  the  pupil  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  the  ordinar}',  busy  ofiiciousness  of  many  who  assume  the  office  of  ed- 
ucators and  teachers.  Thoy  too  often  render  the  child  a  mere  magazine  of  knowl- 
edge, collected  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  furnishes  him  neither  dircctiaQ 
nor  aid  in  the  business  of  life.  The  more  ill-digested  knowledge  a  man  thus  ool- 
lects,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its  possessor,  and  tho  more  painful 
his  helplessness.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  we  endeavor,  by  bestowing  the 
utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  conscience,  the  imdcrstanding,  and  the  judg- 
ment, to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  him  to  <^ 
serve  his  own  character,  and  shall  set  in  the  clearest  light  all  tlie  exterior  objects 
which  claim  his  attention. 

A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to  prepare 
our  pupils  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  dcstinatinn.  It  is  by  means  of  such  exereisei 
that  every  man  should  ac(|uire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength,  and  attain  con- 
fidence with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead  of  that  fool-hardi- 
ness which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learned  to  estimate  their 
own  powers  correctly. 

All  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  observed 
and  combined  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coup  d'oeil.  Instruction  in 
design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  respect— every  one  should  thus  att^tin  the 
power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  ob«er\'ed,  and  of  delineating  tliem  with 
fecility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  contrasts.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  is  remarkable  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  render  the  pupil  an  artist 

The  cultivation  of  the  ear  by  means  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  not  less 
important  to  complete  the  development  of  the  human  being.  Tlie  organs  of  speech, 
the  memorj',  the  understanding,  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  instruction,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  language,  vocal  music,  and 
declamation.  The  soirac  means  should  also  be  employed  to  cultivate  and  confirm 
devotional  feelings. 

In  tho  study  of  natural  history  the  power  of  observation  is  developed  in  reference 
to  natural  objects.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  faculty  is  employed  ujkmi 
the  phenomena  of  human  natiu'e  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral  taste  is  culti- 
vated, at  the  same  time  the  faculty  of  conceiving  with  correctness,  and  of  employing 
and  combining  with  readiness,  tho  materials  collected  by  the  mind,  and  especially 
the  reasoning  faculty,  should  be  brought  into  exercise,  by  means  of  forms  and  num- 
bers, exhibited  in  their  multiplied  and  varied  relations. 

Tlie  social  life  of  oiu*  pupils  contributes  materially  to  the  formation  of  their  moral 
character.  Tlie  principles  developed  in  their  experience  of  practical  life  among 
themselves,  which  gradually  extends  with  their  age  and  the  progress  of  their  minds, 
serves  as  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  education.     It  presents  the  examples  and  occa- 
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sons  necossar}'  for  exhibiting  and  iHustrating  the  great  principles  of  morals.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  example  of  Divine  Providence,  we  watch  over  tliis  little  world  in 
which  our  pupils  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant,  but  often  invisible  care,  and 
oonstantly  endeavor  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  various  improvements  of  science  and  art  are  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  their  sound  reli^ous  education  should  be  continually  kept 
in  view  in  every  branch  of  study  ;  tliis  is  also  the  object  of  a  distinct  series  of  lee- 
sons,  which  generally  continue  throufjh  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  and  whose 
influence  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  we  succeed  m  directing  our  pupils 
to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently ;  we  occupy  their  atten- 
tion, according  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  philology,  the  an- 
cient and  modem  lan^ages,  the  mathematics,  and  their  various  modes  of  applica- 
tion, and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography,  statistics,  and  political 
economy. 

Moral  Education. — ^The  example  of  the  instructor  is  all  important  in  moral 
education.  The  books  which  are  put  into  the  pupils'  hands  are  of  great  influence. 
The  pupil  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulants  to  good  actions  in  order  to 
form  his  liabits.  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number  of 
pupils,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  observation  of  the  educator  and  his  moral 
influence.  The  general  opinion  of  tlie  pupils  is  of  high  hnportance,  and  henoe 
should  be  carefully  directed.  Intimate  intercourse  between  pupils  and  their  edu- 
cators begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  The  edu- 
cator must  be  able  to  conmiand  himself — ^his  conduct  must  be  firm  and  just ;  fre- 
quent reproofs  from  such  are  more  pmnful  to  the  pupil  than  punishment  of  a 
moment^'  sort.  . 

While  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  should  be  removed  from 
the  school,  he  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  that 
his  character  may  be  developed  accordingly.  The  pupil  should  be  led  as  fior  as  pos- 
■ble  to  correct  his  faults  by  perceiving  the  consequences  of  them ;  the  good  or  bad 
opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of  stimulation.  Exclu- 
iion  from  amusements,  public  notice  of  faults,  and  corporal  punishment,  are  all  ad- 
miflsible.  Solitary  confinement  is  efficacious  as  a  punishment.  Rewards  and 
emulation  are  unnecessary  as  motives. 

Religion  and  morality  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  separation  in  the 
courses  inculcating  them.  The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  employing  the  pupils  as  judges  or  juries,  or  giving 
them  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  ofienses.  It  is  apt  to  elevate  the 
youth  too  much  in  his  own  conceit. 

Family  life  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  institu- 
tion, to  develop  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

Intellectual  Education. — A  sv-stem  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ithment.  do  not  afford  the  strongest  motives  to  intellectual  exertion.  Experience 
■hows  that  places  in  a  class  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  develop  a  taste 
far  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  duty  which 
win  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amount  of  study. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  confine  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
educator,  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  class-room. 

"With  the  other,  and  more  useful  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  natural 
history  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  children,  and  require,  first,  that 
they  shall  be  duly  trained  to  obsen'ation  by  calling  the  observing  faculties  into  fre- 
qnent  exercise.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  made  acquainted  ^unth  the  elements  of 
natoral  history,  especially  in  reference  to  familiar  objects.  Third,  tliat  the  most  fa- 
mDiar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rail  bow,  &c. ;  and 
ftirther,  the  most  simple  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts,  trades,  &c.,  should  bo  ex- 
plained to  them.  Fourth,  thoy  should  be  taught  to  draw,  in  connection  with  the 
other  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  favored  by  drawing,  and  it  is  a  power- 
fbl  aid  to  the  mem<»ry.  The  most  important  principles  of  physiology,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  pn?servalion  of  health,  should  form  a  part  of  the  instruction. 
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Phynedl  Edueation.  Pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  are  the  principal  means  of  physical  education.  It  is  as 
essential  that  a  pupil  leave  his  studies  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relaxation,  as 
that  he  study  during  the  hours  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Voluntary  exercise  is  to  be 
encouraged  by  providing  suitable  games,  by  afibrding  opportunities  for  gard^iing. 
and  by  excursions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  should  be  insisted 
an  as  the  means  of  developing  the  body ;  a  healthy  action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an 
important  influence  on  both  mind  and  morals.  Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch 
of  physical  education,  having  powerful  moral  influences.  The  succession  of  study, 
labor,  musical  instruction,  or  play,  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  hours  of 
aleep  should  be  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  pupil. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  persons  is  so  directly  opposite 
to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  edn- 
oation,  it  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  some  constitutional  defect. 

The  great  art  of  education,  therefore,  consists  in  knowing  how  to  occupy  every 
every  moment  of  life  in  well-directed  and  useful  activity  of  the  youthful  powers,  in 
order  that,  so  far  as  possible,  nothing  evil  may  find  room  to  develop  itself.*' 

Mr.  de  Fellenberg  died  in  1846,  and  his  family  discontinued  the  educa- 
tional establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  1848,  except  "the  Poor  School," 
which  is  now  placed  under  a  single  teacher,  and  the  pupils  are  employed 
in  the  extensive  operations  of  the  farm  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  But  the  principles  developed  by  tlie  distinguished  philan- 
thropist and  educator,  have  become  embodied  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  his  native  country  and  of  Europe.  \  •This  is  particularly  true  of  the  great 
aim  of  all  his  labors  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  physical 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  train  and  unite  them  into  one  harmonious 
system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which  the  individ- 
ual is  susceptible,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  every  period,  and  eveiy 
sphere  of  action  to  which  he  may  be  called. 


REFORM  SCHOOL  AT  BACHTELEN. 

oaxton  of  BBBini. 
REPORT  OF  E.  DUCFBTIAnZ.  • 


Thb  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  for  poor  children  has  been  of  great 
•dTantage  to  Switzerland,  and  has  powerfully  contributed  to  relieve  misery  and 
wrest  the  progress  of  pauperism.  But  experience  has  shown  that  these 
establishments  are  not  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  vicious  and  criminal 
children.  When  mingled  with  others  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  these  children 
spread  around  the  seeds  of  a  demoralization,  whicli  the  vigilance  of  the  directors 
can  not  always  counteract  Thus  it  camo  to  bo  imderstood  that  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  these  two  classes  of  children,  and  that  special  estab- 
lishments must  be  created  for  the  latter.  One  of  the  first  promoters  of  this 
reform,  Jean  Gaspard  Zellweger,  of  Trogcn,  submitted  a  plan  for  accomplishing 
it)  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility.  It  was  adopted, 
■ad  in  order  to  hasten  its  execution,  M.  Kuratli,  a  former  pupil  of  Vchrli,  was 
deputed  to  visit  such  foreign  institutions,  as  might  Ornish  models  for  the  pro- 
jected school  Kuratli  spent  two  years  in  Germany,  where,  after  having  visited 
the  establishment  of  Kopf  at  Berlin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  careful  study  of 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  institution  for  children  morally 
endangered,  called  the  Rauhe  Ilaus,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg.  At  his  return  to 
Switzerland  in  1840,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  reform  school,  the 
establishment  of  which  hod  been  decided  upon  since  1837. 

The  school  was  opened  at  Bachtelon,  half  a  league  from  Berne,  on  the  first  of 
Ifay,  1840.  It  was  intended  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating  and  reforming 
TicU>us  children,  and  those  convicted  of  petty  misdemeanors ;  a  design  midway 
between  the  schools  for  poor  children,  and  the  house  of  correction.  The  most 
scrupulous  caution  was  exercised  in  the  admission  of  children;  they  were 
received  singly,  and  at  inter\'als  more  or  less  extended.  At  the  end  of  1841, 
accordingly,  there  were  l)ut  twelve  children  in  the  school,  who  constituted  one 
**fiunily,"  under  the  special  dir(K;tion  of  M.  KuratlL  A  second  family  was 
commenced  in  1842,  and  in  1844  was  completed,  anfl  placed  under  tlie  charge 
of  a  second  teacher,  M.  Engeli,  also  a  former  pupil  of  YehrlL  In  1845,  a  third 
class  was  formed,  consisting,  like  the  others,  of  twelve  cliildren.  Besides  these 
three  fiimilies,  there  has  been  org:)nized  a  probationary  department  of  six  or 
eight  children,  where  new  comers  are  placed  before  being  definitely  located  in 
the  different  families,  as  vacancies  occur.  This  organization  by  families, 
modeled  after  the  plans  of  Dr.  Wiehem,  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  has  thus  far  fiiUy 
answered  its  purpose;  it  facilitates  supervision,  encourages  emulation,  and 
permits  application  to  each  child  of  the  influences  which  Iilb  peculiar  character 
demands. 

The  school  of  Biichtelen  admits  children  from  all  the  cantons ;  but  for  reasons 
easily  understood,  it  receives  only  boys,  and  of  the  Protestant  communion.  But 
its  fbunders  intend  to  establish  a  sim^  mstitutionfor  Oatholio  children,  and  one 
for  girla. 
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Childron  are  admitted,  at  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  their  stay  is 
four  years  long  at  least 

The  final  authority  over  the  school,  is  in  a  central  committee,  composed  of 
from  four  to  six  members  of  the  Swiss  Society  for  Public  Utility,  chosen  by  it, 
and  belonging  to  difteront  cantons ;  its  interior  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  a 
special  committee,  whose  members  hve  in  the  neighborhood-  These  committees 
have  distinct  and  clearly  defined  duties. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  is  also  principal  teacher; 
an  assistant  teacher,  who  is  " father  "  of  the  first  family ;  two  under  teachers, 
each  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  other  families.  A  farmer,  a  stable-man,  and  a 
housekeeper,  complete  the  list,  which  seems  at  first  sight  a  pretty  long  one,  for 
only  forty  children.  But  considering  the  character  of  these  children,  their 
individual  needs,  the  necessity  of  vigilant  and  unceasing  watchfulness  over  each 
one,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplisli  the  proposed  purjjose 
with  a  less  number.  At  Horn,  the  institution  of  brothers,  or  teacher  aspirants, 
furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  subordinate  officers,  but  at  similar  iiLstitutiona 
where  they  are  wanting,  the  defect  must  be  supplied  by  a  greater  number 
of  paid  teachers. 

The  salaries,  all  together,  amount  to  about  six  hundred  dollars.  The  director 
and  principal  is  paid  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  esich  of  the  assistants,  the 
farmer,  and  the  housekeeper,  sixty  dollars.  All  these  have  besides  lodging, 
board  and  maintenance,  except  clotliing. 

Farming  and  gardening  occupy  the  children  during  most  of  the  year.  Under 
the  name  of  accessory  occupations,  are  established  shops  for  rope-making, 
cabinet  work  and  cooperage. 

The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  canton,  and 
occupies  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  summer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter. 
Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  parish  minister.  As  for  the  woik 
of  education,  it  goes  on  every  day  and  every  instant.  The  children,  being 
always  in  some  relation  or  other  with  the  director,  or  with  the  teacher  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  can  not  escape  from  the  salutazy 
infiuences  which  are  operating  upon  them  from  every  side.  Accordingly,  their 
general  conduct  leaves  nothing  to  desire ;  and  their  progress  in  study  and  amend- 
ment in  morals  keep  pace  with  each  other.  Up  to  the  present  time,  although 
graduations  have  been  but  few,  the  success  already  obtained  augurs  well  lor  the 
fiiture.  A  committee  of  patronage  has  been  appointed,  to  facihtate  the 
obtaining  advantageous  situations  for  graduates  and  for  maintaining  a  benevolent 
supervision  over  them. 

To  extend  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  to  prepare  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  other  similar  ones,  there  has  recently  been  created  at  Bachtelen  a 
special  department  for  training  instructors  and  foremen.  Before  actual 
admission,  pupils  in  tliis  department  are  subjected  to  a  probation  of  three 
months.     Their  course  lasts  for  three  years. 

The  reform  school  at  Biichtelcn  owes  its  existence  to  the  indefatigable 
charitableness  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  has  already  originated  so  many 
useful  institutions.  It  is  sustained  by  the  help  of  subscription,  and  private 
gitls,  subsidies  from  the  cantons,  the  returns  of  the  farm  and  workshops,  and 
the  payments  of  communes,  parents  and  benefactors,  for  particular  pupils.  The 
average  of  these  payments  is  about  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  The  property 
includes  forty  jucharten*  of  fertile  land,  in  full  cultivation,  and  worth,  along  with 
buildings,  furniture,  cattle,  &c.,  about  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Deducting  from  this  amount  the  unpaid  debt  and  the  amount  due  for  ordinary 
maintenance  of  the  children,  it  api>0iu^  that  on  the  31st  Dec.,  1843,  the  real 
capital  of  the  institution  was  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  average 
annual  expense  of  each  pupil  has  of  late  years  been  about  forty-nine  and  one- 
half  dollars. 

*  The  juchart  is  nearly  half  an  acre 
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Tms  establishment  was  erected  in  1820,  on  the  plan  of  the  Poor  School  at 
Hofwyl,  by  several  benevolent  men,  at  whose  head  was  M.  C.  P.  de  Rochemont 
The  design  of  the  founders  was  to  rescue  and  bring  up  respectably,  the 
foundlings  and  orphans  of  the  canton.  These  had  usually,  from  motives  of 
economy,  been  boarded  out  amongst  the  peasants  of  Savoy,  who,  by  reason 
of  their  poverty,  took  no  care  of  their  physical  or  moral  education.  When  they 
grew  old  enough  to  bo  useful,  they  were  brought  back  to  be  apprenticed  to 
mechanics,  who  usuaUy  managed  them  with  an  exclusive  and  selfish  view  to 
their  own  interests. 

The  reform  of  tliese  abuses  was  undertaken  at  first  upon  a  very  hmit^d  scale ; 
it  was  commenced  with  only  three  orphans,  to  whom  three  more  were  added  at 
the  end  of  tlie  first  year.  The  number  increased  gradually ;  and  for  some  years 
has  now  averaged  twenty-six  boys.  Girls  are  not  received ;  there  is  an  ex- 
clusive establishment  for  them  not  far  off,  on  the  same  basis. 

At  Carra  is  to  bo  found  the  type  of  the  organization  which  is  common  to  most 
of  the  rural  schools  for  the  poor  in  Switzerhmd.  The  director  of  the  school  fills 
the  place  of  the  father  of  a  family,  in  which  the  pupils  are  children.  The  place 
of  director  has  been  filled,  since  its  origin,  by  a  devoted  man,  Jean  Jaoques 
Eberhard,  a  pupil  from  the  school  of  Vehrli,  that  remarkable  seminary,  from 
which  came  the  characteristics  which  have  given  the  Swiss  rural  schools  the 
reputation  which  they  justly  and  generally  enjoy. 

The  rural  school  of  Carra  was  at  once  established  upon  a  private  estate 
where  it  received  as  it  were  a  friendly  hospitahty.    By  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
of  its  benefactors,  it  has  little  by  httle  acquired  a  sort  of  independence,  and  has 
extended  the  area  of  its  agricultural  operations.     In  1830,  this  included  about 
twenty  hectares,  (nearly  fifly  acres,)  of  tilled  land  and  pasturage. 

There  is  no  body  of  statutes,  properly  speaking ;  but  only  some  rules  which 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  establislmient  It  is  exclusively 
intended  for  the  poor  protestant  orphans  of  the  canton.  The  board  of  the 
children  is  charged  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  month,  which  is  paid  by  relatives 
or  benefactors,  or  in  their  default,  by  the  hospital  of  Geneva.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission is  fixed  at  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  and  that  of  departure  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen. 

The  buildings  include  a  mansion  house,  and  the  additions  necessary  for  farm 
labor.  The  house  contains  a  basement,  in  which  are  the  cellars  and  a  weaving 
shop;  a  first  story,  including  a  room  which  serves  for  school-room,  refectory,  and 
general  place  of  resort,  and  also  three  small  rooms  for  the  director ;  and  a  second 
story,  in  which,  under  the  roof,  are  the  two  dormitories,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
arranged,  according  to  their  ages,  and  a  gpiest  chamber. 
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The  TnftTiinnTn  number  of  pupils  is  thirty.  The  example  of  Vehrli's  own 
school,  has  demonstrated  that  this  number  can  not  be  exceeded,  without  endan- 
gering  the  good  effects  of  the  system  of  education,  and  neutralizing  all  the 
efforts  and  care  of  the  director. 

The  personnel  of  the  institution  includes  a  director,  who  is  chief  teacher,  his 
wife,  two  servants,  and  a  farmer,  or  assistant,  who  acts  as  assistant  teacher  and 
oversees  the  workshops.  The  chief  employment  is  agriculture;  including 
fenning,  gardening,  tree  culture,  and  care  of  animals.  The  children  are  also 
employed  in  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the  establishment,  and  especially 
during  winter,  in  learning  various  trades.  They  make  matting  and  straw  hats, 
baskets  and  wooden  utensils,  knit  stockings,  and  mend  their  clothes.  Each  has 
his  appointed  work ;  one  has  charge  of  the  horses,  another  of  the  cattle,  another 
of  the  hogs,  another  of  the  poultry-yard,  another  of  the  kitchen,  garden,  Ac 
A  yearly,  or  half-yearly  rotation  is  arranged,  which  enables  each  pupil  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  farm  work  in  turn.  Each  of  these  young  foremen  is 
aasisted  by  one  or  more  of  the  younger  scholars.  Others  are  employed  to  draw 
water,  bring  wood,  to  shell  peas,  &a,  and  to  prepare  food ;  taking  turns  also  in 
this  business.  All  the  children  are  also,  in  turn,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  house- 
cleaning,  arrangement,  &c  Thus  they  become  acquainted  with  the  infinite 
details  of  housekeeping  and  family  life,  and  accustomed  to  the  duties  which  they 
are  expected  to  fulfill  in  society. 

Instruction  is  in  some  respects  subordinate  to  manual  labor,  on  the  ground 
that  a  man  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  maintain  himself  and  his  famUy,  and  that 
next  to  this  follows  the  duty  of  cultivating  his  mind  and  heart  At  Carra,  there 
are  iisually  from  one  to  three  school-hours  in  summer,  and  fix)m  three  to  five  in 
winter ;  and  at  busy  seasons,  instruction  is  altogether  discontinued. 

The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  singing, 
drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  surveying,  geography,  and  natural  histoiy. 
The  pupils  themselves,  keep  the  farming  accounts.  The  more  advanced  and 
intelligent  of  them  act  as  monitors.  Annual  examinations  are  held,  both  to 
measure  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  estimate  their  talents  and  dispositions. 

The  stylo  of  living  is  that  of  ferm  laborers  in  the  canton.  Bread  and  soup  are 
the  chief  food.  Each  pupil  is  allowed,  per  day,  about  a  pound  of  bread,  of 
wheat  mixed  with  barley,  beans,  rye,  vetches,  or  peas.  In  winter,  this  mixture 
is  replaced  by  a  bread  of  buckwheat.  The  soup  is  tliat  called  "  Rumford  soup," 
and  is  usually  made  of  potatoes,  or  of  fi*osh  or  dry  legumes ;  and  sometimes  of 
meat,  or  Indian  com  or  wheat.  This  soup  is  distributed  twice  a  day,  with  a 
piece  of  bread;  the  dinner  consists  of  legumes,  potatoes,  bread,  and  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water,  with  a  piece  of  meat  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Except  rioe^ 
the  establishment  consumes  only  the  food  raised  upon  it. 

The  clothing  of  the  pupils,  is  in  summer,  of  coarse  linen,  and  in  winter,  oi 
coarse  woolen ;  they  wear  pantaloons,  with  gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee,  sing^ 
breasted  round  jackets,  woolen  caps  in  winter,  and  straw  hats  in  summer. 
During  severe  cold,  they  wear  also  over-coats  and  woolen  stockings ;  but  usually 
go  barefoot  in  summer,  and  wear  wooden  shoes  in  winter.  The  dress  of  those 
scholars  who  have  been  confirmed,  resembles  the  costume  of  the  neighborhoodi 
in  cut,  color  and  material.  The  yearly  supply  of  clothing,  is  one  pair  pantaloons 
of  linen,  one  pair  of  woolen,  two  shirts,  two  handkerchiefs,  two  pair  of 
wooden  shoes,  and  a  straw  ^a.\.*,  asi^  oiac^  isL  two  years,  a  jacket  of  linen  and 
one  of  woolen,  an  oyerooat,  Sb^^ak  ot  ^gsaXfti^tet  vQssml^x^«s^KjL^ssc^^&l:Kking8 
for  winter,  and  a  woolen  cap. 
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I>oring  houre  of  play  and  of  rest,  the  pupQs  are  permitted  to  cultivate  small 
gardftna,  which  are  allotted  to  them,  and  whose  produce  is  bought  for  its  value 
hj  the  establishment;  study  their  lessons;  perform  their  various  household 
duties;  and  indulge  in  various  games.  Besides  these  daily  recreations,  they 
have  annual  festivals,  in  which  all  the  pupils  take  part  Thus,  on  the  31st  of 
Beoember,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  admission  of  the  canton  into  the  Helvetic 
Confederation,  there  was  set  up,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  raised  from  fines,  a 
lottery  of  useful  objects,  such  as  knives,  hammers,  pincers,  compasses,  pens, 
pencils,  paper,  pen-knives,  Ac.  On  new  year's  day,  which  is  the  annivernary 
festival  of  the  institution,  it  is  allowable  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  the  articles 
gained  in  the  lottery  of  the  day  befora  On  the  first  Simday  of  May,  tliero  is  a 
shooting  match,  with  long-bow  and  cross-bow,  the  prizes  being  fiimished  in  port 
finom  the  common  fund  of  the  pupils,  and  in  part  from  the  funds  of  the  school. 
Some  time  before  harvest,  on  some  pleasant  Simday,  the  pupils  make  an  excui^ 
aion  to  some  neighboring  mountain,  as  Mt  Yoaron,  Mt  Sal^ve^  or  Mt^  M61^, 
taking  a  day's  provisions  with  them ;  and  another  similar  excursion  follows  the 
gathering  in  of  the  harvest  But  of  all  the  festivals,  the  gayest  and  most  joyous 
is  that  of  the  harvest-home.  When  the  crops  are  all  gathered  and  ready  to 
ovry  in,  the  pupils  make  an  immense  bouquet ;  wagons  and  horses  are  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  triumphal  procession  passes  through  all 
the  fields.  They  ait  down  to  a  feast  of  rice,  meat,  salad  of  potatoes  and  fresli 
carrots,  dry  prunes,  and  pure  wine.  After  dinner,  which  is  enlivened  with 
toasts  and  songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  procession  resumes  its  march, 
with  fiags  flying,  and  the  day  is  ended  with  a  salute  of  musketry  and  fire- works. 
In  autumn  comes  "  The  feast  of  the  Escalade,"  celebrated  with  games  and  contests 
of  bodily  strength  and  skiU,  in  memory  of  a  glorious  occasion  in  the  annals  of 
the  canton,  and  which  is  made  the  means  of  awakening  tlie  patriotism  of  the 
pmpils,  and  of  inculcating  love  of  country.  At  Christmas,  there  is  a  solemnity 
of  a  different  character.  The  pupils  are  gathered  to  a  supper  of  legumes, 
ot  firuits,  of  coarse  pastry  and  confections,  with  pure  wine ;  they  listen  to  an 
aooount  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  evening  is  ended  with  the  singing  of 
hymns. 

These  festivals  operate  as  rewards,  stimulating  to  zeal  and  good  conduct 
Emulation  and  labor  are  further  encouraged  by  a  system  at  once  simple,  prac- 
tical and  cheap.  Each  pupil  distinguished  by  industry  in  work  or  in  school, 
receives  for  that  day  a  good  mark  and  a  premium  of  five  centimes,  (about  one 
cent)  Pupils  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  after  their  confirmation,  receive  in 
return  fbr  their  services,  wages  of  firom  four  to  six  cents  a  day,  from  which  they 
are  expected  to  keep  themselves  in  clothing.  These  premiums  and  wages  are 
deposited  in  a  fund  where  they  bear  interest,  and  whence  they  are  drawn  fit)m 
time  to  time  as  they  are  needed.  This  course  assists  in  accustoming  the  pupils 
to  the  wages  of  practical  life  and  to  habits  of  economy  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  society. 

Punishments  are  rare  at  Carra ;  they  are  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
director,  and  consist  chiefly  in  small  fines,  which  ore  placed  in  the  common 
fiind.  This  fund  is  increased  by  the  gifts  of  charitable  persons,  earnings  fh)m 
field  labor  performed  for  neighboring  farmers,  sale  of  produce,  Ac  This  fhnd 
beers  the  expense  of  festivals,  and  the  due  proportion  of  its  amount  la  dislt^rar 
ted  to  the  pupils  who  leave  the  institution.  Tn  OTdex  lo  l\vft  ^TtaftSaJi^^  ^fflft 
of  this  ttind,  advancee  are  sometimes  made  from  it  to  pvxpWa  ot  «6<g«K^a2^i  ^sc^et- 
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prising  character,  who  purchase  sheep,  goats,  fto,  whidi  they  fktten  and  sell  at 
a  profit  By  this  means  the  common  fund  becomes  a  powerful  instrumoit 
of  instruction  in  practical  matters. 

The  accounts  of  the  establishment  are  kept  with  oid^  and  simplicity.  A 
special  account  is  opened  for  the  agricultural  department,  which  shows,  in  spite 
of  the  large  cost  of  the  location,  a  net  annual  profit  of  ftom  forty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars.  It  is  computed  that  each  pupil  costs  about  fifty-one  dollazs 
a  year,  or  about  fourteen  cents  a  day. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  establishment  for  the  year  1843,  were  as 
follows : 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries  and  Emoluments, $291.98 

Maintenance, 355.01 

Furniture, 114.67 

Clothmg, 241.60 

Farm  Expenses, 572.90 

Fuel  and  Lights, «  128.63 

Washing, 90.40 

Mdntaining  and  repairing  Buildings, 51.79 

Payment  in  good  markSy 72.18 

School,  Medical  services,  Sundries, 39.67 

Total, $1,958  63 

To  the  item  of  maintenance  must  be  added  the  value  of  fiurm  produce  con- 
Bumcd,  estimated  at  $843.53,  which  makes  the  whole  expense  of  maintenance 
$1,198.54.  The  number  of  days'  maintenance  in  1843,  reached  a  total  of 
11,833 ;  and  the  expense  of  food  per  day,  per  head,  was  therefore  a  little  man 
than  ten  cents. 

RECEIPTS. 

Labor  for  various  persons, $186.90 

Sale  of  fiirm  produce, 347.33 

Payments  for  board, 468.03 

Total,  $1,002  26 

The  comparison  of  receipts  and  expenses,  shows  a  deficit  of  about  $956.00, 
which  should  have  been  made  up  from  subscriptions  and  private  g^ifts.  But 
these  sources  of  revenue  being  uncertain,  and  not  always  equal  to  this  deficit»it 
has  often  boon  necessary  to  make  it  up  from  the  capital  stock  of  the  oonoefiki 
which  has  been  successively  reduced,  until  it  is  now,  (1851.)  completely  ib- 
porbod.  Under  these  difficulties,  and  from  the  retirement  or  death  of  its  original 
founders  and  chief  benefactors,  the  existence  of  the  school  is  seriously  endan- 
gered. It  is  now,  however,  undergoing  a  process  of  re-organization,  which  it  li 
to  bo  hoped  may  r(?8ult  in  its  Ful^stantial  recstablishmcnt. 

Tlie  main  object  of  the  rural  soliool  at  Carra,  is  to  train  good  farm  workmen; 
and  a  chief  principle  of  its  oixTation  Is  to  train  its  pupils  in  such  humble  and 
simple  habits,  us  may  attach  them  to  rural  occupations.  But  experience  shows 
that  this  purpose  is  only  imperfectly  attained.  A  certain  proportion  of  pupil^ 
at  their  graduation,  take  service  as  fann  workmen,  gardeners,  cow  keepera,  Ac, 
but  a  much  more  considerable  numbcT  adopt  occupations  which  take  them  into 

to\^Ti9,  such  as  wagon-makinjr.  cabinet' work,  locksmithing,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  paper-lianging,  shop-keeping,  fiictory  labor,  domestic  and  militiiy 
service.  Some  devote  themselves  to  instruction,  and  others  seek  their  fi)rtiiiiei 
abroad.  One,  for  instance,  \a  a^  liol^l-keeyer  m  Spain,  another,  clerk  of  a  stetai- 
boat  on  the  Misaia&Vp\A,  Slc 


REFORM  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RAUHEN-HAUS. 

HORN,  NEAR  UAMBURO. 

The  Redemption  Institute,  or  Rauhen-Haus,  at  Horn,  four  or  &ve 
milee  out  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  was  established  by  an  association  of 
benevolent  individuals,  aided  by  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Gercken,  in  1838,  for 
the  reception  of  abandoned  children  of  the  very  lowest  class.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wichern  who  ha« 
made  it  the  mission  of  his  life,  to  reclaim  this  cIgiss  from  habits  of  idle- 
Dcss,  vagrancy,  and  crime,  by  making  them  feel  the  blessing  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  domestic  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  earning  their  own  bread,  and 
of  doing  good  to  others,  by  their  own  industry.  His  first  step  was  to 
procure  a  plain  dwelling,  and  to  remove  every  thing  from  without  or 
within  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  punishment  or  cor- 
rection ;  and  in  this  house  he  has  resided  with  his  own  family.  Into  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family  he  received  three  boys  of  the  worst  description, 
ftod  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  nine  others  of  the  same  stamp,  mak- 
ing them  feel  at  home,  and  yet  with  full  liberty  to  go  away  if  they  wished, 
but  recognized  by  him,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  as  members  of  the 
same  household,  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  garden  and  the  farm.  By 
forgetting  or  forgiving  the  past,  and  encouraging  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  these  depraved  outcasts  of  society,  to  form  better  manners  and 
habits,  by  addressing  them  always  in  the  look  and  tone  of  heartfelt  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  by  patient  and  long  suffering  forbearance  with 
their  short  comings,  by  touching  exhibitions,  at  appropriate  times,  of  the 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  by  regular  instruction  in  the  branches 
of  an  elementary  education,  by  alternate  recreation  and  employment,  of 
which  they  receive  the  return  not  only  in  their  own  comfortable  lodging 
and  support,  but  in  small  but  constantly  accumulating  savings,  Mr. 
Wichern  succeeded  in  working  remarkable  changes  in  the  character  of 
a  large  majority  of  all  who  became  inmates  of  his  family. 

By  degrees  the  establishment  has  been  extended  from  a  single  house 
to  nine,  on  the  original  plan  of  not  increasing  the  size  of  each,  so  to  im- 
pair its  domestic  character,  and  to  mcdce  each  family  to  some  extent  an 
independent  community,  having  its  own  house — father  and  mother,  itd 
own  garden,  table,  fireside,  and  family  worship ;  and  yet  all  the  families 
uniting  in  larger  meetings  and  operations,  as  neighbors  and  a  community, 
and  ail  looking  to  Mr.  Wichern  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  estab- 
liahment  The  following  account  of  the  institution  is  taken  from  the  Re- 
port  of  MTDucpetiaux,  inspector  general  of  prisons  to  the  micivBlei  q>^  y»^ 
tiDe,  preparatory  to  the  organization  of  the  reform  achooY  o^'&^^xkecl. 
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The  reform  school  of  the  Raahen-IIaus,  at  Horn,  near  Hambarg,  was  foonded 
in  1833,  by  a  society  of  charitable  persons,  and  by  the  aid  of  private  contribatioiia, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  reforming  vicious  and  unfortonatdy  situated  chil- 
dren. Commenced  in  a  modest  building  roofed  with  thatch,  from  which  it  hai 
taken  its  name,  it  now  occupies  about  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  upon  which 
have  been  built,  as  they  have  been  needed,  a  dozen  houses,  more  or  less  spaoioua, 
each  one  of  which  has  its  proper  destination.     These  houses  are, 

1.  The  old  thatched  house,  the  cradle  of  the  institution,  serving  for  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  family  composed  of  twelve  children  and  their  chief.  It  contains,  besides, 
the  apartments  of  one  of  the  principal  instructors,  a  preparatory  department  for 
childi'en  entering,  and  the  business  office,  of  which  more  will  be  said  below. 

2.  The  bakery  building,  with  the  storehouse  for  grain  ;  containing  also  the  gar- 
dener's lodgings,  and  those  of  five  apprentices  and  a  printing  assistant. 

3.  The  Swiss  house,  occupied  in  the  lower  story  by  the  printing  office,  and 
above  by  the  boys'  infirmary  and  the  store-room  for  paper. 

4.  The  working  house,  containing  in  the  first  story  a  number  of  workshops  for 
carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  spinners,  wooden-shoe  makers,  &o.,  and  i^ve, 
apartments  for  a  family  of  boys  and  a  number  of  brothers. 

5.  The  bee-hive  is  occupied  in  the  first  story  by  a  family  of  boys,  and  above  by 
the  lodgings  of  a  number  of  brothers  and  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  class. 

6.  The  girls'  house,  accommodating  two  families  of  little  girls,  one  of  which  oc- 
cupies the  lower  story  and  the  other  the  upper. 

7.  The  tower  building  containing  the  chapel  or  oratory,  the  library,  the  schools 
rooms,  the  preparatory  department  for  girls,  sundry  rooms  used  by  the  children 
and  brothers,  the  apartments  of  the  second  head  instimctor,  &c. 

8.  The  mother  house,  containing,  besides  the  apartments  of  the  direotor  and  bis 
fomily,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry  and  store-room  of  provisions,  lodging  for  some 
girls,  the  chambers  for  strangers,  and  some  other  premises  for  the  use  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 

9.  The  stables,  the  horse  stables,  store-room  of  &rming  tools ;  together  widi 
the  apartments  of  the  fiuming  overseer,  and  the  sheds  serving  for  bams  and  store- 
rooms. 

10.  The  bookbinding  and  stereotyping  shop. 

1 1 .  The  fisher's  cabin  ;  lodging  a  family  of  boys  and  a  group  of  brothers. 

12.  The  shepherd's  cabin  ;  containing  in  the  first  story  a  division  of  new  oomen 
with  their  overseer  ;  above  the  brothers'  infirmary,  and  the  apartments  for  pupQi 
re-entering  the  establishment. 

13.  The  wash-room  and  its  appurtenances. 

All  these  buildings  are  scattered  and  grouped  picturesquely  about,  among  ths 
gardens  belonging  to  the  establishment.  Several  of  them  have  been  built  by  the 
children,  with  the  help  of  the  brothers  overseeing  them.  There  are  three  divis- 
ions in  the  establishment 

1 .  The  reform  school  for  children  ;  which  contains  on  an  average  100  pupils,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  boys,  and  one-third  girls. 

2.  The  institute  of  brothers,  including  the  officers  of  the  institution  and  assistants ; 
and  which  serves  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal  school  for  the  yotmg  men  intend- 
j^  to  join  the  "  inner  mission"  founded  by  M.  Wichem.  The  inner  mission  ■ 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  train  chiefs  of  families,  overseers  for  reform 
schools,  prisons,  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  agents  for  Christian  associatkms, 
(Bible  societies,  mutual  aid  societies,)  working  missionaries  for  home  and  coloaiee, 
&c.  The  institute  contained  34  brothers  in  1847  ;  at  which  period  20  had  left 
the  establishment,  and  were  acting  in  some  of  the  above  capacities,  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  America. 

3.  The  printing  establishment  and  business  office,  including  a  bookseller's,  • 
bookbinder-s,  and  a  stereotyper's  shop. 

These  three  departments,  although  attached  to  a  oommon  center,  hare  eaoh 
their  separate  existence,  accounts  and  appropriations.  They  all  originate  from  tht 
private  association,  and  are  sustained  by  subscriptions,  gifts,  and  legacies.  The 
reform  school  has  chiefly  a  local  character,  and  draws  its  support  prinoipany  from  ■ 
the  city  of  Hamburg.  The  institute  of  brothers  is  of  a  more  general  character,  and 
IS  accordingly  principally  supported  by  beneficent  persons  elsewhere.  The  print- 
mg  office  and  business  establishment  was  organized  by  a  stock  company. 
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The  pupils  of  the  reform  sohool  arc  olaased  in  groups  of  12  chQclren.  Each 
fimnily  nnder  the  sapervision  of  a  brother  or  sister,  acooroing  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren, occupies,  as  we  have  seen,  a  separate  habitation,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room 
and  a  common  sleeping-room.  There  are  five  families  of  boys,  and  two  of  girls : 
and  besides  a  preparatory  department  for  new  comers,  before  their  admission  and 
reffolar  location  in  fSunilies. 

To  each  &mily  is  attached  a  group  of  brothers,  of  whom  one  fills  the  place  of 
chief  or  father,  and  the  others  assist  him  or  supply  his  place  in  regular  order. 

The  officers,  &o.,  employed  in  the  government  supervision,  and  other  services 
of  the  establishment,  are,  1.  the  director  and  his  fiimily.  This  post  has  been  filled 
nioe  the  origin  of  the  institution,  by  M.  Wichem,  with  remarkable  distinction  ; 
it  is  chiefly  to  his  efforts  and  persevering  zeal  that  the  Rauhen-Haus  owes  its  com- 
pletion and  proeperi^ ;  2.  three  instructors ;  3.  three  or  four  foremen  or  assist- 
ants ;  4.  brothers,  whose  number  is  various  and  increasing  ;  5.  two  sisters  or  as- 
sistants ;  G.  twelve  workmen  in  the  printing  and  business  establishment,  merely 
piud  wages,  and  not  lodged  on  the  premises. 

The  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  does  not  differ  from  that  given  in  good  Grer- 
man  primary  schools.  The  labor  performed  is  of  various  kinds,  and  executed  by 
separate  families  and  pupils.  They  include  the  domestic  labors,  the  housekeeping 
and  house-work,  field  and  garden  culture,  and  certain  industrial  occupations,  whose 
profits  arc  added  to  the  resources  of  the  establishment. 

Under  the  first  class  of  occupations  are,  shoe-making,  making  and  mending 
dothes  and  bedding,  carpentry,  wooden-shoe  making,  woolen  thread-spinning,  in 
which  the  young  children  are  employed,  baking,  masonry  and  painting,  house- 
keeping, cleaning  house,  furniture,  &o. 

The  farming  work  is  directed  by  a  farming  overseer.  The  land  is  principally 
cultivated  by  the  spade  •,  and  the  large  kitchen-garden  furnishes  abundance  of 
l^gnmes  (beans  or  peas)  for  the  consumption  of  the  establishment.  There  are 
•ereral  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm.  There  has  been  established  a  basket-making 
■hop,  which  employs  a  number  of  children  during  winter. 

The  workshops  proper  are  the  printing  shop,  the  bindery,  lithographing  tdiop, 
coloring  shop,  stereotypery,  and  wood-engraving  shop.  A  silk-weavers^  shop  has 
also  been  in  operation  since  1846. 

The  girls  are  chiefly  busied  in  the  household,  and  fill  the  places  of  servants, 
cooks,  washerwomen,  ironers,  laundry-women,  and  seamstresses.  The  younger 
asrist  Uie  elder ;  they  pick  legumes,  make  and  mend  coarse  linen,  knit  and  mend 
Blockings,  and  keep  the  rooms  in  order.  They  all  keep  in  order  and  mend  their 
own  clothes. 

All  this  work,  except  the  printing  and  bookbinding,  is  performed  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  brothers  or  sisters,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  expected 
to  understand,  at  entering  the  establishment,  some  one  of  the  occupations  prac- 
ticed there. 

The  physical  training  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  is  at  once  simple  and  healthy.  Noth- 
faiff  is  neglected  as  to  care  of  bedding,  clothing,  neatness,  and  sanitary  regulations. 
AKhongh  the  establishment  is  very  healthy,  a  physician  visits  the  establishment 
legolarly.  The  food  is  fhisal,  but  abundant.  It  usually  consists,  at  break&st,  of 
soap  thickened  with  buckwheat  flour  cooked  in  milk ;  at  dinner,  of  soup  of  varions 
kinds,  rice,  barley,  beans  and  others,  with  potatoes ;  to  which  are  added  in  sum- 
mer, green  legumes,  and  meat  regularly  twice  a  week  ;  at  supper,  of  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  beer,  or  of  the  remains  of  dinner.  The  children  are  not  put 
on  allowance,  and  may  eat  as  much  as  they  please.  The  brothers  eat  at  their  own 
ordinary,  except  at  supper,  when  they  dine  at  a  common  table,  presided  over  by  the 
wife  or  mother  of  the  director,  at  which  also  sit  children  whose  birthdays  are 
celebrated. 

Hie  children  are  admitted  at  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  remain  at  the 
establishment  until  after  their  confirmation,  or  until  they  can  be  placed  in  good  sit- 
aatbns,  or  returned  to  their  families  without  inconvenience.  In  1845,  of  82  chil- 
dren, four  (girls)  were  f)rom  8  to  10  years  old  ;  31  fh}m  10  to  14 ;  29  from  14  to 
16,  and  18  from  18  to  23  years.  No  child,  unless  orphan  or  abandoned,  b  re- 
oeired  without  the  consent  of  its  parents. 
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During  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  establishment,  the  average  age  of  the 
children,  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance,  was  12  years  and  6  months  and  a  half, 
and  at  the  time  of  their  dismission,  1 7  years,  two  months,  and  two-thirds.  It  follows 
that  the  average  duration  of  their  stay,  was  4  years,  2  months,  and  |{ths.  From 
1834  to  1847,  there  were  120  admissions.  Pupils  who  can  not  re-enter  their  iami- 
lics4  are  usually  apprenticed  to  masters  carefully  selected  from  among  honest  and 
pious  artizans.  There  is  no  diflieulty  in  getting  these  situations,  and  the  appreutioea 
from  the  Itauhen-llaus  arc  even  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  education  and 
practical  training  which  they  have  received  at  the  establishment.  The  insUtution 
continues  to  exercise  a  beneficiary  patronage  over  its  graduates.  Apprentices  m 
the  neijjhborhood  are  regularly  visited  every  week  or  every  fifteen  days,  according 
to  the  distance,  by  the  brothers,  who  carry  them  good  advice,  and  converse  with 
them  on  subjects  interesting  to  them.  Every  fifteen  days  they  meet  in  the  after- 
noon  or  evening,  in  summer  at  the  Rauhen-IIaus,  and  in  winter  in  the  town, 
under  the  presidence  of  the  director.  They  attend  also  a{  the  festivals  celebrated 
from  time  to  time  at  the  establishment  As  active  a  correspondence  as  possible  is 
maintained  with  the  elder  pupils  who  are  at  distant  places  or  in  strange  countries. 
The  existence  of  the  institute  of  brothers,  and  its  extension  within  the  last  few 
years,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  brothers  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  fadli- 
tate  reports,  and  contribute  to  maintain,  outside  the  establishment,  the  spirit  which 
reigns  within. 

The  girls  are  usually  placed  at  service. 

There  is  established  a  patronage  fund,  which  pays  expenses  of  apprenticeship, 
iSbo.,  occasioned  by  procuring  situations. 

At  the  beginning  of  1844,  of  81  children  who  had  left  the  establishment,  33 
were  apprenticed  to  artizans  or  mechanics,  7  entered  at  service  as  farm -laborers  or 
domestics,  7  had  become  day-laborers,  1 1  (girls)  had  become  servants,  9  became 
sailors,  3  entered  the  army,  1  prepared  himself  for  the  university,  5  continue  at  the 
school ;  the  occupation  'of  3  is  unknown,  and  2  children  belonging  to  a  family  of 
vagrants  have  not  been  able  to  be  kept  to  any  regular  occupation.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 27  including  the  sailors,  either  liave  no  6xed  residence,  or  are  living  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  1 6  have  returned  to  their  families,  and  consequently  have  ceased  to  sust»n 
regular  relations  with  the  establishment ;  38  remain  in  regular  and  more  or  less 
frequent  communication  with  it. 

According  to  information  very  carefully  collected  about  the  conduct  of  these  81 
children,  G  or  7  only  are  conducting  ill ;  two  of  these  were  imprisoned  for  theft ; 
all  the  others,  74  or  75,  have  given  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  some  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  activity  in  labor  and  sound  morality.  A  result  so  favora- 
ble would  be  very  satisfactory  in  ordinary  life ;  it  therefore  testifies  much  mors 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Rauhen-Haos,  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  receives  only  vicious  or  condemned  children,  or  those  whose 
primary  instruction  has  been  entirely  defective. 

At  first  sight,  the  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  establishment  present  noth- 
ing ;  fault  even  might  be  found  with  the  confusion  of  the  buildings,  scattered  hera 
and  there,  and  an  absence  of  centralization  which  would  seem  calculated  to  cause 
difHculties  in  supervision,  and  to  be  contrary  to  economy.  But  these  appareot 
faults  disappear  upon  studying  the  interior  organization  of  the  institution,  and  upon 
considering  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  This  purpose  was  to  restore  a  family  to 
the  children ;  to  place  them  within  a  sphere  of  relations,  duties  and  afTectiooi 
calculated  to  change  their  habits,  to  reform  their  character,  and  to  elevate  their 
souls.  The  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  has  therefore  been  modeled  np<m 
that  of  the  natural  fiamily.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups  of  12  ;  each  group 
forms  one  family  ;  over  each  family  is  one  overseer,  who  fills  the  place  of  a  father. 
All  the  families  besides,  arc  gatlicred  about  a  common  center,  and  are  under  the 
authority  of  a  common  father,  the  director  who  presides  over  the  entire  institutkm 
and  watches  over  its  general  interests. 

Each  family  occupies  a  separate  tenement.  This  is  usually  in  the  lower  story ;  it  in- 
cludes a  common  sitting-room,  furnished  with  benches,  tables,  and  cupboards,  and 
having  on  one  side  a  sleeping-room,  and  a  small  apartment  serving  for  washiog- 
room,  and  fur  a  depository  for  liousekeeping  utensils.  These  apartments  are  distin- 
guished only  by  neatness  and  plainness  ;  they  have  no  ornaments,  except  gifts  pre* 
rented  by  friendly  hands.     Each  dwelling  has  a  yard  for  ezeroise,  more  or  le« 
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dady,  and  a  small  garden  in  which  the  children  raise  the  beans  and  peas  needed 
ibr  their  own  oonsamption.  All  these  little  gardens  are  inclosed  within  the  prin- 
apal  garden  of  the  establishment,  and  form  with  it  a  whole  by  no  means  destitute 
of  beauty  and  harmony. 

The  chapel,  school,  and  workshop,  are  common  to  all,  and  serve  as  a  common 
bond  between  the  members  c^  different  fiunilies,  who  meet  each  other  in  them  at 
oertain  intervals. 

In  the  morning,  in  summer  at  ^  past  4,  and  in  winter  at  5,  the  boll  rings,  as  the 
a^apal  to  rise.  The  brother  or  sister  repeats  a  short  prayer  ;  the  children  make 
their  beds,  wash  and  comb  themselves,  and  usually,  in  summer,  the  boys  run  and 
take  a  bath  in  a  small  river  running  through  the  middle  of  the  estate.  Each 
fiunily  then  puts  its  house  in  order  ;  the  rooms  are  cleaned,  the  furniture  dusted. 
If  there  be  time  to  spare,  it  is  used  in  study  and  reading,  or  in  working  in  the  gar- 
den. At  6  the  bell  rings  again,  and  each  family,  under  the  conduct  of  its  overseer, 
proceeds,  Bible  under  arm,  to  chapel,  to  attend  domestic  divine  service.  This 
aervioe  which  is  performed  with  solemnity,  lasts  about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  each  family  returns  home,  where  it  finds  breakfast  ready.  Half  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  this,  during  which  the  brother  reviews  and  explains,  as  may  bo 
neceasary,  the  preceding  instruction.  From  half  past  seven  to  twelve,  the  families 
disperse  and  form  new  groups.  This  time  is  occupied  in  school  (usually  for  an 
hoar,)  and  in  manual  labor  in  the  gardens  and  workshops.  At  12,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  family  meet  again  for  dinner ;  one  of  the  children  has  set  the  table  : 
two  others  have  been  to  the  central  establishment  for  provisions  ;  the  meal  is 
begun  and  ended  with  a  short  prayer  repeated  by  the  brother,  who  partakes  of  the 
nme  frugal  fare  with  the  children,  and  takes  advantage  of  this  intercourse  to  put 
himself  on  familiar  terms  with  them.  After  dinner  comes  play-time ;  the  children 
pby,  take  care  of  their  flowers,  or  read ;  the  servants  wasli  and  set  away  the 
oooking  and  eating  utensils.  At  one  the  bell  gives  the  signal  for  returning  to 
work  which  is  continued  till  half  past  four.  From  half  past  four  to  five,  supper 
and  rest.  From  five  to  seven,  the  time  is  again  divided  between  labor  and  study. 
From  seven  to  eight  each  family  is  wiihin  its  own  habitation,  where  it  may  busy 
itidf  in  relaxation  or  in  whatever  manner  it  pleases.  At  eight  comes  the  evening 
dirine  service,  which,  like  that  in  the  morning,  calls  all  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion together  in  the  chapel.  Bedtime  is  from  eight  to  half  past  nine,  and  the  day 
ends  as  it  begun,  by  a  short  prayer  repeated  by  the  brother  who  lodges  in  the 
same  dormitory  with  them,  but  who  Nts  up  much  longer  than  they. 

Tlie  occupations  of  Saturday  are  in  some  measure  dif!erent  from  those  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  2  or  3  children  are  designated  in  each  &mily,  to  clean  up 
the  house  completely ;  from  5  to  6,  the  whole  family  together  puts  the  yard  and 
gvden  in  order,  so  that  all  may  be  neatiy  arranged  for  Sunday.  From  six  to 
seven,  the  brother  or  sister  presides  at  a  conference,  where  are  discussed  the  events 
of  the  past  week,  and  matters  of  interest  to  the  family ;  the  arrangement  of 
labor  for  the  next  week  is  made,  and  the  children  in  charge  of  them  selected :  the 
servants  for  the  time  being  restore  the  utensils  which  they  have  had  in  charge, 
and  which  are  committed,  after  examination,  to  their  successors,  who  become  re- 
sponsible for  them  in  their  turn.  This  species  of  rotation  mifintains  the  activity 
and  stimulates  the  emulation  of  the  children,  at  the  same  time  that  it  accustoms 
them  to  domestic  occupations,  and  gives  them  a  taste  for,  and  habits  of,  order  and 


Sunday  is  consecrated  to  worship  and  rest.  Except  while  in  chapel,  each  family 
ronains  together  during  the  whole  day.  In  the  morning,  at  a  proper  time,  the 
children  change  their  linen,  and  put  on  their  festival  clothes,  which  generally  differ 
from  each  other  in  form  and  color.  The  family  appointed  for  that  purpose,  according 
to  a  succession  previously  designated,  goes,  with  spades  and  rakes,  to  the  burying- 
gfoond  of  the  children  who  have  died  in  the  establishment,  to  put  in  order,  to  re- 
place flowers  and  shrubs,  and  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  In  the  afternoon,  af\er 
having  attended  divine  service,  each  family,  if  there  is  time,  goes  to  walk  with  its 
overseer.  This  walk  has  usually  an  object ;  sometimes  to  visit  a  teacher  or  a  fir- 
mer in  the  neighborhood,  sometimes  to  see  some  remarkable  site,  monument,  or 
establishment.  These  excursions  are  varied  by  games  or  singing.  Sunday  is  also 
the  day  for  visits  from  parents ;  and  some  children  whose  conduct  is  good,  receive 
by  way  of  reward,  permission  to  visit  their  fiunilies,  in  the  town  or  vicinity.    And 
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all  the  sohool,  meeting  together  again,  attends  evening  aervioe,  which  ooneliidea  tiha 
day. 

Every  day  after  morning  service,  the  director  holds  a  short  meeting,  at  whidi 
the  childi^n  and  the  assistants  attend.  At  this  meeting  faults  committed  the  day 
before  are  noticed,  and  the  director  admonishes  or  punbhes ;  the  partioular  ar- 
rangements of  the  day  are  announced  ;  necessary  directicms  to  the  asnstants  givco, 
and  a  review  made  of  the  children,  to  see  that  Uiey  are  clean  and  neat,  and  their 
clothes  in  good  order. 

Every  Monday,  the  director  holds  a  meeting  of  the  asnstants,  at  which  speoial 
reference  is  made  to  every  child ;  the  director  listens  to  the  observations  of  tha 
brothers,  and  gives  them  instructions. 

Lastly,  on  Saturday  evening  there  is  held  a  special  meeting  for  the  djacnaskmof 
matters  pertaining  to  labor,  economy,  supervision  of  workshops,  &c. 

The  two  head  teachers  assist  the  director,  and  occupy  his  place,  if  needed. 
They  have  charge  in  particular  of  the  supervision  of  families  and  workshops.  All 
the  premises  arc  also  visited  once  or  oflener,  every  day.  In  each  vestibule  are  two 
registers ;  on  one  of  them  is  an  inventory  of  the  furniture,  and  on  the  oth^  the 
inspector  enters  whatever  remarks  his  visit  may  have  suggested. 

The  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  is  so  contrived,  as  we  have  remarked,  m 
to  attach  the  pupils  to  the  institution,  and  to  unite  them  and  their  oveiaeen 
together,  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  same  family.  To  appreciate  the  inflnenoe 
exerted  for  this  purpose,  we  must,  so  to  bpeak,  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  investigate  the  little  events  which  vary  its  existence.  We  will 
only  mention,  under  this  head,  the  festivals  at  which  the  pupils  and  asaistantB  meet 
several  times  a  year.  These  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  confined  to  a  single  &mily,  m 
those  which  celebrate  the  birthday  and  baptism  of  pupils  or  brothers,  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  one  of  them,  &q.  ;  the  others  are  the  general  festivals  at  which  all 
the  families  and  assistants  meet,  together  with  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  the 
establishment.  At  these,  which  take  place  monthly,  the  boxes  intended  to  reoeiTe 
voluntary  gifts  are  ornamented  \^ith  flowers,  and  carried  solemnly  to  the  ohi^ 
by  two  little  girls.  They  arc  opened  before  the  assembly,  and  prayer  is  ofl^red  fie 
those  persons  whose  charity  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  an- 
niversary of  the  foundation  of  fiauhen-Haus  is  celebrated  every  year,  with  atdein- 
nity ;  but  of  all  these  solemnities,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  at  Adveut  and  at 
Christmas.  We  shall  be  thanked  for  giving,  on  this  subject,  some  details  which 
we  find  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  director,  (1845,)  and  which  give,  at  the  saoM 
time,  an  idea  of  the  spirit  reigning  within  the  establishment,  and  of  the  artleH  diar- 
acter  of  its  members. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  antunm  may  be  discerned  the  symptoms  of  joj  al 
the  approach  of  Christmas.  A  new  life  seems  to  animate  the  fimiiliea  of  boya  and 
girls.  All  is  excitement ;  one  is  thinking  of  the  gift  which  he  expects,  anotibcr  of 
that  which  he  means  to  give ;  imagination  is  active ;  plans  fiul  and  ancoeed ;  whan 
all  arrangementEi  are  in  good  train,  each  family  is  hard  at  work  within  its  own  par- 
ticular circle  ;  every  body  is  carefully  keeping  a  secret ;  the  brothera  and  airtcn 
help  the  children  at  their  work.  As  the  important  day  approaches,  aetirily 
redoubles  :  not  a  leisure  moment  is  lost ;  the  weekly  evening  which  each  ftmily 
has  at  its  disposal,  is  especially  devoted  to  these  mysterious  preparationa.  What  ■ 
their  design  ?  To  prepare  Christmas  presents  wherewith  to  surprise  the  direotor 
and  his  family.  Sometimes  they  are  models  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  buildings ;  boom- 
times  of  religious  edifices  ;  or  pictures  in  relief  of  scenes  from  the  Bible.  Soma 
of  these  models  are  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  executed  with  remarkable  care  and 
accuracy  ;  in  the  chapel  may  be  seen  the  altar,  the  pulpit,  the  oigan,  the  stalk, 
the  bells ;  the  workshop  is  supplied  with  all  its  tools,  the  chamber  wiih  its  foni- 
ture,  beds,  chairs,  tables,  stoves,  <feo.  All  these  articles  are  carefully  hidden  anlfl 
the  day  of  their  solemn  exhibition.  Meanwhile,  at  Advent,  begina  the  religio« 
instruction  introductory  to  the  coming  festivals ;  by  which  their  minda  and  hearti 
are  both  prepared.  The  Christmas  songs  are  practiced  ;  and  aoon  are  in  evorf 
mouth ;  those  lately  arrived  learn  them  from  the  elder ;  thor  meaning  and  reFiff- 
ious  signification  is  explained.  During  the  last  week  of  Advent,  joy  reaooini 
horn  all  sides.  On  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  each  fiunfly,  under  the  direetiflB 
of  the  brother  its  supervisor,  goes  about  the  neighborhood  to  invite  to  the  fttA  dM 
respeotable  poor,  with  whom  the  eatahliahment  haa  oonatut  coimaotfoii.    TbtN 
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good  people  most  abo  have  their  gifts ;  and  the  pnpils  take  upon  themaelvea  this 
raponsifcolity,  and  appropriate  to  &is  purpose  their  small  savings.  In  these  visits 
they  sometimes  see  wretched  spectacles ;  but  a  picture  before  mdr  eyes  serres  to 
pot  good  thoughts  and  useful  remembrances  into  their  minds. 

At  last,  the  holy  day  is  come.  All  is  properly  prepared  ;  the  day  passes  ;  it  b 
evening.  The  kurge  vestibule  of  the  "  Mother  House"  is  opened,  and  each  &mily 
arrives  in  procession,  carrying  the  gift  which  it  has  patiently  prepared.  All  the 
articles,  whose  bulk  is  sometimes  considerable,  are  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  are  ornamented  with  wreaths  and  evergreens ;  the  Christmas  tapers 
are  lighted,  and  when  all  is  in  complete  order  the  director  and  his  family  are  in- 
vited to  behold  the  spectacle  prepared  for  them.  Their  arrival  is  greeted  with 
■houts  and  songs ;  the  hall  glitters  with  lights ;  all  gather  in  groups  and  admire 
the  result  of  the  labor  of  each  family  ;  paintings,  transparencies,  inscriptions,  tes- 
tify to  the  sincere  affection  of  the  children  towards  their  benefactor ;  and  certunly, 
to  him,  this  testimony  b  not  the  least  precious  of  their  gifts.  During  the  same 
evening,  the  assbtants  and  brothers  receive  the  gifts  designed  for  them.  The  pro- 
fframme  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  next  day  is  communicated  to  the  assembly,  the 
Qubtmas  songs  which  have  been  printed  are  distributed,  and  after  having  re- 
turned thanks  \o  God  by  hymns  and  prayer,  the  fiunilies  return  in  the  same  order 
to  their  respective  dwellings. 

Next  day  the  bell  proclaims  the  grand  festival.  AH  arise  in  haste  by  lamp- 
light ;  the  children  put  on  again  their  festive  garments  and  gather  at  the  "  Mother 
House,"  where  was  held  the  joyous  meeting  of  the  preceding  evening.  All  sing 
the  hymn  of  the  day,  and  after  having  returned  thanks  to  God,  they  return  home 
to  breakfast.  Divine  service  takes  place  as  usual.  Meanwhile  the  kitchen  b  in 
unusual  activity.  At  noon,  all  members  of  the  establishment  take  their  places  at 
a  large  table,  and  partake  of  a  repast,  whose  most  delicate  dishes  have  been  sent 
as  presents  by  friends  ft'om  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Some  of  these  friends, 
tome  former  pupib,  some  parents,  seat  themselves  among  the  children,  and  become 
with  them  members  of  one  large  family.  There  is  joy  in  every  heart ;  singing 
■ucceeds;  and  before  the  feast  is  finished,  come  the  poor  invited  several  days 
before  by  each  family.  All  rise,  in  a  few  minutes  every  thing  is  put  away  in  its 
pbce,  and  every  trace  of  the  repast  has  disappeared.  Each  family,  with  its  guests, 
returns  to  its  well-warmed  home,  to  familiar  entertainment ;  where  the  children 
aing  their  prettiest  songs,  to  do.  honor  to  their  visitors.  About  half-past  two,  th^e 
arrive  from  every  direction  the  friends  of  the  institution,  who,  for  the  sake  of  at- 
tending this  ceremony,  have  often  traveled  several  leagues  in  inclement  weather, 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  bell  rings  anew,  and  the  families  proceed  to  the 
ohapel,  conducting  their  poor  visitors,  who  at  their  arrival  take  their  seats  at  a 
table  spread  expressly  for  them.  The  ohapel  ornamented  with  foliage  and  ever- 
greens, looks  like  a  thick  grove.  Although  of  oonsiderable  size,  it  can  scarcely  hold 
Sie  numerous  audience  assembled  at  tlie  solemnity.  The  director  reads  the  gos- 
pel for  the  day,  between  whose  verses  are  sung  hytnns  appropriated  to  the  ooca- 
aon.  A  discourse  chiefly  addressed  to  the  poor  and  to  visitors  from  abroad, 
reviews  the  purpose,  origin,  and  progress  of  the  institution.  Then  come  forward 
tile  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  with  their  instructors  at  their  head  ;  one  oSen  a 

Eyer  and  sings  a  hymn  in  memory  of  the  pupib  dismissed  fh>m  the  Rauhen- 
us  ;  another  invokes  the  protection  of  (rod  for  poor  and  abandoned  children ; 
another  implores  pity  upon  all  prisoners ;  all  then  unite  their  voices  in  a  conclud- 
ing hymn,  after  which  each  school  deposits  its  modest  offering  in  the  box  appomted 
ibr  receiving  gifts  to  the  establishment. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  decoration  of  the  feast  to  the  memory  of  absent 
friends.  Thb  is  the  moment  which  is  awaited  with  so  much  impatience  by  the 
diildren  fVom  the  beginning  of  the  Advent.  From  the  commencement  of  thb 
period,  all  the  school  meets  at  noon  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  those  passages  of 
aoripture  which  announce  the  coming  of  the  Mesnah ;  which  is  followed  by  the 
ainging  of  a  hymn.  The  chandelier  of  the  ohapel  b  fumbhed  with  as  many  oan- 
deb  as  there  are  days  in  Advent ;  every  day  one  more  of  these  b  lighted,  so  ihat 
iSbe  number  of  lights  constantiy  corresponds  with  the  approach  of  the  festival. 

We  left  all  the  members  of  the  institution  in  the  ohapeL  No  sooner  have  the 
eeremonies  above  described  terminated,  than  is  oommenoed  the  lighting  of  all  the 
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thimigliODt  Uie  baflding,  whidi  aniekly  glitten  with  light  This  JDnmination  ii 
generously  furnished  by  the  friends  of  the  establishment  The  appcftranoe  of  the 
ohapel,  with  its  tapers,  its  candles,  its  green  boughs  and  ornaments,  is  truly  niar> 
▼ellous.  The  spectator,  especially  if  for  the  first  time,  is  overpowered  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  pupils  and  the  guests.  As  the  illumination  proceeds,  the  singing 
oondudcs ;  when  it  stops,  the  director,  amidst  profound  silence,  reads  the  f)Uow- 
mg  passage  (h^m  St  Matthew :  **  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory," 
&o.  After  this  riding  the  pupils  com«  forward  by  families  towards  the  poor 
guesti,  and  give  them  the  little  presents  which  they  have  prepared  for  them ;  then 
each  family  in  succession  sings  another  song,  and  the  ceremony  ococludes  with  a 
prayer  and  concluding  chant,  in  which  all  the  assistants  join. 

The  poor  return  home,  carrying  salutary  impressions  and  joyful  recoHectioDi: 
the  children  return  to  their  homes  until  6  in  the  evening,  when  another  sigui 
oalls  them  to  the  chapel.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  present  in  the 
afternoon,  liave  departed ;  but  others  have  arrived  to  be  present  at  the  ceremooy 
of  the  evening.  In  the  interval,  tables  are  arranged  in  the  chapel,  on  which  aro 
put  the  Christmas  gifts  for  the  families  and  the  children ;  which  gifts  also  are 
supplied  by  the  inexhaustible  kindness  of  the  benefactors  of  the  institution.  These 
gifts  are  of  all  descriptions ;  books,  images,  wall-cards,  (cartes  murales,)  little  ard- 
oles  of  furniture,  tools,  &c. ;  they  are  accommodated  to  the  wants,  and  commonly 
satisfy  the  desires  of  each.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  pleasure  which  is  affivrded  Iqr 
the  sight  of  this  little  exhibition.  Scsrcely  is  the  saloon  opened,  when  all,  smaD 
and  great,  pupils  and  visitors,  hurry  in,  crowding  together  as  if  in  a  fiur,  where 
each  selects  the  article  which  pleases  him  best  Thus  ends  the  day,  which,  of  all 
the  days  in  the  year,  is  most  ardently  desired,  and  leaves  the  most  deligfatfal 
impressions. 

This  day  has  more  to-morrows  than  one ;  each  family  renews  its  own  memory 
of  it,  within  itself.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  one  of  these  renewals,  some 
weeks  aiter  Christmas.  It  is  Sunday  evening,  a  new  comer  would  imagine  thit 
the  festival  had  been  postponed  for  that  family,  and  that  it  was  celebrating  it  Ibr 
the  first  time.  Evergreens  and  green  pyramids  ornament  the  salocm,  and  upon 
the  table  the  presents  are  arranged.  The  organ,  the  violin,  and  the  flute,  accom- 
pany all  kinds  of  singing ;  the  joy  is  as  great  and  as  uncontrolled  as  at  the  gen- 
eral feast  The  guests  have  not  been  forgotten  ;  and  an  invitation  to  the  private 
festival  of  a  family  is  never  neglected.  Ilie  day  before,  the  children  sent  written 
invitations  to  comrades  in  other  families,  who  are  present  at  the  designated  time. 
Among  them  is  a  newly  admitted  pupil,  who  must  be  shown  the  manner  of  kee^ 
ing  Christmas.  The  director's  family  has  also  been  invited,  and  comes,  bringiitf 
Christmas  cakes  or  other  little  presents  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  the  more  wef 
come  as  they  are  more  unexpected.  While  all  are  rejoicing,  the  door  opens  and 
there  enters,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  pupils  and  a  brother,  a  messenger  in  strange 
costume,  carrying  an  immense  game-bag,  and  a  feathered  hat  There  is  sarpriee 
in  every  face,  for  nobody  expected  any  such  apparition.  Meanwhile  the  messen- 
ger conies  forward,  and  delivers  to  each  member  of  the  family  a  large  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him.  All  hasten  to  open  them ;  and  after  removing  several  envdopee, 
it  appears  that  each  letter  contains  a  small  present  Wlio  was  the  messenger,  and 
whence  come  these  tokens  of  friendship  ?  Another  family  got  news  of  the  fesli- 
val,  and  promptly  determined  to  contribute  to  it ;  and  so  each  of  its  membeiB 
selected  from  his  own  property  a  gift  to  a  comrade  in  the  other  fiunily.  One  popfl 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gifts,  and  all  accompanied  him  to  enjoy 
the  surprise  of  their  brothers,  and  to  partake  in  their  joy.  It  is  unneocasary  to  si^ 
that  the  impromptu  visitors  receive  a  cordial  welcome ;  they  take  eeataat  the  tiUe 
and  partake  of  the  modest  supper  which  is  prepared  ;  the  sinfin'^fi^  goes  on,  and  the 
festivities  of  the  evening  prolonged  to  a  later  hour  than  usual,  end,  aa  always,  hy 
prayer  to  Grod.'* 

The  institute  of  the  brothers  of  the  Rauhen-Haos,  like  the  school  of  foremen  M 
Mettray,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  organization.  M.  Wldiem,  like  M.  IL 
Demetz  and  de  Br^tigncres,  has  perceived  that  the  work  of  refbrminsr  Tioioas  nd 
condemned  children  could  not  be  intrusted  to  mercenary  hands ;  and  that  it  w» 
necessary  to  accomplish  it,  to  use  motive  higher  than  those  of  temporal  mtereil 
T\e  brodiers  of  the  Ranhen-Haos  are  to  a  oertain  extent  omilar  to  the  brotfaen  of 
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eharity,  and  brothers  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  Catholic  countries.  To  be  admitted 
to  the  institute,  they  must  furnish  proof  that  their  conduct  has  always  been  honor- 
able, and  safe  from  all  reproach  ;  that  they  have  always  dyne  the  duty  of  a  good 
Christian,  and  that  they  liave  truly  a  religious  vocation  ;  that  they  have  no  infir- 
mity, and  enjoy  good  health  and  a  robust  constitution  ;  that  tliey  understand  farm- 
ing, or  some  trade  useful  in  the  establishment,  or  at  least  that  they  have  sufficient 
mechanical  talent  to  learn  some  one  of  these  occupations ;  that  they  liave  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  or  the  intelligence  and  disposition  necessary  to  profit  by  the 
special  course  of  instruction  intended  for  them  in  the  institution.  They  are  also 
required  to  have  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  their  entering  the  proposed  career, 
and  the  certificate  of  their  exemption  from  military  service.  Their  age  at  admis- 
■ion  is  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of 
these  conditions,  candidates  are  never  wanting,  and  their  number  is  usually  even 
greator  than  that  of  disposable  places. 

The  institute  of  brothers  is  supported,  like  tlie  reform  school,  by  subscriptiona 
and  private  gifbs,  and  has  its  own  separate  treasury,  finances,  and  accounts. 

The  brothers,  in  their  connection  with  the  reform  school,  have  charge  of  the  di- 
rection of  families,  and  of  the  supervision  of  pupils  confided  to  their  care.  They 
keep  them  in  sight,  night  and  day ;  they  eat  with  them,  sleep  in  their  dormitory, 
direct  their  labor,  accompany  them  to  chapel,  partake  in  their  recreations  and 
wpoTta.  Attached  at  first  to  families,  as  assistants,  after  a  certain  time  of  appren- 
ticeship, they  undertake,  in  rotation,  the  direction.  They  visit  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  report  to  them  their  conduct  and  progress  ;  exercise  an  active  and 
beneficial  supervision  of  the  pupils,  after  their  departure  from  the  school ;  teach 
the  elementary  class ;  assist  the  director  in  religious  instruction  and  in  the  writing 
and  correspondence  of  the  establishment.  The  monthly  enrolment  or  rotation  of 
brothers  in  each  family  brings  each  brother  successively  in  contact  with  all  the 
pupils,  enlarges  their  experience,  facilitates  their  apprenticeship  and  assists  in  teach- 
ing practical  knowledge,  and  as  it  were,  brings  into  contact  with  all  the  families 
the  experience  acquired  in  each. 

Besides  these  duties,  the  brothers  in  turn  attend  a  special  course  of  instruction 
presided  over  by  the  director,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  head  teachers.  This 
coarse  occupies  twenty  hours  a  week,  so  distributed  as  to  correspond  with  the 
working  hours  of  the  children,  and  including  religion,  sacred  and  profane  histor}', 
German,  geography,  pedagogj',  singing  and  instrumental  music  ;  there  is  also  a 
special  course  in  English.  The  brothers  are  classed  in  two  divisions,  an  upper 
and  lower,  each  directed  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Each  course  lasts  two  years,  so 
that  the  complete  instruction  given  to  each  brother  occupies,  on  an  average,  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  brothers  should  be  prepared  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  the  *^  Inner  Mission,'^  whose  agents  they  are.  These  duties,  as  we  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  account,  are  as  various  as  the  needs  which  the  mission  under- 
takes to  satisfy.  The  brothers,  accordingly,  at  leaving  the  institute,  are  usually 
placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  positions  : 

Chiefe  or  fathers  of  families  in  reform  schools  organized  like  that  of  the  Rauhen- 
Hans ;  overseers  and  assistants  for  moral  discipline,  in  (.>stablishments  for  children  ; 
instructors  in  the  same ;  instructors  in  agricultural  schools ;  directors,  stewards, 
overseers,  or  watchmen  in  prisons  of  different  kinds ;  directors  or  fathers  of  fami- 
lies in  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions ;  overseers  of  infirmaries ;  agents  of 
benevolent  or  mutual  aid  societies  ;  missionaries  and  preachers  in  cokmies  to  Amer- 
ica; missionaries  within  the  country,  for  journeymen  and  traveling  apprentices. 

The  number  of  demands  for  brothers  for  these  difTerent  purposes,  or  other  simi- 
lar ones,  increases  every  year ;  so  that  the  director  is  continuaJly  trying  to  extend 
the  normal  institute  intended  for  their  preparation. 

The  printing  office,  the  bookselling  shop,  and  their  dependencies,  attached  to  the 
establishment  in  1842,  contribute  the  double  purpose  proposed  by  the  founders; 
tfaey  famish  occupation  for  a  number  of  children  during  their  stay  at  the  Rauhen- 
Haas,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches  them  an  occupation  which  they  can  practice 
alter  leaving ;  and  also  serve  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  principles  and  views 
which  have  governed  the  work  undertaken  by  M.  Wichem  with  such  unusual  pcr- 
aeverance  and  so  much  success.  Here  is  published  yearly  a  double  report  on  the 
•itaation  of  the  reform  school,  and  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institnte  of 
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brothen  and  of  the  Inner  Miauon.  There  is  alio  iasned  a  reriew,  appearing  twlot 
a  month,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Flying  Leaves,"  (Fliegende  Blatter,)  which  is  iih 
tended  not  only  to  inform  the  public  of  matters  concerning  the  Raohen-Hans,  bit 
also  to  give  news  of  eharitable  establishments  and  operations  at  home  and  abniad. 
We  have  not  examined  the  spirit  governing  these  publications,  and  extoi&f 
throughout  the  establishment,  and  consequently  have  not  formed  opinions  on  £ 
Some  term  it  exaggerated ;  for  our  own  part  we  are  pleased  to  see  there  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sincere  and  profound  conviction,  and  of  a  true  Christian  sentiment  of 
compassion  for  evils  and  miseries  requiring  prompt  relief. 

The  accounts  of  the  different  sections  ^  the  Rauhen-Hans  are  kept  by  the  di- 
rector, under  the  control  of  the  administrative  committee  of  twenty  memben, 
chosen  from  among  the  founders  and  bene&ctors  of  the  establishment.  Each  sec- 
tion has  its  separate  treasury  and  accounts.  The  treasuries  are  eight  in  nnmber, 
namely :  • 

1.  IVeasory  of  the  reform  ichooL 

2.  "         »*    "    institute  of  brothers. 

3.  **  **     **   printing  office. 

4.  **         "    "    banineas  establishment,  snd  book  shop  and  dependencies. 

B.       **         **    ^    childrenii'  eavinga,  where  account  is  Icepl  with  each,  of  expsnsas  aai 

receipts. 

5.  u  u    u    brothen' savings. 

7.       *'  **    **    patronage  of  the  institution. 

S,       It         a    ««    private  gifts  for  particular  porpoaes. 

The  acoounti  of  1844-45,  fix  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  school  aa  foOom: 

mSCBIPTI. 

From  subscriptions, §2,107.40 

**      voluntary  gifla, 633.80 

**      payments  for  board, 1,166.80 

«      charltybox, 166.68 

"      sundry  receipts, 36.48 

Toul, 4,898.08 

This  amonnt  does  not  include  farming  produce,  receipts  fhxn  workshopa,  priviito 
gifts  for  particular  purposes,  nor  gifts  in  kind,  which  make  every  year  a  ir'"**iVrt' 
hie  aom,  and  <^iminiiih  by  so  mu<m  the  receipt  of  the  establishment. 

BXPBNIBS. 

Maintenance  and  repairs  of  buildings, 8366.14 

Insurance  against  fire, 26.70 

Expenses  of  pupils  leaving,  18.70 

Board, 9,11000 

Oiiandiight, 11949 

Fuel, 393.70 

Washing, 100^ 

Expenses  of  order— supervision, 78.81 

Clothing  of  children, 17aOO 

Physician  and  drugs, 47.14 

Expenses  of  supervision, 908.66 

Salary  of  director, 428l66 

Farming  and  other  tools, 48.98 

Furniture  and  cooking  utensils, 220J6 

Salaries, 143.70 

Expense  of  school, 91.00 

Expense  of  cultivation, 991.00 

Cattle, 7a66 

Renta, 60.49 

Expense  of  receiving  children, 8. 14 

Presentsto  children, 4J6 

Printing  and  postage, 7.48 

Sundry  expenses, 14J0A 

Total, 4^B.08 

lliere  were  in  the  aohool  in  the  same  year,  100  persona— 86  ohDdren,  ad  14 
officera.  The  ezpenae  per  head  was  therefore  $51.71 ;  or  ooonting  ohiUren  cnl(f, 
$60.00. 
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We  append  the  following  notices  of  this  excellent  institution  by  two 
diitinguished  American  educators. 

^  Prof  Stowe,  in  his  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in 
Europe,  selects  the  establishment  at  Horn,  as  affording  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  happy  influence  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  reclaim- 
ing the  vicious  and  saving  the  lost 

Hamburgh  is  the  largeet  commercial  city  of  Germany,  and  its  popalation  is  ex- 
tremely crowded.  Though  it  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  benevolent  institutions, 
aad  for  the  hospitality  and  integrity  of  its  citizens,  yet  the  very  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  plactxl,  produce,  among  the  lowest  class  of  its  population,  habits  of  deg- 
ndation  and  beastliness  of  which  we  have  but  few  examples  on  this  side  the  At- 
kuDtio.  The  children,  therefore,  received  into  this  institution,  are  often  of  the  very 
wont  and  most  hopeless  character.  Not  only  are  their  minds  most  thoroughly 
depraved,  but  their  very  senses  and  bodily  organization  seem  to  partake  in  the 
Tidousness  and  degradation  of  their  hearts.  Their  appetites  are  so  perverted,  that 
sometimes  the  most  loathsome  and  disgusUng  substances  are  preferred  to  whole- 
some food.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wichcm,  states,  that  though  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  yet,  when  first  received,  some  of  them  will  steal  and  eat 
ioap,  rancid  grease,  that  has  been  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  greasing  shoes,  and 
even  catch  Alay-bugs  and  devour  them  ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  dif!icnlt>'  that 
these  disgusting  habits  are  broken  up.  An  ordinary  man  might  suppose  that  the 
tmk.  of  restoring  such  poor  creatures  to  decency  and  good  morals  was  entirely 
hopeless.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Wichern.  He  took  hold  with  the  firm  hope  that  the 
moral  power  of  the  word  of  God  is  competent  even  to  such  a  task.  His  means  are 
prayer,  the  Bible,  singing,  affectionate  conversation,  severe  punishment  when  una- 
voidable, and  constant,  steady  employment,  in  useful  labor.  On  one  occasion, 
when  every  other  means  seemed  to  fail,  he  collected  the  children  together,  and 
read  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ,  with  some  remarks  on  the  design  and  object  of  hitf 
minion  to  this  world.  The  efifect  was  wonderful.  Tliey  burst  into  tears  of  con- 
trition ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  term,  from  June  till  October,  the  influence 
of  this  scene  was  visible  in  all  their  conduct.  The  idea  that  takes  so  strong  a  hold 
when  the  character  of  Christ  is  exhibited  to  such  poor  creatures,  is,  that  they  are 
9kjeci8  of  affection  :  miserable,  wicked,  despised  as  they  are,  yet  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  loved  them,  and  loved  them  enough  to  suffer  and  die  for  them — and  still 
loves  them.  The  thought  that  they  can  yet  be  loved,  melts  the  heart,  and  gives 
tili«n  hope,  and  is  a  strong  incentive  to  reformation. 

On  another  occasion,  when  considerable  prc^ess  had  been  made  in  their  moral 
education,  the  superintendent  discovered  that  some  of  them  had  taken  nails  from 
the  premises,  and  applied  them  to  their  own  use,  without  permission.  He  called 
timn  together,  expressed  his  great  disappointment  and  sorrow  that  they  had 
profited  so  little  by  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  them,  and  told  them 
ihaiy  till  he  had  evidence  of  their  sincere  repentance,  he  could  not  admit  them  to 
•  the  naorning  and  evening  religious  exercises  of  his  &mily.  With  expressions  of 
deep  regret  for  their  sin,  and  with  promises,  entreaties,  and  tears,  they  begged  to 
have  this  privilege  restored  to  them  ;  but  he  was  firm  in  his  refusal.  A  few  eve- 
ningB  afterwads,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  he  heard  youthful  voices  among  the 
shmbbery ;  and,  drawing  near  unperceived,  he  found  that  the  boys  had  formed 
themselves  into  little  companies  of  seven  or  eight  each,  and  met,  morning  and  eve- 
nfaig,  in  different  retired  spots  in  the  garden,  to  sing,  read  the  Bible,  and  pray 
among  themselves;  to  ask  God  to  forgive  them  the  sins  they  had  committed,  and 
to  give  them  strength  to  resist  temptation  in  future.  With  such  evidence  of  re- 
pentance, he  soon  restored  to  them  the  privilege  of  attending  morning  and  evening 
vnyen  with  his  fiamily.  One  morning  soon  after,  on  entering  his  study,  he  found 
il  an  adorned  with  wreaths  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  which  the  boys  had  ar- 
nneed  there  at  early  daybreak,  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
IdnonesB.  Thus  rapidly  had  these  poor  creatures  advanced  in  moral  feeling,  relig- 
kMS  sensibility,  and  good  taste. 

Li  the  spring,  Mr.  Wichern  gives  to  each  boy  a  patch  of  gronnd  in  the  garden, 
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which  he  is  to  call  his  own,  and  cultivate  as  he  pleases.  One  of  the  boys  beffsn  to 
erect  a  little  hut  of  sticks  and  earth  upon  his  plot,  in  which  he  might  rest  anriog 
the  heat  of  the  daj,  and  to  which  he  might  retire  when  he  wished  to  be  alone. 
When  it  was  all  finished,  it  occurred  to  him  to  dedicate  it  to  its  use  by  religiooi 
ceremonies.  Accordingly,  he  collect«i  the  boys  together.  The  hut  was  adcKned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  ;  a  little  table  was  placed  in  the  center,  on  which  lay  Ae 
open  Bible,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  read  with  great  Berious- 
ness  the  14th,  15tli,  and  24th  verses  of  the  cxviiith  Psalm  : 

^  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  song,  and  is  become  my  salvation." 

^  The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  heard  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  righteous.'' 

**  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.    We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 

After  this,  the  exercises  were  concluded  by  singing  and  prayer.  Another  boy 
afterwards  built  him  a  hut,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  in  a  similar  way  ;  but  when 
the  boys  came  together,  they  saw  in  it  a  piece  of  timber  which  belonged  to  the  es- 
tablishment, and  ascertaining  that  it  had  been  taken  without  permission,  they  at 
once  demolished  the  whole  edifice,  and  restored  the  timber  to  its  place.  At  the 
time  of  harvest,  when  they  first  entered  the  field  to  gather  the  potatoes,  before  oom- 
mencing  the  work,  they  formed  into  a  circle,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  sn- 
perinteudent,  broke  out  together  in  the  harvest  hymn  : 

"  Now  let  us  all  thank  God." 

After  singing  this,  they  fell  to  their  work  with  great  cheerfulness  and  vigor. 

I  mention  these  instances,  from  numerous  others  which  might  be  produced,  to 
show  how  much  may  be  done  in  reclaiming  the  most  hopeless  youthful  offi^ndeiB 
by  a  judicious  application  of  the  right  means  of  moral  influence. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  in  his  "  Educational  Tour,"  thus  describes  his 
visit  to  the  Rauhen-Haus. 

It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  abandoned  children  of  the  very  lowest  class, 
children  brought  up  in  the  abodes  of  infamy,  and  taught  not  only  by  example  bat 
by  precept,  the  vices  of  sensuality,  thieving,  and  vagabondry,  children  who  had 
never  known  the  family  tie,  or  who  had  known  it  only  to  see  it  violated.  Ham- 
burgh,  having  been  for  many  years  a  commercial  and  free  city,  and,  of  course, 
open  to  adventurers  and  renegades  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  many  more  of 
this  class  of  population  than  its  own  institutions  and  manners  would  have  bred. 
The  thoughts  of  Mr.  Wichern  were  strongly  turned  towards  this  subject  while  yet 
a  student  at  the  university  ;  but  want  of  means  deterred  him  from  engaging  in  it, 
until  a  legacy,  left  by  a  Mr.  Gereken,  enabled  him  to  make  a  beginning  in  1833. 
He  has  since  devoted  his  life  and  all  his  worldly  goods  to  the  work.  It  is  his  first 
aim  that  the  abandoned  children  whom  he  seeks  out  on  the  highway,  and  in  the 
haunts  of  vice,  shall  know  and  feel  the  blessings  of  domestic  life ;  that  they  shall 
be  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  a  family  ;  for  this  he  regards  as  a  divine  instito- 
tion,  and  therefore  the  birthright  of  every  human  being,  and  the  only  atmoephoe 
in  which  the  human  affections  can  be  adequately  cultivated.  His  house,  then, 
must  not  be  a  prison,  or  a  place  of  punishment  or  confinement  The  site  he  had 
chosen  for  his  experiment  was  one  inclosed  within  high,  strong  walls  and  fences. 
His  first  act  was  to  break  down  these  barriers,  and  to  take  all  bolts  and  bars  from 
the  doors  and  windows.  He  began  with  three  boys  of  the  worst  description  ;  and 
within  three  months,  the  number  increased  to  twelve.  They  were  taken  into  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Wiehern's  family  ;  his  mother  was  their  mother,  and  his  sister  their 
sister.  They  were  not  punished  for  any  past  offenses,  but  were  told  that  all  should 
be  forgiven  them,  if  they  tried  to  do  well  in  future.  The  defenseless  condition  of 
the  premises  was  referred  to,  and  they  were  assured  that  no  walls  or  bolts  were  to 
detain  them  ;  that  one  cord  only  should  bind  them,  and  that  the  cord  of  love.  The 
effect  attested  the  all  but  omnipotent  power  of  generosity  and  affection.  ChiidreD, 
from  seven  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  many  of  whom  early  aod 
loathsome  vices  had  nearly  obliterated  the  stamp  of  humanity,  were  transformed 
not  only  into  useful  members  of  society,  but  into  characters  that  endeared  them- 
selves to  all  within  their  sphere  of  acquaintance.  The  education  given  by  Mr. 
Wichern  has  not  been  an  sesthetic  or  literary  one.  The  children  were  told  at  the 
beginning  that  labor  was  the  price  of  living,  and  that  they  most  earn  thdr 
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bread,  if  they  would  aeoore  a  oomfortable  home.  He  did  not  point  them  to 
■sdafflueooe,  bat  to  an  honorable  poverty,  which,  they  were  taught,  was  not  in  itself 
as  evil.  Here  were  means  and  materials  for  learning  to  support  themselves  ;  but 
there  was  no  rich  fund  or  other  resources  for  their  maintenance.  Cliarity  had 
•opplied  the  home  to  which  they  were  invited ;  their  own  industry  must  supply 
the  rest  Mr.  Wichern  placed  great  reliance  upon  religious  training ;  but  this  did 
not  oonsist  in  giving  them  dry  and  unintelligible  dogmas.  He  spoke  to  them  of 
Christ,  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  who  proved,  by  deeds  of  love,  his  interest  in 
the  race,  who  sought  out  the  worst  and  most  benighted  of  men,  to  give  them  in- 
•truction  and  relief,  and  who  left  it  in  charge  to  ^ose  who  came  atler  him,  and 
wished  to  be  called  his  disciples,  to  do  likewise.  It  is  strange  that,  enforced  by 
•uch  a  practical  exemplification  of  Christian  love  as  tlieir  fatherly  benefactor  gave 
them  in  bis  every-day  life,  the  story  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds  should  have  sunk 
deeply  into  their  hearts  and  melted  them  into  tenderness  and  docility  ?  Such  was 
the  effect.  The  most  rapid  improvement  ensued  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  ;  and  even  those  whom  long  habits  of  idleness  and  vagabondry  made  it 
dJfScult  to  keep  in  the  straight  path,  had  long  seasons  of  obedience  and  gratitude, 
to  which  any  aberration  from  duty  was  only  an  exception. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  increi^ed,  Mr.  Wichern  saw  that  the  size  of  the  family 
would  seriously  impair  its  domestic  character.  To  obviate  this,  he  divided  hm 
company  into  families  of  twelve,  and  he  has  erected  nine  separate  buildings,  sit- 
uated in  a  semi-circle  around  his  own,  and  near  to  it,  in  each  of  which  dwells  a 
fiunily  of  twelve  boys  or  of  twelve  girls,  under  the  care  of  a  house-father  or  house- 
mother, as  the  assistants  are  respectively  called.  Each  of  these  £Emiilies  is,  to 
some  extent,  an  independent  community,  having  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
They  eat  and  sleep  in  tlieir  own  dwelling,  and  the  children  belonging  to  each  look 
up  to  their  own  particular  father  or  mother,  as  home-bred  children  to  a  parent. 
TTie  general  meeting  every  morning, — at  first  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Wichern's 
mother,  but  afterwards,  when  the  numbers  increased,  in  the  little  chapel,  and  their 
firequent  meetings  at  work,  or  in  the  play-ground,  form  a  sufficient,  and,  in  fact,  a 
Tery  close  bond  of  union  for  the  whole  community.  Much  was  done  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves  in  the  erection  of  their  little  colony  of  buildings ;  and  in  doing 
this,  they  were  animated  by  a  feeling  of  hope  and  a  principle  of  independence  in 
providing  a  dwelling  for  themselves,  while  they  experienceid  the  pleasures  of  be- 
nevolence in  rendering  assistance  to  each  other.  Mr.  Wichern  mentions,  with 
ffreat  satisfaction,  the  good  spirit  of  the  architect  who  came  upon  the  premises  to 
direct  in  putting  up  the  first  house.  This  man  would  not  retain  a  journeyman  for 
a  day  or  an  hour,  who  did  not  conduct  with  the  utmost  decorum  and  proprie^ 
before  the  children  who  were  assisting  in  the  work. 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  drawing,  and,  in 
•ome  instances,  in  higher  branches.  Music  is  used  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in- 
•Cmments  for  softening  stubborn  wills,  and  calling  forth  tender  feelings  ;  and  its  de- 
privation is  one  of  the  punishments  for  delinquency.  The  songs  and  hymns  have 
been  specially  a^pted  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  community,  and  it  has 
often  happened  that  the  singing  of  an  appropriate  hymn,  both  at  the  gatherings 
in  the  mother's  chamber,  which  were  always  more  or  less  kept  up,  and  in  the  little 
cifaapel,  has  awakened  the  first-born  sacred  feeling-in  obdurate  and  brutified  hearts. 
Sometimes  a  voice  would  drop  from  the  choir,  and  then  weeping  and  sobbing 
would  be  heard  instead.  The  children  would  say,  they  could  not  sing, — they  must 
tlunk  of  their  past  lives,  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  or  of  their  parents  living  in 
Tice  and  misery  at  home.  On  several  occasions  the  singing  exercise  had  to  be 
given  up.  Frequently  the  children  were  sent  out  to  the  garden  to  recover  them- 
■dves.  An  affecting  narrative  is  recorded  of  a  boy  who  ran  away,  but  whom  Mr. 
Wichern  pursued,  found,  and  persuaded  to  return.  He  was  brought  back  on 
Christmas  eve,  which  was  always  celebrated  in  the  mother's  chamber.  The 
children  were  engaged  in  singing  the  Christmas  hymns  when  he  entered  the 
room.  At  first  they  manifested  strong  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  for  he  was  a 
b(^  to  whose  faults  special  forbearance  had  been  previously  shown.  They  were 
then  told  to  decide  among  themselves  how  he  should  be  punished.  This  brought 
them  all  to  perfect  silence,  and  after  some  whispering  and  cousulUng  together,  one, 
who  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault  of  ingratitude,  under  still  lees  ex- 
•naable  oirenmstaDoes,  burst  out  in  a  petition  for  his  fbrgiveness.    All  united  in  it, 
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reaobed  ont  to  him  a  friendly  hand,  and  the  festival  of  the  Chriafmaa  ere  wm 
tamed  into  a  rejoicing  over  the  brother  that  had  been  lost  but  was  ibnnd.  Tha 
|>ardoD  was  not  in  words  merely,  bat  in  deeds.  No  reference  to  the  fiust  was  after- 
wards made.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  was  sent  away  on  an  errand  to  the  distanoa 
of  half  a  mile.  He  was  sarprised  and  affected  by  this  mark  of  confidence ;  and 
from  that  time  never  abused  his  freedom,  though  intrasted  to  ezecate  commissioBa 
at  great  diiitanocs.  But  he  could  never  after  hear  certain  ChristmaB  hymns  with- 
out shedding  tears ;  and  long  subsequently,  in  a  confidential  commnnication  to  Mr. 
Wichern,  respecting  some  act  of  his  former  life,  (an  unburdening  of  the  overladen 
conscience,  which  was  very  common  with  the  inmates,  and  always  volantary  ;  for 
they  were  told  on  their  arrival,  that  their  past  life  should  never  be  spoken  of  anle« 
between  them  and  himself,)  he  referred  to  the  decisive  effect  of  that  scene  of  lof- 
ing-kindness,  upon  his  feelings  and  character. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution  is,  that  the  children  are  not  stimnlated  bj 
the  woridly  motives  of  fame,  wealth,  or  personal  aggrandizement  The  saperin- 
tendent  does  not  inflame  them  with  the  ambition,  that  if  they  surpass  each  other 
at  recitation,  and  make  splendid  displays  at  public  examinations,  they  shall,  in  the 
end,  become  high  military  ufUcers,  or  congress-men,  or  excite  the  envy  of  all  by 
tlieir  wealth  or  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  world's  goods  are  ooo- 
oerned,  he  commends  and  habituates  them  to  the  idea  of  an  honorable  pover^: 
and  the  only  riches  with  which  he  dazzles  their  imaginations  are  the  riches  of  good 
works.  He  Irxjks  to  them  as  his  hope  for  redeeming  others  from  the  sphert 
whence  they  themselves  were  taken  ;  and  there  have  been  many  touching  in- 
stances of  the  reformation  of  parents  and  families,  for  whom  the  natural  afiectkn 
first  sprang  up  in  these  children's  hearts,  after  they  had  learned  the  blessings  of 
home  and  what  the  ties  of  nature  really  are. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  effects  of  this  charity  is  the  charity  which  it  repro- 
duces in  its  objects ;  and  thus  it  is  shown  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  actnos 
of  good  men — provided  they  are  also  wise— not  less  than  g(M>d  seed,  will  prodnea 
thirty,  or  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold  of  beneficent  fruit.  Mr.  Wichern  makes  a  great 
point  of  celebrating  Christmas,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  small  sums  of  money,  and  articles  of  various  kinds  to  adorn  the  festiTaL 
This  money  has  often  been  voluntarily  appropriated  by  the  children,  to  charitable 
purposes.  They  frequently  give  away  their  pennies,  and  instances  have  happened 
where  they  have  literally  emptied  their  little  purses  into  the  hands  of  poverty  and 
distress,  and  taken  off  their  own  clothes  to  cover  the  naked.  On  one  occasion,  as 
poor  children  had  been  found  by  some  of  the  scholars,  and  invited  to  the  Christ- 
mas festival.  There  they  were  clothed,  and  many  useful  and  pleaaing  articles, 
moiie  by  the  givers,  were  presented  to  them.  One  of  the  boys  read  a  passage 
from  the  history  of  Christ,  and  the  Christmas  songs  and  other  songs  of  thanka- 
giving  and  praise  were  sung.  To  the  sound  of  the  organ,  which  a  friend  had  pre- 
sented to  the  little  chapel,  some  verses  welcoming  the  strangers,  succeeded.  The 
guests  then  departed,  blessing  the  house  and  its  kind  inhabitants ;  but  who  can 
doubt  that  a  voice  of  gladness,  more  precious  than  all  worldly  applauses,  sprang  jxp 
unbidden  and  exulting  in  the  hearts  of  the  little  benefactors  ? 

But  among  numerous  less  conspicuous  instances  of  the  change  wrought  by  wise 
and  appropriate  moral  means,  in  the  character  of  these  so  lately  abandoned  chil- 
dren, the  most  remarkable  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  great  Hamburgh  fire,  m 
May,  1812.  In  July,  1843,  I  saw  the  vast  chasm  which  the  conflagration  had 
made  in  the  center  of  that  great  city.  The  second  day  of  the  fire,  when  people  were 
driven  from  the  city  in  crowds,  and  houseless  and  half  frantic  sufferers  came  to  the 
Hauhe-IIaus  for  shelter,  the  children,  some  of  whom  had  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  city,  became  intensely  excited,  and  besought  Mr.  Wichern  for  leave  to  go  in 
and  make  themselves  useful  to  the  sufferers.  Not  without  great  anxiety  as  to  the 
force  of  the  temptations  for  escape  or  for  plander4hat  might  assail  them  in  snob  an 
exposed  and  tumultuous  scene,  he  gave  permission  to  a  tHind  of  twenty-two  to  ac- 
company him,  on  condition  that  they  would  keep  together  as  much  as  possible,  and 
return  with  him  at  an  appointed  time.  This  they  readily  promised  ;  nor  did  they 
disappoint  him.  Their  conduct  was  physically  as  well  as  morally  herdc.  They 
rushed  into  the  greatest  dangers  to  save  life  and  property,  and  though  sometinMS 
pressed  to  receive  rewards,  they  steadily  refused  them.  At  stated  intervak  thej 
returned  to  the  appointed  place  to  reassure  the  oonfidenoe  of  thdr  aupericxr.    Cik 
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omb  oooasion,  a  lad  remained  absent  long  beyond  the  time  agreed  upon,  but  at  last 
ha  appeared,  quite  exhausted  by  the  labor  of  saving  some  vilnable  property.  Mr. 
Wiohem  afterwards  learned  from  the  owner,  not  from  the  lad,  that  he  had  steadily 
Tduaed  the  oompensation  offered  to,  and  even  urged  upon  him.  When  the  com- 
pany returned  home  at  the  appoint^  time,  he  sent  foiih  another  band  under  the 
oare  of  a  house-father,  and  these  exerted  themselves  in  the  same  faithful  and  effi- 
cient manner.  This  was  done  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  From 
this  time  the  Rauhe-Iiaus  was  the  resort  of  the  poor  and  homeless,  and  not  for 
days  only,  but  for  weeks.  The  pupils  shared  with  them  their  food,  and  even  slept 
upon  the  ground  to  give  their  beds  to  the  destitute,  eick,  and  injured.  I  can  hardly 
refrain  from  narrating  many  other  facts  of  a  similar  character  connected  with  this 
institution,  for  if  the  angels  rejoice  over  a  rescued  sinner,  why  should  not  we  par- 
take of  that  joy  when  it  is  our  brother  who  is  ransomed  ? 

In  his  report  for  1845,  Mr.  Wichern  says,  the  institution  was  actually  so  im- 
poverished by  the  demand  made  upon  it  at  that  time,  and  the  demands  upon  pub- 
uo  charity  have  since  been  so  great  in  that  unfortunate  city,  that  the  inmates  haTe 
been  almost  reduced  to  suffering  from  the  necessaries  of  life,  particularly  as  he  waa 
induced  to  receive  several  children  rendered  homeless  by  that  calamity.  To  this 
object,  however,  even  the  children  of  the  house  were  ready  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute portions  of  their  wardrobe,  and  they  submitted  cheerfully  to  other  priva- 
tions. Mr.  Wichern  regretted  above  all  other  things  the  necessity  of  refusing 
many  applications,  and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh,  to  state, 
that  on  an  appeal  made  by  him  for  funds  to  erect  a  new  building,  they  were  gen- 
erously and  promptly  raised  by  those  who  had  such  unusual  claims  upon  their 
ebarity. 

A  single  remark,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make.  When  an  individual  ef&cts  so 
mnoh  good,  it  seems  to  be  often  thought  that  he  accomplishes  it  by  virtue  of  some 
ebarm  or  ma^c,  or  preternatural  influence,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  not 
partake.  The  superintendent  of  the  Rauhe-IIaus  is  a  refutation  of  this  idea. 
Laboriously,  perscveringly,  unintermittingly,  he  uses  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  desired  ends.  When  I  put  to  him  the  question,  in  what  manner  he 
produced  these  transforming  effects  upon  his  charge,  his  answer  was,  **  By  active 
ooonpattons,  music,  and  Christian  love.''  Two  or  three  things  should  be  stated  in 
eoqdanation  of  this  compendious  reply.  When  anew  subject  comes  to  the  Kauhe- 
Hans,  he  is  first  received  into  Mr.  Wichern ^s  own  family.  Here,  under  the 
wise  and  watchful  guardianship  of  the  master,  he  is  initiated  into  the  new  life  of 
•etion,  thought,  feeling,  which  he  is  expected  to  lead.  His  dispositions  are 
watched,  his  character  is  studied  ;  and  as  soon  as  prudence  allows,  he  is  trana- 
ftrred  to  that  one  of  the  little  colonies  whose  bou8e-&ther  is  best  qualified  to  man- 
1^  his  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  disposition.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  increase  of  its  numbers,  Mr.  Wichern  found  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  bestow  the  requisite  care  and  oversight  upon  each  one  of 
his  pupils  which  his  necessities  demanded.  He  cast  about  for  assistance,  and 
though  he  was  able  to  find  those  in  the  community  who  had  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  to  undertake  the  difficult  labor  to  which  his  own 
fife  was  devoted,  yet  he  soon  found  that  they  had  not  the  other  requisite  qualifica- 
tions to  make  their  benevolent  purposes  available.  He  could  find  enough  well-in- 
tentioned persons  to  superintend  the  workshops,  gardens,  &c.,  but  they  had  not 
intdlectnal  competency.  So  he  could  find  schoolmasters  who  could  give  gooa 
lessons,  but  they  were  not  masters  of  any  handicraft  He  was  therefore  driven,  as 
he  says,  to  the  expedient  of  preparing  a  class  of  teachers,  to  become  his  auxiliaries 
in  the  work.  For  this  end,  he  has  superadded  to  his  original  plan  a  school  for  tlia 
preparation  of  teachers  ;  first  to  supply  himself,  then  to  send  abroad  to  open  other 
institutions  similar  to  his  own,  and  thirdly  to  become  superintendents  of  prisons. 
This  last  object  he  deems  very  important.  Questions  about  prison -architecture,  he 
■ays,  have  given  a  new  literature  to  the  world  ;  but  as  yet,  nothing,  or  but  little, 
is  done  to  improve  the  character  or  increase  the  qualifications  of  prison -keepers. 
I  have  often  felt  the  force  of  this  remark,  in  the  numerous  continental  prisons 
which  I  have  visited.  Though  the  masters  of  the  prisons  have  generally  appeared 
to  be  very  respectable  men,  yet  the  assistants  or  deputy- turnkeys  have  very  often 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  low  order  of  society,  from  whose  manners,  conversatiixi,  or 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  no  good  influence  could  be  expected. 
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Thu  leoond  inititutioii  of  Mr.  Wichem  ia  in  reality  a  nonnal  loliool,  whieh  tht 
neoeMities  of  his  aituation  auggeated,  and  forced  him  to  eatabiiah. 

During  the  ten  yeara  of  the  eziatenoe  of  thia  inatitution,  there  have  been  oot 
hundred  and  thirty-two  children  received  into  it  Of  theae  about  eighty  wera 
there  on  the  let  of  July,  1843.  Only  two  had  run  away,  who  not  either  volunta- 
rily returned,  or,  being  brought  back,  had  not  Toluntarily  remained.  The  two 
unreclaimed  fugitivea  committed  ofienaea,  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  dvil  magiatrate, 
and  were  impriaoned. 

Who  can  reflect  upon  this  history^  where  we  ace  a  aelf-sacrificing  man,  by  the 
aida  of  wisdom  and  Chriatian  love,  exercising,  aa  it  were,  the  evil  spirits  from  mora 
than  a  hundred  of  the  worst  children  whom  a  corrupted  state  of  society  has  en- 
gendered ;  who  can  see  this,  without  being  reminded  of  some  case,  perhaps  within 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  where  a  passionate,  ignorant  and  perverse  teacher, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars  of  money,  or  from  some  other  low  mo* 
tive,  has  been  put  in  poasession  of  an  equal  number  of  fine-spirited  children,  and 
baa,  even  in  a  short  space  of  time,  put  an  evil  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  them  all  f 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  reference  to  the  class  of  institutions  now  under  cod- 
nderation,  is  the  high  character  of  the  men.  for  cai^ity,  for  attainments,  for  social 
rank,  who  preaide  over  them.  At  the  heaa  of  a  private  orphan  house  in  Potsdam, 
ia  the  venerable  Von  TUrk.  According  to  the  lawa  of  hia  country,  Vou  TUrk  is  a 
nobleman.  Plis  talents  and  acquisitions  were  such  that  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  bench.  This  was,  probably,  an  oflice  for  life,  and  waa  attended 
with  honors  and  emoluments.  He  officiated  as  judge  for  fourteen  years ;  but  ia 
the  course  of  this  time,  so  many  criminal  cases  were  brought  before  lum  fiv  adjudi- 
cation, whose  only  cause  and  origin  were  so  plainly  referable  to  early  neglect  ia 
the  culprit's  education,  that  the  noble  heart  of  the  judge  could  no  longer  bear  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  prisoners ;  for  he  looked  npoa 
them  as  men,  who,  almost  without  a  paradox,  might  be  called  guiltU99  offenden. 
While  holding  the  office  of  judge  he  waa  appointed  school  inspector.  The  pan- 
mount  importaace  of  the  latter  office  grew  upon  his  mind  as  he  executed  its  dutic% 
until,  at  last,  he  came  to  the  full  conception  of  the  grand  and  sacred  truth,  how 
much  more  intrinaically  honorable  is  the  vocation  of  the  teacher,  who  saves  fron 
crime  and  from  wrong,  than  the  magistrates  who  waits  till  they  are  committed, 
and  then  avenge  them,  lie  immediately  resigned  his  office  of  judge,  with  its  life- 
tenure  and  its  salary  ;  traveled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  placed  himsielf  under  tbt 
oare  of  Pestalozzi ;  and,  after  availing  himself  for  three  years  of  the  inatructions  of 
that  celebrated  teacher,  he  returned  to  take  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum.  Siaea 
that  time  ho  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  neglected  and  destitute. 
He  lives  in  ns  plain  and  inexpensive  a  style  as  our  well-off  farmers  and  mechanioL 
and  devotes  his  income  to  the  welfare  of  the  needy.  I  was  told  by  his  personal 
friends  that  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but'  aubmitled  to 
many  privations  in  order  to  appropriate  his  small  income  to  others  whom  he  eoo- 
aidered  more  needy  ;  and  that  his  wife  and  family  cordially  and  cheerfully  share! 
auch  privations  with  him  for  the  same  object  To  what  extent  would  our  owa 
community  sympathize  with,  or  appreciate  the  act,  if  one  of  the  judoea  of  o« 
higher  courts,  or  any  other  official  dignitary,  should  resign  an  office  of  honor  and 
of  profit  to  become  the  instructor  of  children. 

Kveu  now,  when  the  once  active  and  vigorous  frame  of  the  patriarchal  man  k 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  he  employs  himaelf  in  teaching  agriculture,  to- 
gether with  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  Prussian  schoola,  to  a  class  of  or- 
phan boys.  What  warrior,  who  rests  at  last  from  the  labors  of  the  tented  field,  after 
a  life  of  victories  ;  what  statesman,  whose  name  is  fimiiliar  in  all  the  oonrta  of  the  civi- 
lized world ;  what  orator,  who  attracts  towards  himself  tides  of  men  wherever  bo 
may  move  in  his  splendid  course ;  what  one  of  all  those  would  not,  at  the  annaol 
of  life,  exchange  his  fiune  and  his  clustering  honors,  for  that  precious  and  abouodr 
ing  treasury  of  holy  and  beneficent  deeds,  the  remembrance  of  which  this  good 
old  man  is  about  to  carry  into  another  world  !  Do  we  not  need  a  new  spirit  in  o« 
community,  and  especially  in  our  schools,  which  shall  display  only  objecta  of  irir- 
tuous  ambition  before  the  eyes  of  our  emulous  youth ;  and  teach  them  that  bo 
height  of  official  station  nor  splendor  of  professional  renown,  can  equal  in  the  eyt 
of  Heaven,  and  of  all  good  men,  the  true  glory  of  a  life  oonaeorated  to  tha  wcifin 
of  mankind? 


HOLLAND.      <^ 


The  goyemment  of  the  Netherlands  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  Europe  to 
daasify  its  criminals — separating  those  under  eighteen  years  from  the  older,  by 
phdng  the  former  at  first,  of  both  sexes,  in  a  central  penitentiary  at  Rotterdam, 
and  after  a  trial  of  the  inconvenience  of  associating  the  boys  and  girls  under  the 
nme  roo^  by  removing  the  g^rls  to  a  separate  establishment  at  Amsterdam. 
IC.  Cousin,  in  his  report  on  "  T?ie  stale  of  education  in  Holland  as  regards  schctols 
fir  the  working  dosses  and  for  the  poor"  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  institution  at  Rotterdam  in  1836. 

Prison  and  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at  Rotterdam. 

I  saw  a  charitable  institution  at  Rotterdam,  so  singular  in  its  nature,  and 
where  primary  instruction  forms  so  important  a  part,  tliat  I  must  say  a  few 
words  respecting  it ;  I  mean  the  penitentiary  for  young  boys.  I  shaU  give  i^ 
sufficiently  correct  notion  of  the  excellent  system  upon  which  the  prisons  in 
Holland  are  managed,  by  saying,  that  the  central  prisons  are  divided  into  two 
dssses,  the  one  for  young  people  below  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
other  for  older  persons.  The  central  penitentiary  for  young  persons,  established 
at  Rotterdam,  used  to  receive  young  prisoners  of  both  sexes ;  they  were  rigidly 
separated  from  each  other  in  the  court  yards,  and  in  the  rooms  where  they  got 
their  meals,  and  there  were  distinct  schools  for  each  sex.  In  spite  of  all  these 
precautions,  however,  experience  dcmonstnited  the  necessity  of  separating  them 
entirely,  and  of  having  one  penitentiary  for  boys  and  another  for  girls.  The 
giris  are  at  Amsterdam ;  the  boys  at  Rotterdam.  I  examined  the  last  with  the 
most  minute  attention. 

The  object  which  they  have  in  view  in  those  places  is  not  only  to  make  the 

Song  people  submissive  and  correct  in  their  conduct  during  the  time  of  thei^ 
prisonment,  but  to  improve  them.  The  imprisonment  itself^  and  the  severity 
of  the  discipline,  constitute  the  just  punishment  for  the  offense ;  for  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  punishment.  But  the  chastisement  would  not  be 
adi^>ted  to  its  proper  end,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  criminal,  and  every 
possible  care  is  ti^en  that  the  prison  should  deserve  the  title  of  a  penitentiary. 
They  work  upon  the  young  offenders  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  prison  dis- 
d^ine;  1st,  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  order  to  g^ve  them 
notions  of  order  and  of  submission  to  authority ;  and  2dly,  by  the  labor  they 
have  to  go  through,  for  which  purpose  there  are  workshops  of  different  kinds. 
The  system  of  the  house  is  military ;  all  the  officers  are  dressed  in  uniform, 
and  preserve  a  grave  and  decent  deportment,  which  of  itself  is  an  excellent  lea- 
ion.  The  diet  is  wholesome,  but  very  coarse ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  There  is 
not  a  separate  cell  for  each  prisoner,  but  the  dormitories  have  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  beds,  which  are  all  hammocks,  and  every  thing  was  clean  and  conven- 
iently arranged. 

The  school  consists  of  about  sixty  young  prisoners,  all  dressed  alike  in  coarse 
but  dean  linen  jackets  and  trousers.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  progress 
whkh  their  copy  books  showed  they  had  made,  and  frequently  in  a  very  short 
tfane;  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  their  singring.  We  must,  however, 
leoolloct  that  it  was  not  in  intelligence  these  youths  were  wanting.  The  mas- 
tar  is  a  young  man,  with  a  grave  and  mild  manner,  who  seems  hke  the  &ther 
of  his  pupils.  It  had  been  proposed  to  give  him  one  of  the  jailers  as  an  assist- 
ant to  keep  order ;  this  he  declined,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  it  would  look  as 
If  he  was  afraid ;  and  so  ho  manages  the  whole  school  hiniselC    He  devotes  hfii 
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whole  life  to  this  sacred  duty :  he  Icdowb  every  one  of  his  pupils  individuallj, 
and  endeavors  to  gain  their  confidence.  lie  docs  not  lose  sight  of  them  even 
after  they  have  left  the  house,  but  continues  to  look  after  them ;  they  get  situa- 
tions upon  his  recommendation,  and  he  keeps  up  a  reguhur  correspondence  isith 
every  one  of  them.  But  such  a  system  would  be  impossible,  if  the  pu})ils  were 
not  limited  to  a  small  number;  were  not  this  the  case,  all  that  one  man  could 
do  would  be  to  instruct  them  as  well  as  he  could,  so  long  as  they  remained 
under  his  immediate  care ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  them 
in  their  ftiture  career.  I^  in  such  an  cstablisliment,  the  number  of  prisoners  be 
cionsiderable,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  separated,  and  committed,  in  divisions 
of  fifty  or  sixty  at  most,  to  the  care  of  one  muster,  who  should  be  specially 
charged,  not  only  with  the  duty  of  instructing  them,  but  with  their  education, 
and  who  should  be  not  only  responsible  for  them  at  the  time,  but  sboukl 
continue  to  watch  over  them  afterward. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  this  central  prison  for  boys,  the  only  one  in  aD 
Holland,  did  not  then  contain  more  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  prisoners;  so 
that,  adding  seventy,  who  were  expected  from  a  depot  at  Leyden,  there  were, 
at  most,  only  150,*  out  of  a  population  of  2,500,000 1     To  find  a  solution  of  tluB 
phenomenon,   I  had  only  to  reflect  upon  the  excellent  schools  I  had  ere^ 
where  met  with.     The  cliarges  upon  tlie  towns  for  the  support  of  the  scbooli 
produce  then  this  result,  that  there  arc  fewer  offenses  and  fewer  crimes ;  and 
consequently  less  to  (fay  for  police,  and  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crime.     In  Rotterdam,  a  commercial  town,  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitant^  filled 
with  merchandize,  and  where  the  numl)er  of  canals  and  bridges  aflbrd  great 
facilitii.4  to  depredators,  robberies  are  rare,  and  burglaries,  accompanied  by  acu 
of  violence,  so  much  so,  that  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  us,  assured  me 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  mention  any.     It  is  with  grief  that  I 
contemplate  the  mistaken  zeal,  the  illogical  reasoning  of  certain  plulauthropiflt% 
and  even  of  certain  governments,  who  bestow  so  much  pains  upon  prisons,  and 
neglect  schools :  they  allow  crime  to  spring  up  and  vicious  habits  to  take  roo^ 
by  the  utter  neglect  of  all  moral  truiuing  and  of  all  education  in  children ;  and 
when  crime  is  grown  and  is  strong,  and  full  of  life,  they  attempt  to  cope  with 
it ;  they  try  to  subdue  it  by  the  terror  of  pimishment,  or  to  mitigate  it,  in  some 
degree,  by  gentleness  and  kindness.     AiW  having  exhausted  all  their  resouroei^ 
both  of  thought  and  of  money,  they  are  astonished  to  find  that  their  efforts  are 
vain ;  and  why,  because  all  they  do  is  in  direct  opposition  to  common  sense. 
To  correct  is  very  important,  but  to  prevent  is  far  more  so.     Tlio  seeds  of  m<h 
rality  and  of  piety  must  be  early  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  found  agtiin  and  bo  made  to  shoot  forth  m  the  breast  of  the  man, 
wliom  adverse  circumsUmccs  may  liavo  brought  under  the  avenging  hand  oftlie 
law.     To  educate  the  (K^ople  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  good  prison  dis- 
cipline.    It  Ls  not  the  purpose  of  a  penitentiary  to  change  monsters  into  men; 
but  to  revive  in  the  bre^ists  of  those  who  have  gone  astray,  the  principles  which 
were  taught  and  inculcated  to  them  in  their  youth,  and  whidi  tliey  acknowl- 
edged and  carried  into  practice  in  former  days,  in  the  schools  of  their  in&ncyi 
before  pa^ssion  and  wrctcliedness,  and  bad  example,  and  the  evil  chances  of  life 
had  hurried  them  away  from  tlie  paths  of  rectitude.     To  correct,  we  must  ex- 
cite remorse,  and  awaken  the  voice  of  conscience ;  but  how  can  we  recall  a 
sound  that  had  never  been  heard?  how  are  wo  to  revive  a  language  that  had 
never  been  tjiught  ?    If  to  demonstrate,  presupposes  principles  already  agreed 
upon,  if  we  are  to  correct,  we  must  also  presuppose  an  admitted  rule;  some 
feeling  of  obligation  and  of  duty ;   a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  which, 
though  forgotten,  has  not  been  rooted  out ;  some  pre-existent  virtuous  habiti^ 
which  are  to  be  brought  back  by  judicious  treatment,  and  bo  made  to  triumph 
over  tlioso  more  recently  acquired,  which  had  sliut  out  the  earlier  and  better 
feelings.    I  approve  ofj  nay,  I  bless  with  my  whole  heart,  every  kind  of  peniteih 
tiary ;  but  I  consider  that  they  must  forever  remain  almost  fhiitlcss,  unless  their 
power  to  reclaim  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  effect  of  schools  for  the  people  univs^ 
sally  established,  attendance  upon  which  is  obligatory,  and  where  instruction  il 
considered  as  only  one  of  the  means  of  e<lucation. 

*  Many  of  \heye.  )u^«i\\\e  nt(ef\(\tT«N««i«Tiv«T«  va^abondm  whomibe  tribunals  do  iiolh» 
ftate  to  comma  to  \mvon,  V>«c«viae  VVi^^  >uvo'n  \Xv«  ^vvtAV^Ai^vvVl^bQatowed  oo  their  mofd 
education  in  the  pemlcniiei'y . 


AGRICULTURAL  REFORM  SCHOOL 

RUY88ELEDE,  BELGIUBC. 


The  following  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  in- 
■titutions  of  Belgium,  is  mainly  a  translation  from  a  Report*  by  M. 
Ducpetiaux,  Inspector  General  of  Prisons  and  Chsuitable  Institutions,  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  on  Agricultural  Colonies,  Rural  Schools,  and 
Schools  of  Reform,  for  indigent,  vagrant  and  mendicant  children  and 
youth,  in  1851. 

1.  Purpote  of  the  Reform  Schools;  preliminary  measures;  basis  oforgani- 
mtUion. 

The  attention  of  govemmont  has  Ions  been  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  poor 
^poath,  beggars,  and  yagrants,  who  are  sheltered  in  the  alms-hooses  and  imprisoned 
Dj  the  coarts.  From  the  misfortunes  which  have  of  late  years  fallen  upon  the 
popolation  both  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  number  of  these  children  and 
jooth  has  rapidly  increased.  According  to  a  return  made  in  1848,  this  increase, 
for  the  three  years  preceding,  was  as  follows : 

Toim  BBstmuED.  I84S.  1848.  I8fT.  totau 

In  prisons, 2,575        5,886        9,352        17,813 

In  afana-houses, 1,823        2,914        3,697  •       8,434 

Total, 4,398        8,800       13,049        26,247 

TtaUy  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  26,247  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes 
wore  registered  as  admitted  into  the  prisons  and  alms-houses.  There  are  an- 
donbtedly  repetitions  in  this  number ;  the  same  children  are  recorded  twice,  thrice, 
or  even  oftener,  on  the  same  register.  But  on  the  other  hand  this  estimate  did 
Bot  include  children  admitted  into  prisons  with  their  parents ;  numbering,  during 
die  same  period,  some  thousands. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  besides,  that  the  principal  alms-houses,  being  entirely  filled 
during  the  crisis  of  distress,  were  obliged  to  limit  or  even  to  suspend  admission. 
Hence  a  great  part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  imprisoned.  Shut  out  fh>m  the 
■hiis-houses,  many  of  these  unfortunate  people,  to  escape  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
dosth,  asked  admission  into  the  prisons,  and  even  committed  small  misdemeanors 
in  crder  to  gain  the  right  of  such  admission. 

So  wretched  a  spectacle  has  shown  the  necessity  of  energetic  messures  to  oppose 
A  barrier  to  this  invasion  of  poverty,  and  to  snatch  this  mass  of  unfortunate  youth 
horn  influences  which,  by  perpetuating  their  degradation  and  their  misery,  expose 
■ooiety  to  incessant  perils  and  increasing  expense. 

The  department  of  justice  prepared  a  plan,  chiefly  with  this  design,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  special  reform  schools,  for  poor  youth,  b^gars,  and  vagrants  of  both 
•exes.  This  plan  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  Nov.  17, 
1846 ;  and  was  thoroughly  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  central  section,  {section 
««iifraZe,)  which  repoilied  on  it.  May  6,  1847.  The  government  prepared  a  new 
plan,  based  on  this  report,  which  it  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 

*  Colonies  Agxieolef ,  EcoIm  Rarales  et  Eeoles  de  Reforme  poor  les  indlfents,  les  mendiants 
St  las  vagabonds,  et  spfcialement  pour  les  enfants  des  deux  sexes,  en  Sainse,  en  AUemsgns, 
SBi  fhtnee,  en  Anfleterre,  dans  les  Pays>Baa  et  en  Belfiqae.    Ri^port  address^  a  M.  Teseli, 
mnistre  de  la  Justice,  par  M.  Dacpetianx,  loapeettur  G€n€nl  d«a  ^nc^sona^  ^ft,  %rKS!i&SA« 
UIL 
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Feb.  28/1848.    Thus  hftving  been  thoroaghly  disciUBcd  by  both  Chamben, 
pMBod  into  a  law  concerning  almi-houses  and  reform  schoolfl,  April  3, 1848. 

Tlie  fifth  article  of  that  law  enacts  that  the  regular  alms-houses  shall  be  used  a- 
dusivdy  for  the  reception  of  adult  paupers,  be^ars,  aod  vagrants.  That  the  goir- 
emment  shall  erect  special  establishments  tor  young  paupers,  beggars,  and 
Tagrants  of  both  sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Thvso  establishments  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  employ  the  bo3rB,  ■■  much  as 
possible,  in  agriculture,  and  to  instruct  them  in  such  labor  as  may  be  profitably 
practiced  in  the  fields.  The  two  sexes  shall  always  be  placed  in  distinot  and  sepir 
rate  establishments. 

Hy  article  7,  the  expense  of  support  to  be  paid  by  the  communes  for  the  youth 
admitted  into  these  establishments  is  never  to  exceed,  for  the  communes  of  cadi 
pr«)vincc,  the  expense  of  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms-houses  of  each  provinoe. 

The  organization,  management,  and  discipline  of  these  establishments  are  de- 
termined by  royal  decrees,  which  are  not  to  issue  without  hearing  the  permanent 
deputations  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Six  hundred  tliousaud  francs  (about  $120,000)  is  appropriated  for  the  land  ad 
buildings  for  these  establishments,  and  for  fittings,  furniture,  and  other  neoesMiy 
expcnsi's. 

The  government  b  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  of  all  aotidB 
under  the  above  law,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  institutions  established  in  oonfci^ 
mity  with  it. 

Government  engaged  actively  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  3d  of  Aprfl| 
1 S4S.  The  necessjiry  preparatory  investigations  and  operations  occupied  a  poitiaa 
of  that  year ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1849,  a  royal  decree  ordered  the  establish- 
ment of  two  reform  schools  in  the  commune  of  Kuysselede,  (West  Flandenp 
one  to  receive  500  boys,  and  the  other  for  400  girls  and  young  children  of  tnm 
two  to  seven  years  old. 

Separate  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  these  two  institutions,  so  as  strictly  to  pie- 
serve  the  separati(»n  of  the  sexes.  These,  however, 'are  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  a  common  direction,  to  combine  their  labor  economically,  and  to  render 
certain  mutual  services,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  management  and  house- 
keeping. 

The  former  of  these  establitthmcnts  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  organized ; 
it  will  soon  be  able  to  receive  its  entire  complement.  The  erection  of  the  eeeond 
depends  at  present  upon  the  extension  of  the  estate,  of  which  we  shall  have  oocft- 
don  to  speak  bel()W. 

2.  General  arrangement  of  the  agricultural  reform  9ehool  for  hayt. 

This  establishment  occupies  the  premises  of  a  sugar-house  erected  some  yean 
innce,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  the  beginning  of  1849, 
and  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  for  its  present  use.  The  &rm  which  belonged 
with  them  has  been  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  bring  it  into  convenient  business  oooi- 
munioatJon  with  an  estate  of  some  200  hectares,  (about  500  acres ;)  a  road  Ym 
been  built  to  open  a  direct  communication  with  the  canal,  and  with  the  railroad 
from  <Tand  to  Bruges ;  the  transhipment  and  transport  of  manure  has  been  fiiciH- 
tated  by  the  construction  of  a  wharf  and  of  a  large  cistern  at  the  edge  of  the  canal ; 
lastly,  a  steam-engine  of  five  horse  power  has  been  erected  for  milling  grain,  tait- 
ing  water,  heating  the  main  building,  and  cooking  for  the  workmen  and  cattle; 
arrangcmentB  art*  in  progress  for  connecting  with  it  an  elevator,  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine, a  straw-cutter,  a  turnip-cutter,  &o.  All  these  machines  will  economic 
labor,  and  will  enable  the  managers  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage  the  stfengtk 
and  skill  of  the  laborers,  instead  of  employing  them  in  turning  wheda  and  te 
other  purely  mechanical  and  monotonous  labor. 

3.  Arrangement  of  the  buildings  of  the  Bchool  and  farm. 

The  buildings  of  the  reform  school  are  regularly  arranged,  and  may  be  oonrid- 
cred  under  two  heads,  viz.,  the  school  proper,  and  the  fiinn. 

1.  The  school  comprehends  all  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  oflScea  the  opeilh 
tions,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  officers ;  which  occupy  the  two  winga  towud 
the  road.  The  central  building  contains,  in  the  lower  story,  the  dining-room  cf 
the  pupils,  furnished  with  tables  seating  500  children,  two  schdbl-rooms,  the  prinei- 
pal  offioo  for  bnainew  and  the  diningr-room  of  the  ofiicera ;  in  the  aeoood  tfUftf^ 
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fBiir  large  dormitories,  each  furnished  with  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  oots,  a  ra- 
perintendent's  chamber,  and  waflh-stands  for  the  pupila.  In  the  garret  is  a  large 
raerToir  filled  by  the  steam-engine,  which  distributes  water  to  all  parts  of  the  ea- 
tri^llshment.     The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  warmed  by  a  furnace. 

To  the  right  of  the  central  building,  facing  from  the  road,  are  the  kitchen  of  the 
pnpils,  the  bakery,  the  steam-engine  with  its  appurtenances,  the  pantry  and  the 
•tore-rooms  ;  to  the  lefl,  the  kitchen  of  the  officers,  a  plunge-bath  or  swimming- 
twth,  baths,  a  fire-pump,  and  in  the  second  story,  the  infirmar}'  of  the  pupils  with 
ita  dependencies.  Lastly,  the  play-ground  of  the  pupils  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  building  of  one  story,  over  which  are  ample  granaries  ;  in  this  building  are 
the  workshops,  the  forge,  carpenter's  shop,  spinning  and  weaving  rooms,  the  tailor^s, 
•hoemaker's  and  straw-weaver's  shops,  <&;c.,  as  well  as  a  temporary  wash-house,  to 
aerve  until  the  completion  of  the  girls'  school.  The  chapel  stands  at  one  comer  ; 
it  ia  built  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  elegant ;  and  near  it,  as  in  the  reform  school 
at  Mettray,  is  a  small  cell  for  such  young  beggars  and  vagrants  as  are  sent  to  the 
•ohool  for  punishment,  and  for  the  pupils  in  such  aggravated  or  exceptional  cases 
aa  require  such  quarantine  or  discipline. 

2.  The  &rm  buildings,  standing  near  the  school,  comprehend  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  farmer  and  the  fEU'm  laborers,  stables  for  from  80  to  100  head  of  cattle,  a 
dwry,  two  stables  for  12  horses,  two  piggeries,  a  sheep-fold,  a  poultry-yard,  two 
covered  receptacles  for  manure,  a  roomy  barn,  and  a  large  carriage  house  for 
Tehides  and  fanning  tools,  over  which  are  lofls  for  hay.  A  watering  place  for  the 
oattle,  and  large  cisterns  for  liquid  manure  and  for  drainings  complete  these  ar- 
langementB  ;  which  on  the  whole  and  in  detail,  furnish  a  r^  model  farm. 

All  the  buildings  which  we  have  enumerated,  together  with  the  two  court-yards 
of  the  school  and  the  enclosure  around  which  stand  the  mills  and  wood-houses, 
form  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram,  of  135  metres  long,  and  200  wide,  (about 
450  feet  by  650.) 

4.  Extent  and  division  of  the  estate. 

The  property  of  Ruysselede  contains  126  hectares,  89  ares,  10  centiares,  (about 
320  acres ;)  it  forms  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the  vertex  to  the  northwest  and 
the  base  to  the  southeast.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  new  road  laid  out  by 
the  establishment,  and  on  the  others  by  public  roads,  so  that  it  is  quite  separated 
from  the  estates  adjoining.  It  is  divided  into  squares,  chcss-board-in>ise,  generally 
oontaining  from  1  to  3  hectares  (2^  to  7^  acres)  each,  and  separated  by  rows  and 
ftTenues  of  larch,  fir,  and  wild  cherry,  wliich  last  serve  for  cart-paths,  &o.  The 
■oil  is  a  gray  sand,  without  any  mixture  of  clay,  and  therefore  light,  friable,  and 
eanly  worked.  But  it  also,  to  become  productive,  requires  careful  cultivation,  and 
krge  quantities  of  manure,  especially  liquid  manure.  For  this  reason  the  au- 
ihorities  of  the  school  have  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  jail  (maison  de 
foroe)  at  Gand,  for  the  annual  delivery  of  about  10,000  hectolitres  (about  4,200 
hogsheads)  of  solid  and  liquid  manure. 

5.  Measures  of  organization  ;  decrees  and  instructions. 

The  department  of  justice,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  reform  school,  has 
•Docessively  taken  different  measures  for  Uieir  organization.  The  royal  decree  of 
March  8,  1849,  determines  the  number,  duties,  and  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  ap- 
points a  committee  of  from  three  to  five  members  of  the  legislature  for  the  inspec- 
tkm  and  supervision  of  the  reform  schools.  The  decree  of  May  7,  1849,  com- 
ideted  this  arrangement  by  determining  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

The  continued  imprisonment  by  the  commissioner  of  beggary  and  vagrancy 
etnaing  much  inconvenience,  the  decree  of  February  28, 1850,  ordered  their  im- 
mediate transfer  to  the  reform  schools,  where  they  will  serve  out  their  terms  in 
separate  quarters. 

A  royal  decree  of  the  same  date  with  the  last,  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  December  14,  1848,  for  the  assistance  of  liberated  convicts,  to  young 
paapers,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  at  their  dismissal  from  the  reform  schools.  There 
M  to  be  opened  in  each  of  these  establishments  a  register  of  the  offers  which  may 
be  made  by  farmers  and  other  employers,  to  liire,  on  certain  conditions,  such  of 
flic  pupils  as  may  possess  the  requisite  qualifications. 
*    liie  ministerial  circular  of  Mu-oh  2,  1850,  calls  the  attention  of  public  proaecii- 
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ton  to  the  purpose  of  the  reform  schools,  and  famishes  inTariable  mlei  for  tht 
arraDgement  of  transfers  to,  and  among  them.  Another  droular,  of  the  ame 
date,  sends  similar  instraotions  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 

LMtly,  the  ruyal  decree  of  Jaly  3,  1850,  specifies  the  oonditkma  and  forma  «f 
admission  to  the  reform  schools,  and  of  dismiswon  from  them. 

By  this  decree,  and  by  the  law  of  April  3, 1848,  the  reform  sohocla  are  aapeoial^ 
designed. 

1.  For  young  paupers,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  present  tbemselvea  vol- 
imtarily  for  admission,  with  a  certificate  from  the  municipal  authority  of  their  pbee 
of  settlement,  or  from  the  municipal  authority  of  the  neighborbood  where  thsy 
happen  to  be,  or  where  their  usual  residence  is. 

S.  For  young  paupers  holding  a  certificate  from  the  permanent  depntatkm,  from 
the  governor  of  the  province,  or  from  the  commissary  of  the  district  (arrondissfi 
ment)  in  which  the  place  of  settlement  of  such  paupers,  their  rendenoe,  or  oas«l 
locality,  may  be. 

3.  For  children  and  youth  sentenced  by  the  commissioner  of  beggary  cr 
vagrancy. 

4.  For  children  acquitted  by  him,  but  retained  undor  the  —  penal  code  to  be 
educated,  up  to  a  certain  age,  in  a  house  of  correction. 

5.  For  children  not  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  indented  with  formers,  artisaoi^ 
or  charitable  institutions. 

6.  Numbers  ;  entries^  ^e. 

The  first  pupils  entered  in  March,  1849,  shortly  af^er  the  purchase  of  the  pra|K 
erty  and  the  commencement  of  the  preparatory  work.  There  were  admitted  at  first 
19  children  from  the  alms-house  of  Bruges,  then  15  from  that  of  Combre ;  a  fitde 
after  these  were  admitted  ()3  young  beggars  and  vagrants  acquitted  by  the  courts  as 
having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  under  the  66th  article  of  the  pml 
code,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  juvenile  penitentiary  of  Saint  Hubert,  for  wint 
of  any  proper  receptacle.  These,  with  24  received  singly  daring  the  same  time, 
make  a  total  of  131  pupils  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1850. 

From  that  time  to  January  1st,  1851,  the  number  has  been  as  in  the  fiJlowing 
table: 

Acquitted  by  the  courts,  but  detuned  by  law  in  a  house  of  oonrectioiiy  ...    98 

Sentenced  on  application  of  commuhes, 156 

Sent  by  benevolent  institutions, S 

Total, 251 

Young  paupers  entering  the  reform  schools  voluntarily,  are  kept  for  at  least  six 
months  Uie  first  time ;  and  for  at  least  one  year,  if  they  have  been  in  the  sdiool 
before,  or  if  they  have  before  been  inmates  c^  an  alms-house.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  settlement,  their  fomily,  or  any  respoDS- 
ble  person,  may  claim  their  dismission,  upon  engaging  to  provide  for  their  edooa- 
tion,  apprenticeship,  and  support  Demands  for  such  purpose  are  to  be  addressed 
to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  council  of  the  province  to  which  soch  popfli 
belong  ;  directly,  if  made  by  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  settlement ;  if  b}*thdr 
fomily,  or  by  strangers,  then  through  the  civil  authority  which  would  have  juris- 
diction in  tlie  case.  The  deputation  determines  upon  the  security  offered,  and  an- 
thorizes  or  refuses  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils.  In  the  absence  of  any  claims  made 
as  above,  the  deputation,  after  consultation  with  the  inspecting  committee  and  with 
the  director  of  the  schools,  may  authorize  the  dismissal  of  the  pupil,  provided  he 
is  in  a  condition  to  earn  his  own  living.  The  dismissal  of  children  and  youth  sen- 
tenced by  the  commissioner  of  beggary  or  of  vagrancy,  is  ordered  by  the  govw- 
nor  of  the  province  in  which  is  their  place  of  settlement,  or  if  that  can  not  bs 
found,  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

Such  dismission  always  depends  on  these  conditions,  viz. :  that  the  pupil  ha 
remained  at  least  two  years  in  the  reform  school,  if  sent  there  for  the  first  time; 
and  at  least  four  years,  if  he  is  an  old  offender ;  and,  that  he  is  in  a  oonditkm  lo 
earn  his  own  living,  or  at  least  is  claimed  by  the  civil  authority  of  hia  place  of  sil- 
tlement,  by  his  fiimily,  or  by  some  responsible  person,  under  a  guaranty  that  ha 
ahall  not  return  to  b^ging  or  vagrancy,  and  that  heshaU  be  (onuahed  either  with 
work  or  with  aufficient  aaj^xirt    The  acceptance  or  refoaal  of  Hum  gnanii^  ii 
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Mt  to  the  goyernor  and  to  the  miniater  of  iiutioe,  respeotively.  The  minister  or 
the  governor  may  always  authorize  a  dismiasal  before  the  time  fixed,  if  their  be 
special  reasons  for  it.  Before  such  authorization,  however,  the  minister  or  gomr- 
Bor  is  to  advise  with  the  committee  of  inspection,  the  director  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  civil  authority  of  the  place  of  settlement  of  the  pupil. 

The  time  of  dismission  of  children  acquitted  by  the  commissioner  of  beggary 
and  vagrancy,  is  determined  by  the  sentence  under  which  they  are  placed  in  the 
aohool. 

There  are  even  children  in  these  establishments,  under  the  decree  of  September 
29,  1848,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  rendered  necessary,  by  their  bad  conduct  or 
otherwise,  to  imprison  them  again.  The  authorities  of  the  reform  schools,  in  snoh 
,  are  to  suggest  such  arrangements  as  the  circumstances  shall  indicate. 

The  pupils  at  leaving  the  schools,  are  informed  by  the  director  what  oonseqaen- 
will  follow  their  recommitment  to  the  school. 

The  committee  of  inspection  of  the  reform  schools  returns  to  the  minister  of 
justice,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  a  list  of  those  pupils  whose  ierm  has  passed 
the  limits  fixed  above,  with  the  reasons  of  such  prolongation.  The  minister,  if 
proper,  then  orders  their  dismission.  The  committee  also  returns  annually  to  the 
minister  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  pupils  who  have  arrived  at  their  eighteenth 
year,  with  any  opinions  or  advice  in  the  premises. 

Among  the  18  pupils  who  Icfl  in  1850,  there  are, 

2  who  ran  away,  one  eight  days  after  entering,  and  the  other  after  a  stay  of 
about  three  monthis. '  The  conduct  of  this  last  had  been  satisfactory,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  take  pleasure  in  the  care  bestowed  on  hi^i.  One  Sunday  he  received  a 
▼iait  from  his  parents,  and  the  next  day  he  disappeared.  He  has  not  been  dis- 
OOTered  up  to  the  present  time,  although  active  search  was  made  ;  2  who  were 
aent  home  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  as  the  civil  authority  of  their  respective  places 
of  settlement  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  their  final  admission  ;  1 ,  who  was  sent 
to  Uie  alms-house  at  Bruges,  on  account  of  serious  disease.  The  foUowing  shows 
the  length  of  the  abode  of  13  others  in  the  school :  two  for  1  year,  7  months,  15 
days  ;  two  for  1  year,  4  months,  7  days  ;  one  for  1  year,  3  monthis,  3  days ;  two 
for  1  year,  2  months,  16  days  ;  two  for  1  year,  1  month,  20  days  ;  two  for  1  year, 
15  days;  one  for  11  months,  15  days ;  one  for  8  months,  20  days :  the  average 
time  is  1  year,  2^  months. 

At  their  departure,  two  wer€  16  years  old;  seven  were  15  years  old}  two 
were  13  years  old ;  two  were  10  years  old  ;  two  had  been  sentenced  by  the  com- 
miasioner  of  beggary,  and  were  returned  to  their  parents  under  the  guaranty  <^ 
the  local  authority  of  their  communes  ;  the  1 1  othery  belong  to  the  class  of  c^l- 
dren  detained  under  the  66th  article  of  the  penal  code.  They  were  claimed  im- 
mediately upon  the  expiration  of  their  judgment  term,  by  the  communes  of  their 
pboes  of  settlement ;  8  were  taken  by  their  parents,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
iooal  authority  ;  the  other  3  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  committees  of  em- 
ployment (oomit^  de  patronage)  of  Gand,  of  Ninove,  and  of  Audenarde. 

o.  Age  of  the  pupih. 

The  age  of  the  269  pupils,  January  1,  1851,  was  as  fbllows : 

21  aged  less  than  10  years. 
45      "    from         10  to  12  years. 
94      "      "  12  to  14      " 

80      "      "  14  to  16      " 

29      "    over         16  years. 

9.  Civil  and  taeial  condition. 

In  respect  to  their  civil  condition  they  may  be  classed  as  follovrs  i 

28  illegitimate  children. 

42  witnout  father  or  mother. 

43  "       father. 
88         "       mother. 

64  having  both  parents. 
3  foundlings. 
1  abandoned  child. 

Booh  is  the  social  position  of  the  unfortunate  youths ;  most  of  them  depriTed  cf 
fanny  relations ;  and  the  parents  of  those  who  have  them  are,  for  the  moat  part^  to 
be  found  in  the  alms-houses  or  prisons.     40 
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10.  Committee  of  mpervUion, 

The  supervinon  and  inspeoUon  of  the  school  are  entrusted  to  a  oommittee  ol 
three,  by  the  decree  of  March  8,  1849.  These  three  gentlemen,  who  have  oob- 
thbuted  powerfully  from  the  begioning  to  the  success  of  the  school,  by  their  aed 
and  tlieir  efforts,  are  the  Chevalier  E^est  Peers-Ducpetiaux,  Frederic  Van  dff 
Bruggen,  and  Henri  Kervyn,  provincial  inspector  of  primary  instmction  at  Gaud. 

11.  Peroon§  employed^  oalaries,  emoluments. 
These  are, 

Fnuica.         DolUra. 

1  director, 4,000  about  800 

1  chapUin, 1,200  "  340 

1  treasurer, 1,200  "  210 

1  secretary, 600  »'  120 

1  supertiumerary, 

1  physician 600  "  120 

2  teachers, at 600 fr......  1,200  »'  240 

1  chief  overseer 600  "  120 

8  overseers,  at  450  fr.,  . .  1,360  •*  270 

1  occasional  overseer,  . .     400  **  80 

1  head  farmer, 600  "  120 


1  gardener, 400  about  80 

1  assistant  gardener, .     900     »       eO 
4  laborers,  for  teams,  ) 

stables,  and  fann>  800     *<     160 

woric,  at  200  fr.,  . .  N 

1  cook, 200     •*      40 

1  miller  and  baker,  ) 

and  1  housekeeper,  >  250     "       60 

both, ^ 

Total,  21  13,700  fr.     12^40 


These  oflicers  receive,  besides  their  salaries,  the  emoluments  specified  in  the 

decree  of  March  8,  1850,  viz. :  board,  lights,  fuel,  washing,  furniture,  and  medioil 
atteudaDce  in  sickness,  except  that  the  director,  who  keeps  hotise  does  not  receive 
board,  washing,  or  furniture.  The  overseers  have,  besides,  a  uniform  valued  at 
50  francs,  (10  dollars,)  and  the  laborers,  each  a  suit  of  clothes  valued  at  20  francs, 
(4  dollars.)  There  are  two  tables  for  the  officers  ;  one  for  the  officers  prop&Ty  pfe- 
sided  over  by  the  chaplain,  the  other  for  the  farm  laborers,  at  the  head  of  which 
ia  the  farmer.  All  those  employed,  except  the  director,  are  single;  a  oondition 
rendered  necessary  by  the  arrangements  of  the  establishment,  and  the  impossibility 
of  accommodating  families  in  it.  At  some  future  time  it  wiD  be  proper  to  exam- 
ine the  practicability  of  preparing  some  tenements  for  families.  Having  started  m 
the  present  footing,  {A  partir  du  present  exercice,)  there  will  be  room  for  the  em* 
ployment  of  some  additional  officers,  and  particularly  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  overseers,  proportionable  to  that  in  the  number  of  pupils.  These  overseen 
should  be  chosen,  by  preference,  from  among  practical  mechanics,  and  should  have 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  workshops.  Tlie  remaining  shops  may  be  entrusted, 
as  at  present,  to  the  oversight  of  piud  workmen ;  such  as  those  whom  the  estab- 
lishment has  already  engaged  as  a  locksmith  and  blacksmith,  a  machinist  and 
fireman  for  the  steam-engine,  a  wheel-wright,  &o. 

The  officers,  before  receiving  a  definite  nomination  or  engagement,  are  taken  on 
trial,  and  undergo  a  sort  of  noviciate,  which  test  their  zeal  and  their  aptitude. 
This  plan  has  succeeded  perfectly. 

12.  Plan  for  erecting  school  of  foremen. 

During  the  investigations  pending  the  establishment  of  the  reform  school,  it  had 
been  suggested  to  connect  with  it  a  special  school  for  foremen,  like  that  of  Mettny 
and  at  the  Rauhe-Haus  at  Hamburg ;  but  it  was  abandoned  as  difficult,  oompl^ 
cated,  and  expensive.  But  although  it  has  not  been  thought  practicable  to  gather 
from  elsewhere  the  material  for  a  seminary  of  capable  and  faithful  workmen,  it  ha 
been  understood  that  the  institution  would  endeavor  to  educate  within  itself  sodl 
subordinate  agents  as  it  might  require.  This  furnishes  an  opening  to  thoae  pupik 
who  may  be  distinguished  by  good  conduct  or  capacity ;  and  already,  after  scarcdy 
eighteen  months  of  operations,  there  took  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  the  formal  emancipation  of  one  of  them,  a  young  man  of  activity  and  hiteffi- 
gence,  and  quick  at  all  kinds  of  work,  who  has  taken  his  place  among  the  labor- 
ers upon  the  farm.  Otliers  will  surely  follow  his  example,  and  under  its  ttimolaf 
will  be  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  serving  such  an  establishment  where  they  have 
found  (so  to  speak)  a  new  existence,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  ultimate  auoceii. 

13.  General  dietetics. 

The  diet  of  the  pupils  has  been  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  i^(ri- 
cultural  laborers.     It  is  simple  but  abundant ;  plain,  but  healthfuL 

14.  Provisions. 

The  food  is  furnished  according  to  a  bill  of  fare  at  the  average  expense,  accord- 
ing to  the  price  current  of  about  21  centimes  (4  cents)  a  day  fm  each  pnpiL  This 
expense  is  certainly  less  than  in  any  other  similar  sstabliidmient,  in  this  or  ny 
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odier  ooantry.  llie  papils  nevertheleM  have  meat  twice  a  week  ;  for  which  pur- 
pOM  hogs  are  killed  on  the  fiu*m,  and  their  flesh  aerred  ap  alternately  with  beeC 
The  br^id  ia  rye,  unbolted.  The  grain,  potatoes,  legumes,  milk,  and  butter,  are 
the  productions  of  the  establishment,  which  diminish  the  amount  of  actual  expen- 
diture. With  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  present  cultivation,  these 
eropa  will  increase,  and  ultimately,  when  there  shall  be  as  much  land  under  culti- 
Tation  as  will  be  required  by  the  full  number  of  pupils,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
establishment  will  itself  furnish  all  the  essentials  for  its  own  consumption. 

15.  Clothing. 

Each  pupil  receives  at  entering  the  following  articles :  5  shirts,  2  pair  panta- 
loons, 2  pair  working  pantaloons,  1  vest,  2  blouses,  2  neck  cloths,  2  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, 1  belt,  1  cap,  1  straw  hat,  2  pair  understock  ings,  1  pair  shoes,  2  pair 
wooden  dioee,  (sabots,)  2  towels,  1  comb,  and  2  brushes,  (1  for  clothes,  1  for  shoes.) 
The  expense  of  this  wardrobe  does  not  exceed  from  32  to  35  francs,  ($6.50  to 
$7.00,)  according  to  size.  Most  uf  these  articles  have  hitherto  been  furnished 
from  the  workshops  in  the  jail  of  Gand ;  but  as  soon  as  the  workshops  of  the 
reform  school  are  organized,  it  will  make  and  finish,  as  far  as  posmble,  all  the  ne- 
cessary clothing  and  bedding  for  its  inmates.  The  tailors*  and  menders'  shop  is 
already  in  operation  ;  even  the  youngest  of  the  children  make  straw  hats ;  the 
•pinning  and  weaving  shops  are  begun,  and  will  be  in  action  before  the  end  of  the 
^nnnter.  The  shoemakers'  shop  is  in  a  like  state  of  forwardness.  The  only  diffi- 
ealty  is  in  finding  foremen  capable  of  directing  the  young  operatives ;  but  the 
■Otivity  of  the  director  will  undoubtedly  soon  remedy  it. 

16.  Sleeping  arrangements. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  a  press  for  clothing ;  the  bedding  consists  of  a 
■trAw  mattress,  a  pillow,  a  pair  of  linen  sheets,  and  one,  two,  or  three  cotton  oover- 
Hda,  according  to  the  season.  The  bedsteads,  which  are  manufactured  at  the  jail 
of  Gand,  cost  only  22  to  23  francs  ($4.50  to  $4.75)  each,  including  the  press, 
which  is  also  of  iron.  They  are  arranged  in  four  rows  in  the  dormitories.  These 
are  lighted  all  night,  and  besides  that,  the  overseer  can  see  from  his  chamber,  at  a 
j^ance,  all  that  passes  ;  a  night  watch  has  been  organized.  An  overseer,  attended 
by  two  pupils,  passes  through  all  the  premises,  and  especially  through  the  dormi- 
tories, to  see  that  all  is  in  good  order. 

17.  Fire  and  light. 

These  are  put  upon  the  most  economical  footing.  The  entire  first  story  of  the 
central  building,  including  the  eating  room  and  the  schools,  is  wtffmed  by  the 
•team-engine.  Lamps  are  used  for  lights,  and  the  colewort  (colza)  cultivated  on 
the  farm  furnishes  part  of  the  oil.  The  temporary  wash-room  is  managed  by  pupils, 
in  anticipation  of  the  organization  of  the  school  for  girls,  who  will  take  charge  of 
the  washing  and  laundry  departments  of  both  estabUshments. 

18.  Health. 

The  healthy  condition  of  the  school  gives  a  testimony  in  finvor  of  the  regimen  in- 
troduced. Memy  of  the  children,  at  their  entrance,  were  infected  with  diseases 
more  or  less  severe,  with  rickets  or  scrofula.  But  both  diseases  and  symptoms 
have  rapidly  disappeared  before  pure  air,  field  labor,  and  regular  living.  This  is  so 
tme,  that  it  is  easy  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  by  their  appearance  pupils  lately  ad- 
mitted fh>m  those  who  have  been  inmates  for  a  longer  time.  The  latter  are  gener- 
ally strong  and  active ;  they  are  rosy,  and  their  whole  appearance  denotes  health. 

In  1849  no  infirmary  was  opened  ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  case  of  distinct  disease, 
and  consequently  no  death ;  and  the  medical  department,  including  the  visits  of  the 
iniroecting  physician,  cost  only  95fr.,  34c.,  (about  $20.00.) 

In  1850,  from  a  number  of  pupils  averaging  171,  there  were  only  12  admissions 
to  the  infirmary.  The  number  of  days  under  treatment  was  72,  giving  an  aver- 
age of  6  days  to  each  patient.  The  whole  expense  for  drugs  and  materia  medica 
o(  all  kinds,  both  for  the  pupils  and  for  such  laborers  as  were  hurt  or  bruized  dur- 
ing the  building,  was  only  48f^.  94c.,  (about  $10.00.)  There  was  no  death. 
Children  sick  with  severe  or  incurable  diseases,  and  consequently  unfit  for  all 
labor,  are  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  alms-house  at  Bruges,  by  an  arrangement 
made  with  that  institution.  The  reform  school  pays  for  their  support  and  treat- 
ment at  the  rate  of  50  centimes  (about  10  cents)  a  day  each. 

19.  Moral  training. 

The  moral  training  has  been  the  object  of  more  paternal  care,  if  possible,  than 
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the  phynoal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  poor  ohOdren  sent  to  the  rdbm 
school  needed  food  for  the  soul,  no  leas  than  U)t  the  body ;  that  it  was  designed 
not  only  to  snatoh  them  from  misery,  disease,  and  death,  but  to  change  their 
habits,  to  correct  their  rioes,  to  teach  them  their  duties,  to  reUere  them  of  their 
almost  hereditary  degradation,  and  to  elerate  them  in  their  own  estimation,  ai 
well  as  in  that  of  society.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  aa 
entirely  new  organisation,  and  the  embarrassments  oeoasioDed  by  bnilding,  fron 
the  first  entrance  of  the  first  pupils  th^  have  been  held  under  a  strict  bat  kindly 
supervision ;  and  up  to  this  time  there  has  occurred  no  act  of  insnbordinaliaa  of  a 
nature  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  steady  discipline  of  the  establishment. 

20.  Sueceanve  admianon  of  fupiU, 

The  successiTc  admission  <^  pupils,  a  few  at  a  time,  has  contribated  mnoh  Is 
this  result,  by  &cilitating  the  work  of  the  officers :  it  has  also  resulted  in  the  lor- 
mation  of  a  class  in  whidi  the  newly  arrived  paiHU  are  enrolled. 

21.  Claasifieation, 

The  school  is  divided,  at  present,  into  5  divisions  of  from  50  to  60  pupOs  each, 
arranged  as  much  as  possible  according  to  age.  There  is  an  overseer  to  eifih 
division.  Each  division  is  separated  into  two  sections ;  over  each  section  is  a  cap- 
tain (chef)  and  assistant,  (sous-chef,)  selected  by  the  director  from  amooff  sooh 
C»ils  as  distinguish  themselves  for  good  conduct  and  industry.  Each  divisioB 
also  a  trumpet,  (dairon.) 

22.  Exerei9€9  of  the  day. 

The  division  of  time  is  so  regulated  as  to  occupy  every  moment  of  the  pupila,  to 
prevent  fatigue  by  variety  and  frequent  succession  of  exercises,  and  to  prevent 
them  i^m  escaping  supervision.  It  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  so 
and  is  at  presmt  arranged  as  follows,  f<^  summer  and  winter,  Sundays  and 
days: 


1.  Summer, 


[ouas. 

Rise, 
to  5^  Prayers,  wsabing,  (soins  de  pro- 

pretr^O  bed-making,  roU-calL 
'*    M  Ezerciae  and  maneuvres. 
"    6{  Breakfast. 
**    7    Arrangement  of  labor. 

11  Working  hoiin. 

12  Singing  class,  practice  bj  the  band, 
(repetition  pour  la  fanfare.) 

l^  Dinner. 
1    Play. 


l( 


Bouas. 


^  Working  hours. 
6^  Catechism  for  children  not  kavlBf 
received  their  first  comflHurisa 
6)  Supper. 

7|  School  instmctloo. 
8|  Gymnastics. 
9    RoU-eall,  reports. 

Prayers,  bed-time. 

Saturday,  6  to  8,  cleaning  wsih- 
shops,  baths,  Ac 


2.  Winter, 


HOURS. 

6  Rise. 

6  to  ^  Prayers,  washing,  dec.,  bed-mak- 
ing, roll-calL 

^    6|  Singing  class. 

"    7    Breakftst. 

**    7|  Amuigementoflabor 

"  12    Working  hours. 

"  12  Practice  by  the  band,  (repetition 
pour  la  ianiare.) 

«  12|  Dinner. 

"    1    Play. 


I? 

19 


Houms. 
1    to  2 


2 


u 


6    ** 

8 

8i 


II 


Gymnastics  and   mUttsry  muK^ 
cises. 
6}  Working  hours. 
£|  Catechism  for  children  not  hcrlM 
received  their  first  conuBssdoa. 
6    Snpper. 

8   School  instruction. 
8i  RoU-call,  report. 
Prayer,  bedtime. 
Saturday,  1  to  44,  elssalag  wocfci 
Bhop8,haths,  Ac 


3.  Sundays  and  feaat-daye  all  the  year. 


Houas. 


6    to  U  Rise,  prayer,  washing.  Ac. 

H  *'    7{  Clothes  inspection,  bed,  4bc.,  do. 

7j"    8    Breakfast 


8    »» 
81"    9, 
H  "  11 

11 

12 


3  ?>y. 

11 

"  19    Play,  games,  (recreation,  jeuz.) 


MBSS,BerraoD 
Singing  class. 


**  124  Dinner. 
**    2   Play,  games. 


HOuas. 

2   to  4    Catechism  and  rsUgleiM 

tion. 
A   **   e^  Gymnastics,  mllitaiy 

walk. 
6|  "    6    Sapper. 
6    **   8   School  Instmetion. 
8   **   81  Roll^:aU,  report 
81  Prayen%bed4iaa. 
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Tile  results  of  this  ftrrangement  may  be  stated  as  follows : 


HOVB*. 


SiunniMr.    Winttr. 


2 


Labor. 84 

School  instruction, 1} 

MasiCf  yocal  and  instrumental,  1  1 

Oymnastica,  manoBuvres  and  military  exercises , 2^  1 

Meals, 

Play i 

Riaing,  retiring,  washing,  roll-call,  dec., 1 

Sleep, 8 

An  hour's  catechism  for  pupils  not  having  received  their  first 
communion,  which  is  subtracted  from  working  hours.  


23.  Physical  training^  gymnastics^  military  manoBuvres,  and  exercises. 

It  will  be  observed  that  gymnastics,  manGeuyres,  and  military  exercises,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  To  understand 
the  necessity  and  good  effect  of  these  exercises,  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  children  at  their  entrance,  and  the  fa- 
Torable  change  which  appears  in  their  appearance  and  health,  after  staying  some 
tone  in  the  institution.  Rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty 
of  walking,  all  rapidly  disappear  under  the  drill  of  the  manceuvres ;  which  tend  not 
only  to  ooDfirm  the  health  and  to  increase  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  children, 
but  also  to  accustom  them  to  discipline,  to  awaken  their  power  of  attention,  and  to 
fomish  them  an  agreeable  variety  of  employment,  while  preparing  them  for  dif- 
ferent useful  occupations.  The  fatigue  of  these  exercises,  while  not  amounting  to 
exhaustion,  predisposes  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
most  effective  safeguard  against  the  shameful  habits  and  secret  vices  induced  by 
sedentary  life,  which  are  only  too  frequent  in  public  and  educational  institutions, 
bat  which  are  fortunately  being  destroyed  in  the  beginning  at  Ruvsselede, 

Under  the  very  zealous  and  skillful  direction  of  the  director  o(lg3rmnastics,  the 
exercises  are  performed  with  very  remarkable  interest  and  accuracy.  The  school 
battalion  manceuvres  with  almost  as  much  precision  as  the  best  battalions  of  the 
army ;  a  platoon,  armed  with  condemned  carbines,  marches  at  the  head  and 
marks  time  ;  the  bayonet  exercise  and  skirmishing  are  as  good  as  play  to  the 
children ;  and  those  among  them  who  shall  go  into  military  service  will  have 
already  passed  through  all  the  drill  of  the  conscripts. 

24.  School  of  naval  apprentices. 

To  complete  this  department  of  instruction,  of  which  we  presume  no  one  will 
deny  the  utility,  it  is  sought  to  connect  with  the  gymnasium  a  school  of  naval  ap- 
prentices, for  the  war  and  merchant  marine.  Such  an  establishment,  which  the 
minister  of  the  interior  lately  mentioned  as  promising  materially  to  alleviate  the 
distress  in  Flanders,  by  opening  a  new  occupation  to  the  laboring  population, 
might  be  advantageously  and  economically  attached  to  an  existing  institution, 
whose  inmates,  consisting  principally  of  abandoned  children,  Ix^gars,  and  va- 
grants, seem  well  adapted  to  become  sailors.  In  several  pauper  schools  in  Eng- 
umd,  and  recently  in  France  also,  at  the  school  of  Mettray,  there  have  been  es- 
tablished classes  of  naval  apprentices,  several  of  the  graduates  of  which  have  im- 
mediately found  employment  in  the  sea-port  towns.  Imitation  of  this  example 
would  doubtless  produce  a  similar  result.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  sufficient, 
as  at  Mettray  and  at  Norwood,  near  London,  to  add  to  the  gymnastic  apparatus 
the  masts  and  spars  of  a  brig,  with  their  sails  and  rigging,  and  to  procure  the  at- 
tendance of  a  seaman  twice  a  week,  to  direct  the  manoeuvres.  According  to  the 
estimates  which  have  been  made,  the  necessary  apparatus  would  cost  about 
$2,000,  which  would  be  reduced  to  $1,200  or  $1,600  if  it  could  be  procured  at 
second  hand. 

25.  Provision  made  for  iniellectualj  moral^  and  religious  education  as  devel" 
9ped  in  the  following  articles. 

26.  School  organization. 

The  course  of  study,  which  was  only  outlined  in  1849,  has  been  completely  or 
ganized  during  1850.     The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  subdivided 
into  sections.     Over  each  class  is  a  teacher,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  moni- 
ton  chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  for  w^hom  is  arranged  a  special  daily  course, 
to  prepare  them  for  their  business.     Among  these  monitors  are  some  who  exhibit 
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dispositiona  and  skill  quite  remarkable ;  and  who  may  probably  beoome 
gnlshed  initructoni. 

27.  Courte  of  Btvdy. 

The  studies,  pursued  alternately  in  French  and  Flemish,  are  reading,  writing^ 
grammar,  dictation,  intuition,  exercise  of  memory,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written, 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  general  geography,  the  histuy  of  tha 
oountry,  the  rudiments  of  linear  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  muaio.  TUi 
course  can  hereafter  l)e  extended,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  pnpik,  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  knowledge  useful  to  a  workman,  and  which  can  contribute  to  hii 
intellectual,  moral,  and  professional  accomplishment.  At  the  bc^^inning  it  was 
necestiary  to  limit  the  course  to  the  most  elementary  rudiments. 

28.  Method  of  teaching. 

The  method  followed  is  tliat  of  M.  Braiin,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  normal 
■chool  at  Nivellos,  (intuitive  method.)  To  acquaint  the  instructors  of  the  school 
at  Ruysselede  with  this  method,  they  were  sent  for  several  months  to  the  normil 
school  at  Nivelles,  where  they  studied  with  success  the  course  in  methodokigy. 
In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  studies,  these  oflioers  are  thorough  masteit 
of  their  business ;  they  display  both  zeal  and  perseverance  ;  and  from  this  time 
forward  the  schools  at  Ruysselede  will  rank  among  the  first  insUtationaof  tha 
kind  in  the  country. 

21).  Order  of  exerciset.     Winter. 


Wetk  Daya.  Houn,  P. 
/6    to  6| 


Sunday < 


MOMD. 


Toss. 


WSD. 


6i  '• 

7    " 


7 

n 

I  74  "  8 
^6    «  64 

64  " 

7    « 

rg     « 
.64" 

7    " 

•I*  " 

6  " 

64  »' 

7  '♦ 

U4« 


74 

8 


M.    SndCUua(bt(inn«ri.) 

Articulatiousud  writinf. 

Reading. 

Weights  and  measures. 

Dt>.  practically  applied. 

Articulatiou  and  writing. 

Reading. 

Arithmetic,  mental. 

'•  written. 

Articulation  and  writing. 
ReadiufT. 

Reading,  (intuition.) 
Exercises  in  memory. 
Articulation  and  writing. 
Reading. 
Arithmetic,  mental. 

»*  written. 


Thttbs. 


Fhtoay 


Satur. 


Watk  D»7«.  Hoan,  P.  M.    tnd  CUa  (iMganan.) 

^6    to  64  Articulation  and  wrttlB^ 
"  7    Reading. 
'*  74  Weights  and  mcssium 
**  8    Same,  applied. 

64  Articulation  and  wridsfi 

7  Reading. 
74  Arithmetic,  mental 

8  ••  written. 
64  Articulation  and  writlofi 

7  Reading. 
74  Arithmetic,  mental, 

8  "  wriUeo. 


in 


(4 
it 
(i 
II 
U 
U 
It 


Moif. 


Tdss. 


WiD. 


J  6  " 
64" 
7    " 


Watk  DsT*.  Boon,  P.M.    lit Cka (ftuhi—s ) 

'6    to  64  Geography. 
TnnBii      6i  "  7    History  of  the  counlry 
muss.     J    u  7^  Arithmetic,  mental 

74  •*  8  "  written. 

64  Weights  and  measorfs. 
7    Written  application  of  ds. 

Reading.  French. 

Grammar. 

Drawing  from  a  modsL 


FaiDAT 


SATira. 


C6  « 

^7  "  8 

16  "  7 

}7  "  8 


Wark  Daja.  Houn,  P.  M.    1st  CIms  (btfiaatn.) 

!6    to  7    Writing. 
7    "  74  Arithmetic,  mental 
74  "  8  *'  written. 

64  Dictation,  Flemish. 

7  Correction  of  do.,  spelling. 

8  Reading,  Flemish. 
6    *<  64  Dictation,  French. 

7  Correction  of  aboTs. 

8  Reading,  French. 
6A  Explanations  of  forms  of 

letters. 

7  Letters  written  in  blank 
boolc. 

74  Oral  translation. 

8  Writing  phrases  dictated. 

30.  Instruction  in  Singing. 

A  solfeggio  lesson  is  given  eveiy  morning  from  six  to  seven  to  the  seoood  6tam, 
and  one  in  singing  at  the  same  time  to  the  first  claas.  The  method  naed  is  thlt 
of  Galin-Parls-Cheve,  partly  combined  with  the  ordinary  method  by  notes.  Some 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars  are  also  learning  ohur<^  music,  and  can  alnadf 
sing  the  service  of  the  mass. 

§\ .  Instrumental  music  ;  military  band. 

In  March  1850,  a  military  band  was  organized  of  fifteen  instruments  of  oopper, 
(on  the  plan  of  Sax,)  namely :  1  small  bugle  in  e  Jlaty  3  tenor  bugles  in  &,  3  allD 
bugles  in  «,  2  comets  &  piston,  1  small  key  trumpet.  2  cylinder  trumpets,  2  oylin- 
der  trombones,  1  tuba  in  bflat,  1  base  tuba  in  /.  A  master  attends  twice  a  wMk 
from  Brugt«,  and  notwithstanding  that  none  of  the  children  knew  a  single  note,  a 
few  months  since,  he  has  trained  thirty  young  musicians  who  are  equal  to  most  of 
those  of  the  regimental  bands.    The  band  plays  at  exercises,  and  marches  at  the 
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head  of  the  soholan  when  they  walk  in  the  neighborhood  ;  it  amiues  them  on 
Sunday,  and  figures  in  all  the  solemnities  of  the  establishment  There  are, 
besides,  8  trumpets,  which  sound  for  roll-call,  and  fill  the  place  of  bells  in  the 
poblio  offices.  The  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  wind  instruments  wiU 
doubtless  furnish  some  of  them  with  useful  and  lucrative  occupation ;  all  those 
who  are  capable  of  it  will  be  admitted  to  the  musical  corps  of  the  army,  on  their 
dismissal. 

32.  Apparatus  and  furniture  ;  library. 

The  school-rooms  are  spacious,  well  lighted,  and  provided  with  all  the  neoes- 
sary  furniture  and  apparatus ;  desks,  seats,  platforms,  tables,  maps,  weights  and 
measures,  models,  &q.  A  library  of  the  best  books,  moral,  instructive,  and 
amusing,  is  in  process  of  formation  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  pupils. 

33.  mental  acquirements  of  pupils  at  entrance. 

Of  245  pupils,  January  1,  1851,  at  their  entrance  were:  42  knew  how 
to  read  and  write ;  22  knew  the  alphabet ;  181  completely  ignorant.  Those 
ohndren  who  had  acquired  some  degree  of  instruction,  had  received  it  at  the 
■chool  of  the  penitentiary  at  Saint- Hubert ;  those  from  the  alms-house  of  Cambre 
and  Bruges,  were  mostly  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  young  beggars  and  vagrants  who 
entered  the  school  &om  time  to  time. 

34.  Instruction  actually  given  to  the  pupils. 

35.  Religious  department. 

The  want  of  accommodations  and  the  small  number  of  pupils  did  not  allow,  at 
first,  of  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  the  school ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
erect  a  temporary  altar  in  a  sufficiently  large  room,  and  by  the  kindness  of  th« 
curate  of  Ruysselede,  every  Sunday  and  feast-day,  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  com« 
mune  attended  to  say  mass  and  to  give  religious  instruction.  This  temporary  ar- 
rangement  lasted  until  June,  1850.  At  that  time,  the  appointment  of  the  Abbd 
Bruson  to  the  place  of  chaplain,  caused  the  school  as  it  were  to  enter  upon  a 
new  phase  of  existence.  The  all-powerful  influence  of  religion  has  united  with 
that  of  the  discipline  and  supervision,  to  realize  the  work  of  reformation  to  which 
all  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  are  directed.  The  worthy  ecclesiastic  to  whom  has 
been  confided  the  work  of  instructing  these  poor  children,  has  become  their 
friend  and  father ;  they  all  love  and  respect  him.  Constantly  among  them,  he 
■tudies  their  characters,  inquires  their  wants,  and  does  not  spare  good  advice. 

36.  Religious  condition  of  the  children  at  their  entrance  and  after  their  stay 
at  the  school ;  report  of  the  chaplain. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  at  their  entrance,  and  of  the  examination  made 
by  the  chaplain,  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  sent  to  the  reform 
■ohool,  are  ignorant  of  the  essential  truths  of  religion.  Of  245  pupils  present  at 
the  end  of  1850,  142  had,  it  is  true,  received  their  first  communion ;  but  of  thia 
nnmber  only  13  knew  the  whole  catechism,  and  only  1 1  of  these  answered  satis- 
fiEU)torily.  The  others  had  only  begun  the  principal  lessons,  and  had  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten  them.  But  let  us  hear  the  chaplain  himself,  who,  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  inspection  at  the  close  of  1850,  reviews  all  the  relig- 
ions condition  of  the  institution. 

'^  As  to  the  children  who  have  not  partaken  of  their  first  communion,  some  on 
account  of  their  youth,  and  some  on  account  of  the  sadly  neglected  condition  in 
which  they  have  vegetated,  it  would  be  fortunate,  so  far  as  these  last  are  con- 
cerned, if  they  knew  their  prayers  and  the  most  important  religious  truths. 
There  are  among  them  35  from  13  to  16  years  of  age,  of  whom  11  scarcely  know 
their  prayers,  and  12  have  only  begun  to  learn  two  or  three  lessons  in  the  cate- 
chism. All  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days, 
during  which  they  receive  a  short  lesson.  So  £Eur  as  circumstances  permits,  divine 
aervice  is  performed  with  singing  and  music ;  and  when  the  new  chapel  shall  be 
finished,  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  as  in  parish  churches,  the  sol- 
enm  celebration,  by  singing,  of  matins,  high  mass,  vespers  and  benediction.  Pray- 
era  are  said  at  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  before  and  after  meals.  I  think  it 
would  also  be  useful  if  the  teachers  should  see  that  the  recitations  are  begun 
and  ended  with  a  short  prayer,  or  at  least  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  pupils  who  have  not  yet  received  theur  first  oonmiunion,  recite  daily  for  an 
hoar  in  the  catechism.    They  learn  the  letter  of  the  book  simultaneously,  and  the 
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■exifle  if  afterward  explained  to  them.  Every  day  are  added  new  qnestioiiB  and 
Answers,  and  the  former  ones  are  repeated.     Thus  they  make  rapid  progress. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  in  Flemish,  which  is  the  language  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils.  By  uieir  continual  intercourse  with  eac^  other,  thej 
learn  both  French  and  Flemish  rapidly  enough ;  but  as  a  precaution,  and  not  to 
give  any  excuse  for  wrong  doing,  care  is  taken  to  repeat,  to  the  Walloons  espe- 
oially,  in  French,  the  instruction  which  has  already  been  given  in  Flembh. 

I  desire  here  to  express  my  hopes  for  the  future  of  all  these  poor  children,  whom 
a  judicious  charity  has  lifted  from  a  miserable,  ignorant,  and  brutish  degradation. 
The  regularity  of  their  conduct,  the  excellent  spirit  which  animates  uem,  the 
good  order  existing  continually  and  every  where,  the  good  examples  which  they 
ramish  to  one  another,  the  good  habits  which  they  acquire,  the  willing  r^ularity 
with  which  tliey  perform  their  religious  duties,  the  aid,  support,  and  advice  which 
they  continually  receive  from  instructors  interested  in  and  devoted  to  their  work, 
and  above  all  the  excellent  character  of  the  principal  authority  <^  the  school, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  institution,  and  which  is  above  all  praise,  are  not 
only  prasages  of  a  better  future,  and  foundations  for  hope  :  they  give  convincing 
assurances  that  from  the  reform  schools  of  Ruysselede  shall  come  laborious,  h<ND- 
est,  moral,  religious,  and  therefore  happy  men.'' 

08.  Order  and  diacipline. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  set  of  rules,  the  inspector-general  of  charitable  in 
stitu^ons,  who  has  special  supervision  of  the  organization  of  reform  schools,  in 
conjunction  with  the  committee  of  supervision  and  inspection,  and  the  director,  hat 
made  the  necessary  regulations  to  insure  the  discipline  ana  good  order  of  the 
establishment. 

39.  Moral  accountability. 

A  system  of  moral  accountability  has  been  established  upon  a  basis  at  on(»  sim- 
ple and  complete.  For  each  pupil  there  is  a  file  of  papers,  in  which  are  preserved 
the  examination  at  his  entrance,  the  statement  of  his  condition  before  enU'suce, 
his  conduct  and  progress  during  his  stay,  his  condition  at  leaving  and  afterwards. 
This  file  contains  also  other  documents  concerning  the  pupil ;  judgments,  certifi- 
cates, letU.>rs,  and  all  information  which  may  inform  the  authority'  of  the  school  as 
to  his  standing  and  as  to  the  results  of  his  education  in  the  reform  school.  These 
papers  will  furnish  invaluable  information  for  the  exercise  of  judicious  patronage. 

40.  Book  of  conduct. 

The  head  overseer  has  charge  of  a  book,  in  which  he  enters  regularly  the  com- 
munications daily  made  him  as  to  the  standing  of  the  pupils,  by  the  overseers, 
foremen  of  the  workshops,  captains  of  sections,  &c.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  director  reviews  these  entries,  and  makes  out  the  good  and  bad  marks,  for  1. 
general  conduct ;  2.  order  and  neatness  ;  3.  school  studies ;  4.  religious  duties ; 

5.  work. 

41.  Class  and  register  of  honor.  ' 
Those  pupils  who  have  received  no  punishment  during  three  consecutive  months, 

and  have  during  each  of  those  months  received  a  fixed  maximum  of  good  marks, 
are  admitted  into  a  class  of  honor,  from  which  the  director  selects  Sie  captains 
and  assistants  of  sections.  The  names  of  those  in  this  class  are  written  upon  a 
register  which  hangs  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms. 

42.  Rewards. 

The  distribution  of  rewards  is  the  duty  of  the  director.  They  are  entered  in 
the  running  account  with  each  pupil,  in  the  reports  of  moral  accountability  which 
are  submitted  to  the  inspector-general  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
<^  inspection,  at  each  of  their  visits.  The  rewards  are,  1.  honorable  mentioo; 
2.  public  eulogy ;  3.  admission  to  certain  confidential  employments  ^  4.  appoint- 
ment as  captain  or  assistant  of  section ;  5.  registration  in  the  register  of  honor ; 

6.  permission  to  learn  to  play  some  instrument,  and  to  become  a  member  of  the 
band  ;  7.  walks,  short  journeys,  visits  home,  &c. 

43.  Names  on  the  register  of  honor ^  January  1,  1851. 

The  register  of  honor  was  made  up  for  the  first  time,  January  1,  1850.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  it  contained  the  names  of  164  pupils,  of  whom  58  were  re* 
gistered  once ;  39  twice ;  50  three  times ;  1 7  four  times. 

44.  Erasures  from  the  register  of  honor  in  1850. 

No  favors  are  granted  except  accordingly  as  the  name  of  the  pnpil  appears  cii 
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tiie  register  of  honor.    A  single  fault  or  bad  mark  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  era*  ^ 

•ore  of  a  name.    The  numl:>er  erased  during  the  j|^phs  23,  namely :  ^ 


For  steJ^^rait,  eggs,  carrots,  Ac.,. . .  5  / 

**    aidmgand  abetting  the  above, 1 

^*    ruDuiog  away 1 


Total,  23 


For  insubordination, 7 

*'    dirtiness, 4 

M    idleness, 2 

^    indecent  proposals, 1 

*'    falfie  accusation, 1 

"    gluttony, 1 

45.  Puniahments. 

While  good  conduct  and  praiseworthy  actions  are  rewarded,  crimes  and  faults 
are  punished  with  more  or  less  severity.  Tlic  punishments  used  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1 .  reprimand ;  2.  detention  during  play-hours ;  3.  forced  marching,  with 
<w  without  hand-cuflfe,  and  with  or  without  diet  on  bread  and  water  ;  4.  loss  of 
place  of  captain,  or  assistant  of  section ;  5.  dismission  from  certain  confidential 
employments ;  6.  deprivation  of  musical  instrument  and  dismission  from  band ; 
6.  erasure  of  name  from  register  of  honor  5  7.  the  prison. 

No  pimishment  is  inflicted  except  by  decision  of  the  director.  The  captains  of 
•eotions  rep^jrt  to  the  overseers  of  divisions,  they  to  the  chief  overseer,  he  to  the 
director.  Overseers  may  give  a  reprimand,  and  may  put 'the  pupils  tmder  deten- 
tion from  play -hours. 

46.  Punishments  inflicted  in  1850. 

The  punishments  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pupils 
who  have  incurred  them.     Their  number,  and  the  causes,  are  as  follows : 


Quarrels, 4 

Violent  assaults, 5 

Laziness, 27 

Dirtiness, 35 

Insubordination, 25 

Ne«lig?nce, 14 

Turbulence 15 

Refusing  to  work, 3 

Gluttony,   5 


Blasphemy, 3 

Indecent  proposals, 2 

False  accusation, 1 

Theft  of  carrots,  fruit,  eggs,  dtc., 13 

Assisting  In  above, 4 

Trying  to  run  away,  8 

Running  away, 4 


Total, 168 

It  has  generally  been  sufficient  to  administer  a  public  reprimand.  In  other 
I,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  condemned  squad,  sometimes  with  hand-cuffi, 
rarely  with  diet  on  bread  and  water.  There  has  been  no  use,  hitherto,  of  the 
prison.  One  captain  of  section  has  been  degraded.  All  the  others  have  felt  the 
honor  of  their  position,  have  been  justly  proud  of  their  distinction,  and  have  de- 
served to  retain  it. 

47.  Preservation  of  morals  and  manners. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  preservation  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
tlie  pupils  is  the  object  of  daily  and  hourly  care ;  among  the  means  used  for  this 
purpose,  are  the  following :  uninterrupted  supervision ;  the  nature  of  the  work, 
which  is  performed  mostly  in  the  open  air ;  gymnastic  and  military  exercises; 
oorrcction  of  habits  of  position — as,  hands  on  tables  in  school,  in  dining  room,  &c. : 
inspection  and  lighting  of  sleep-rooms — there  is  a  watchman  in  each  room,  and 
the  overseer  on  guard  makes  frequent  rounds ;  education,  intellectual  and  relig- 
ious ;  warnings  and  advice  of  the  chaplain  and  director ;  provisions  for  speouJ 
Boqpervision. 

48.  Meetings  and  conferences  of  pupils  and  officers. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  after  mass,  the  officers  and  pupils  all  gather 
to  a  general  assembly,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director.  lie  then  addresses 
eulogiums  and  admonitions  to  those  deserving  them,  publishes  rewards  and  pun- 
ishraeuts,  appoints  the  captjiins  and  assistants  of  sections,  and  discourses  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  month,  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pupils  within  their 
duty,  of  stimulating  their  zeal,  and  of  rousing  within  them  good  sentiments  and 
noble  thoughts.  These  meetings,  which  hitherto  have  had  a  most  salutary  infln- 
ence,  will  hereafter  take  place  every  week. 

Further,  the  director  proposes  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  meet  the  principal 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  them  upon  any  necessary  matter,  and  to 
discuss  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  the  continued 
and  increased  success  of  the  establishment.  There  will  also  be  kept  a  book  of 
regulations  and  a  journal  of  events  at  the  school. 

49.  State  of  feeling  in  the  school ;  results  of  system. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  the  school  is  at  present  excellent.    The  children  are 
R 
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obedient,  respcctfal  to  their  superiors,  polite  and  obliging  to  each  other ;  diapntfli 
are  r&ro  ;  the  brotherly  feeling  prevailing  among  them  is  continually  strengthened. 
They  are  attached  to  the  institution  ;  they  have  its  reputation  at  heart,  and  when 
one  of  them  does  any  thing  wrong,  his  severest  penalty  is  the  disapprobation  of  hii 
companions,  and  the  solitude  in  which  they  leave  him.  This  interdict,  put  by  the 
good  upon  the  bad,  is  remarkable ;  it  is  a  powerful  assistance  to  discipline ;  and 
more  than  one  child  upon  whom  the  warnings  and  counsels  of  the  officers  had 
taken  no  hold,  has  yielded  to  the  moral  pressure  and  salutary  power  of  the  pnUio 
opinion  of  the  school. 

During  th<^  year  now  closing,  there  have  been  several  opportunities  to  estunate 
the  iniluouce  of  the  system  of  education  introduced  in  the  establishmt^nt.  The 
agricultural  and  industrial  exhibition  at  Bruges,  September,  1850,  where  Uie 
reform  school  attended  with  its  car,  bearing  the  symbols  of  agriculture,  the  band, 
and  the  arnu-d  company ;  the  distribution  of  medals  for  the  same  exhibitioii, 
which  t(X)k  place  a  little  after,  at  the  commune  of  Ruysselede,  and  where  the 
pupils  attended  to  receive  the  premiums  given  to  their  collective  labor  ;  the  agri- 
cultural decoration  granted  to  the  head  farmer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services ; 
the  ceremonies  of  the  jubilee  at  Bruges,  in  which  those  pupils  took  part  whose 
names  are  in  the  register  of  honor ;  all  these  have  been  powerful  incitements  of 
encounigcmont  and  emulation.  By  coming  thus  in  contact  with  society,  by  see- 
ing themselves  surrounded  with  the  evidence  of  so  much  care,  the  pupils  have 
Been  tluit  their  reinstatement  therein  was  commenced.  The  wretched  little  beg- 
gar, the  young  vagabond  without  home  or  country,  begins  to  experience  the  rec- 
ognition, the  love,  and  the  imdcrstanding  of  the  dignity,  of  humanity.  The  proofr 
of  this  transformation  are  numerous ;  we  will  cite  a  few  at  hazard. 

During  the  past  summer  the  chiefk  of  sections,  with  an  overseer,  went  to  Brugei 
to  bring  a  number  of  children  from  the  alms-house  there  ;  they  were  busy  all  me 
forenoon  in  washing  them,  changing  their  clothes,  and  preparing  them  to  depart ; 
at  dinner-time,  being  invited  to  take  their  meal  with  the  others,  they  all,  without 
concerted  agreement  for  one  reason  or  another,  refused.  On  coming  home  at 
evening,  fatigued  with  their  journey,  the  director  asked  them  the  reason  of  that 
refusal.  "  We  were  hungry  enough,"  said  they,  "  but  we  had  rather  &st  than 
eat  beggars-  soup."  During  the  festivals  at  Bruges,  several  persons,  pleased 
with  the  good  appearance  of  the  pupils,  offered  them  money ;  they  all  refused  boft 
one,  who  accepted  a  five  frane  piece  ($1.00)  which  he  placed  in  a  box  containing 
aid  for  children  leaving  the  sch(K)l.  At  the  distribution  of  medals  at  Ruysselede, 
the  burgomaster  who  phesided,  offered  to  one  of  the  pupils  a  pieoe  of  silver. 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  wo  have  all  that  we  need  ;  we  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  money ;  please  give  it  to  some  one  more  nnfortnnate  than 
we."  During  December  last,  the  chaplain,  at  divine  service,  delivered  a  sermon, 
taking  for  his  text  the  two  first  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  Our  Father.  TTiii 
touchintr  address  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  pupils,  who  spontaneously 
waited  for  the  chaplain  to  come  out  from  the  chapel,  saluted  him  wiUi  unanimooi 
acclamations,  and  testified  their  gratitude  and  affection  by  an  actual  ovation.  At  the 
New  Year  it  was  the  director's  turn  ;  the  pupils  had  prepared  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise for  him.  At  the  moment  when  the  clock  struck  the  expiration  df  the  old 
year,  and  tlie  cotning  in  of  the  new,  the  whole  school  came  together  to  present  to 
him  their  congratulations  and  regards,  ond  to  give  him  a  serenade.  Some  days 
afterwards  there  happened  the  formal  emancipation  of  one  of  the  best  pupils,  who 
was  placed  amr>ng  the  laborers  on  the  farm.  On  this  occasion  the  director  pio- 
nounced  a  feeling  discourse,  which  was  heard  with  religious  attention,  and  which 
doubtless  left  useful  impressions  on  their  minds.  We  mention  these  thingt, 
becaus(>  they  appear  to  us  to  be  the  symptoms,  we  might  even  say  the  certain  evi- 
denoe,  of  a  true  reform.  When  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  pupQi 
with  that  in  which  they  were  at  their  arrival,  we  may  measure  with  justifiable 
pride  the  distance  between  those  periods,  and  the  progress  made  in  leas  than 
eighteen  months. 

The  preceding  details  will  show  that  the  establishment  at  Ruysaelede  ia  not  a 
prison — a  place  of  penitence — but  actually  a  true  reform  school,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates. The  pupils  enjoy  a  liberty  limited  only  by  rules  to  which  they  submit 
almost  spontaneously,  and  with  good  will ;  all  idea  of  constraint  is  avoided  ;  there 
are  neither  walls,  barrien,  g^^tes,  nor  bolts ;  so  that  if  the  children  remain  in  the 
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iutitution.  it  is  beoaose  they  are  oontented  and  ohooae  to.  The  amall  iramber  of 
escapes  which  have  taken  place,  demonstrates  the  advantage  of  a  system  based 
upon  confidence  and  persuasion.  The  officers  do  not  hesitate  when  a  pupil 
behaves  well,  if  he  belongs  to  a  respectable  family,  to  allow  him  to  visit  his  parents, 
if  in  the  neighborhood ;  these  permissions  have  never  been  abused,  and  the  pupils 
to  whom  they  have  been  given  have  always  returned  at  the  hour  prescribed. 
They  can  also  grant  other  diversions  by  way  of  fiAvor,  as  a  reward  oi  good  con- 
duct, and  an  incentive  to  more  ;  on  oertain  festival  days  the  most  meritorious  pu- 
pils may  be  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  the  officers ;  during  winter  evenings  they 
may  be  allowed  to  put  off  going  to  bed,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  such  study 
or  reading  as  they  pieosu,  or  to  take  part  in  familiar  conversations  upon  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  subjects.  Games  may  be  played,  such  as  shooting  with  bow 
and  arrow,  bowling,  skittles,  &c.  The  institution,  lastly,  of  annual  festivals,  as  in 
the  German  schools,  and  especially  the  anniversary  of  the  school,  contribute  to 
g^ve  variety  and  animation  to  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils,  to  rivet  the  bonds  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  between  them  and  their  benefactors,  and  to  fmnish  agreeable 
reminiscences  of  their  stay  in  the  school, 

50.  Agricultural  organization  ;  employment  of  the  pupils  on  the  farm. 

The  reform  school  of  Ruysselede,  according  to  the  plan  on  which  it  was  foimded, 
is  especially  an  agricultural  establishment.  The  whole  organization  of  labor  is 
based  upon  agricultural  and  kindred  occupations,  such  as  may  be  performed  in 
the  fields.  The  pupils  work  in  the  earth,  sow  and  plant ;  the  younger  hoe  or 
pull  weeds ;  the  older  and  stronger  are  employed  in  harvesting  and  thrashing. 
One  brigade  is  specially  attached  to  the  farm,  where  its  members  in  regular  rota- 
tion are  employed  at  the  stables,  the  hog-pens,  the  poultry-yard,  the  manure 
heaps,  the  dairy,  &c.  Another  brigade  is  employed  in  the  kitchen-garden,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  gardener  and  his  assistant.  During  these 
two  first  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  laborers  from  without  the  school, 
to  assist  the  inexperience  of  the  children,  and  to  perform  some  work  too  difficult 
for  them  ;  but  after  this  year,  the  establishment  can  undoubtedly  supply  all  its 
own  labor. 

51.  Combination  and  alternation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor. 

Daring  the  season  of  cultivation,  it  is  estimated  that  the  farm  work  will  regu- 
larly occupy  from  250  to  300  children ;  these  are  selected  in  preference  from 
ftmong  the  country  pupils,  orphans,  and  abandoned  children ;  the  town  children, 
who  at  their  dismission  are  to  return  to  their  families,  will  find  employment  in  the 
workshops  already  organized,  or  shortly  to  be  so;  these  same  workshops  will  also 
fiimish  occupation  for  the  farm -laborers  during  the  winter,  and  whenever  out-door 
work  is  necessarily  suspended. 

52.  Choice  and  nature  of  occupation^  according  to  the  circumstancee  of  the 
children. 

In  the  selection  of  occupations  it  has  been  requisite  to  harmonize  the  interests 
of  the  two  classes  of  pupils,  town  and  country  children,  so  as  to  give  them  equal 
advantages  for  whatever  situation  they  may  take  on  leaving  the  school.  This 
object  has  been  carefully  considered  l^  the  instructors,  who,  without  coming  to 
any  very  definite  resolution  on  this  point,  have  considered  the  following  occupa- 
tions as  satisfying  more  or  less  the  conditions  required. 

Blacksmithing,  locksmithing,  making  and  repairing  farming  tools,  edge-tool 
making,  trellis  making,  machinist'!  work.  The  erection  of  the  steam-engine  will 
allow  of  instructing  pupils  in  managing  it,  and  in  the  duty  of  fireman,  &o. 

Carpentry,  joiner-work,  wheel-wrighting,  cooperage,  wooden-shoe  making,  turn- 
ing, carving  in  wood  ;  saddle  and  harness  making ;  shoe-making  and  repairing ; 
tailoring  and  mending ;  painting,  glazing,  masonry,  hod-carrying,,  brick-making, 
plastering,  Sco. ;  basket-making,  straw-plaiting,  hat,  mat,  and  broom-making,  &o. ; 
nail-making,  brush-making ;  making  toys  and  chains  •,  making  various  woven 
articles  ;  carpets,  slippers,  &c. ;  manufacture  of  flax ;  breaking,  hatcheling,  spin- 
ning, winding,  weaving,  «fcc. ;  milling,  baking,  cooking ;  domestic  labor  ;  educa- 
tion as  musicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  &q. 

53.  Occupations  already  introduced  into  the  reform  echool. 

Some  of  the  above-named  employments  are  already  introduced  into  the  school. 
The  workshops  of  the  blacksmith  and  locksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  ooop- 
en,  tailors,  basket-makers,  and  straw-weavers,  are  already  in  operation;  th» 
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■pinning  and  weaving  shop  is  entirely  fitted  ap,  and  contains  60  sfMnning-wliedi, 
6  twisting  machines,  9  bobbin  machines,  1  reel,  and  1  warp  machine.  It  is  wait- 
ing for  a  foreman,  to  be  put  in  operation.  The  tailors'  shop  is  directed  by  an  cnrer- 
seer  ;  over  the  others  are  placed  good  workmen,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  mcMith, 
who  work  themselves  while  directing  the  pupils  mider  them.  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  choose  overseers  from  among  workmen  skillful  enough  to  direct  the 
principal  workshops  of  the  school.  By  thus  combining  supervision  and  direction  of 
work,  strict  economy  will  be  conjoined  with  strict  discipline.  There  are  already 
among  the  overscera  a  laborer,  a  gardener,  and  a  tailor,  exercising  these  duplioate 
functions. 

54.  Number  of  pupils  in  different  occupations. 

The  245  pupils  present  at  the  beginning  of  1851,  were  occupied  as  follows: 

A. — Farm  and  garden. 

4.  Stables, 4 

6.  Farm,  various  operations, 2(K—  70 


1.  Kitchen-garden, 30 

2.  T»ira«hing,   12 

3.  Teams, 4 


B. — Workshops. 


6. 

7. 

a 

9. 
10. 

11. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Tailors  and  menders, 30 

Joiners  and  carpenters, 13 

Blacksmiths  ana  locksmiths, 8 

Wheelwright's  apprentices 2 

Cooper^a  "  2 

Machinist's  "  1 


12.  Plumber's  apprentices, 1 

13.  Straw-plaiters,  hat    and   basket 

weavers, 40 

14.  Mending  roads  with  gravel,  break- 

ing stone, 2B— US 


C. — Domestic  service. 


Baker's  asststsjits, 2 

Washermen, 11 

Cooks  and  pickers, 12 

Monitors  of  neatness, 15 

Waiting  on  officers, 2 

Cooking  for  officers 3 


21.  In  Infirmary, 1 

23.  Acting  as  porter, 1 

23.  Trumpefer  on  guard, 1—49 

24.  Sick  in  infirmary, S 

Total,  §45 


It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  pupils  are  occupied,  notwithstanding  the  winter ; 
there  is  no  want  of  work  ;  and  if  the  ntmiber  of  arms  were  greater,  it  would  not 
bo  difficult  to  use  them.  About  sixty  of  the  children  are  under  12  years  old. 
These  are  employed  in  the  easiest  and  least  &tiguing  work  ;  they  plait  straw  and 
make  hats  for  the  whole  school.  The  older  and  stronger  are  set  at  work  requir- 
ing more  strength  and  intelligence.  But  whenever  weather  permits,  or  an  emer- 
gency demands,  they  all  leave  the  workshops  for  the  fields,  where  they  render 
whatever  assistance  they  are  able.  There  are  several  advantages  in  thb  change 
of  occuj>ations  ;  the  succession  and  variety  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  childrea, 
sustain  their  activity,  and  preserve  them  from  the  inevitable  fotigue  of  monoto- 
nous and  uniform  labor;  allow  of  consulting  their  preferences  and  aptitudes,  and 
will  have  the  general  efieot  of  giving  them  simultaneous  practice  in  dififcrent  ooon- 
pations,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  them  hereafter. 

55.  Inducements  to  labor  ;  absence  of  pay. 

The  pupils  receive  no  wages ;  before  being  paid  for  their  work,  they  should 
make  up  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  education,  and  apprenticeship.  Be- 
sides, an  alms  chest  has  sufficed  to  supply  the  necessary  outfits  at  their  depar- 
ture. For  pecuniary  emolument  have  been  substituted  elevation  to  higher  classes ; 
emulation  ;  moral  encouragements ;  praises  bestowed  upon  industry  and  progress. 
The  plan  has  perfectly  succeeded.  The  pupils  labor  with  gaiety  and  good  will,  and 
they  do  not  even  dream  of  money,  which  indeed  they  would  not  know  what  to  ^o 
with  while  remaining  in  the  establishment. 

56.  Condition  of  property  at  occupation  ;  extension  of  clearing  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  kitchen-garden,  nursery,  and  orchard. 

The  agricultural  operations  have  gone  on  as  usiml  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  in  the  end  of  1848,  the  fields  presented  a  most  de- 
plorable «ispyet.  Neglected,  exhausted,  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  with  couch- 
grass,  which  still  persists  in  growing,  in  spite  of  care  and  repeated  hoeings,  they 
seemed  to  defy  the  most  persevering  efforts.  During  1849,  nevertheless,  about 
63  hectares  (160  acres)  were  put  under  cultivation.  In  1850,  the  clearing  hai 
been  continued,  and  cultivation  extended,  in  the  whole,  over  about  98  hectaret 
(245  acres.)    A  kitchen-garden  has  been  laid  out,  occupying  about  4|  heotanf 
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(10  acres,)  arranged  in  the  best  manner ;  the  walks  are  bordered  with  frnit  trees, 
md  it  is  surrounded  with  a  hedge  of  gooseberry  and  raspberry  bushes,  and  mul- 
berry  trees.  One  side  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  small  nursery  of  fruit,  forest,  and 
ornamental  trees,  intended  to  furnish  material  for  plantations  and  for  the  instmo- 
tion  of  the  pupils.  For  the  same  purpose  there  has  been  laid  out  an  experimen- 
tal field,  where  grain  and  seeds  of  different  sorts  and  of  the  best  varieties  are 
planted.  Thus  will  be  discovered  those  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  whose  cultivation  will  present  most  chances  of  success.  The  orchard 
was  infected  with  an  unhealthy  blight ;  and  contained  only  a  few  mangy  and 
withering  apple  trees.  It  has  been  renovated,  and  now  serves  for  a  pasture  for 
young  cattle. 

57.  Manure. 

(Method  of  procuring  manure,  during  early  part  of  fiirming  operations.) 

58.  Rotation  of  crops. 

(Area  in  different  crops  ;  rotation  used.) 

59.  Lost  harvest ;  estimate  of  value  of  property. 

(Items  of  calculation  in  estimating  totals  of  &rminf  expenses.) 

60.  Agricultural  accounts. 
(Reference  to  appendix  for  details.) 

61.  Balance  of  receipts  and  expenses. 

(Summary  of  expenses  and  returns  from  £Eirming  operations.) 

62.  Average  product  per  hectare. 

(Names,  quantities  per  hectare,  and  value  of  crops.) 

63.  Experiments  in  cultivation ;  necessity  of  proportioning  cultivated  land 
to  amount  of  labor  and  of  required  provisions. 

(Outline  of  experiments  made  *,  need  of  enlarging  cultivated  area  stated.) 

64.  Number  of  cattle. 
(Names  and  number  of  stock.) 

65.  Farm  apparatus. 

(Names  and  number  of  vehicles  and  implements.) 

66.  Inventory  of  provisions  in  store. 
(Value  of  provisions  on  hand.) 

67.  Revenue  of  property  in  1848  and  1850,  compared. 
(Condition  of  establishment,  and  revenue,  at  those  dates.) 

68.  Medals  received  by  the  reform  school  at  the  agricultural  exhihitionM  of  • 
Ohent  and  Bruges. 

Notwithstanding  its  recent  organization,  the  reform  school  sent  specimens  of  its 
productions  to  the  exhibition  opened  at  Ghent,  September,  1849,  where  it  received 
a  silver  medal  for  its  flax,  which  was  remarkably  good.  In  1850,  at  the  agricul- 
tural exhibition  of  Bruges,  it  took  seven  new  medals,  beudes  the  agricultural 
decoration  of  the  second  class,  bestowed  upon  the  head  farmer.  These  remuner- 
ttions  compensated  labor ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  not  fiedl  to  stimulate 
the  seal  and  activity  of  both  pupils  and  officers. 

69.  During  the  three  years,  1848, 49,  and  50,  there  have  been  made  to  the  school 
appropriations  amountmg  in  all  to  602,500  firancs  (120,500  dollars,)  as  follows: 


Fnncs. 

1848, 4,000 

1848, 171,500 

1849, 195,000 

1850, 232,000 


DolUn. 

800 
34,300 
39,000 
46,400 


Total, 602,500    =  120,500 

70.  Summary  and  classification  of  expenses. 


18«^. 


Preparation,  maintenance,  clearing,  building,  &o.,  $2,900.00 

Price  of  property ;  building,  &o., 61,936.77 

Agricultural  expenses, 4,780.07 

Workshop  expenses, 18.61 

Silariea  and  paid  wages, 4,464.55 


1850. 


Total,  74,100.00 


27,656.90 

6,170.08 

485.96 

12,087.06 


Total. 


$2,900.00 
89,593.66 
10,950.16 
504.57 
16,551.61 


46,400.00]  120,500.00 
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71.  ReceiptB, 

Daring  the  last  two  yean,  the  roocipti  of  the  artabliBhment  have  amounted  to 
118,153  fhuiO0,  25  oenti.  ($23,630.45  ;)  of  which  $11,210.67  haa  heen  paid  ioto 
the  trcamry  for  board  of  papils  and  from  talcs  of  produce,  and  $12,419.77  w«n 
in  kind,  bein^  value  of  produce  raised  and  consumed  in  the  establiahment. 

72.  Oeneral  financial  retulU, 

The  result  of  the  fuumoial  summary,  omittins  the  expenditures  for  Arming  aad 
for  workshops,  which  are  more  than  balanced  by  existing  values  of  property,  oat^ 
tie,  machinery,  tools,  raw  material,  and  provisions  in  store,  is  as  follows : 

1.  There  has  been  expended  from  the  sum  of  600,000  franol^  ($120,000,)  ap- 
propriated to  the  reform  school  by  the  law  of  April  3,  1848,  447,968  fr.,  34ota., 
($89,593.67,)  in  the  organization  of  the  school  for  boys. 

2.  There  therefore  remaina,  available  for  establishing  the  school  for  gbisi 
152,032  fr.,  ($30,406.40.) 

3.  The  expense  of  management  and  support  of  the  boys'  school  for  1849  and 
1850,  was  82,758  fr.,  ($16,551 .60.)  The  number  of  days'  maintenanoe  of  popila 
for  the  same  time,  was  89,508 ;  the  average  expense  per  day  was  thcrefcne  90 
oontimes,  (18  cents.)  But  in  this  estimate  are  included  the  expenses  of  fumitore, 
&c.,  bedding  and  clothes  for  500  children ;  which  are  in  fiict  advances,  not  prop- 
erly charged  to  the  account  of  ordinary  expenses  foi*  the  two  seasons  for  wludi 
the  estimate  is  made.  After  deducting  these  extraordinary  expenses  from  the  ex- 
penditure for  1850,  as  well  as  personid  expenses  carried  to  the  forming  aooooti 
the  actual  expense  for  the  year,  of  the  boys'  school  is  as  follows : 

Fraaa.  c  FoUi 

1.  Board  of  officers, 9,483.32  =  1,896.66 

2.  Other  housekeeping  expenses  of  officers,. . . .  6,172.81  =  1,034.56 

3.  Sleeping  expenses  of  officers, 177.00  =  35.40 

4.  Uniforms  of  overseers, 119.06  =  23.81 

5.  Board  of  pupils, 13,676.65  =  2,735.33 

6.  Wardrobes  of  pupils, 2,025.00  =  405.00 

7.  Sleeping  expenses  of  pupils, 640.00  =  128.00 

8.  Heating  of  establishment, 287.21  =  57.44 

9.  Lights  for  establishment, 1 ,403.76  =  280.75 

10.  Apparatus  for  personal  neatness, 198.59  =  39.73 

11.  Washing, 651.74  =  130.35 

12.  Office  expenses, 188.77  =  37.75 

13.  School  expenses, 731.60  =  146.32 

14.  Religious  expenses, 200.40  =  40.08 

15.  Infirmary  expenses, 48.94  =  9.78 

Total, 35,004.85    =     7^00057 

The  number  of  days'  maintenance  being  62,462,  there  follows : 

fr.    c  $•    «lk 

Dailly  jexpense  per  head  for  board, 0.21.89  =  0.04.38 

"  "       "      "        other, 0.34.15  =  0.06.83 

Giving  daily  expense  of  support, 0.56.04  =  0.1 1.21 

The  expense  of  board  and  maintenance  of  the  officers  may  be  stated  as  foDowt. 

fruies.   o.  XMlan. 

1.  Board, 4,560.88  =  912.17 

2.  CJook's  wages, 206.50  =  41.30 

3.  Washing, 355.59  =  71.12 

4.  Fuel  for  cooking, 49.84  =  9.97 

Total, 5.172.81    —  1.034.56 

Number  of  days'  maintenance,  including  cook's,  4,667 ;  oonseqoently, 

Daily  expense  of  board,  per  head, 0.97.79  =  0.1954 

"  "  other     «      "     0.10.56  =  0.02.11 

Whole  daily  ezpenae  of  board  and  housekeeping,  .  1.08.28  =  0.21.65 
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Lastly,  the  farm  household  has  cost  as  follows : 

Tnaet,    c       Dollai*.  eta. 

1.  Board, ,.., 2,424.19  =  484.84 

2.  Lights, 70.00  =     14.00 

3.  Heating, 35.00  =       7.00 

4.  Washing, 246.18  =     49.23 

5.  Clothing  for  laborers, 27.36  =       5.47 

Total, 2,802.73  =  560154 

The  number  of  days'  maintenanoe  is  3,301 ;  oonseqnently, 

Fr.  c  $.  eto. 

Daily  expense  per  head,  of  board, 0.73.43  =  0.14.69 

"  "        "      "      "other, 0.11.47  =  0.02.29 

DaUy  expenses  per  head,  of  all, 0.84.90   =  0.16.98 

If  it  has  been  possible,  during  1850,  to  reduoe  the  daily  expense  each  of  the 
pupils  to  56  centimes  (11  cts.,)  it  may  be  hoped  liiat  this  rate  will  be  reduced  yet 
more  when  the  school  shall  be  enlarged  to  its  full  extent,  and  when  the  general 
expenses  of  officers  and  government  shall  be  apportioned  upon  a  greater  number. 

The  high  rate  of  expenses  for  the  former  years  resulted  from  the  necessity  of 
bii3ring  in  market  or  in  trade  the  greater  portion  of  the  provisions,  fodder,  and 
manure,  used  in  the  establishment.  The  production  of  these  articles  will  not  be 
upon  its  true  economic  footing,  until  the  school  shall  provide  for  all  its  essential 
needs  from  the  produce  of  its  own  cultivation  and  its  own  workshops.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  put  at  least  200  hectares, 
(500  acres)  under  cultivation ;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  one  hectare  (24- acres)  to  five 
Kmls,  of  a  total  population  of  about  1,000.  It  will  otherwise  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  reduce  the  expenses  to  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  by  the  communes,  and 
much  more  to  20  or  25  centimes  (4  or  5  cts.)  a  day,  as  desired. 

73.  Expentesfor  1851. 

74.  Estimate  for  1852. 

75.  Erection  of  school  for  girls. 

76.  Filling  of  complement  of  hoys*  school. 

77.  Insufficiency  of  the  school,  necessity  of  an  auxiliary  establishment. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  alms-houses,  the  number  of  boys  from  6  to 

18  years  old,  in  those  establishments,  January  1,  1848,  had  arisen  to  542.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease,  but  there  are  now  nearly  500,  includ- 
ing the  young  beggars  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  alms-houses  of  Bruges 
and  Cambre  to  Ruysselede.  Besides,  this  last  institution  is  destined  to  receive 
certain  classes  of  children  who  have  not  heretofore  been  sent  to  the  alms-houses. 
If  now  we  consider  that  the  period  of  remaining  at  Ruysselede  is  longer  than  that 
wually  passed  in  the  alms-houses,  it  is  evident  that  the  reform  school  is  altogether 
incompetent  to  receive  all  that  class  of  population  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  attaching  to  the  school  at  Ruysselede  an  auxiliary  school 
capable  of  containing  from  100  to  150  children.  The  reason  of  recommending 
■ooh  a  subordinate  school  is  the  considerable  expense  necessary  for  a  new  sepa- 
rate establishment ;  while  an  auxiliary  school,  like  the  detached  farms  at  Mettray, 
would  cause  only  comparatively  a  small  one.  This  auxiliary,  situated  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  principal  school,  would  be  under  the  same  government  with  it.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  erect  upon  the  fiirm  leased  or  bought,  a  building  large  enough 
fcr  sleeping-room,  sitting-room,  refectory  and  school-room,  with  two  or  three 
l^partmcnts  for  the  overseers.  The  housekeeping  could  be  done  at  the  farm-house 
In  matters  of  religion,  the  pupils  might  be  associated  with  the  people  of  the  village. 
Perhaps  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  a 
daily  lesson.  Before  being  sent  to  the  branch  school,  the  pupils  should  stay  long 
enough  at  the  central  school  to  acquire  the  necessary  discipline  and  education. 
Kvery  Sunday,  if  the  distance  be  not  too  great,  they  might  go  to  that  establish- 
ment, and  engage  in  the  ordinary  exercises  there. 

This  arrangement  is  evidently  as  simple  as  economical.  Under  good  direction, 
with  land  enough  (60  to  80  hectares — 150  to  200  acres,)  the  auxiliary  school,  in- 
alead  of  causing  extra  expense,  would  cause  an  actual  saving  to  the  principal 
aoliod. 
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78.  Conclunon. 

To  jndge  of  the  reform  school  at  Rnysselede,  and  to  appreciate  the  reenlti  ol^ 
taincd  there  up  to  this  time,  it  is  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  date  of  its  e»* 
tablishment,  and  the  short  time  since  the  entran<»  of  the  first  pupils.  Its  ezperi- 
onoe  is  hardly  begun  ;  the  foundations  are  laid,  but  they  are  yet  to  be  subinitted 
to  the  test  of  daily  practice.  If  the  expectations  of  government  have  hitherto 
been  realized  and  even  surpassed,  in  some  respects,  this  result  must  chiefly  be 
attributed  to  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  the  committee,  the  director,  of  the  offioen 
generally ;  but  it  is  for  from  this  point  to  definitive  success ;  and  to  attain  this 
without  miscarriage,  requires  a  steady  perseverance  which  nothing  can  disoonrage, 
and  the  firm  resolve  to  overcome  the  difiiculties  and  obstacles  which  can  not  fuL 
to  present  themselves. 

When  the  agricultural  department  shall  be  on  a  thorough  footing,  it  will  be 
proper  to  extend  and  perfect  it  so  as  to  bring  the  amount  of  production  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  population.  The  stable,  the  dairy,  the  piggery,  the  poultry-yard^ 
should  furnish  regular  profits.  The  inexperience  of  the  young  beggars  who  had 
never  handled  a  tool  before  in  their  lives,  their  idleness,  which  great  pains  wert 
necessary  to  overcome,  their  vicious  and  enfeebled  constitutions  which  had  to  be 
buUt  up,  were  so  many  obstacles  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  But  now 
that  these  embarrassments  are  in  great  part  removed,  that  the  school  and  the  ftna 
have  a  definite  organization,  that  the  pupils  have  acquired,  with  the  habit  of  die- 
oipline,  a  degree  of  strength  and  skill,  undoubtedly  the  attention  of  the  authoritiee 
can  be  more  particularly  directtnl  to  financial  matters,  and  can  take  cognizance  of 
many  details  hitherto  necessarily  neglected. 

The  workshops  in  process  of  organization  will  also  help  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
the  establishment.  The  combination  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  labor  will 
afford  opportunity  to  vary  occupation  and  to  distribute  them  accordingly  to  the 
fitness  and  future  interests  of  the  pupils.  Each  of  these  should  learn  at  least  one 
trade  completely,  and  the  rotative  method  at  present  introdueed  in  the  fjarm-woik 
is  accommodated  to  this  design  of  the  apprenticeships. 

The  department  of  instruction  should  be  completed.  The  children  should  do 
no  work  without  having  it  explained  to  them.  A  purely  mechanical  and  entirdy 
uniform  occupation  brutifics  the  workman,  while  varied  and  intelligent  labor  in- 
creases  his  power  and  elevates  his  mind.  Already,  during  the  past  spring,  the 
head  gardener  has  held  classes  at  which  he  has  explained  to  the  pupils  under  his 
charge  the  theory  of  the  operations  which  they  are  called  to  practice  in  the  ground ; 
these  might  be  arranged  likewise  for  other  departments  of  labor.  There  will  be 
also  a  permanent  course  of  linear  drawing,  for  the  benefit  of  carpenters,  \o6kr 
emiths,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  &c.  All  the  pupils  will  be  taught  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic ;  which  will  enable  them  to  make  the  calculations  cod- 
nected  with  thek  work,  and  to  keep  the  simple  accounts  required  in  it. 

After  providing  for  present  exigencies,  it  is  necessary  to  care  for  those  of  the 
future.  The  extension  of  assistance  to  the  pupils  at  leaving  the  reform  school, 
may  be  very  advantageously  used  in  prescribing  certain  conditions  of  apprentice- 
ship or  hire.  Among  these  conditions  will  be  a  stipulation  for  the  sending  back 
to  the  school,  in  certain  cases  of  pupils  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  not  possessing  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  business  they  have  undertaken.  This  arrangement 
will  have  the  double  advantage  of  facilitating  the  finding  of  places,  and  of  preserv- 
ing over  the  pupils,  after  their  dismission,  a  guardianship,  the  want  of  which  is 
now  felt  as  a  defect.  It  will  also  be  proper  that  the  authorities  of  the  school 
should  have  the  privilege  of  putting  out  the  children,  on  proper  occasions,  without 
waiting  for  the  prescribed  time  of  dismission,  as  well  as  that  of  prolonging  their 
stay,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  finding  places  for  tiiem.  Later,  when  the 
reform  school  shall  have  come  into  complete  operation,  and  shall  have  been  fully 
developed,  the  means  may  be  sought  of  favoring  the  emigration  of  those  pupils 
who  are  not  bound  to  their  country  by  family  ties,  and  who  may  find  abroad, 
means  of  occupation  and  of  success  in  life  unaUainable  in  Belgium.  To  this  dia 
belong  foimdlings,  abandoned  children,  orphans,  children  of  those  condenmed  to 
infamous  punishments,  &o.  But  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  patron- 
age and  protection  of  government  will  follow  these  young  emigrants  to  their  new 
country,  and  that  a  return  is  always  open  to  them  if  their  hopes  abroad  should  fuL 
Tlie  reform  school  will  thus  become  a  sort  of  nursery  of  material  for  oolomimtkin, 
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boUi  at  home  and  abroad.  Thns  prepared,  pursued  by  young  and  vigorous  men. 
animated  with  a  lofty  sentiment  of  devotion,  the  work  of  colonization,  which  woula 
rarely  fiiil  if  intrusted  to  a  few  miserable  artizans,  men  generally  weakened  by 
privations,  idleness  and  vice,  would,  we  are  confident,  be  crowned  with  full  success. 
The  pupik  sent  from  our  preparatory  schools  would  accomplish  a  mission  analo- 
sons  to  that  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  patiently  laid  the  foundations  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  United  States,  by  openinff  to  the  population  which  followed  in  their 
footsteps  abundant  sources  of  labor  and  of  gain. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  organization  of  reform  schools  is  undoubt- 
edly the  finding  of  capable  and  devoted  officers,  willing  to  associate  in  the  reform 
undertaken  by  government.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  has  already  been  con- 
templated, as  has  been  mentioned  above,  to  establish  at  Ruysselede  a  school  of 
foremen  and  overseers,  like  the  institutes  of  Mettray  and  of  Horn,  and  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  Switzerland.  Economical  consideration  caused  the  postponement 
of  this  plan,  which  however  might  shortly  be  resumed  by  the  help  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  institution,  without  additional  expense.  The  captains  and  assistants  of 
sections,  and  the  monitors  of  the  workshops  and  schools,  already  form  a  sort  of 
preparatory  class  of  all  necessary  classes  of  officers ;  whose  members  might  be 
employed  not  only  at  Ruysselede,  but  also  at  any  auxiliary  or  similar  establish- 
ments hereafter  to  be  created.  To  assist  and  encourage  this  arrangement,  the 
most  capable  and  deserving  members  of  this  class  might  bo  admitted  to  attend  the 
coarse  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools,  or  in  the  agricultural,  arbor icultural, 
or  horticultural  schools  recently  erected  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  government.  This  would  prove  a  valuable  stimulant  and  reward  of  emu- 
lation, and  one  from  which  the  reform  school  would  reap  a  rich  return.  This 
object,  held  out  to  legitimate  ambition,  would  be  the  crowning  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem which  we  are  seeking  to  apply  ;  a  system  which  aims  at  the  reformation  and 
reinstatement  in  society  of  the  numerous  population  of  young  pariahs  who  have 
■oaroely  any  other  prospect  in  life  than  an  alms-house,  a  prison,  or  an  early  death. 

The  arrangement  for  prolonging  the  stay  of  the  children  in  the  reform  schools 
will  not  only  tend  to  insure  their  reformation,  but  will  also  secure  the  return,  by 
their  labor,  of  part  at  least  of  the  expenses  of  their  education  and  apprenticesnip. 
Its  result  will  be  that  these  expenses  will  be  strictly  limited  within  the  amount  of 
the  public  appropriations.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  1852,  the  finances  of 
the  school  had  been  established  upon  a  footing  so  economical  as  to  require  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution  to  use  its  own  income  to  cover  its  expenses.  If,  as 
we  hope,  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied,  the  economical  problem  of  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  reform  schools  may  be  considered  solved.  Henceforward  these  in- 
■titntions  may  be  established  upon  a  satisfactorily  stable  foundation,  and  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  allowing  them  all  the  developmeat  of  which  thej  are 
oapaUe. 
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VISIT  TO  RUYSSELEDE  AND  BEERNEM. 

ROBERT  HALL,  RECORDER  OF  DONCACTTER. 


Our  next  visit  waa  to  the  refonnatoTy  institutions  of  Rajsaelede  and  Beememi 
in  Belgium ;  and  I  must  premise  that  Belgium  is  governed  hj  the  same  laws  as 
France^  having  adopted  the  various  codes  of  the  first  Xapoleon;  the  scale 
of  living  amongst  the  peasantry  is  lower  than  it  is  even  in  Franoe ;  the  reh'gioo 
is  much  more  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  observances  of  that  religion 
are  much  more  generally  and  more  scrupulously  complied  with  than  in  France: 
the  population  is  less  warlike,  and  less  easily  acted  upon  by  the  stimulos 
of  honor ;  and  the  hard-hearted  quality  of  their  pEirsimony  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  paujxirs  who  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  used  until  veiy 
recently — ^indeed  1  doubt  whether  the  system  is  entirely  abolished — I  ssf 
these  paupers  used  to  be  put  up  by  auction  to  be  let  out  to  the  person  who 
would  undertake  to  maintiiin  them  at  the  lowest  charge  to  the  pariah.  Every 
one  was  allowed  to  calculate  tlie  disadvantages  which  chUdhood  or  infirmitj 
would  entail,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  remaining  strength  of  tiw 
aged  or  the  growing  powers  of  the  young.  They  were  often  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder  amidst  the  most  revolting  remarks,  and  when  handed  over  to 
their  task  master  i«ore  for  the  most  part  exposed  to  severer  treatment  than  the 
greatest  criminals  in  the  worst  organized  prisons;  even  very  young  children 
were  so  put  out,  and  were  generally  bought  to  be  used  as  instruments  of 
mendicity. 

.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  called  loudly  for  the  interference  of  the  legisl*- 
turo  and  government:  the  legislature  and  government  did  at  last  interfere^ 
at  least  as  regards  tlic  children  and  young  persons.  By  a  law  passed  in  1848,  it 
was  ordered  that  goveniment  should  create  special  establishments  for  young 
paupers,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  and  employ  the  boys,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
agricultural  labor,  and  bring  them  up  to  callings  capable  of  being  profitaUy 
exercised  in  the  country.  The  first  of  these  institutions  was  established  at 
Ruysselode  for  600  boys,  in  1849,  and  at  Beemem  near  Ruysselede  for  300  girta^ 
in  1853 :  they  may  in  fiict  be  regarded  as  one  institution,  being  both  under  the 
management  of  the  same  director,  and  being  made  to  work  into  one  another  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  We  first  visited  Ruysselede,  the  establishment  fcr  ■ 
boys,  and,  as  the  day  was  a  thorough  soaker,  our  observations  were  necessarily 
confined  to  tlio  house  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

You  will  observe  that  I  speak  of  the  hxmse^  not  of  the  houses^  for  though  the 

system  at  Ruysselede  has    in  a  great  measure  been  modeled  upon  that  of 

Mottray,    where   the  young  pcoj)lo   live  in  separate  families,  the  paramount 

consideration  of  expeuse  caused  the  Belgian  government  to  adopt  the  cheaper 

course  of  purcha.sing  the  buildings  of  a  large  sugar  manufactory  and  adapting 

them   to  the   purposes  of  a  reformatory  institution :   but  this  unfortunately 

rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  them  to  adopt  the  formation  of  distinct  families. 

There  is  another  fundamental  difference,  which  is  of  more  importance  to  the 

Englisli  student  than  to  the  Belgian :  the  inmates  do  not  belong  to  precisely  the 

same  class  as  at  Mettray.     At  Mettray  they  are  exclusively  young  crimhiate^ 

acquitted  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  at  Ruysselede  less  than  half  belong  to  this 

class ;  the  rest  are  poor  children  sent  by  the  parishes,  or  by  benevolent  societies 

or  individuals :  in  other  words  the  same  establishment  ser\'es  both  asrcformatoiy 

and  as  industrial  school.     There  appears  to  bo  very  little  difficulty  about  this 

where  the  principle  of  qualified  acquittal  is  acted  upon,  but  there  will  be  strong 

objections  against  adopting  such  a  course  in  England  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the 

principle,  of  first  convicting  the  youthful  offender  and  infiicting  preliminary  pan- 

iahmcnt  for  his  offonse. 

M.   Pol,  the  diTecloi  ot  \i\c>  \x«^A\xi\Kat^  -wscftlved  us  very  oordlally,  and 
conducted  \is  persons^^  q^^t  ^n^t^  ^«sX  >^c^  ^\:^\a  ^tvs^j^^t^  %>  thoroo^MT 
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rainy  day:  he  is  a  man  of  powerful  make,  with  an  open,  good  natored  coonte- 
nance,  and  a  frank  easy  manner,  and  no  one  can  be  long  in  his  company 
«irithoQt  disooyering  that  he  haa  a  heart  east  in  the  same  mould  as  those  of  De- 
metz,  Yordier,  and  Ducpetiaux :  he  coasiders  tl\at  his  system  is  that  of  Mettray, 
simplified  and  reduced  to  a  scale  of  expenditure  more  compatible  with  Belgian 
notions.  Thus,  as  at  Mettray,  there  are  no  prison  walls ;  there  are  such  walls 
and  means  of  ordinary  security,  as  would  be  found  in  ordinary  farm  buildings  of 
the  same  magnitude,  but  nothing  to  remind  the  inmates  that  they  are  kept  in  as 
prisoners :  at  first  the  desertions  and  attempts  to  desert  were  numerous,  but  last 
year  there  were  only  five  attempts  at  desertion,  and  these  were  unsuccessful 
His  success  in  this  respect  affords  us  a  most  valuable  example,  for  he  worked 
under  great  disadvantages ;  instead  of  beginning  as  at  Mettray  with  a  staff  of 
assistants  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first  consignment  of  children,  he  began  with 
two  assistants  to  manage  60  children,  so  that  the  work  of  assimilating  the  raw 
material  of  the  untutored  population  was  necessarily  very  slow :  now  that  the 
body  at  large  have  been  brought  into  good  training,  new  comers  are  introduced 
only  in  small  numbers,  and  the  assimilating  powers  of  large  majorities  upon 
small  minorities  are  brought  into  full  operation.  At  present  the  whole  body  of 
officers  and  servants,  including  the  director  and  the  chaplain,  who  have  to  man* 
sge,  teach,  and  overlook  600  boys,  amounts  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  and  M. 
Pol  seems  to  consider  that  the  force  is  sufficient :  I  must  confess  I  came  to  a 
different  conclusion;  not  from  any  deficiences  that  could  be  detected  in  the 
aiTangement<i,  or  in  the  working  of  the  system,  but,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Pol  himself  they  had  aU  of  them  the  heavy  careworn  look  of  men  who  are  hard 
worked ;  the  results  show  them  to  bo  a  most  conscientious  zealous  body  of  men, 
indeed  any  assistant  who  should  show  any  ifidications  of  being  otherwise  would 
be  quietly  withdrawn  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  right  kind  of  men  are 
difficult  to  find,  but  when  you  have  found  them,  there  is  something  almost 
sublime  about  the  thorough  devotion  with  which  they  give  themselves  up  to  their 
Mission.  For  example  at  Mettray,  the  other  day,  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  pecuniary  support  would  be  withdrawn,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  establishment  must  be  wound  up,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  it 
abandoned ;  whereupon  the  dilTerent  employes,  a  body  of  young  men  from  21 
to  36  years  of  age,  not  helpless  creatures  without  resource  to  whom  half  a  loaf 
would  be  better  than  no  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability  and  vigor,  who  could  at 
sny  time  command  more  ruraunorative  employment  elsewhere — I  say  these 
young  men  waited  on  M.  Demetz  in  a  body,  and  offered  to  continue  their 
services  at  half  their  salaries.     Why  ?  because  their  hearts  were  in  the  matter. 

But  to  return  to  Kuysselede,  '*as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the 
heart  of  man  to  man,"  the  heart  of  the  teacher  must  sound  the  key  note,  or 
there  will  be  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  taught:  as  soon  as  M.  Pol  had 
given  me  a  short  explanatory  outline  of  his  system,  I  applied  my  pierre  de 
toacho ;  do  you  sometimes  gain  the  affections  of  any  of  your  young  people  ? 
The  reply  was  given  with  a  smile  almost  amounting  to  a  laugh — "  We  should  do 
very  little  good  if  we  did  not  gain  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority :  yes,  I  trust 
we  do  gain  the  affections  of  almost  all  of  them  who  remain  any  length  of  time 
with  us,  but  the  parishes  remove  some  of  them  before  any  good  effect  can  be 
hoped  for." 

1  have  already  intimated  that  the  domestic  arrangements  have  in  great  meas- 
ure been  dictated  by  the  original  construction  of  the  fabric,  which  afforded  no 
fiualities  for  subdivision  into  fiimilies,  but  several  of  the  long  large  galleries 
which  are  to  be  found  in  factoriea  The  consequence  is  that  all  the  colonists 
take  their  meals  together  in  one  large  refectory,  and  for  sleep  they  are  distribu- 
ted in  two  or  three  large  dormitories.  For  bed,  board,  and  general  superinten- 
dence, they  are  divided  into  divisions  of  100  each,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
placed  an  overlooker,  who  is  also  the  overlooker  and  teacher  of  a  workshop, 
and,  as  he  sleeps  at  the  head  of  his  division,  has  literally  no  relief  by  day  or 
night:  each  division  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  and  the  overlooker  is 
assisted  by  a  chief  and  under  chief  selected  by  the  director,  quarterly,  out  of 
each  section,  and  respectively  distinguished  by  a  red  or  yellow  stripe  on  the  left 
aim :  the  beds  of  each  division  and  section  are  placed  together^  and  tV\!&^  ^joi^ 
together  at  the  same  table,  the  members  of  each  »ect\on.  takVa^  \X  \>7  \?qxtv'\ 
to  prepare  the  tables  Ac.:  when  meal  time  arrivea  the  ^V\8Uditf^  iucuiSikTsSiatoati 
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order  on  tho  grand  square,  and  march  off  to  their  soyeral  tables  to  the  maaic  of 
a  brass  band ;  when  all  are  in  their  places  the  trompet  sounds,  the  superinten- 
dents take  off  their  caps,  there  is  a  dead  silence,  silence  that  maj  bo  felt  for  a 
minute  and  a  half,  but  there  is  a  frequent  motion  of  little  fingers  figuring  the  mga 
of  the  cross  as  in  Roman  Catholic  devotions,  the  children  are  sajing  grace  befi»e 
meat,  in  all  the  noiseless  solemnity  of  the  Society  of  Friends :  again  the  trumpet 
sounds,  and  the  whole  body  of  hungry  workers  sits  down  to  the  quiet  orderty 
enjoyvient  of  its  frugal  repast :  oh,  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  six  hundred  rude 
but  happy  little  faces  smiling  oyer  their  basins  of  soupe  maigre  and  their  scanty 
allowances  of  broad,  yet  it  being  a  Friday,  that  was  all  their  dinner,  and  at  half 
past  five  they  would  have  a  supper  on  boiled  potatoes ;  hard  work  and  hard  &i% 
aye  and  hard  sleep  o'nights,  each  in  his  clean  comfortable  httle  bed,  with  two 
little  shelves  for  his  Sunday  clothes  behind  his  pillow,  in  which,  mid  the  cleanli- 
noss  and  neatness  that  reigns  throughout  the  donnitory,  he  is  taught  to  keep  his 
own  little  belongings  with  cleanliness  and  neatness.  In  ordinary  times  the 
board  of  each  cliild  costs  2{c7.,  a  day,  and  his  total  cost  for  board,  lodging,  cloth- 
ing and  everything,  amounts  to  loss  than  5^  ' 

Thercf  is  such  a  strong  general  resenibliince  between  the  workshops,  school- 
rooms, baths  and  chapel  of  any  one  reformatory  establishment,  and  the 
workshops,  school-rooms,  baths,  and  chapel  of  any  other,  that  I  shall  not  enter 
into  a  particular  dofKription  of  those  at  Ruysselede :  all  the  children  are  taught 
more  or  less  tho  ordinary  dtities  of  a  fann  laborer,  and,  according  to  their  van- 
OIL**  capacities  and  tastos,  some  of  the  employments  ancillaiy  to  agriculture:  the 
object  is  to  create  a  peasantry,  not  a  school  of  philosophy:  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  elementary  informs^ 
tion  on  the  employments  on  which  tlu*y  are  engaged ;  and  the  result  sought  for 
is  tho  production  of  cartwrights  not  carriage  makers,  harness  makers  not 
saddlers,  joiners  not  ca))inet  makers:  yet  genius  would  not  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  emerge,  for  one  of  the  rewards  of  good  conduct  is  admission 
to  a  good  library.  I  don't  know  what  some  of  our  friends  would  say  to  it,  but 
both  here  and  at  Mettray  I  found  that  the  processes  of  buying  and  selling  are 
held  in  very  little  honor,  there  being  a  general  notion  that  communities  of  .such 
magnitude  ought  to  supply  their  own  wants  without  losing  time  in  going 
to  market :  thus  as  regards  flax,  every  process  is  worked  in  the  colony,  torn 
sowing  the  seed  to  making  the  blouse  and  wearing  it :  hitherto  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  their  cattle  and  buying  then:  butchers*  meat,  but  the  other 
day,  having  a  fat  cow  to  sell,  they  could  not  get  a  bid  above  £4.  probably 
through  some  short-sighted  understandhig  amongst  the  neighboring  butdien: 
for  the  colony  slaughtered  the  animal  themselves,  and  found  that  the  produoe  in 
meat  would  have  cost  them  above  twelve  pounds :  the  colony  has  ceased  to  be 
a  purchaser  of  butchers'  meat. 

There  are  two  special  beads  of  instruction  on  which  I  must  say  a  word.  Ab 
a  reward  for  good  conduct  the  colonists  who  have  a  turn  for  music  are  taught  it| 
both  vocal  and  instrumental;  as  we  approached  one  of  the  class-rooms  we  heard 
a  volume  of  heterogenous  trumpetings,  and  on  opening  the  door  found  from  40 
to  50  youths,  each  practicing  his  own  part  with  as  much  abstraction  and 
composure  as  if  he  were  miles  away  fit>m  the  sound  of  any  instrument  but  his  . 
own.  A  mannerly  salute  from  all  immediately  on  our  entrance;  then  a 
full  brass  band,  supported  by  a  big  drum  and  two  small  ones,  performed  the  last 
scene  in  Norma  with  admirable  precision ;  one  little  feUow,  tho  first  trumpet, 
showed  himself  a  master  of  his  instrument  and  he  knew  it,  and  the  boy 
who  presided  over  the  big  drum  struck  it  with  an  aplomb  that  was  meant  to  tdl 
us  that  he  had  a  hand  above  drumsticks ;  I  had  heard  the  same  music  at  either 
opera  house,  but  I  must  Qonfcss  that  there  was  a  moral  beauty  about  the  scene 
in  the  class-room  at  Ruysselede,  that  went  beyond  Grisi  and  Jenny  Lind.  They 
then  g^ve  us  God  save  the  Queen  in  a  satisfactory  style,  and  wo  took  our  leave, 
of  the  melancholy  looking  master  and  his  promising  class.  M.  Pol  considen 
that  music  exercises  a  most  salutary  influence  both  on  tho  performers,  and  thoee 
who  take  part  in  their  concerts  only  as  hearers ;  at  Ruysselede  it  has  this  further 
advantage,  that  the  proficients  are  admitted  into  the  regimental  bands,  which  tat 
children  of  that  rank  is  a  piece  of  valuable  preferment. 

The  other  special  head  of  instruction  that  I  alluded  to  la  instroctioii 
in  seamanship,  so  &r  as  that  can  be  g^ven  on  dry  land,  on  a  piece  of  groond 
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fitted  with  the  bulwarks,  masts,  rigging,  and  sails  of  a  large  ship.  When  I  first 
aaw  this  kind  of  contriyance  at  Mettraj,  I  could  not  refrain  from  intimating 
a  doubt  as  to  its  practical  utility,  but  I  find  that  I  was  quite  mistaken.  In 
France  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the  suggestion  of  tlie  Minister  of  the  Marine 
himself)  and  the  youths  so  exercised  at  Mettray  are  received  on  real  ship  board 
as  sailors,  not  as  lads.  At  Ruysselcde  the  success  is  still  more  striking :  in  the 
ooorse  of  last  year,  the  second  of  the  experiment,  no  fewer  tlian  64  colonists 
entered  the  mercantile  and  3  the  military  marine,  and  their  conduct  has  been  so 
mperior,  that  the  establislunent  is  overwhelmed  with  applications  Irom  ship 
Qfwners.  This  is  certainly  a  most  important  result,  and  most  suggestive  as 
r^;ards  reformatory  institutions  in  our  own  country.  We  want  sidlors,  and 
in  all  probability  the  supply  will  never  fully  meet  the  demand ;  the  reformatory 
may  be  made  a  nursery  for  sailors,  which  will  make  up  in  religion,  morals,  and 
general  instruction,  more  than  will  be  deficient  in  experience  of  the  actual  roll- 
ing of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  young  men  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  brought  with  him  on 
his  return  from  liis  first  voyage  from  the  far  ends  of  the  world  an  ottering  of  wax 
lights  for  the  altar,  a  little  act  of  acknowledgement  creditable  both  to  lum,  and 
to  the  institution,  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  whose  creed  has  little  regard  either 
fbr  altars  or  wax  lights.  It  can  hardly  bo  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that 
Belgium  is  eminently  a  Roman  Catholic  country:  in  fact  they  look  down 
with  some  contempt  upon  the  laxity  of  their  co-religionists  in  France ;  at 
Bnysselede  there  is  a  regular  chaplain,  and  a  chapel  so  arranged  that  the 
prisoners  in  cellular  oon^nement  may  take  part  in  pubhc  worship,  and  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  director  the  greatest  anxiety  tliat  the  young  people  shtdl  per- 
ibrm  their  religious  duties.  There  is  the  same  anxiety  at  Mcttray,  but  there  are 
some  striking  differences  in  point  of  practice:  in  fact  there  is  a  little  controversy 
on  the  point  between  M.  Blanchard  at  Mettray  and  M.  Pol  at  Ruysselede.  At 
both  institutions  the  children  are  brought  to  t)ie  point  at  which  they  ought 
to  say  their  prayers,  at  Mettray  tlie  prayers  are  said  aloud,  at  Ruysselede  all  is 
aolemn  silence.  "  How  do  you  know  that  your  children  pray  at  all  ?"  asks  M. 
Blanchard.  "  How  do  you  know  that  yours  pray  with  the  heart  ?  for,  it'  not, 
they  had  better  not  pray  at  all:"  retorts  M.  Pol.  "Man  is  a  creature  com- 
pounded of  body  and  spirit,  and  must  worship  with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the 
spirit:  and  the  outward  act  at  all  events  assists  in  preventing  the  mind  fi'om 
wandering."  Such  is  the  reply  of  M.  Blanchard:  You  will  be  amused  at  finding 
that  as  regards  confession  both  the  practice  and  the  reasoning  is  reversed.  You 
are  doubtless  all  of  you  aware  that  particular  confession  by  the  penitent  to  the  priest 
Is  one  of  the  cardinal  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  most  gen- 
erally rejected  by  English  Protestants,  though  retained  I  believe  to  some  extent 
by  the  Lutherans.  Now  every  serious  Roman  Catholic  master  of  a  femily,  as  a 
matter  of  .course,  sends  all  the  members  of  his  family  to  confession  four  times  a 
year.  Says  M.  Pol,  "  We  have  substituted  ourselves  for  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren: we  must  deal  by  them  as  a  pious  Catholic  parent  would  deal  by  his 
children:  we  therefore  compel  all  our  children  to  go  to  confession  four  times  a 
year :  we  have  then  done  our  duty :  what  follows  rests  with  the  chaplain,  who 
nas  the  sole  care  of  the  children  as  regards  religion."  Now  hear  M.  Blanchard : 
**  There  is  nothing  in  religion  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  hypocrisy ;  laxity,  luke- 
warmness,  infidelity  are  none  of  them  so  bad,  because  none  of  them  are  so  hope- 
less as  hypocrisy ;  we  are  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  prevent  our  children 
from  becoming  hypocrites,  we  therefore  hold  out  no  inducements  of  compulsion 
or  reward  for  the  performance  of  individual  religious  dutiea  Our  churcli 
exhorts  to  retirement  for  purposes  of  meditation,  and  requires  periodical  confes- 
sion, and  the  chaplain  enforces  the  observances  by  precept  and  example :  but  the 
director  and  managers  do  not  even  by  a  look  express  a  preference  for  the  boys 
who  comply  with  them :  the  chapel  is  open  for  meditation,  but  the  boys 
who  choose  to  retire  must  do  so  during  play  time :  nearly  all  of  them  do  in  fact 
go  to  confession,  but  some  neglect  the  duty  entirely,  and  are  not  made  sensible 
of  the  slightest  difference  of  treatment  or  consideration  on  that  account,  we  can 
not  forget  that  the  conductors  of  the  most  infamous  journal  that  disgraced  the 
Bevolution  of  1848  were  educated  at  an  institution  where  religious  observances 
were  strictly  enforced."  This  difference  of  principle  and  practice  in  two 
systems  both  of  tliem  eminently  succoesful  is  very  striking. 
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When  If.  Pol  pointed  out  the  arrangement  in  the  chapel  for  priaoneiv  in  od 
taking  part  in  the  serriceSr  we  naturallj  fell  into  a  dlacuarion  of  the  flyitein  of 
rewanle  and  punishments.  At  Ruyssclede,  as  well  as  at  Mettraj,  the  system  ii 
hasecl  upon  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
Toung  men  are  a  great  deal  more  than  a  full  remuneration  for  all  tlie  labor  tbst 
they  can  perform ;  they  therefore  pay  no  wages  even  for  the  most  efficient  wvtk, 
but  at  Metiray,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  small  monthly  sums  are  awarded  m 
prizes  to  the  liardest  workers,  and  invested  for  them  in  the  savings'  bank,  whilrt 
at  Ruysselede  there  is  no  mr)ney  rccomi)ense  whatever,  and  in  consequenae 
no  savings'  bank,  no  savnigs'  bank  book  for  the  colonist  to  leam  a  little  bit 
of  accounts  by  studying  his  own.  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  money, 
no  oppftrtunity  of  punishment  by  inflicting  fines,  but  a  very  great  pecuniary 
chnrgi>  to  the  institution  is  avoidoii.  The  rewards  in  use  at  Ruysaelede  are  bos- 
orable  mention,  public  praise,  instruction  in  music,  promenades  beyond  the  liD- 
its,  visits  to  their  families,  admi<ision  to  tiie  library,  gifts  of  tools  and  other 
articles^  admission  as  candidates  for  inscription  on  the  list  of  honor,  insoriptioii  on 
the  list  of  honor,  which  is  a  list  made  up  <]uarterly  and  hung  up  in  one  of  tte 
principal  rooms  of  tt>e  institution :  in  addition  U)  these  rewards  to  individoili 
the  director  is  authorized  to  award  collective  rewards  to  the  divisiona  aad 
sections  which  are  distinguislied  by  good  beliavior,  and  count  the  greatest  rdfr- 
tive  num))cr  of  inscriptions  on  the  list  of  honor ;  the  only  collective  reward  tint 
I  heard  spoken  of  is  the  custody  of  the  standard  of  the  colony,  which  is  entmit- 
ed  to  the  best  behaved  division.  Tlie  punishments  in  use  arc  reprimand,  private 
or  public,  exclusion  from  play,  exclusion  from  music,  forced  march  with  or 
without  iiandculls,  and  with  or  without  reduction  to  a  bread  and  water  diet,  kM 
of  confidential  employment,  erasion  from  the  li^t  of  honor,  cellular  confinement 
No  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  mstunt  the  culprit  is  simply  told  that  he  will 
be  reported,  and  the  case  is  brought  before  the  council,  which  is  held  every  eve* 
ning  by  the  director  and  hLs  assistants,  after  all  parties  hove  had  ample  time  fcr 
cooling  down:  everj'  instance  of  punishment  is  registered.  You  will  hanQy 
believe  it,  but  during  the  whole  of  tlie  year  1853,  on  an  average  population  of 
more  than  600  colonists,  there  were  only  160  inflictions  of  punishment^  6S 
of  whidi  were  f()r  mere  infractions  of  discipline.  A  solemn  assembly  of  tfas 
whole  colony  is  hold  once  a  month,  at  which  the  awarding  of  recompensoi^  «m1 
the  administration  of  remonstrances,  is  gone  through  with  much  form. 

M.  Pol  has  strong  objecticms  to  the  punwhment  by  cellular  confinemOBli 
which  is  so  highly  thought  of  at  Mettray :  M.  Pol  considers  that  the  prisoner 
does  notlung  but  brood  over  his  own  evil  thoughts :  M.  Demets  tinds  that  tfas 
salutory  refioction  that  is  fon.'ed  upon  hiin  makes  him  reconsider  the  enor 
of  his  ways :  perhaps  the  dilT^.Tence  may  be  that  at  Mettray,  where  the  employii 
are  numeroiLS,  even  the  prisoners  in  cell  can  bo  well  looked  afler,  whilst  tb&  veiy 
limited  number  of  emploviS  renders  that  somewhat  difficult  at  Ruyssetodn 
*'  How  do  you  cure  idleness  ?"  I  asked  of  M.  Blanchard  at  Mettray.  He  replied, 
*^  When  I  ^nd  a  boy  will  not  exert  himself  notwithstanding  our  exhortations  and 
the  example  of  his  comrades,  I  tell  liini  that  wo  have  no  wish  to  make  him 
work  unless  he  likes,  but  we  ctm't  let  him  set  a  bad  example  to  tlie  rest,  and  I 
lock  him  up  in  a  cell  with  access  to  an  airy  yard  in  wliich  he  may  take  as  mndi 
exercise  as  he  pleases :  he  has  the  same  meals  as  if  he  was  at  liberty,  but  whillt 
prisoners  for  otlier  offenses  are  compelled  to  do  their  share  of  work,  he  is  rigid^ 
deprived  of  all  means  of  employing  himsi'lf:  he  thinks  it  fine  fun  dot  dw 
first  day,  but  he  soon  gets  tired  of  it  and  as  soon  as  he  chooses  to  ask  for  woric 
ho  is  set  at  lilMjrtj' :  after  this  he  very  seldom  relapses  into  idleness." 

Full  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  at  Mettray,  I  asked  M.  Pol,  "  Don^t  yoo 
apply  cellular  confinement  as  a  remedy  for  idleness  ?"  "Never,"  said  he,  "itii 
the  ver}'  worst  thing  you  could  do :  when  I  find  a  boy  is  downright  idle,  I  tsB 
him  that  all  men  are  fallible,  perhaps  he  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  idl^ 
ness  is  the  right  thing  and  industry-  wrong,  and  that  I  have  no  wUih  to  make  him 
work  against  his  will,  but  that  T  can't  let  him  stand  in  the  way  of  the  workmoi^ 
ho  must  sit  somewhere  whore  he  won't  >)e  in  the  way :  so  I  grot  a  chair,  and 
make  liim  sit  doing  nothing  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop  in  which  his  comptt- 
ions  are  all  lustily  at  work :  this  treatment  for  a  very  few  hours  brings  him  to 
lus  senses." 

"How  do  you  punish  idleness?"  asked  la  few  days  afterward,  at  the  reftnh 
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atorj  institution  at  Redhill  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  "  Idleness  is  its  own 
punishment  here,"  was  the  reply :  "  we  allow  a  small  pecuniary  recompense  for 
work  done,  so  that  an  industrious  boy  will  earn  from  3d  to  1^.  a  week,  and  is 
allowed  to  take  Id  out  of  it  in  treacle:  three  times  a  week  the  dinner  is  suet 
dompUng,  which  the  boys  are  very  fond  of  with  treacle,  and  if  a  boy  is  idle  he 
has  no  penny  to  buy  treacle  with."  Thus  it  seems  that  morals  as  well  as  medi* 
idne  have  theu:  allopathy,  their  homoeopathy,  and  their  hydropathy. 

We  did  not  see  tlie  infirmary,  for  it  contained  no  patient  at  the  time  of  our 
visit;  the  attendance  upon  the  sick  is  not  by  sisters  of  charity  but  by  the  colo- 
nists themselves,  that  being  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  chiefs  and 
under  chiefs. 

We  did  not  see  the  cemetery,  the  weather  was  too  rainy  for  us  to  go  there,  or 
into  the  farm,  but  the  fact  of  there  being  a  cemetery  assigned  for  tlie  burial  of 
deceased  officers  and  colonists  exerts  an  important  influence.  In  France  and 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  dead  pauper  are  buried  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  survivors  with  no  great  ceremony:  a  few  deal  boards  and 
fhovelfulls  of  quick  lime,  and  a  hurried  formula  in  a  dead  language  gabbled  over 
with  little  sympathy, — such  are  the  earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust  of  tlio  poor 
wretch  that  dies  in  prison,  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  consider  that 
it  is  quite  enough.  Not  so  thought  the  founders  of  Mettray :  not  so  thought  M. 
I>acp«tioux  and  the  Belgian  government  It  was  a  noble  inspiration  that  led 
IL  M.  de  Courteilles  and  M.  Demetz,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  include  in 
their  arrangements  one  of  those  solemn  sepulchral  gardens  which  I  never  see 
without  being  reminded  of  the  German  word  for  cemetery,  Gotta  Arkner, 
(Gtod's  acre :)  there,  from  the  very  first,  at  tlie  end  of  the  principal  avenue,  was 
prepared  the  tomb  in  which  are  already  deposited  the  honored  remains  of  M.  de 
tJourteilles,  fulfilling,  as  far  as  human  foresight  could  contribute  thereto,  tlie 
•Bpiration  expressed  so  fervently  in  his  last  will,  "With  them  would  I  live, 
with  them  would  I  die,  witli  them  would  I  rise  again;"  the  same  tomb  in  which, 
w^n  the  spirit  of  the  just  man  is  called  to  its  reward,  the  remains  of  M.  De- 
metz are  to  be  deposited,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  friend,  whilst  all  around 
arise  in  severe  serenity,  the  plants  and  headstones  tliat  mark  the  last  earthly 
resting  places  of  the  officers  and  colonists  who  have  died  in  the  institution.  A 
gentleman  of  the  French  bar  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  colonist  which 
took  place  during  his  visit,  witli  all  the  imposing  ceremony  of  a  procession 
headed  by  the  clergy,  and  the  emblems  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  and  made 
iolemn  by  the  cadence  of  funereal  music.  It  is  said  that  no  single  act  of  fore- 
thought or  kindness  had  so  powerful  an  effect  in  winning  the  affections  of  the 
•nrvivors,  as  the  first  funeral :  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  interested  motives 
in  caring  for  the  dead:  "It  is  true  then  tliat  they  value  us  for  ourselves,"  was 
the  general  observation :  "  they  don't  shovel  our  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with 
qmd.  lime."  I  have  already  mentioned  we  did  not  see  the  cemetery  at 
&ijS8elede,  but  I  believe  it  is  constrcuted  on  the  same  principle,  and  attended 
with  the  same  effects. 

And  what  is  the  general  result  of  the  system  at  Ruysselede  ?  The  result  is 
that  the  most  of  the  young  people  look  back  to  it  as  their  home,  revisit  it  when- 
ever they  can,  and  always  find  a  welcome  to  bed  and  board,  as  at  home ;  for 
these  visits  of  former  colonists  are  much  encouraged,  as  they  are  found  to 
exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  on  those  tliat  are  still  in  pupilage.  Though 
the  average  period  of  detention  is  little  more  than  a  year,  the  number  that  have 
turned  out  ill  after  their  being  placed  out  in  the  world  seems  hitherto  to  be  about 
6  per  cent.:  any  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  French  institutions  would 
however  be  £^acious,  for  less  than  one  half  of  the  Belgian  colonists  have  crimi- 
nal antecedents,  and  they  are  generally  placed  out  because  they  are  considered 
fit  to  be  placed  out,  and  not  merely  because  some  definite  period  of  detention  has 
arrived.  That  the  success  of  the  institution  at  Ruysselede  has  been  most  com- 
plete it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  deny ;  its  young  men  are  in  such  demand 
that  the  &jrm  of  the  institution  itself  has  to  be  worked  with  youthful  hands  of 
which  the  vigor  hardly  comes  up  to  the  good  will ;  and  all  this  is  effected  at  so 
small  a  cost,  indeed  necessity  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  mother  of  invention, 
if  the  parsimonious  farmers  and  peasantry  of  Flanders  saw  their  youthful 
poor  maintained  on  the  same  footing  as  at  Mettray,  they  would  bum  the  build- 
mgs,  and  stone  the  director.    But  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  long  run  Mettray 
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will  be  found  the  cheaper  syBtem ;  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  descriptioii 
uf  that  establishment,  it  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  reproduction :  it 
would  be  invidious  to  cite  names  of  persons  as  being  qualified  to  succeed  M.  De- 
metz,  but  there  they  are,  selected,  trained,  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding as  chiefs,  and  not  merely  assisting  as  subalterns;  much  of  the  extra 
expense  is  caused  by  this  yery  element  in  the  system ;  and  the  nearer  approadi 
to  self-government  trough  a  body  of  elective  elder  brothers  will  make  the  taA 
of  the  successor  all  the  easier ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  Ruysselede  should  IC. 
Pol  be  removed  ?  Why  is  St.  Hubert,  the  other  great  Belgian  reformatozy, 
a  &iluro  ?  Is  some  one  of  the  untiring  camels,  that  I  saw  performing  their  nev- 
er-ending tasks  with  so  much  patience,  suddenly  to  be  endued  with  the  vigor 
and  paces  of  the  war-horse  ?  Go  to  Ruysselede,  observe  it  minutely,  study  it 
carefuUy,  no  chapter  of  practical  wisdom  will  better  repay  the  study,  but  beware 
of  its  self-consuming  penny  policy. 

From  Ruysselede  we  went  to  the  girls'  school  at  Beemem,  which  is  conducted 
by  sisters  of  charity,  under  the  same  director  and  chaplain  as  the  boys*  estab- 
lishment at  Ruysselede,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  complement,  and  is  conducted 
on  exactly  the  same  plan  with  such  alterations  as  are  dictated  by  the  differenoe 
of  sex :  the  boys  do  the  masonry,  joiners'  work,  and  the  like  of  the  female  estab- 
lishment, and  the  girls  are  to  do  the  washing  and  the  like  for  the  male  establish- 
ment The  superintendent  sister  conducted  us  over  the  buildings,  whidi 
were  admirable  in  arrangement  and  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness ;  time  forbids  my  entering  into  details,  but  the  only  points  for  criticism  that 
the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  some  of  us  could  detect  were  the  use  of  the  same  room 
as  refectory  and  chapel,  and  the  absence  of  the  provisions  for  regular  bathing 
that  we  found  at  the  boys'  establishment  The  instruction  is  in  reading,  writing; 
and  arithmetic,  sewing,  spinning,  knitting,  washing,  getting  up  linen,  simple  cot- 
tage cookery,  the  management  of  the  farm-ys^  and  cow-house,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  kitchen  garden.  There  we  saw  them  all  sUently  at  work 
learning  to  be  farm  servants,  and  in  due  time  to  bless  the  homely  store  of  the 
Flemish  peasant,  not  qualifying  themselves  to  inundate  the  world  with  a  dehige 
of  nursery  governesses.  On  the  whole  they  looked  less  sprightly  than  the  boys; 
how  should  this  be  ?  Is  it  that  working  in  silence  is  less  congenial  to  the  female 
nature  ?  Or  has  the  fact  that  they  have  no  instrumental  music  something  to  do 
with  it  ?  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  coincidence  that  of  all  the  ref<ffiB- 
atory  institutions  which  I  have  visited,  those  only  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
successful  in  which  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  instrumental  music.  Is  not 
the  secret  to  be  found  in  the  words  put  by  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature 
in  the  mouth  of  his  itinerant  exhibitor  of  horsemanship—"  People  must  be 
amused.  They  can't  be  always  a  learning,  nor  yet  they  can't  be  always  a  work- 
ing, they  am't  made  for  it  Tou  must  have  us.  Squire.  Do  the  wise  thing  and 
the  kind  thing  too,  and  make  the  best  of  us ;  not  the  worst"* 

Of  the  results  of  the  girls'  institution,  at  Beemem,  I  can  not  speak,  for  it  has 
only  just  been  established ;  but  with  all  my  difference  of  creed,  I  can  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  but  that  a  blessing  will  attend  the  faithful  labors  of  those 
unpretending  sisters. 

'"^HardTimei." 
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Jk  September^  1853,  by  Ret.  J.  P.  Norris,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  Oxmrnittee 

of  CouncU  on  Education^  England. 

The  establiishmeQt  occupies  an  exteDsive  range  of  buildings,  formerly  a  sugar 
manufactory,  but  largely  added  to  and  adapted  to  their  present  purpose  at  the 
expense  of  the  Goyernment  in  1849-50. 

The  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  handsome  residences,  occupied  by  the  director, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  other  principal  officers  of  the  institution.  In  the  open 
tpace  between  them  have  been  erected  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  schooner, 
reminding  one  of  Norwood.  Beyond  is  the  long  front  of  the  main  building, 
three  stories  high,  comprising,  on  the  left,  two  spacious  square  school-rooms  ;  on 
the  right,  the  dining  hall ;  and  overhead,  the  four  dormitories,  each  containing 
124  beds,  and  measuring  about  150  feet  by  40. 

Taasing  through  the  central  gateway,  under  the  belf^,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
■paoious  quadrangle,  enclosed  on  its  three  remaining  sides  by  a  range  of  work- 
■hopa  and  other  offices,  one  story  high,  and  of  regular  architecture,  with  the 
ehapcl  in  one  comer.  Outside  this  quadrangle,  on  the  east,  lie  the  kitchen  gar- 
dens, and  on  the  south  the  farm  buildings. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  chief  superintendent,  we  made  the  tour  of  these 
buildings,  commencing  with  the  dormitories,  and  then  passing  through  the  long 
dining  hall  to  the  kitchen  and  engine  room.  The  steam-engine,  (  four  horses 
power,)  is  conveniently  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  quadrangle,  so  as  to  chop  veg- 
etables, and  boil  them  for  the  boys'  dinner  on  one  side,  thrash  and  winnow  oora 
and  boil  cow  meat  on  the  other,  and  serve  the  cooperage  and  forge-shops  on  the 
third. 

The  inspection  of  the  workshops  occupied  more  than  two  hours,  and  most 
interesting  it  was ;  the  boys  were  all  at  their  several  trades,  and  seemed  to  work 
with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  Silence  is  required  in  all  the  workshops.  Each 
is  presided  over  by  a  master  tradesman,  who  gives  occasionally  a  lecture  to  his 
olass  upon  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  These  lectures  are  a  recent 
experiment,  and  are  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  following  schedule 
gives  the  proportions  in  which  the  colonists  are  distributed  through  their  several 
oocupations : — 

Tailon,  meodert,  and  darnera, 84 

Shoemaken,  : 96 

Straw-ptaiten  and  hat-maken, 63 

Fiaz-pickera,  dretsera,  and  winders, 29 

Bpinnen  and  weavers, 65 

Joiners,  cartwrights,  and  coopers, 23 

Blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  and  machinists, 90 

Bookbinders, 2 

Movable  bri^de,  breaking  stones,  &.c 30 

Total  in  workshops, —  335 

Washers,  12 

Cleaners.  &c., 31 

Couks,  bakers,  and  servants, 30 

Porters,  trumpeters,  4tc., 6 

Total  in  household  work, —    79 

The  rest  are  employed  in  the  farm  or  garden  : — 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  tc., 50 

With  the  teams,  &c., 9 

About  the  cow-houses,  pig-styes,  poultry,  barns,  ^., 94 

Total  in  agriculture, —    03 

Making  in  all, 487 

The  total  number  of  colonists  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  527.    Some  were  in 
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the  infirmary,  some  few  on  leave,  and  two  or  three  undergoing  the  pnniahnaenl 
of  oonfinemcDt. 

The  proper  businev  of  the  institution  being  *^  the  reformation  of  destitute,  men- 
dicant, and  vagrant  juveniles,''  the  discipline  is  of  oourse  its  roost  important  fea- 
ture. And  here  there  is  a  marked  diffcrenoe  between  Ruysselede  and  the 
Riuhen-haus  or  Mettray.  In  these  latter  colonies  the  children  are  grouped  in 
families,  and  the  order  is  that  of  the  family  throughout ;  at  Ruysselede  the  dis- 
cipline is  military^  and  the  arrangements  resemble  those  of  a  htaraek.  Tlie  ef- 
fect of  this  system  appeared  remarkably  in  the  alacrity  and  precision  of  all  their 
movements. 

They  are  called  each  morning,  (  at  five  o'clock,)  by  a  trumpeter ;  twenty  min- 
utes are  allowed  for  washing,  prayers,  and  making  beds.  They  are  then  drilled 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  court-yard  ;  and  after  breakfast  marched  off  to  thar 
work  in  brigades,  to  the  sound  of  fifes.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  most  deserving  are 
taken  from  their  works,  as  a  reward,  to  practice  instrumental  music.  Tbej 
greeted  us  with  the  air  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  played  admirably  well  on  bras 
instruments.  Atlcr  dinner  they  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  recreation ;  then  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  schooling,  and  three  hoars  of  industrial  work.  After  supper, 
school  again  till  eight,  when  they  are  summoned  by  the  trumpeter  to  the  mosler- 
eall,  prayers,  and  bed. 

Thus  throughout  the  day  they  are  under  active  supervision  ;  nor  is  it  relaxed 
at  night.  All  night  the  lamps  are  burning  in  the  dormitories,  and  each  room  bai 
itfi  superintendent  To  this  constant  oversight,  and  still  more  to  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  bring  religious  influences  to  bear  upon 
them  individually,  the  rare  need  of  punishment  is  to  be  ascribed.  When  reproof 
or  degradation  is  disregarded,  the  only  kind  of  punishment  resorted  to  is  solitaiy 
confinement  fur  a  day,  or  perhaps  two  days.  Fifteen  cells  were  pointed  out  to  m 
adjoining  the  chapel,  and  within  hearing  of  the  services,  resembling  in  their 
arrani^emcntfl  those  of  our  model  prisons.  When  one  considers  the  class  tram 
which  these  500  boys  have  been  drawn,  it  is  satisfiactory  to  learn  that  more  thn 
two  or  tbri'e  of  these  are  seldom  occupied  at  once.  The  rewards  are  pubfio  com* 
mendation,  stripes  of  honor  on  the  sleeve,  promotion  to  offices  of  trust,  admisnos 
to  the  band,  and  finally,  on  the  expiration  of  their  time^,  apprenticeship  to  soot 
trade  or  service  in  the  establishment 

The  military  effect  is  increased  by  the  uniforms  of  the  officers,  and  bj  HlB 
constant  use  of  the  trumpet  instead  of  the  bell.  The  boys'  dress  is  very  mnoh 
what  it  would  be  if  they  were  at  their  homes ;  and  unless  one  sees  them  in  the 
mass,  one  hardly  finds  out  that  it  is  a  uniform.  If  the  superintendent  called  boyi 
to  take  messages,  fetch  keys,  (fee,  they  moved  briskly,  and  seemed  alert  ThefS 
was  no  skulking,  and  no  appearance  of  being  afraid.  Whilst  we  were  in  one  of 
tbe  rooms,  a  little  fellow  came  in  to  fetch  something,  with  his  hat  on  ;  the  super- 
intendent called  to  him  directly,  ^^  Ott  est  votre  chapeau  ?"  he  smiled,  and  took 
it  off ;  he  had  lately  come.  They  did  not  look  merry,  nor  particularly  happy, 
but  certainly  not  the  reverse ;  perhaps  this  was  partly  due  to  the  rule  of  siknoa 
during  work. 

Of  course  the  only  sure  test  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  behavior  of  the 
colonists  after  leaving  the  establishment.    Thus  hr  it  has  been  highly  i 

Of  36  colonists,  discharged  in  1850  and  1851^- 

31  are  reported  irreproachable ; 
2  conduct  themaelves  tolerably ; 
1  has  been  lost  sight  of;  « 
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or  135,  discharged  in  1852^ 

116  are  reported  irreproachable ; 
19  are  conducting  UiemMlTea  tolerablj; 
3  are  lost  sight  ofi 
1  is  dead : 
6  bare  reuipsed  into  Tagrancy  or  begging. 

Of  these  135,  the  average  stay  in  the  establishment  had  been  two  years. 
Ninety-fiye  of  them  were  sent  back  to  their  several  communes,  on  the  demand 
of  the  local  authorities.  Forty,  more  particularly  distinguished  for  good  conduct, 
were  placed  out  by  the  care  of  the  director.  There  is  a  fund  to  meet  their  wants 
on  first  going  out. 

The  officers  appear  to  be  unanimotisly  of  opinion  that  agriculture  is  the  best 
kind  of  employment  for  boys  undergoing  reformatory  training.  The  necessity  of 
•oooromodating  the  arrangements  to  this  specific  purpose,  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  results  of  the  agrionl- 
toral  operations. 

The  area  of  land  now  under  cultivation  is  about  256  English  statute  acres. 

The  most  important  of  the  crops  appeared  to  bo  rye,  (96  acres,  worth  £4  16f. 
per  acre,)  potatoes,  (46  acres,  worth  £7  3«.  4d.  per  acre,)  and  kitchen  vegetables, 
(15  acres,  worth  £6  5«.  per  acre.)  Besides  these,  there  were  crops  of  oats,  flax, 
npe,  buckwheat,  clover,  roots  of  various  kinds,  and  8  acres  of  meadow  and 
orchard. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  live  stock  at  the  end  of  1852,  (value  about 

£700.) 

60  p!g8,  Enex  and  Fleming, 

17  sheepf 

64  cocks  and  hens, 

7  turkeys, 
26  pigeons, 

4  peacocks. 

Hie  number  of  milch  cows  is  now  increased  to  forty-five.  They  are  milked 
three  times  a  day,  and  were  reported  to  be  giving  300  litres,  that  is,  about  sixty- 
rfz  gallons,  a  day.  The  cow-house  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  the  fittings  are 
entirely  made  of  stone  slabs,  one  massive  block,  with  a  trough  cut  in  it,  formmg 
tlie  head  of  each  stall,  and  a  large  slab  set  on  its  side,  the  division.  A  central 
pMsage  runs  lengthwise  down  the  building,  and  on  either  side  are  ranged  twenty- 
two  stalls.  The  arrangement  of  the  farm-yard  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  approved 
plan.  The  whole  drains  into  a  tank,  and  the  mechanical  operations  are  performed 
by  the  steam-engine. 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  farm  has  yet  reached  its  normal  state  ;  during  the 
preceding  year  several  expenses  have  been  incurred  that  will  not  recur  to  the 
Mme  amotmt ;  the  agricultural  implements  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  £40 ;  the 
live  stock  was  increased  at  a  cost  of  £58  ;  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  food  f>r 
the  cattle  at  an  expense  of  £262 ;  £27  worth  of  manure  was  bought,  and  £119 
worth  of  seed. 

These  extraordinary  expenses  raised  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  to  the 
■nmof  £1,749. 

Hie  value  of  the  yearns  produce  was  £1,980. 

This  balance  of  £231  is  clearly  much  less  than  what  ought  to  be  realized  in  a 
normal  year,  considering  that  the  ground  is  rent  f^ee. 

The  farm  accounts  are  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  establishment 

The  establishment  charges,  properly  so  called,  for  the  year  1852,  were  M 
IbOow: — 


29  cows, 

13  heifers  and  bullocks, 

9  oxen,  Fleming  and  Durham, 

3  bulls, 
10  horses, 
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Vietatlinff,  Xl^BO 

Offieen*  houaehold, 374 

Offieea'MkriM 564 

Fueland  lifhtinf, * 106 

CUaning ,  wathinf .  and  oflBoa  eipeiues, 81 

Bxpeoaea  of  achool-room  and  DiTina  sanrioa, 16 

Clotbinf  fi>r  eolonUU, 400 

Baddinf  and  funiiUua, 96 

Unilbrm  of  mparintendents, 18 

Medicine  in  the  infirmary, 9 

If  aintenauee  of  baiUingt  and  the  steam-engine, 106 

ToUl, £3,710 

Tlins  it  appears  that  the  ezpenae  of  viotoaliDg  is  one-half  of  the  whole,  and 
that  the  cost  of  niaintenanoe  per  head  per  day  may  be  put  down  at  ttoopvKt 
halfpenny. 

Adding  to  this,  for  the  other  charges  enumerated  above,  another  twopence 
halfpenny,  wo  get  fivepenoe  per  day  per  head  as  the  expense  of  the  establishment 

It  is  probable  that  next  year,  when  the  girls*  school  will  be  in  operation,  and 
the  improvements  of  the  property  will  begin  to  tell,  the  expense  will  be  materially 
lessened.  It  is  hoped  that  the  workshops  may  be  made  more  profitable  than  they 
have  hitherto  been. 

Adding  to  the  expenditure  given  above,  (£3,710,)  an  additional  sum  of  £1,200, 
expended  during  the  year,  but  represented  by  property  still  in  hand,  we  get  a 
grand  total  for  the  year  of  £4,910. 

To  meet  this,  £3,390  have  been  received  on  account  of  colonists  from  their 
several  communes  ;  and  £241  have  been  realized  by  the  produce  of  the  industrial 
department.    Total  receipts,  £3,631. 

The  establishment  is  not  therefore  yet  self-supporting.  A  deficit  of  £1,279  on 
the  year  1852,  remained  to  be  covered  by  the  Government  grant. 

These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  annual  report  to  the  Belgian  Blinislcr 
of  Justice.  Considering  that  the  colony  is  only  three  years  old,  thej  are  mcNt 
•atisfiMitory. 

At  a  time  when  the  abolition  of  transportation  is  directing  general  attention  im 
our  own  country  to  the  subject  of  reformatory  schools,  this  experiment,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  tried  at  Ruysselede,  can  not  fiul  to  be  regarded  with 
interest 

It  has  been  suggested  to  mo  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institotion  M 
this  in  some  of  our  mining  or  manufacturing  districts— where  the  hoys'  labsr 
would  find  a  ready  market — might  be  not  only  a  most  useful,  but  also  a  profitaUt 
speculation. 

[Note. — M.  Ducp^tiaux  has  been  good  enough  to  look  over  the  sheets  of  this 
Appendix,  and  to  supply  me  with  more  correct  information  on  three  important 
points. 

Ist  The  schedule  of  employment  gives  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  proptf 
time  employed  in  agriculture,  which  is  by  hr  the  most  important  of  the  oecfafUr 
tions  of  the  inmates ;  the  governor  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  aMer- 
nation  of  field  labor  with  the  workshops. 

2d.  It  is  quite  clear  that  during  the  current  year  the  receipts  will  balance  te 
expenditure,  and  therefore  the  Government  grant  will  be  entirely  reimbarsed. 

3d.  The  girls'  school  was  opened  on  the  first  of  October,  and  bids  hit  to 
the  expectations  of  its  founders.] 
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The  Agrioaltnral  sohool  of  Petit-Bonrg  was  fonnded  in  1844,  by  the  society  far 
aisistiiig  poor  children  and  youth,  foundlings,  abandoned  children  and  orphans,  in 
France,  and  especially  within  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Seine-et-Obe. 
The  society  of  which  Count  Portalis  was  president,  is  located  at  Paris ;  and  the 
•ohool  occupies  the  ancient  property  of  M.  Aquado,  at  Evry-sur-Seine :  which 
includes  a  large  chateau  and  its  dependencies,  and  a  park  of  about  150  acres, 
bounded  partly  by  walls,  partly  by  the  railroad  of  Corbeil.  The  estate  is  beanti- 
fuDy  situated  upon  sloping  ground  on  the  river  Seine.  Water  is  brought  to  it  by 
extensive  works,  from  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  is  conducted  plentifully  into 
the  kitchen-garden,  (ten  acres*  inclosed  with  high  walls  and  intersected  with 
ten  other  low  walls  for  montreuil  espaliersO  after  wmch  it  enters  large  basins  which 
■erre  for  swimming-baths,  and  to  supply  tne  wash-rooms  and  other  domestic  uses. 
Paved  or  sanded  yards,  alleys  of  horse-ohesnutB,  ploughed  land,  large  and  beauti- 
fol  meadows,  and  copses,  afibrd  opportunities  for  exercise,  sufficient  for  aD 
pnrposes. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  are  a  poultry-yard,  a  small  piggery,  and  a  building  with 
deven  front  windows,  containing  good  cellars,  and  in  the  basement  story,  apart- 
BMOtB  used  in  the  working  of  the  kitchen -garden,  and  for  workshops  for  trades 
not  noisy.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  laundry,  the  drug  shop,  the  room  for 
oonvalescents,  the  infirmary,  containing  16  beds  and  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  by 
j^artments  for  sundry  persons  employ^  in  the  institution.  In  the  upper  story  are 
■eferal  cells  for  punishment. 

Within  the  same  garden,  a  large  building,  formerly  used  as  an  orangery,  hat 
been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  it  contains  a  spacious  dormitory,  which 
will  contain,  if  necessary,  160  children  ;  there  are  also  two  school-rooms,  one  for 
liie  aMistants  and  the  other  for  the  pupils,  and  a  wardrobe.  The  large  apartment 
is  arranged  to  serve  successively  for  a  sleeping-room,  school-room,  refectory,  and 
eovered  play-ground.  By  a  simple,  easy,  and  rapid  manceuvre,  all  the  furniture  of 
liie  room  disappears  as  if  by  enchantment ;  the  tables  rise  dose  to  the  ceiling,  and 
while  the  movable  posts  supporting  them  are  placed  in  receptacles  where  they  do 
iMi  obstruct  the  room,  the  hammocks  which  were  near  the  windows  are  moved 
doae  up  to  the  wall,  and  those  in  the  middle  of  the  room  rise  to  hide  and  ventilate 
flieDiselves  in  the  garret,  by  means  of  trap-doors.  The  idea  of  this  arrangement 
was  borrowed  from  the  agricultural  school  at  Mettray,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aohool  of  Val  d'Ydvre  and  in  other  establishmentB  of  the  same  kind. 

The  dormitory  contains  four  rows  of  hammocks,  and  two  aisles,  at  the  ends  of 
which  are  the  more  elevated  hammocks  of  the  overseers ;  who  by  this  means  can 
aee  all  that  passes  in  all  the  beds  of  the  children  without  trouble.  It  is  lighted  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  ventilated  by  apparatus  like  that  used  in  most  of  the  prisons  of 
Belgium. 

Above  the  dormitory  is  a  garret  which  serves  for  a  drying-room  ;  and  eon* 
neoted  with  the  same  building  is  a  shed,  which  is  used  as  a  repository  for  fiuming 
tools,  and  for  stables  and  cow-house. 

The  chateau  is  occupied  in  the  basement  by  apartmentB  for  schools  and  for  the 
flnnfly  of  the  director. 

The  first  story  is  partly  occupied  by  sleeping-rooms  for  the  pupils. 

Tb»  kitchen  and  its  appurtenances,  the  pantry,  the  wash-room,  the  milk-room, 
4ko.,  are  in  the  cellars,  which  are  of  great  extent 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  (September  2, 1849,)  the  number  of  schdarB  was  130. 
ft  was  about  being  increased  to  250,  by  reoeiTuig  a  nvnber  of  yoong  crimlnali, 


piud  from  $80.00  to  $100.00 
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acquitted  in  court  as  having  acted  without  discernment,  but  detained  mider  the 
66th  article  of  the  penal  c<rae.  This  addition  has  since  been  made  ;  the  yoimg 
prisoners  have  taken  the  place  of  poor  and  orphan  children,  and  conseqnently  tha 
establishment  at  Petit-Bourg  must  now  be  reckoned  among  the  reform  scho(^ 

The  information  collected  by  us  relates  to  the  first  period  of  organisation ;  whidi 
ikot  should  be  recollected  in  reading  what  follows. 

The  scholars  at  Petit-Bourg  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  1 .  poor  children  and 
orphans,  placed  here  by  the  hospitals  and  asylums  at  an  expense  of  $24  a  year, 
besides  clothes ;  2.  boarders,  paying  $70  the  first  year,  and  $50  for  each  subse- 
quent year,  always  besides  clothes.     The  number  of  this  last  class  is  30. 

The  age  of  admission  is  generally  set  at  eight  years ;  tbe  time  of  staying  in  the 
school  may  be  as  long  as  5  years.     This  length  is  required,  in  fact,  by  the  interest 
both  of  pulpit  and  school ;  by  imparting  mechanical  skill  to  the  former,  and  tlm 
enabling  him  to  repay  part  of  the  expense  borne  for  him  by  the  latter. 
The  officers  of  the  school  are  fourteen,  vix. : 

A  director  without  salary,  having  only  lodging,  board  and  fuel,  wadiiDg,  dK^ 
for  himself  and  family.  This  place  is  filled  by  M.  Allier,  who  may  be  ooomdtni 
as  the  real  originator  and  founder  of  the  institution. 

A  book-keeper,  paid  $160.00 

A  teacher,  **      200.00 

An  overseer  of  fitrming,  "      200.00 

A  gardener,  "       140.00 

A  horticulturalist, 
A  cutler  and  blacksmith, 
A  carpenter, 
A  wagon-maker, 
Two  &rm  laborers, 
A  cook, 

Two  overseers,  one  at  $80,  and  one  at  $40.00. 
Several  women  are  also  employed  in  di£krent  capacities,  in  the  laundry, 
room,  infirmary,  on  the  fivm,  &q. 

All  these  persons  receive  lodging,  board,  and  general  maintenance.    Tliey 
no  particular  costume,  and  may  be  married. 

The  pupils  arrive  at  half-past  four  in  summer,  and  at  half-past  five  in  winter. 
Their  bedtime  is,  nine  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter. 

Each  pupil  has  his  own  wardrobe,  marked  with  his  number.  The  drees  is  a 
blue  blouse  for  work,  a  Scotch  blouse  for  Sunday,  and  gray  linen  pantaloons  m 
summer.  In  winter,  the  pantaloons  are  of  doth  of  the  cdor  of  yellow  earth,  aad 
under  the  blouse,  a  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  of  the  same  material  with  the  pinta- 
loons.  Instead  of  wooden  shoes  are  worn,  in  summer,  laced  boots,  and  in  winter^ 
dogs  with  wooden  soles.  The  cap  is  of  felt,  varnished  on  the  top  only,  and  with 
the  words  ^^  Petit-Bourg''  in  front  Each  pupil  has  also  a  woolen  orereoai  tot 
severe  weather.  Recently  pantaloons  have  been  introduoed,  made  of  two  difiereot 
colors,  to  prevent  escapes  as  much  as  possible. 

The  bedding  consists  of  a  hammock,  containing  a  mattress  and  nnall  piDow  cf 
grass,  a  sack,  instead  of  sheets  of  linen  or  ootton,  one  cotUm  ooverlid  in  sumoMr, 
and  two  in  winter.  In  the  infirmary,  the  pupils  have,  upon  an  iron  bedstead,  a 
grass  mattress,  a  woolen  mattress,  a  coverlid  of  ootton  and  another  of  gray  wooleo, 
two  common  sheets,  and  a  pillow  of  feathers. 

Besides  the  dormitory,  Uiere  are  other  sleeping  rooms,  contsdning  from  15  la 
20  pupils.  Each  sleeping-room,  is  lighted  all  night,  and  has  its  monitor,  who  if 
chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  and  charged  to  preserve  order  and  dlenoe.  Bendci 
these  overseers,  an  overseer  on  guard  passes  ccmtinually  through  all  tbe  aleeping- 
rooms  in  succession,  during  the  night. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pupils  have  a  piece  of  bread  for  breaMwt; 
at  noon  and  at  night,  soup,  and  one  dish  besides.  They  have  meat  three  times  a 
week,  including  Sunday ;  salt  meat  twice,  and  fresh  meat  onoe.  Their  only  drink 
is  water. 

The  elementary  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  comprehends  reading,  writingf 
spelling,  and  arithmetic.  There  is  added  a  little  land-survcyinir,  geography,  luMtf 
design,  singing,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  use  of  fire-engine,  l^ere  is  also  a 
ooorse  of  agriculture  and  h(urticultore  iSr  those  pupils  intending  to  beooin«  hnaen. 
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TIm  relkpouf  initrnctioD  is  given  by  the  priest  of  the  oommnne,  who  aots  as 
clMpiain.  The  papUs  attend  the  village  ohorch,  which  Is  situated  within  the  park 
iaolosiire. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  school,  they  are  employed  for  aboat  a  Ibri- 
Bi|^i  in  the  kitoben-gardenS)  or  in  the  fields,  to  allow  them  to  gain  health  and 
strength,  in  which  they  are  <rfien  deficient.  They  are  then  admitted  to  the  work- 
■  shops ;  their  occupation  being  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  with  reference  to  their 
especial  aptitude  for  it 

Several  workshops  have  been  established  \  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  locksmiths, 
earpentera,  cabinet-makers,  house-painters. 

According  to  the  agreements  made  with  the  foremen  of  these  workshops,  the 
labor  of  the  children  is  disposed  of  to  them  by  contract,  and  thoy  account  to  the 
•dhool  for  it,  at  a  fixed  price  per  day  for  each  pupil. 

This  price  varies  of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation  ;  but  it 
oaght  during  the  first  year,  to  amount  to  an  income  averaging  $16.00  for  each 
popU,  and  equal  to  one-third  of  the  expense  of  their  board  and  maintenance. 

This  income  the  second  year,  ought  to  average  $46.00  *,  and  to  cover  the  entire 
personal  expenses  of  the  pupil. 

Afterwards,  to  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  this  income  should  increase  so  aa 
to  bring  to  the  school  a  net  profit  equal  at  least  to  the  advances  of  the  first  year. 

A  part  of  this  income  should  be  laid  up  for  a  reserve  fund  for  the  pupil.  Hie 
amountB  applied  to  this  fund  should  be  entered  in  a  book  in  the  saviug^s  bank,  and 
h  was  supposed  that  the  society  would  be  able  to  add  to  it,  from  beneficiary  fiinds, 
a  greater  or  less  amount,  according  to  the  conduct  uf  the  pupil  in  the  workshops, 
his  capacity,  and  his  devotion  to  his  fellow-pupils  and  to  the  school. 

All  sums  thus  entered  in  the  bank-book,  should  draw  interest  at  3  per  cent, 
and  should  not  become  the  property  of  the  pupil  unless  he  have  observed  punctu- 
ally the  agreement  made  between  the  society  and  his  family.  Departure  before 
the  time  agreed  upon,  besides  giving  a  right  of  civil  action  against  the  family, 
ahoold  deprive  the  pupil  of  all  his  rights  to  any  sum  in  bank,  and  of  participation 
in  all  other  favors  which  the  society  might  bestow  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his 
going,  such  as  wardrobes,  tools,  pocket-money,  nomination  of  a  patron,  &o. 

These  ingenious  contrivances  to  receive  the  apprenticeship  of  the  pupils,  reim- 
borsement  of  their  expenses  to  the  society,  amd  provision  for  their  future  welfare, 
do  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  expectations  of  their  originators.  The  con- 
tractors have  failed,  or  have  not  accepted  the  conditions  attempted  to  be  imposed 
on  them.  Consequently,  except  a  few  workshops  of  small  importance,  working 
antirely  for  the  institution,  agriculture  is  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  oocupa- 
lion  of  the  pupils.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  employments  were  arranged  a 
{bDows: 

Earmov,  86;  gardeners,  11  ;  horticulturists,  5:  tailors  and  menders,  10; 
dioemakers,  3  ;  carpenters,  3  ;  cutlers,  3 ;  painters,  2 ;  cooks,  2 ;  clerks  in  offices, 
8 ;  in  infirmary,  1 ;  in  steward's  office,  1  ;  total,  250. 

The  domain  includes  about  250  acres,  of  which  10  are  in  meadow ;  about  100 
tares  besides  are  leased,  at  $30  per  year  per  acre.  There  have  usually  been  about 
25  homed  cattle ;  but  a  murrian  which  recently  appeared  among  them  has  obliged 
the  administration  to  sell  them.  There  are  12  horses.  The  most  lucrative  and 
most  useful  branch  of  cultivation  is  that  of  the  kitchen-garden,  part  of  whose  pro- 
doota  ai%  sent  to  market  The  garden  itself,  which  is  a  large  one,  seems  to  be 
ipcil  laid  out  Irrigation  is  practiced  in  it,  as  by  the  market-gardeners  at  Paris. 
The  sale  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  legumes,  furnish  a  principal  revenue  of  the  establish- 
mant    There  are  handsome  green-houses,  containing  over  14,000  pots. 

The  moral  and  disciplinary  regulations  of  the  school,  are  described  in  the  report 
of  H  Altier,  the  director,  to  the  general  assembly  of  May  11th,  1845,  at  the  Hotel 
do  Ville  of  Paris,  contain  some  excellent  provisions.  Unfortunately  the  absence  of 
the  director  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  the  shortness  of  our  stay,  rendered  it  im- 

Kaible  for  us  to  ascertain  whether  this  excellent  system  had  been  exactly  followed. 
t  below  is  such  information  as  we  have  extracted  from  the  above-mentioned 
vaport,  or  received  from  the  assistant  who  directed  our  visit. 

T^  pupils  are  classed  according  to  their  conduct,  in  four  divisions,  vis. : 

Divlsbn  of  probation.  I      Division  of  reward. 

<<        «  amelioration.  I  "     ^  pnniahment 
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Ab  a  means  of  stimulatiDg  their  emnlation  while  at  work,  a  wib^l— ificatiop  hii 
been  adopted,  which  oonsista  in  arraDging  the  papib,  in  e^ch  workshop,  into  fint, 
second,  and  third  di\n8ioD8.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  little  flag  of  a  partknlv 
color.  To  belong  to  the  first  dlTision  is  the  highest  ambitian  of  the  members  of  the 
other  divisions.  The  same  amount  of  work  considering  their  rdative  strength, 
baring  been  distribated  to  the  pupils,  and  the  time  necessary  for  performing  il 
being  carefully  calculated,  the  pride  of  each  little  group  b  set  in  aotioo,  and  then 
results  a  pleasant  strife  to  conquer  in  the  game,  which  is  silent  as  a  game  d  ohesa, 
and  as  absorbing,  and  which,  besides  the  honor  of  victory,  does  not  lack  material 
inducements ;  for  a  certain  prize  is  delivered  at  the  end  erf*  every  month  to  the  fint 
division,  and  encouragement  to  tbe  second. 

**  It  is  pleasant,"  says  the  reporter,  *'  to  see  with  what  eamestneas  and  good-wiB 
the  children  ply  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  file,  the  spade,  the  rake,  and  knk 
around  to  see  where  their  comrades  and  adversaries  are ;  for  not  only  u  there  a 
struggle  between  two  divisions,  but  also  between  the  indiridual  members  of  tmSk 
division,  for  the  first,  second,  &c.,  place  in  the  division.  The  first  in  each  dim- 
ion  is  the  standard  bearer. 

*^  In  this  manner  the  hours  pass  rapidly  away  without  punishment  At  the  sod 
of  the  task,  joy  shines  in  the  eyes  of  the  victors,  and  the  shame  of  the  vanqiiidifld 
seems  impatient  for  the  revenge  which  shall  give  them  the  standard  (N*  the  plaet 
of  honor. 

**  At  each  judiciary  meeting,  good  marks  are  also  given  to  those  who  have  done 
their  work  quickest  and  best,  and  bad  ones  to  those  who  have  labored  ill  or  sfewly. 
It  often  happens  that  the  children  gain  an  hour  or  two,  by  finishing  their  tasks 
before  the  appointed  hour ;  this  time  they  may  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  in  play,  ill 
working  in  other  shops,  in  reading  or  drawing,  &c. ;  but  they  nsiiany  ask  ftr 
more  work,  or  kindly  assist  their  slower  comrades,  for  the  purpose  of  preventiDff 
the  bad  marks  to  which  the  latter  are  liable  ^  for  where  the  honoraMe  rivahj  of 
labor  ends,  there  brotherly  love  begins. 

*'  This  system,  which  puts  into  action  the  powerful  motives  of  interest  and  pride, 
while  it  preserves  fraternal  friendship,  needs  no  commentaries.  It  is  simple  aaa 
true,  be<»Eiuse  it  is  taken  from  nature.  To  judge  of  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  look 
at  one^s  own  heart  and  to  question  one's  self.'' 

The  pupils  assemble  once  a  month  for  the  special  purpose  of  electing  by  baDit 
the  monitor-general  of  the  school  and  the  monitors  of  the  separate  worksbofio. 
This  operation  is  performed  without  any  intriguing,  and  it  has  been  remarked  ^it 
the  best  scholars  are  chosen  unanimously,  or  by  an  immense  majority.  Hie  di- 
rector, however,  reserves  a  veto  upon  this  choice ;  althoogh  he  has  very  seldoB 
been  obliged  to  use  it.  The  appointment  of  monitors  by  their  peers  is  copied  fton 
the  appointment  of  elder  brothers  at  Mettray ;  as  is  also  the  appointment  of  a  iny 
to  try  oflfenses  committed  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  usually  aocose  themsclvei^ 
and  afiix,  according  to  circumstances,  the  maximum  or  minimum  of  paniahmoBt 
These  spontaneous  condemnations  are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  their  brothsn 
the  monitors,  who  revoke  or  confirm  them ;  and  are  then  carried  before  a  supreros 
tribunal,  of  the  officers,  assistants  and  foremen  of  workshops,  who  give  a  jndgmsBt 
in  the  last  resort. 

^^  Although  a  little  new  and  prompt,"  says  the  report  formerly  qnoted,  ^onr 
justice  is  none  the  less  real  justice,  and  tends  daily  to  lessen  the  number  of  ool* 
prits  and  of  those  condemned  more  than  once.  It  has  this  advantage  {  that  tin 
guilty  can  not  claim  to  be  innocent,  nor  to  be  too  severely  punished ;  for  both 
monitors  and  we  ourselves  most  often  interfere  to  mitigate  penalties,  and  aone- 
times  to  pardon,  limiting  ourselves  to  a  reprimand. 

"  Meanwhile,  if  (which  is  very  rare)  any  pupil  denies  the  aoonaation  broi^ 
against  him,  then  public  information  becomes  the  duty  of  all  pupils  having  cogB- 
zance  of  the  fact  charged  *,  that  no  culprit  may  escape  who  aggravates  his  ofioM 
by  a  lie,  and  that  no  innocent  person  may  be  punished.  In  thk  case  an  inonsst  ii 
held,  before  which  the  overseers  and  witnesses  are  heard.  Aoonsera  and  qsfcnd 
ers  arise  for  the  occasion  among  the  pupils,  and  from  nKmitora  and  aiiiiitsntB  wka 
decline  voting  upon  the  judgment  pronounced  in  first  instanoe  by  tbe  moiiitafaind 
finally  by  the  tribunal  of  assistants." 

The  punishments  are  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  their 

1.  Simple  reprimand. 
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3.  Detentkm,  with  or  without  labor,  from  the  reorcttiona  of  the 
8.  Detention  from  the  recreations  of  the  Sonday. 

4.  Dry  bread  for  one  or  more  meala. 

5.  FSanage  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  division. 
6*  Dgbted  cell,  with  labor. 

7.  Dark  oell,  without  labor. 

8.  Kraanre  of  name  from  register  of  honor. 

9.  Loss  for  one  or  more  months  of  yotership  and  of  eligibility. 

10.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  receive  letters  of  pardon. 

11.  Inability  for  one  or  more  montha  to  partake  or  be  present  at  distribntioiia  of 
•fans. 

IS.  Inability  to  see  and  embrace  one's  parents  at  the  visit  next  afttt  coo- 
danuiation. 

13.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  carry  the  standard. 

14.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  assist  sick  companions. 

15.  Inability  dmring  one  or  more  montha  to  be  chosen  to  assist  at  ftmOy 
festivals. 

All  these  jmnishments  are  dreaded  most  on  aoooont  of  the  shame  accompany- 
ing them.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noticed  that  the  severest  are  those  which  are  of  a 
pwely  moral  character.  Expalsion  from  the  school  is  only  inflicted  upon  papila 
OOBsidered  wholly  incorriffible. 

There  is  a  similar  gradation  of  rewards,  based  upon  the  same  principle,  aa 
follows: 

I.  Honorable  mention.  This  is  a  pnblic  complimentary  notice,  addressed  to  the 
pvpil  deserving  it,  to  enoonrage  him  to  do  still  better  in  future. 

8.  Passage  to  a  higher  division. 

3.  Registration  in  the  register  of  honor.  This  registration  is  for  two  months ; 
and  is  the  privilege  of  the  division  of  reward  only. 

4.  Encouragements.    These  are  small  books. 

6.  A  crown  over  the  place  occupied  by  the  pupQ,  in  the  aohod,  or  shop,  or  both, 
ii  he  has  deserved  it  in  one,  or  the  other,  or  botn. 

6.  Tools  of  honor.    These  are  offered  and  sained  as  prizes. 

7.  Prizes.  These  are  usually  books  useful  m  the  occupation  of  the  pupil,  moral 
tilea,  history,  books  of  piety,  Sm, 

8.  Becoming  standard-bi^er  of  division. 

9.  Selection  by  their  comrades  to  attend  the  fomily  festivals.  Once  a  month, 
tha  officers,  assistants,  and  foremen,  meet  in  the  evening  of  Sunday  around  a  taUe 
tagally  furnished,  as  usual,  but  with  one  additional  dish.  The  monitors  are,  es 
t^Uio,  invited.  After  the  aeeert,  the  singing  master  assembles  the  pupils  present, 
and  sings  with  them  religious,  moral,  or  national  songs.  After  the  singing,  all 
•tparate,  promismg  to  endeavor  to  make  the  worst  scholars  worthy  of  attending  al 
Hme  modest  feasts. 

10.  Letters  of  pardon.  These  letters,  which  are  only  given  with  great  reserve, 
anpower  those  holding  them  to  pardon  pupils  undergoing  punishment,  except  in 
Mrtab  grave  cases,  of  which  the  director  is  jndge. 

II.  Permission  to  watch  with  the  sick.  This  also  is  a  rare  privilege,  and  oal- 
tirates  among  the  pupils  sentimenti  of  benevolence  and  of  fraternal  affection. 

12.  Honor  of  carrying  and  bestowing  the  alms  of  the  school.  The  alms-chest 
is  replenished  in  several  ways.  1.  One  Sunday  a  month,  all  the  officers,  aarist- 
ttti,  foremen,  and  pupils,  go  without  meat,  and  the  consequent  saving  is  deposited 
in  the  alms-chest  2.  Once  a  month  there  is  taken  fhmi  the  amount  credited  to 
aaoh  pufMl  in  the  savings-bank,  4  cents ;  that  is,  48  cents  a  year.  A  monthly 
ooOeotion  is  also  made  among  the  officers,  assistanti,  and  fofremen,  and  the  amonnti 
along  with  that  taken  from  ue  depositi  for  the  pupils,  also  put  in  the  chest 

With  this  money  the  pupils  of  tiie  division  of  reward,  or  those  who  have  per- 
formed some  laudable  action,  are  enabled  to  go,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  mouthy 
to  4Murry  to  the  aged  poor  of  the  village,  sometimes  garments,  sometimes  bedding, 
awetiiiies  medicine,  but  never  money. 

Nothing  has  been  neglected  which  might  awaken  the  moral  sense  in  the  oliQ- 
dren  of  the  school,  or  contribute  to  elevate  their  souls.  For  the  same  pnrpoie  the 
ivaDa  in  difierent  plaoes  are  covered  with  sodi  phraaea  as  the  foDowing  s 

GUence.  ^o 
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God 

Idleneas  impoTeriihes  and  degradeiL 

He  who  will  not  work  ibonld  not  eat 

Lftbor  enrichea  and  honora. 

Let  08  be  brothera. 

BeDCTolenoe  elevatea  man. 

Children,  grow  np  by  labor.    Men,  aome  time  labor  wiH  make  yon  gre«L 

Religion  ia  goodneai,  every  where  and  alwaya. 

To  love  the  poor  ia  to  love  God. 

Kveniog  and  morning,  after  the  naual  prayer,  the  papib  addreaa  another  to  God 
for  their  inatructora  and  beneiaotora. 

Onoe  a  year  a  maaa  ia  anng  for  the  repoae  of  the  acmla  of  aaoh  inatmotora  cr 
benc&ctors  aa  are  dead ;  alter  which  ceremony,  flowers  are  laid  upon  the  grama 
of  dead  popils. 

There  was  much  difiicalty,  particakrly  at  the  beginning,  in  finding  oompetsBt 
and  active  assiataDta,  and  aach  aa  would  be  devoted  to  the  suoceaa  of  t^  nndertak- 
ing.  Frequent  changes  in  coDaequenco  occasioned  great  embarraaamenta.  Tb 
encourage  the  agents  of  the  school,  they  were  given  an  interest  in  ita  profita,  by 
reserving  to  them  a  percentage  upon  the  produce  of  labor  and  of  the  workahopa. 
Tlie  amount  thus  voluntarily  distributed  is  retained  by  the  aodety,  and  entered  ii 
a  book  called  the  book  of  division  of  profits.  No  one  is  permitted,  on  any  preteit| 
to  draw  any  or  all  of  these  funds ;  and  if  any  assistant  or  foreman  leaves  tiba 
aehool  improperly,  or  is  sent  off  for  ill  conduct,  the  amount  so  credited  to  him  <■ 
book  becomes  the  property  of  the  other  aasistauta  and  foremen,  being  divided 
equally  among  them. 

A  aecond  book,  called  the  savings-bank  book,  is  also  kept  for  entering  the  retea- 
tion  of  5  per  cent  on  all  salariea.  It  is  not  permitted  to  draw  this  deposit ;  but  tf 
the  departure  of  the  assistant  or  foreman,  for  whatever  reason,  it  is  paid  to  him, 
unless  retained  by  the  society  as  indemnity  for  damages  due  from  him,  for  this 
book  is  kept  to  habituate  the  aaaiatants  to  economy,  and  to  put  a  aort  of  caotion- 
moncy  into  the  hands  of  the  society.  The  same  use  is  made  of  fnnda  entered  opcM 
the  book  of  division  of  profita,  in  case  of  malversation  or  leas.  The  amoonti 
entered  on  the  savings-bank  book  pay  3  per  cent  to  the  depositor.  The  amni 
entered  in  these  two  books,  together  with  the  savings  which  some  of  the  aiaJHtanta 
are  able  to  lay  by,  form  considerable  reserve  funds. 

Saturday  evening  every  week,  all  the  offioers,  assistants,  and  foremen,  meet  in 
a  fiimily  council,  and  consider  all  the  praiseworthy  or  reprehensible  aetiona  of  tin 
pupils  under  their  orders.  By  this  means  no  iaidt,  however  small,  and  no  good 
action,  however  insignificant,  can  happen  during  the  week,  in  achool-room,  oooit, 
workshop,  dormitory,  or  play-ground,  without  being  noticed.  While  the  teacher 
for  instance,  praises  a  scholiur  for  his  conduct  and  progress  in  study,  the  foremsD 
of  his  workshop  may  find  him  stupid  and  lazy.  By  such  contradictions  attentioB 
is  drawn  to  the  child ;  all  watch  him  to  hotter  advantage,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
of  study  and  minute  observatkm,  the  true  character  of  the  child  fa  diaoovered,  md 
often  his  good  qualities  are  brought  out  even  by  means  of  his  ianlta. 

This  meeting  has  another  purpose,  to  arrange  a  line  of  conduct  for  each  pupil,  to 
be  followed  out  next  day  at  an  assembly  called  the  meeting  of  emulation ;  at  wldeh 
the  officers,  assistants,  and  foremen  of  workshops  are  present,  as  well  as  the  pvpfli 
and  visitors.  x\t  this  meeting  are  performed  the  duties  of  the  jury  above-mei- 
tioned,  and  rewards  and  punishments  are  distributed.  The  idea  of  thfa  meetiiif 
was  copied  from  the  school  of  Mettray,  which,  although  there  seems  to  be  sobs 
unwillingness  to  avow  it,  has  served  as  the  type  of  the  organixation  not  only  of  dia 
school  Kk  Petit-Bourg,  but  also  of  most  other  establishmenti  of  Uie  same  kind 
erected  in  France  within  a  few  years. 

Petit-Bourg  has  not  a  school  of  foremen  like  that  at  Mettray,  hot  it  endesTora  is 
a  aimilar  manner  to  form  among  the  pupils  a  seminary  for  aaafatanta  who  may  aa»* 
cessively  fill  vacant  plaoea. 

The  patronage  of  the  acholars  on  leaving  the  school  fa  nearly  on  the 
in  the  two  establfahmenta.    A  patron  fa  named  for  each  papQ,  who,  in 
with  the  establfahment,  endeavcMra  to  find  him  a  good  aitoation. 

To  underatand  the  finanoial  condition  of  the  adiool  of  Pettt-Bonig,  we  hava  «p 
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aniiied  the  aoooonts  and  estimates  of  the  few  last  yean,  and  hare  arrived  at  the 
IbUowing  results : 

In  1845,  for  118  pupils,  the  expenses  were  $15,032.80  ;  being  $127.57  each, 
per  year,  and  $0.25  each,  per  day. 

In  1846,  for  123  pupils,  the  expenses  were  $17,631.12,  after  deducting  income 
of  fiotning  and  workshops.    Tlie  items  of  this  expense  are  as  follows  : 

Board  of  pupils, $00.10.4  per  day  each, $4,661.08 

aothing, 12.48       "year,"    1,535.03 

Bedding, 1.24.2    "      "      "    152.73 

Washing, 1.95.2    "      "      "    240.07 
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Fuel, 58.2    "      "      "    71.74 

Light, 2.93.8    "      "      "    361.32 

Mending  clothes, 5.02       "      "      "    617.76 

School  expenses, 39       "      "      "    47.95 

Sundries, ...    80.21  • 

Rent,  taxes,  insurance, 1,554.41 

Repairs,  &c.,  furniture  and  buildings, 746.65 

Expenses  of  offices  and  management, 2,678.05 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  assistants, 6,880.38 

Entire  expense, 19,627.38 

Income  from  cultvation  and  shops, 1,996.26 

Net  expense, 17,631.12 

The  expense  for  each  pupil,  during  1846,  therefore  was  $143.34  ;  or  $0.39  per 

In  1847,  the  estimates  for  an  average  number  of  125  pupils  presented  the  fol- 
lowing valuations : 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  officers,  &c., $6,720.00 

Maintenance  of  pupils,  $60  each, 7,500.00 

Fuel,  lights,  washing, 800.00 

Taxes,  repairs  of  buildings, 640.00 

Expense  of  management,  freight,  traveling, 2,320.00 

Shops,  cattle,  manure,  &c., 1,000.00 

Contingencies, 400.00 

19,380.00 

s-'p*-.  1  Sts:t^.,  &c.,*};S ! ifi^ 

Net  expense, 17,280.00 

The  expense  per  pupil,  in  1848,  was  therefore  $139.04,  or  $0.38  per  day,  not 
faMslnding  rent 

In  1849,  the  expense  was  diminished  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils  to 
$94.67 ;  or  $0.25  each,  per  day.  The  school  purchased  the  estate  of  Petit- Bourg, 
fai  1846,  for  $54,000,  raised  by  the  grand  lottery  established  for  the  school  at  that 
time,  the  net  accruing  from  which,  was  more  than  $100,000. 


Connected  with  the  prison  of  "  La  Roquette,"  in  Paris,  is  an  institution  called 
the  "  Patronage  Society,"  which  has  been  formed  voluntarily  by  benevolent  indi- 
Tidnals.  Its  object  is  to  guide  and  provide  for  young  prisoners  on  their  liberation. 
Each  boy  has  a  patron  who  exercises  an  influence  over  him,  even  during  his 
oonfinement,  by  counsel  and  exhortation.  On  his  being  set  at  liberty,  his 
patron  comes  or  sends  for  him,  and  places  him  in  some  situation  for  which  he 
has  Yitted  himself  in  the  workshop  of  the  penitontiary.  Instead  of  being  thrust 
out  of  the  gates  with  rags  on  their  backs,  with  which  they  entered  them,  and 
with  just  sufficient  money  to  lead  them  into  temptation,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
tile  poor  lads  are  at  present  furnished  with  decent  clothes,  and  gain  at  once  an 
employment  and  a  respectable  livelihood.  Their  patrons  visit  them  frequently, 
■nperintend  their  conduct,  and  by  the  affi.HStionate  sympathies  they  show  them, 
encourage  and  confirm  them  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life.  They  call  them  their 
eliildren,  and  the  reciprocal  affection  which  often  springs  up  between  the  little 
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ontoMte  and  their  protectors  is  redly  very  beantifiil.  Nmneroui  cmem  hvn  o^ 
curred  where  yoathfnl  vagabonds  and  thieves  have  become  exemplary  oharaeten 
through  the  parental  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  adopted  them.  One 
instance  is  mentioned,  in  the  society's  reports,  of  a  former  inmate  of  **  La  Ro> 
qaette"  having  formed  an  attachment  to  an  amiable  and  industrial  giri^  when  not 
having  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  marriage,  his  patron  gave  him  tht 
means,  was  present  himself  at  the  wedding,  and  foniished  the  lodging  of  the 
new-married  ooaple  with  chairs,  tables,  a  l^dsteod,  and  some  linen.  'Aa  most 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  value  of  the  society's  exertions  consists  in  this, — that 
before  its  existence,  out  of  217  youths  that  were  liberated  between  die  yean  1831 
and  1833,  99  were  recommitted  several  times  and  for  grave  ofi^ises:  wh^^eas 
since  the  association  has  entered  upon  its  mission,  out  oi  269  lads  taken  under 
their  charge  only  51  were  again  sentenced  to  a  second  term  of  impriaomnent 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  99  recommittals  above  specified  were  merdy 
those  which  took  place  in  Paris,  under  the  real  names  of  the  dBfenders ;  how 
many  more  happened  in  the  provinces,  and  under  fiilse  names,  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained. But  all  who  are  positively  recommitted,  whilst  under  the  superiutend- 
ence  of  the  society  are  kxiown,  as  they  can  not  quit  their  situations  without  the 
fiict  being  communicated  to  their  patrons.  A  report  of  the  society  affirms  that 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  fresh  transgreanon  against  the  law,  58  were 
not  only  laborious,  economical,  and  submissive  to  their  masters,  but  join  to  thess 
qualities  virtues  which  must  gain  them  general  esteem ;  that  124,  withoiift  being 
•0  remarkable,  are  nevertheless  excellent  young  men,  and  good  workmen,  who 
give  every  kind  of  satisfiEtction  to  their  employers  and  protectors ;  so  that  oat 
of  269  juvenile  delinquents  there  are  182  thoroughly  reformed,  who  are  the  jof 
and  glory  of  the  society. 
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The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  International  Reunion  oi 
Charity  in  Paris  in  1854,  and  printed  in  the  Les  Annales  de  la  Ohariti^ 
ftr  June,  1855.  The  translation  is  taken  from  the  Irish  Quarterly  Re- 
fiew  for  March,  1856 : 

Patronage  of  Young  Ditenus,  and  of  Juvenile  LihMo, 

Goyemment  and  private  beneyolenoe  had  no  sooner  extended  their  soUdtnde 
toward  the  Juvenile  lib^r^  than  the  law  of  the  5th  of  August  placed  them 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  The  first  Society  of  Patronage,  was  formed 
la  the  year  1822,  and  in  the  year  1847,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  interposition  of  his  numerous  agents  and  the  Municipal  Authorities,  made 
faiquiries  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Juvenile  detenus  at  their  places  of 
residenoe,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  the  moral  and  useM 
instruction  they  had  received  in  the  houses  of  Correction.  In  fine,  the  directors 
of  these  establishments,  had  also  exercised  a  species  of  patronage  in  procuring 
them  situations  as  workmen  or  servants,  and  have  received  the  most  interesting 
and  flattering  account  of  several  of  those  boys  they  had  brought  up. 

We  shall  now  glance  rapidly  over  these  three  modes  of  patronage,  and  ex* 
plain  their  results. 

The  number  of  young  criminals  who  leave  annually  those  establishments  of 
correctional  education,  is  very  considerable ;  during  the  Summer  of  1862,  there 
were  1,162,  without  reckoning  the  boys  who  had  been  sent  in  by  their  parents 
fixr  correction.  We  can  understand  from  this  how  necessary  it  would  be  to 
airange  work  in  which  they  could  be  employed,  and  even  to  organize  something 
new. 

The  Government  had  taken  firom  the  (Council  of  the  State  a  draft  of  the 
pablic  administrative  rule,  which  will  undoubtedly  enable  them  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  three  systems  which  form  the  subject  of  this  work. 

Societies  of  Patronage. 

These  Societies  have  been  up  to  the  present,  but  few  in  number. 

We  find  thennost  important  of  thom  in  the  great  centres  of  our  population  in 
Paris,  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Rouen,  Toulouse,  &a,  Ac  Space  would  not  permit 
oinr  describing  each  of  these  institutions  separately.  We  will,  therefore,  limit 
ourselves  to  that  of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  B^renger,  (de  la 
Dr^me.)  This  institution,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  other  analogous 
•odeties,  was  founded  in  1833,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Ch.  Lucas,  who  has  had 
the  honor  of  founding  several  institutions  of  patronage.  The  statutes  were 
arranged  by  a  company  uniting  several  members  of  the  Institution,  who,  like 
their  worthy  president,  M.  Berenger,  (de  la  Drome,)  held  high  positions  in  the 
official  world. 

The  Society  apprenticed  the  boys  who  left  the  house  of  correctional  educa- 
tion,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  and  the  Juvenile 
di6tenus  to  whom  the  Government  gave  provisional  Uberty,  in  order  to  prove 
what  progress  they  made  in  virtue.  These  boys  are  replaced  under  strict 
watch,  when  it  is  proved  that  their  conduct  has  not  been  correct  The  former 
are  called  definitive  lib^res,  and  the  latter  provisional.  The  Society  proposed 
this  arrangement  for  tiie  purpose  of  habituating  their  pupils  to  an  honest  and 
industnoos  life,  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  relapsing. 
K 
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The  members  composing  this  bodj,  are  divided  into  subscribera,  patrons  and 
donors;  these  are  accepted  without  limit,  in  order  to  extend,  as  &r  aa  possible^ 
thoir  sphere  of  action.  The  subscribers  are  onlj  called  on  for  the  som  they 
promised.  The  title  of  donor  is  acquired  by  giving  100  francs  annually  to  the 
Society.  The  patrons  have  the  most  difficult  task  to  perform,  aa  their  employ- 
ment chiefly  consists  in  procuring  situations  for  the  juvenile  liberes. 

The  office  of  patron  is  held  for  three  years.  The  Society  have  an  asylum 
whore  all  juvenile  liberes  are  received,  who,  during  this  period,  have  eith^ 
fallen  ill  or  are  unable  to  work.  This  asylum  is  placed  under  the  immediato 
control  of  a  general  Agent,  M.  de  Grellet- Wanning,  a  man  of  imalterable 
devotion,  who  resides  in  the  Rue  M^zieres  No.  9.  He  says  mass  every  Sunday 
at  an  altar  placed  in  the  Assembly  HalL 

The  Society  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  board,  assisted  by  an 
Administrative  Council,  and  aided  by  three  committees,  of  material  and  fundfl^ 
of  management  and  inquiry. 

The  board  is  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  of  a  secretary  general 
or  treasurer,  in  whom  rests  in  fact  the  executive  power  of  the  Society. 

The  Administrative  Council  is  composed  of  12  members,  deciding  on  all 
matters  useful  or  advantageous  to  the  Institution,  which  is  submitted  by  them 
for  approval  to  the  board,  or  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  CounciL  The  duties 
of  president  and  of  vice-president,  as  well  as  those  of  secretary  general  or 
treasurer,  have  been  carefully  defined.  The  three  Committees  are  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  vice-president,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  funds  are  well 
employed,  taking  care  that  the  boys  are  provided  for  after  their  final  HberatioD, 
and  making  inquiries  in  order  to  afford  the  Administrative  an  opportunity  of 
placing  a  young  provisional  detenu  at  liberty,  and  entitling  him  to  seek  for 
reward.  In  fine,  the  General  Assembly  is  convoked  annually  to  render  an 
account  of  the  working  of  the  Society,  and  every  six  montlis  to  hear  the  reports 
of  the  patrons  on  those  confided  to  their  care.  In  these  re-unions,  the  As- 
sembly nominate  counselors  to  the  vacant  places.  They  introduce  modificar 
tions  in  the  laws  whenever  they  find  cause.  Finally,  they  bestow  rewards  on 
the  patrons  who  merit  them. 

A  paid  agent  is  employed — who  accounts  to  the  treasurer  for  the  recovery 
ofj  and  expenditure  of  monies  received,  takes  charge  of  the  minutes,  keeps  the 
register,  prepares  the  questions,  and  makes  inquiries  relative  to  the  management 
of  the  Superiors,  and  furnishes  to  the  patrons  every  information  necessary  fijr 
the  accomplishment  of  their  mission.  Tlie  general  agent  is  also  employed  in 
procuring  situations  for  the  liberes,  and  trying  to  arrange  with  the  h^d  work- 
men the  most  suitable  places,  and  also  to  supply  for  the  time  the  absence  of  a 
patron  who  is  ill  or  stays  away.  Finally,  he  is  bound  to  prove  monthly  the 
presence  of  each  boy  in  the  place  marked  out  for  him  by  the  patron. 

The  Society  negotiates  with  different  contractors,  who  supply  them  with 
every  thing  tiioy  require  to  clothe  the  libferC'S. 

The  patrons  are  admitted,  after  every  possible  precaution  is  taken,  to  guar- 
antee their  good  conduct  to  the  Society.  Their  duties  are  inscribed  in  a  hand- 
book, ad  fioc,  and  they  can  not  take  charge  of  more  than  six  lib^tes  at  a  time. 

The  president  represents  the  entire  Society,  he  corresponds  with  the  estab- 
lished authorities,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  demands  made  by  the  different 
public  functionaries  in  the  interest  of  the  board  is  entrusted. 

The  strictest  and  most  watchful  surveillance  is  exercised  over  all  the  lib^r^ 
but  particularly  over  those  who  are  still  under  the  restrictions  of  the  clause  W 
of  the  penal  code,  who  have  been  entrusted  to  the  board  as  provisional  lib^r^s. 
Those  latter  are  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  patrons,  and  when  they  exhibit  idle- 
ness or  disobedience  toward  their  masters,  the  patron,  without  waiting  for  a 
more  serious  fault,  is  bound  to  represent  their  misconduct  to  the  president 

This  man  decides  with  the  board  whether  the  charge  is  of  a  sufficiently  grave 
character  to  require  immediate  re-incarceration.  But  even  in  case  the  matter 
has  been  arranged,  the  patron  is  not  released  firom  his  obligation  toward  his 
pupil,  and  is  bound  to  reinstate  him  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  decision.  AH  ^ 
acts  of  the  Society  are  inserted  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  register  kept  by 
the  agent  The  principal  is  kept  in  a  large  book,  comprising  at  once  the  nx>ral 
and  financial  account  of  each  boy,  where  they  have  depoflited  as  correctly  as 
possible  the  history  of  his  life,  the  information  received  relatiye  to  his  ftmi^i 
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the  progreflB  he  has  nuule  in  advanoement,  and  all  the  expenses  he  has  ooc»- 
koned  the  society. 

Then  follows  the  general  register  of  all  the  members  who  compose  the  body, 
under  the  title  of  patrons,  donors  or  subscribers,  pointing  out  the  assessments 
of  each,  and  comprising  an  annual  account,  mentioning  the  date  of  payments. 

Another  register  comprises  the  names  of  all  the  patrons  employed,  and  of  the 
boys  under  their  care.  A  third  points  out  the  changes,  either  by  getting  in  or 
removing  any  of  the  furniture  belonging  to  the  board. 

Tliose  registers  are  the  ground-work  by  which  can  be  proved  the  receipt  of 
subscriptions,  the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  the  supplying  of  all  kinds  of 
fi>od.  Putting  money  in  the  savings*  bank  in  the  children's  name,  and  the  place 
where  the  cash  is  kept,  are  entered  in  two  different  books. 

Another  very  important  book  points  out  to  you,  three  montlis  beforehand, 
the  young  detenus  who  are  about  to  leave  the  houses  of  correctional  education 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  will  be 
employed  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  boys ;  there  is  also 
an  account  given  of  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  patronage  by  the  liberes. 

The  minutes  of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  of  the  committee 
i^[>pointed  to  procure  situations,  and  of  the  six  months'  assemblies,  are  entered 
in  another  book  separate. 

A  register  in  which  is  copied  the  correspondence  with  the  administration,  the 
bar,  the  prefect  of  police,  and  other  functionaries;  finally,  there  are  several 
secondary  registers  which  complete  the  vocabulary  of  the  agent's  book. 

We  see,  by  what  has  gone  before,  with  what  care  the  Society  takes  note  of 
the  working,  and  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The  asylum  in  the 
Bue  Mezieres,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1846,  has  been  very  useful  to  the 
juvenile  Uberes,  particularly  during  this  time  of  commercial  and  political  panic 
which  we  have  had  to  pass.  But  it  has  also  made  considerable  sacrifices  to  the 
board  for  its  appropriation,  and  the  support  of  the  boys  contained  there.  These 
BSfCrifices  have  been  exclusively  beneficial  to  the  juvenile  liberes,  and  whilst 
their  expenses  were  observed  to  increase,  the  salaries  of  the  clerkis*  continued 
the  same ;  the  right  assumed  toward  them  by  the  asylum  was  to  increase  their 
work,  and  make  them  labor  more  diligently. 

The  resources  of  the  Society  are  comprised  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  which 
the  juries  award  for  their  advantage,  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  them,  and  of  the  70 
centimes  allowed  daily  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  support  of  the 
provisional  liberes. 

They  receive,  besides,  from  the  exchequer  of  this  department  a  claim  to  any 
unusual  taxes  51,450  francs. 

In  fine,  the  Oovemment  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  by 
this  Institution,  has  established  it  legally  by  a  Royal  Ordinance,  dated  June 
9th,  1843. 

Since  the  month  of  May,  1833,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  up  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1853,  the  Society  has  protected  2,165  boys,f  definitive  or  provisional 
liberes. 

252  had  renounced  all  patronage,  124  had  been  abandoned  as  incorrigibles ; 
112  are  dead;  964  had  ceased  to  be  guardians  at  the  end  of  three  years;  144 
provisional  liberes  had  been  reentered  into  the  house  of  correction ;  506  had 
relapsed  into  crime,  88  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  category  of  temporary 
liberes;  16  had  been  placed  in  hospital  as  lunatics,  the  remainder  ran  away. 

During  this  period  of  20  years,  the  Society  received  the  sum  of  457,265  francs, 
66  cents;  its  expenses  had  been  381,824  francs,  89  cents.  They  had  thus  in 
their  possession  at  the  end  of  1853,  75,440  francs,  66  cents;  an  important  sum, 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  good  management  of  the  board,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  useful  assistasce  it  rendered  not  only  to  the  Government,  but  also 
to  private  individuals.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  had  been  25,947  francs,  33 
cents;  in  1854,  the  expenses  had  arisen  to  25,342  francs,  10  cents,  for  294  ju- 
venile provisional  or  definitive  hberes;   every  boy  had  therefore  cost  at  an 

*  These  clerks  are — a  responsible  agent  at  1,400 francs;  an  agent  for  proTidinff  tiiQatioDS, 
800  francs ;  a  resister  and  (tchoo  I  master,  9U0  francs ;  an  inspector,  900  francs ;  a  hoaaekMp«r 
•t  300  fraiics,  and  the  porter  got  360  francs. 

t  ThsM  boys  fo  as  peuitents  to  the  monastery  de  la  RoquetU. 
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avfnrage  about  89  franca.  In  this  aoooont  had  been  entered  all  kinds  of  ex- 
pensea,  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  asylum,  and  a  sum  of  3,371  francs,  10 
cents,  employed  in  the  reoent  building,  and  repairing  of  the  establishment  in  the 
Rue  M^zieres.  Amongst  the  294  boys  patronized  by  the  Society  in  185i,  66 
were  very  well  conducted;  127  well  conducted;  24  wished  to  leave;  13  were 
badly  behaved ;  1  ran  away ;  23  relinquished  the  patronage  aft^  being  sub- 
missive for  some  time;  7  had  been  given  up  altogether  as  incorrigible ;  10  had 
been  re-imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  of  la  Roquotte ;  20  had  relapsed  into 
crime ;  4  were  dead.  Whilst  subtracting  from  the  total  number  294,  the  23 
boys  who  had  renounced  the  patronage,  the  7  who  were  abandoned  as  incor- 
rigible, and  those  who  ran  away,  there  remained  263  young  persons  of  whom 
only  20  had  relapsed  into  error,  that  is  to  say,  7-60  for  0-0 ;  this  proportion  was 
75  to  100  before  the  establishment  of  the  Society. 

During  the  same  year,  (1854,)  the  average  number  of  patrons  staying  at  the 
asylum  were  14  daily,  and  those  supported  in  the  establij^ent  were  17.  The 
average  number  of  boys  who  assisted  at  the  re-unions  every  first  Sunday  of  the 
month  were  80.    These  numbers  prove  the  utility  of  this  Institution. 

There  is  another  Society  in  Paris  deeply  interesting,  which  is  engaged  in 
lurotecting  young  girls  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  detenus  lib^res  and 
destitute— founded  by  Madame  de  Lamartine  and  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la 
Orange,  who  was  bom  at  Caumont-la-Foroe.  This  institution,  from  1841  up  to 
Deoember  31st,  1853,  extended  its  care  over  178  Juvenile  detains;  102  had 
got  situations  through  its  influence;  ten  relapsed  into  error;  and  66  had  es- 
caped from  their  surveillance.  Annexed  to  this  establishment  is  a  quarter  set 
apart  for  correctional  education,  in  which  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la  Orange  is 
endeavoring  to  introduce  all  the  improvements  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind.* 

The  Society  for  the  patronage  of  the  Juvenile  libera  of  the  Rhone  deserves 
especial  notice,  having  tried  to  take  under  their  guardianship  subjects  of  a  daas 
unfortunately  too  numerous,  young  mendicants  or  vagrants,  who  though  not 
condemned,  are  nevertheless  a  scourge  to  the  country.  The  last  accounts  re- 
turned, publislied  by  the  Society  in  1847,  showed  tliat  from  1840  to  1846,  tbey 
had  taken  under  their  care  22  vicious  boys  who  had  not  been  sentenced  or  even 
tried;  16  whoso  moral  state  required  the  strictest  surveillance;  they  had  been 
confined  at  the  asylum  of  d'OuUins;  six  others  were  placed  as  apprentices  to 
trades-people ;  eight  of  these  were  well  conducted,  whilst  the  other  eight  gave 
firequent  proofs  of  idleness  and  insubordination ;  three  remained  with  the  ma^ 
ters;  one  returned  to  his  family.  These  twenty-two  boys  cost  the  Society 
9,810  francs,  '20  cents,  or  445  francs,  91  cents  each. 

From  1836,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  tiie 
Society  of  Juvenile  liberes  of  the  Rhone,  have  protected  305  of  these  youth^ 
279  are  in  situations,  and  26  not  engaged. 

These  two  classes  have  furnished  68  relapses,  which  establishes  between  the 
discharged  and  those  who  have  fallen  away,  a  proportion  of  about  22  to  100. 

Administraiive  Patronage. 

Lot  us  SCO  how  this  patronage  is  exercised,  which  has  been  instituted  by  a 
ministerial  decision,  February  17,  1847.  From  the  time  that  the  Juvenile  libM 
leaves  the  house  of  correction,  the  Director  of  the  establishment  fhmishes  a  re- 
port to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  points  out  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  boy ;  the  order  of  his  intellect,  the  trade  to  whidi  he 
has  been  brought  up,  the  place  where  he  desires  to  fix  his  residence.  The  Pre- 
fects are  obliged  to  transmit  a  resume  of  these  documents  to  the  Mayors  of  the 
communes  whore  tho  JuvenUe  liberes  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  these  fimo- 
tionarios  have  in  their  turn  to  make  known  every  six  months  to  the  heads  of 
the  government  how  those  boys  conduct  themselves,  their  habits,  and  the  way 
by  which  they  gain  their  livelihood.  The  corporation,  (or  common  coundl,) 
collect  most  carefully  the  information  required  from  them.  But  a  patronage 
whose  only  aim  is  to  observe  the  acts  of  a  young  libM  without  assisting  him  at 
the  period  of  his  liberation,  is  all  but  visionary. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Mayors  communicate  generally  with  the  lib^rte 

'  Madame  L«cheTalier,  Iiupectreas-General  of  Prisons,  has  taken  a  Twy  active  part  ia  tha 
working  of  this  Society. 
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tfarough  the  intervention  of  the  police  officer  or  the  forest  keeper,  who  do  not 
give  to  their  office  all  the  circumspection  requisite,  the  position  of  these  bojs  is 
ere  long  understood,  and  their  employers  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  think- 
ing that  having  them  in  their  service,  places  them  \mder  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities. 

Osiers  have  been  given  it  is  true  to  the  prefects  to  endeavor  to  remedy  these 
serious  disadvantages,  and  more  can  not  be  done  in  the  absence  of  a  law  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  faiabling  them  to  employ  more  efficacious  means.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  such  are  the  reeolts  of  administrative  patronage  during  the  year  1853. 
The  MayoiB  had  received  information  relative  to  861  liberes,  of  whom  124  were 
young  girls.  197  boys  and  68  g^ls  escaped  the  patronage  by  changing  their 
names  and  ooncealing  their  residences.    They  retain  the  management  of 

Satisfactory — 304  boys  and  36  girls. 

Doubtful —  97  boys  and  12  girls. 

Bad —  52  boys  and    5  girla 

49  boys  and  3  girls  have  relapsed. 

They  have  had  38  enlistments  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  relapses,  (de- 
ducting those  who  ran  away,)  have  been  9  to  100  boys,  and  5  to  100  girls. 

EstabUskmerUs  of  Patronage, 

When  leaving  the  establishments  of  correctional  education  the  yoimg  det^ 
nues  are  supplied  with  suitable  clothes  and  assistance  for  their  journey.  The 
directors  of  several  of  the  colonies  have  found  it  necessary  to  watch  over  the 
lives  of  those  boys,  who  being  orphans,  could  not  receive  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families  that  protecting  care  and  counsel,  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  a  good 
course.  Amongst  the  establishments  inhabited  by  the  greater  number  of  their 
liberes,  we  will  cite  the  colony  of  Mettray ;  tlie  House  of  Correctional  Educa- 
tion, Bordeaux,  directed  by  M.  TAbbe  Fissiaux;  and  that  of  Toulouse,  the 
founder  of  which  has  organized  in  this  city  a  Society  of  Patronage. 

From  1841  to  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  the  colony  of  Mettray  has  rendered 
assistance  to  953  liberes,  who  had  sprung  from  that  source;  18  had  removed 
themselves  from  under  their  kind  control;  307  had  obtained  situations  through 
the  influence  of  the  establishment;  157  entered  the  army;  6  were  kept  as  ser- 
vants in  the  establishment;  4  entered  religious  houses;  61  entered  the  navy; 
66  were  taken  as  military  recruits;  231  returned  to  their  relations;  103  re- 
lf^>sed.  After  deducting  the  18  that  ran  away,  we  find  the  relapses  have  been 
11  to  100. 

The  lib^r^s  who  go  to  Paris  from  Mettray,  receive  the  protection  of  the 
Chief  Agent,  M.  Paid  Yerdier,  who  engages  in  this  work  of  devotion  with  a 
zeal  and  self-abnegation  beyond  all  eulogy.* 

There  are  innumerable  conventual  estab^shments  to  which  the  State  confides 
young  female  detenus,  protecting  in  their  asylums  those  who  at  the  period  of 
their  liberation  find  themselves  without  homes  or  means  of  emplojrment  The 
principal  are  the  Solitude  of  Nazareth,  near  Montpelier;f  the  Refuge  du  Dorat 
in  la  Haute  Yienne ;  the  convent  of  the  Grood  Shepherd  at  Angers  and  the 
communities  which  belong  to  them. 

A  recent  inquiry  has  been  made  relative  to  12,464,  the  nimiber  of  juvenile 
detenus,  who  fh>m  1837  to  3l8t  December,  1853,  left  the  Institution  of  Cor- 
rectional Education,  either  publicly  or  privately.  Of  this  number  we  can  not 
point  out  more  than  528  relapses;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover 
what  had  become  of  the  greater  number  of  those  boys,  who  concealed  their 
track  by  changing  their  names  and  residences,  in  order,  either  to  commence  a 
new  mode  of  life,  or  to  continue  in  their  old  habits,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  boys  have  contributed  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  our  penitentiaries.  As  for  the  young  girls,  their  fate  on  leaving  has 
been  more  dark  and  deplorable.  Are  not  these  facts  sufficiently  startling  to 
prove  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  an  obligatory  patronage,  wliich  is  at  once  aiding 
and  preventive,  especially  after  pointing  out  the  services  rendered  by  this  In- 
stitution, incomplete  as  it  still  is? 


*  M.  L.  Alcan  deserves  equal  notice;  his  position  is  that  of  obtain  in;  sitaations  for  the 
]ibfr6s  of  Mettray. 

t  f3e«  the  notice  we  have  given  to  Tht  SMitude  of  Naxareth  in  the  Annalea  of  the  1st  of 
November,  1863. 
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FBOX  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS.      & 


The  following  history  of  the  Reformatory  Institution  or  Colonie  Agri- 
cole  et  Fenitentiare^  at  Mettray,  near  Tours  in  France,  drawn  from  the 
annual  reports*  of  the  Directors,  is  copied,  with  a  few  omissions  and  ad* 
ditions,  from  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1856: 

The  reports  are  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Soeiete  PatemelU,  a 
small  association  originated  by  M.  Demetz  as  the  first  step  toward 
branding  Mettray.  It  consists  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
hftTing  fbr  its  President  the  Count  de  Gasparin,  for  Vice-President  M. 
Demetz,  and  for  Secretary-General  the  Count  de  Flavigny ;  but  it  has 
neyer  interfered  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  which  has  always 
rested  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.  It  is  consequently  to  their 
genius  and  self-devotion,  that  the  system  and  the  success  of  Mettray  are 
ilike  owing,  and  strongly  impressed  as  we  had  before  been  with  their 
merits,  we  must  confess  it  was  not  until  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
seyenteen  annual  reports  which  have  now  appeared,  that  we  became 
fblly  aware  of  the  exalted  benevolence  and  the  profound  philosophy, 
which  through  M.  M.  Demetz  and  de  Courteilles,  have  wrought  such 
benefit  to  mankind — a  benevolence,  which  neither  the  most  arduous  la- 
iKMrs,  nor  the  closest  personal  intercourse  with  the  miserable  beings  it 
■ought  to  reclaim,  could  weary  or  disgust — a  philosophy,  which,  while 
saocessfuUy  solving  the  most  difficult  of  social  problems,  did  not  disdain 
to  occupy  itself  with  the  minutest  details  of  domestic  economy. 

To  the  second  and  succeeding  reports,  up  to  the  period  of  M.  de 

Courteilles*  death,  the  names  of  both  Directors  are  appended,  but  the 

first  which  was  read  to  the  SocieU  PatemeUe^  at  their  first  annual 

meeting  on  the  7th  of  June,  1840,  is  signed  by  M.  Demetz  alone.    Re- 

ftiring  to  it  in  his  opening  address,  the  President,  M  de  Gasparin,  says : — 

The  modesty  of  its  author  will  not  succeed  in  concoaling  from  you  the  sacri- 
iloee  and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  M.  Demetz  and  M.  de  Brctigneres  do 
Ooorteilles,  by  which  alone  we  could  have  reached  the  position  we  already 
occupy.  Abandoning  the  career  in  which  they  were  engaged  and  the  habits  of 
a  whole  life-time,  they  gave  themselves  up  with  pious  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
criminal  reformation.  Persomd  and  pecimiary  sacrifices  they  estimated  as 
nothing;  their  philanthropy  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  they  find  their  reward 
in  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences  and  of  all  good  men. 

By  the  66th  article  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  children  in  France,  under  16 

years  of  age,  who  are  found  guilty  of  an  offence,  may  be  acquitted  as 

having  acted  $an$  ducemement^  in  which  case  they  are  liable  to  de- 

*  Rapports  Annaelf  det  Direetcort  de  la  Ctelonie  Africole  et  PentteotUure  de  Mettray. 
1819  to  1866  inelueive.    Tours :  Imprlmerie  Laderese. 
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tentioxi  in  prison  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  magistrate  before  whom  they  are  tried.  He  has,  however,  the 
option  of  treating  them  as  adult  offenders,  in  which  case  they  undergo 
conviction.  This,  however,  happens  comparatively  rarely ;  but  until  the 
establishment  of  Reformatory  Schools,  the  child  derived  little  or  no  bene- 
fit from  his  privilege  of  acquittal.  He  was  still  exposed,  for  a  period 
often  of  many  years,  to  the  injurious  influences  of  a  prison  where  he  was 
fi^uently  associated  with  hardened  felons.  It  was  to  give  life  and  ac- 
tion then  to  this  dead  letter  that  M.  Demetz  resolved  to  establish  the 
l{gricultural  colony  of  Mettray.* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  first  report,  only  premising  with  reference  to 
our  translation,  that  for  convenience  sake  we  have  retained  the  terms 
colony^  colon^  ek^  de  famille^  sous  ehrf  and  contre'tnaiU'ey  as  our 
language  possesses  no  words  precisely  equivalent  to  them.  The  two  first 
are  self-explaining ;  the  chef  de  famille  is  the  ofScer  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  family,  to  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  a  &ther,  coBoeming 
himself  more  particularly  with  the  moral  supervision  and  bodily  health 
of  his  wards.  He  has  invariably  been  trained  in  the  Beole  PreparaUnr^ 
as  has  also  the  sous  chefy  a  youth  who  acts  under  the  chef  de  famille^  and 
in  time  rises  to  a  similar  post  Contre-maitre  may  be  translated  *^  in- 
dustrial master  ;"t  and  during  the  early  existence  of  the  colony  it  was 
not  indispensable  that  he  should  have  been  educated  in  the  Eeole  Preparo' 
toire^  though  it  is  so  now.  If  formerly,  however,  he  had  been  so 
educated  he  was  permitted  to  take  a  share  in  the  moral  training  of  the 
colons,  by  filling  the  office  of  sons  chef. 

In  June,  1839,  the  Societi  PcUemaUe  issued  its  prospectus,  and  selected  tbe 
village  of  Mottray  as  tho  site  of  the  colony  it  had  resolved  to  found.  M.  Bre- 
tigneres  de  Court^illes  had  offered  a  tract  of  land  there,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
purpose;  and  from  that  moment  we  became  associated  in  the  enterprise  to 
which  henceforth  our  lives  are  devoted.  We  now  appealed  to  public  charity  in 
favor  of  an  institution  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  society,  and  we  met  with 
a  warm  response. 

Five  hundred  subscribers  gave  in  their  names  within  the  first  year, 
including  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  his  ministers,  many 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  of  Deputies,  judicial  and  educa- 
tional bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especiafly  the 
inhabitants  of  the  department  in  which  the  colony  was  established. 

Our  aim  was  to  rescue  young  offenders  from  the  influence  of  a  prison  life,  and 
to  replace  the  walls  with  which  they  had  been  surrounded,  by  liberty  and  labor 
in  the  open  air. 

Wc  proposed  by  persuasive  influence,  by  justice  and  kindness  aocompanied 
by  strict  discipline,  to  reclaim  lads  who,  from  their  in&ncy  upward,  had  never 
received  any  moral  training,  and  had  been  subjected  to  no  other  restraint  than 
that  of  brute  force ;  we  proposed,  in  short,  to  turn  ignorant  and  dangerons  va- 
grant lads  into  good,  industrious  and  useful  members  of  society.  8udi  a 
problem  could  not  be  solved  by  ordinary  means. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  detaining  our  first  colons  among  us  and  in  aHachii^ 
them  to  our  institution,  wo  began  by  founding  a  school  for  teachers,  whidi 
should  supply  us  with  devoted  and  efficient  officers,  and.  we  strove  to  imbua 

*  For  a  hiatory  of  the  preliminary  ■tep«  see  Report  on  Afrlcultiiral  CoIooIm,  p.  6S. 

t/Vremon. 
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them  with  the  spirit  by  which  we  were  animated,  that  they  might  in  their  tain 
communicate  it  to  the  rest,  and  afford  them  a  good  example. 

It  was  absolntelj  neoeesary  that  we  should  be  able  to  show  to  those  who 
were  apprehensive  of  evil  effects  resulting  to  themselves  from  the  assemblage 
of  so  manj  criminal  lads  in  their  vicinity,  that  even  such  a  band  might  be  well 
disciplined  and  harmless,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  dissipating  all  alarm  and  ill 
will,  and  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  our  neighbors. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1839,  we  opened  our  Ecole  Preparaioire  with  23  6kve 
pupils,*  from  among  whom  we  have  already  selected  several  individuals  now 
actively  employed  as  officers  in  our  institution. 

While  occupied  in  establishing  this  school,  we  were  also  engaged  in  erecting 
not  far  fit>m  it,  the  dwellings  destined  to  receive  our  colons,  ^e  plan  of  which 
we  will  expUun. 

The  houses  are  all  detached ;  each  is  12  metres  [39  feet]  long,  by  six  metres, 
66  centimetres  [21  feet]  wide,  and  consists  of  a  ground  floor,  and  over  that  a 
first  and  second  floor.  The  ground  floor,  where  the  colons  are  employed  when 
not  occupied  out  of  doors,  is  divided  into  four  workshops  by  a  partition,  suf* 
fidently  low  to  enable  the  superintendent,  placed  in  the  middle,  to  overlook  every 
compartment,  without,  however,  it  being  possible  for  the  boys  in  one  to  com- 
municate with  those  in  another,  or  indeed  to  see  each  other  when  seated;  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  being  left  free,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  remains 
the  same,  however  unequal  in  number  may  be  the  lads  at  work  in  the  different 
divisions. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  dormitory  for  twenty  children;  the  hammocks  in 
which  they  sleep  are  so  arranged  that  surveillance  at  night  is  easy,  while  in  the 
daytime  they  are  hung  up  against  the  wall,  and  the  room  is  available  for  other 
purposes.  They  are  suspended  at  night  parallel  with  each  other,  but  so  that 
the  heads  and  feet  of  the  occupants  sliall  come  alternately  side  by  side,  by 
which  means  conversation,  even  in  a  whisper,  is  prevented,  and  it  is  made 
possible  to  place  them  very  near  together  without  any  evil  consequence. 

Planks  fixed  on  to  posts  by  means  of  hinges,  and  which  can  be  lowered  at 
pleasure,  form  a  table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  which  may  thus 
De  used  as  a  refectory,  and  when  the  tables  are  raised  parallel  with  the  posts, 
and  the  hammocks  are  hung  up  against  the  wall,  a  large  clear  space  is  obtained 
where  in  rainy  weather  the  boys  can  be  employed  in  various  occupations  and  at 
the  same  time  be  continually  overlooked.  A  Uttle  room  is  partitioned  off  fit>m 
the  larger  apartment,  and  having  the  side  which  commands  a  view  of  the  latter 
furnished  with  Venetian  blinds,  the  occupant  can  see  without  being  seen ;  in 
this  post  of  observation,  the  chef  de  famille  has  his  bed,  and  as  no  one  knows 
whether  he  is  asleep  or  not,  there  is  not  a  moment  when  the  boys  can  feel  sure 
his  eye  is  not  upon  them. 

The  second  floor  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  is  also  adapted  to  receive 
twenty  colons. 

Two  contre-maltres  keep  watch  at  night  in  each  dormitory,  taking  the  duty 
alternately  till  morning. 

Each  house  thus  accommodates  40  children,  divided  into  two  sections,  form- 
ing one  family,  presided  over  by  a  chef  de  famille,  aided  by  two  contre-maitres. 
In  addition  to  ^ese  a  colon  is  chosen  monthly  in  each  section,  who  with  the 
title  of  Elder  Brother  assists  the  superintendents  in  the  management  of  the 
household. 

Each  of  these  houses,  containing  43  persons,  cost,  internal  fittings  included, 
8,300  firancs,  [£332,]  that  is  193  francs  [£7  149.]  for  each  inmate,  or  9  fivncs 
65  centimes  annually. 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  wherever  the  word  pupil  (Heve)  is  osed,  it  it  applied  to  the  atudents 
in  this  school,  never  to  the  colons.  AdmiMion  to  the  Eeole  Preparaioire  ia  gratuitous ;  thus 
the  Directors  have  the  power  of  aelecting  as  pupils  those  indlriduals  who  sppear  most  likely 
to  suit  their  purpose. 

They  are  inTariably  chosen  from  respectable  &milies,  but  often  firom  such  as  have  met 
with  reverses  in  fortune,  and  to  whom,  conseauently,  the  education  and  maintenance  thus 
obtained  is  a  great  boon.  If  a  pupil  ia  found  to  oe  uimtted  for  the  vocation  of  teacher,  be  Is 
dismissed ;  endeavors,  however,  being  made,  if  hie  conduct  is  not  in  &ult,  to  provide  for  him 
tbswhere.  Some  leave  of  their  own  accord,  and  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  detain  either 
popil  or  officer,  after  thev  have  expressed  a  wish  to  depart  As  the  colonv  can  afford  to  a  few 
omcers  only  salaries  suflieient  for  the  support  of  a  fiunlly,  a  large  proportion  of  them  do  leave 
after  a  few  years'  service ;  bot  owing  to  the  sjieaUent  educailon  tbmr  have  recehrsd,  and  the 
hll^  ebaracttr  they  bear,  ituj  seldom  foil  to  obteln  good  iltaatlom  tlitwlMn. 
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Fonr  houses  are  already  finished ;  thej  stand  10  metres  [33  feet]  apart,  sheds 
fillxg  up  the  intervening  space. 

The  ground  iloor  of  the  first  house  is  occupied  by  tailors,  shoemakers,  coopers 
and  plaiters  of  straw,  and  there  is  a  rope-walk  in  the  adjoining  shed.  In  the 
second  house,  is  a  carpenter's  shop,  the  wood  required  being  stored  in  the  shed 
next  beyond.  In  the  third  house  we  are  this  year  cultivating  silkworms,  fit>m 
which  seven  ounces  of  silk  were  obtained,  and  the  third  shed  forms  a  covered 
court. 

The  fourth  house  contained  six  cells,  (the  punishment  quarter  not 
being  yet  erected,)  and  various  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  ofBicers.  A 
forge  and  blacksmith^s  shop  occupied  the  fourth  shed ;  the  fifth  house, 
which  was  to  be  the  chaplain^s  residence,  was  nearly  finished.  M.  de 
Gourtcilles  lived  at  his  mansion  at  a  short  distance  from  the  institution, 
but  M.  Demetz,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  officers  inhabited  adjacent 
buildings,  which  included  also  the  chapel,  infirmary,  baths  and  several 
other  departments  of  the  establishment,  among  which  were  the  general 
kitchen  and  various  domestic  offices. 

The  first  house  intended  for  the  colons  being  ready  by  January,  1840, 
on  the  22d  of  that  month  both  the  Directors  repaired  to  the  prison  of 
Fontevrault,  where  they  selected  nine  youths,  with  whose  antecedents 
they  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted,  to  return  with  them 
to  Mettray. 

All  these  nine  colons  behaved  perfectly  well  fit)m  the  time  they  reached 
Mettray,  the  change  in  their  treatment  appearing  to  produce  an  almost 
marvellous  alteration  in  their  conduct. 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  M.  de  Courteilles  brought  four  colons 
firom  Normandy,  and  early  in  March  M.  Demetz  added  six  more  who 
accompanied  him  from  Paris,  and  their  numbers  gradually  increased  firom 
month  to  month  by  children  coming  fi*om  all  parts  of  France ;  indeed  in 
sending  them 

the  departments  ferthest  away  considered  the  distance  which  separated  them 
from  us  as  a  decided  advantage ;  they  knew  that  the  boy  would  adopt  with 
greater  readiness  the  new  course  we  pointed  out  if  entirely  cut  oflf  firom  old 
companions  and  associations  so  as  to  feel  almost  as  if  he  were  transported  into 
a  new  world ;  and  further  important  advantages  must  accrue  from  thus  as- 
sociating together  children  differing  as  widely  in  the  place  of  their  birth  as  in 
their  national  characteristics,  and  who  will  in  course  of  time  carry  back  with 
them  to  their  homes  the  fruit  of  practical  training  and  moral  and  religioiu 
culture. 

U]x>n  this  latter  point,  the  most  important  of  all,  we  may  say  that  M.  Branlt, 
our  excellent  and  venerable  chaplain,  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  attention 
our  lads  give  to  his  instruction,  and  with  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they 
perform  tiierr  religious  duties. 

In  the  course  of  ten  months  then,  we  have  provided  house-room  for  120  chU- 
dren,  of  whom  84  vnih  the  proportionate  number  of  officers,  are  already  settied 
among  us.  We  have  exerted  our  utmost  efforts  to  win  the  confidence  and  ef- 
fection  of  these  lads,  and  hitherto  they  have  yielded  to  the  influences  we  have 
brought  to  bear,  in  a  manner  to  afford  us  the  liveliest  hope  for  their  fiiture  welfere. 

The  lads  were  at  first  chiefly  employed  in  making  a  carriage  road  to 
the  colony,  in  laying  out  gardens,  in  leveling  the  open  courts,  and  in 
building  more  houses.  The  prejudice  at  first  felt  against  them  in  the 
neighborhood  had  been  already  overcome  by  their  good  behavior,  and 
some  vinedressers  had  even  asked  permission  to  hire  them,  which  had 
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been  granted,  when  the  applicants  were  respectable  men,  and  lived  suf- 
fidentlj  near  the  colony  to  render  strict  supervision  of  the  young  labor- 
ers, by  thdr  own  masters,  practicable. 

Most  of  the  lads  having  been  employed  while  in  prison  in  weaving, 
their  health  originally  defective  had  been  much  injured  by  bending  over 
the  looms,  and  consequently  many  of  them  reached  Mettray  in  a  deplora- 
ble state  of  weakness  and  disease.  The  open  air  life  there,  however, 
produced  a  rapid  improvement,  and  was  so  beneficial  that  it  became  a 
rule  to  select  sickly  lads  from  the  prisons  in  the  hope  that  their  health 
would  be  restored  by  the  change,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  accounts 
lor  the  delicate  appearance  of  many  of  the  boys,  and  for  the  deaths 
amounting  to  two  per  cent  of  their  number. 

The  colons  spend  only  two  hours  and  a  half  per  day  in  tlie  school-room,  a 
period  which  is  as  necessary  for  bodily  rest  as  for  mental  instruction.  They  are 
taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  authorized  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  linear  drawing  and  singing,  which  latter  is  very  efficacious  in  promo- 
ting discipline  and  moral  improvement,  and  whose  favorable  influence  on  very 
degraded  natures  we  have  already  had  opportunities  for  observing,     ♦    * 

The  events  of  each  day  will  be  found  recorded  almost  hour  by  hour,  in  the 
journal  kept  by  the  upper  contre-maitro  in  each  family.  Every  thing  which 
occurs  is  entered  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  detail  in  this  register,  of  which 
we  send  a  copy  once  in  three  months  to  your  committee.  It  contains  the. whole 
history  of  the  colony. 

The  punishments  inflicted  and  rewards  given,  are  summed  up  at  the  end  of 
each  month ;  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  offences  committed  and  the  names 
of  the  culprits,  as  also  those  of  the  lads  who  have  not  incurred  blame,  are  all  re- 
corded, so  that  the  conduct  of  each  lad  during  any  one  month,  may  be  compared 
with  his  behavior  at  a  former  similar  period,  and  his  progress  thus  ascertained. 
♦  ♦  Our  regulations  are  severe  and  strictly  observed.  In  food,  clothing  and 
bedding,  our  lads  liave  only  wlmt  is  absolutely  necessary ;  obedience  and  punc- 
tuality in  the  performance  of  their  duties  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  smallest 
oflbnce  is  punished.  With  all  this,  we  have  no  walls,  and  yet  not  one  of  our 
boys  has  ever  thought  of  escaping,  not  even  on  coming  out  of  the  cell,  where 
many  of  them  have  undergone  coufloement  for  ten  or  fi^ieen  days  on  bread  and 
water  diet  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  by  convincing  them  that  we  are  guided  in  all 
tilings  by  a  sense  of  justice,  that  we  acquire  so  powerful  a  hold  upon  our  lads. 

To  afford  them  a  proof  of  this  and  to  furnish  ourselves  with  an  additional 
nfeguard,  we  cause  all  lesser  offenders  to  be  tried  before  a  tribunal,  consisting 
of  colons  selected  by  us  from  among  those  whose  names  are  upon  the  Tablet  of 
Honor — reserving  to  ourselves  only  the  right  of  mitigating  such  sentences  as  we 
consider  too  severe. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Sociite  Fatemelle  the  Count  de 

Gasparin  thus  addressed  them : — 

The  agricultural  colony  of  Mettray  is  no  longer  a  project;  it  has  become  a 
reality ;  its  success  is  no  longer  disputed ;  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  attested  by  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  come  to  see  the  iuh 
■titution ;  and  many  of  you  whom  I  address  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing yourselves  with  your  own  eyes,  that  your  undertaking  is  firmly 
establShed,  and  that  it  fulfills  the  promises  it  held  forth. 

^es,  gentlemen,  wo  have  seen  our  lads,  who  came  to  us  firom  prison  over- 
come with  bodily  ailments,  recover  their  health  under  the  influence  of  the 
laborious  and  hardy  system  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  Mettray ;  we  have 
seen  their  hypocritical  expression  of  countenance  change  to  one  of  modest  self- 
possession,  which  testified  to  their  moral  regeneration,  tranquil  conscience,  and 
their  resolution  to  keep  henceforth  in  the  right  path :  we  have  seen  dissimulation 
give  place  to  candor,  hatred  of  their  fellow  creatures  to  kindness,  the  schemes 
of  a  criminal  course  to  the  hope  of  regaining  a  respectable  position  in  society. 
!ni08e  who  have  once  rejoiced  in  such  a  spectado  can  never  forget  it,  and  it 
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becomes  their  duty  to  make  their  experience  widelj  known,  fhaX  each  ranhi 
may  not  be  confined  to  one  spot  in  France,  but  may  be  multiplied  on  an 
extended  scale.  [This  indeed  has  already  to  some  extent  taken  place.]  The 
institution  has  already  borne  fruit  *  *  «  *  «  ^  It  has  been  imitated 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  pious  and  benevolent  men ;  an  improved  sys- 
tem is  rapidly  extending,  and  must  ere  long  become  general,  for  tiie  contrast 
between  the  lot  of  children  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  and  that  of  thoee  who  ars 
excluded  from  them,  will  be  too  painful  to  be  long  endured. 

You  will  learn,  gentlemen,  from  the  report  about  to  be  read  to  you,  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  and  that  which  may  be  hoped  fiir 
in  the  next  We  could  not  have  obtained  such  results  even  with  the  aSi 
afforded  us  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  for  the  generous  offering  of  a  man  whose  help  every  benevolent 
enterprise  is  sure  to  receive.  The  Count  d'Ourches  in  bestowing  upon  us  the 
sum  of  140,000  francs,  (£5,600,)  has  anticipated  by  many  years  the  time  at  which 
Mottray  would  have  arrived  at  its  full  devolopment  With  his  assistance  we 
are  now  able  to  finish  the  buildings  whose  completion  we  had  been  oUiged  to 
defer,  and  shall  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to  receive  the  fhll  number  of  youths 
to  wldch  for  the  present  we  have  felt  obliged  to  limit  ourselves. 

The  class  of  children  admitted  to  the  Institution  at  Mettray  are  thus 
described  in  the  annual  report  for  1841 : — 

We  learn  fit>m  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  from  the 
answers  of  the  children  themselves  to  the  questions  we  address  to  them  on  their 
entrance,  that  a  large  proportion  have  been  accustomed  to  live  by  begging; 
that  they  have  been  badly  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  have  received  no  care  fit>m  thSr 
parents,  who  made  a  profit  out  of  the  wretched  appearance  of  their  childreii, 
and  often  employed  them  as  instruments  of  theft. 

Though  declaring  that  those  children  have  acted  sans  discememeiUj  the  law 
has  nevertheless  treated  them  with  great  severity,  for  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
they  acted  compulaorily,  since  they  did  but  yield  to  the  imperious  commands  of 
hunger. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  there  are  among  them  some  who  are  most  pie- 
cociously  wicked,  and  who  if  not  dealt  with  in  time  would  in&Uibly  bec^ne 
deeply  criminaL 

Our  first  care  on  the  arrival  of  each  is  to  study  his  character,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  treatment  most  suitable  to  him. 

If  we  would  operate  successfully  on  the  individual,  we  must  convince  him 
that  he  has  been  sent  to  the  colony  not  only  for  his  present  good,  but  for  his 
future  welfore.  He  must  be  made  to  understand  that  if  the  work  to  which  he 
is  set  here  is  more  laborious  than  that  in  which  he  was  employed  while  in 
prison,  its  purpose  is  to  develop  his  physical  powers  while  promoting  his  mond 
improvement  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  in  his  heart  those  prindidsa 
of  religion  and  virtue  without  which  no  reformation  is  possible. 

The  wretched  state  of  health  in  which  most  of  the  children  came  to 
the  colony,  together  with  the  laborious  life  there  imposed  apon  them, 
rendered  a  larger  quantity  of  animal  food  necessary  than  they  had  re- 
ceived in  prison. 

It  has  been  said  that  experience,  which  teaches  us  the  importance  of  good 
conduct,  teaches  us  also  the  importance  of  good  health— certain  it  is,  that  the 
one  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  other,  and  we  therefore  ne^ect  no 
means  which  can  help  to  strengthen  the  constitution  of  our  lads.  Thus,  thiougli- 
out  the  winter,  excepting  a  very  few  days  when  the  cold  was  unusually  intense^ 
they  have  worked  in  a  quarry  near  the  colony,  clothed  in  coarse  doth,  and 
their  feet  having  no  other  covering  than  their  sabots. 

The  uniform  they  wear  is  extremely  simple,  and  so  made  as  to  leave  tlidr 
Kmbs  the  greatest  fi-eedom  of  action,  and  thus  promote  their  healthfbl  develop- 
ment Without  being  very  remarkable  it  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  attnwt 
attention  to  the  lads  in  case  they  should  run  away,  for  it  must  newba 
forgotten  that  they  enjoy  perfect  liberty;  we  desired  in  avtrfding  every 
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tion  which  might  recall  the  prison  to  their  minda,  to  impress  deeplj  upon  them 
the  conviction  that  at  the  colony  they  begin  a  new  life,  where  force  is  replaced 
by  persuasion.    ♦    ♦ 

Field  labor,  besides  its  importance  in  a  pecuniary  poiht  of  view,  affords 
baslthful  exercise  to  the  body,  while  it  sufficiently  occupies  the  mind  to  banish 
the  evil  thoughts  which  idleness  is  sure  to  induce;  it  aflbrda  another  advantage 
in  making  rest  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peasant  at  the  very  hour  that  hjs 
brethren  who  dwell  in  towns  are  entering  into  those  amusements  and  dissipar 
tions  which  tend  to  enervate  and  demoralize  the  partaker.    *    * 

To  effect  a  complete  reformation  it  was  required  to  restore  to  this  neglected 
dass  the  habits  and  affections  of  the  &mily  circle,  so  dear  to  man,  and  which 
■apply  the  firmest  bands  by  which  society  is  held  together.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  dividing  the  colony  into  sections  of  forty  boys,  in  each  of 
which  superintendents,  called  respectively  the  chef  de  famille  and  the  Elder 
Brother,  exercise  an  authority  maintained  by  kindness  and  good  counsel 

By  placing  the  members  of  each  of  these  sections  or  families  in  a  position  to 
provide  for  all  their  wants  themselves,  to  build  partly  with  their  own  hands 
their  common  dwelling,  and  to  cultivate  the  field  and  the  garden  belonging  to 
it,  we  created  for  them  the  associations  of  home,  and  a  love  for  their  own  fire- 
side, and  familiarized  them  with  the  feelings  and  the  duties  which  arise  there. 

It  was,  we  believe,  impossible  to  discover  a  better  means  for  raising  these 
unhappy  beings — the  offspring  of  vice— in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
own,  and  of  converting  them  into  useful  members  of  society. 

Thanks  to  the  spot  we  have  chosen,  we  may  iiope  that  the  colony  will  event- 
ually produce  every  thing  it  requires  for  its  own  consumption. 

Vegetables  being  the  chief  article  of  the  boys'  diet,  and  having  to  be  provided 
in  proportion  to  their  increasing  numbers,  twenty  hectares,  (about  60  acres,)  of 
land  round  about  the  houses,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  will  be  planted 
with  vegetables  of  all  descriptions;  the  land  at  a  distance  will  be  sown  with 
oereal  crops.* 

An  agricultural  master  superintends  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  besides  giving 
a  course  of  lessons  on  this  subject  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  lads.  Each  ag- 
ricultural division  consists  of  twelve  colons  and  a  sub  agricultural  master,  who 
is  either  a  good  gardener,  vinedresser,  field  laborer  or  hedger  and  ditcher,  and 
who  teaches  the  lads  under  his  care  the  best  methods  of  performing  their  work, 
and  handling  their  tools.  When  the  weather  is  bad  the  colons  plait  straw  for 
making  their  hats ;  and  in  future,  when  our  sheds  are  finished,  the  boys  will, 
under  their  shelter,  break  stones  for  the  roads,  our  intention  being  to  make 
road-menders  and  even  stone  masons  of  some  of  them. 

A  great  number  are  employed  during  the  season  in  picking  mulberry  leaves 
for  the  support  of  silkworms;  we  are  rapidly  increasing  this  branch  of  industry, 
to  which  our  circumstances  promise  high  success.  M.  de  Chavannes,  Inspector 
of  silkworm  establishments,  having  been  sent  by  Qovemment  into  the  Depart- 
BDOnt  of  Indre-et-Loire,  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  a  weekly  pubhc  lecture 
on  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  management  of  silkworms  Last  year 
we  g^ed  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  for  silk,  the  product  of  our  colons' 
labor.    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  a  source  of  constant  congratulation  to  ourselves  that  the  colony  was  es- 
tablished on  land  unencumbered  by  buildings,  and  that  thus  we  have  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  modifying  our  system  to  suit  preexisting  circumstances. 
It  has  been  often  said,  with  unhappUy  too  much  truth,  in  reference  to  our  old 
prisons,  whose  unsuitable  construction  exercises  so  injurious  an  infiuence,  that 
stones  made  their  law. 

We  have  now,  (May  1841,)  six  houses  completed,  and  the  new  buildings 
under  construction  are  the  school-room,  the  place  of  punishment  and  the  chapeL 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  former  would  also  serve  for  the  chapel,  and  that 
it  might  be  used  alternately  for  divine  service  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  school 
We  consulted  several  persons  whose  opinion  deserved  to  have  great  weight 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  lads  haTe  a  sickly  anpearance,  and  that  their  food  is  insuffidsnt, 
eoBtisting.  as  it  does,  largely  of  bread  and  Teg etaoles.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that 
tliis  Is  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  French  peasantry,  who  rarely  taste  meat,  and  that  the  duty  of 
aoc  placing  indlTiduals  who  have  iucarred  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  a  position  ofgrMter 
BMtorlal  comfort  than  their  honest  nsif  hbors,  is  nerer  forgotten  at  Mettray. 
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with  us,  and  many  instances  of  schools  in  which  this  plan  is  ponmed  were  meo- 
tioned.  But  what  may  be  very  suitable  for  children  who  haye  early  been 
trained  to  religious  habits,  can  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  individuals  utterly 
different  from  them. 

There  is  no  task  so  delicate  and  so  difficult  as  that  of  leading  back  into  the 
right  path  those  whose  early  education  has  been  completely  neglected,  and  it  is 
necessary  every  thing  should  tend,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  to  promote  the 
object  we  would  attain.  The  words  of  the  chaplain,  the  associations  of  the 
place,  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  the  harmony  of  the  chanting,  should  all  op- 
erate together  on  the  child's  heart,  reaching  it  though  his  ears  and  eyes. 

The  munificence  of  Count  d'Ourches,  by  enabling  us  to  build  both  a  school- 
room and  a  chapel,  has  put  an  end  to  our  difficulty.  Count  Leon  d'Ourches, 
after  having  on  a  former  occasion  given  us  10,000  francs,  (£400,)  has  recently 
presented  us  with  a  donation  of  130,000  francs,  (£6,200.) 

We  know  not  how  adequately  to  thank  our  generous  benefiK^r,  and  are 
glad  thus  publicly  to  pay  him  the  just  tribute  of  our  gratitude.    ♦    ♦ 

We  have  already  succeeded  in  destroying,  or  at  least  in  weakening  to  a  great 
degree,  the  spirit  of  combination  which  our  colons  had  acquired  in  prison. 
Now  any  one  who  does  wrong  is  blamed  by  his  companions,  and  incurs  their 
displeasure.  We  feel  assured  that  we  have  reached  the  point  when  the  good 
operate  on  the  bad,  and  that  our  lads  are  the  first  to  repress  the  Vrong  acts 
committed  among  them.  Lately,  they  obliged  a  comrade,  who  had  bcha^ned  iH, 
to  return  a  book  which  he  had  received  as  a  reward.  On  a  former  occasion  they 
demanded  tlie  expulsion  of  one  of  their  number,  saying  that  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  among  them  an  individual  who  disgraced  them  alL     ♦    ♦ 

Another  time  one  of  them  told  us  of  some  misconduct  which  had  occurred  in 
the  infirmary ;  it  was  endeavored  in  vain  to  ascertain  who  had  informed  us,  when 
the  lad  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  his  companions,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  **'It 
was  I,  and  I  am  not  afrud  to  own  it"    ♦    ♦ 

•  At  the  last  election  of  PJder  Brothers  they  at  once  selected  a  colon  who, 
having  vainly  urged  one  of  his  companions,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  &alt, 
to  own  it,  came  openly  and  informed  us  of  it  himself.  Sometimes  the  culprits 
themselves  tell  us  of  their  offense,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  such  an  event  is 
very  rare. 

Six  months  ago  the  abbS  Fissiaux,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Colony  at  Marseilles,  having  come  to  visit  us,  asked  the  lads  to  point  out  to 
him  the  three  best  boys  amongst  them.  Their  eyes  turned  instantly  toward  three 
colons,  whoso  irreproachable  conduct  placed  them  far  above  the  rest  He  thai 
applied  a  more  delicate  test,  and  one  wliich  rather  alarmed  ns,  not  knowing 
what  might  bo  the  result  He  asked  which  was  the  worst  bov.  We  expected 
that  a  certain  lad  would  be  pointed  out  by  his  companions,  for  there  was  do 
doubt  on  whom  the  choice  should  falL  All,  however,  remained  motionlesB, 
until,  at  length,  one  came  forward  with  a  pitiful  air,  and  said,  in  a  very  knr 
tone,  "It  is  me."  The  worthy  abbo  embraced  him  affectionately,  and  ssid, 
"What  you  have  just  done  convinces  me  that  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  on  your  word."  From  that  time  the  child  has  behaved  tolerably 
weU,  which  is  a  groat  improvement  on  his  former  conduct* 

Another  fiict  proving  tiie  good  spirit  which  exists  among  our  boys,  and  the 
happy  influence  exercised  over  them  at  the  colony,  is  that  when  a  seriouB 
offense  has  been  committed  by  any  of  them,  that  very  instant  their  games  stop^ 
they  become  silent  on  the  play-ground,  and  for  many  days  afterward  not  the 
slightest  fault  calls  for  punishment    *    ♦ 

We  endeavor  to  foster  a  spirit  of  charity  in  our  lads,  for  any  one  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  practically  comparing  the  anguish  of  mind  consequent  upon  a 
bad  action,  with  the  sweet  and  holy  pleasure  which  a  good  one  leaves  b^iind, 
can  scarcely  relapse  into  evil  ways. 

We  read  to  our  colons  an  account  of  the  disasters  caused  by  the  inundatioil 
of  the  Rhone,  and  several  of  them  who  had  relatives  at  Lyons  proposed,  in 
order  to  send  some  help  to  those  who  had  suffered  fh>m  the  floods,  to  give  a 
portion  of  tlte  savings  they  had  brought  with  them  from  prison.  The  othfln 
wished  to  follow  their  example,  and  only  regretted  our  attempt  to  modento 

*  He  afterward  became  "  bon  miUtain.** 
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thdr  esg^nesa — they  wanted  to  give  away  all  they  possessed.  BesidoB  the 
sum  we  permitted  them  to  bestow,  we  proposed  to  tliem  to  go  without  a  portion 
of  their  rood  one  day,  and  to  add  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  amount  already 
subscribed — to  perform,  namely,  by  enduring  this  fiasty  an  act  of  what  has  been 
rightly  called  corporal  charity.  This  suggestion  was  received  with  dehght  by 
all  but  one,  who  murmured  at  the  plan ;  his  companions  punished  him  for  h^ 
conduct  by  condemning  him  to  eat  his  full  share  seated  alone  at  table,  and 
he  was  so  severely  reproached  for  his  selfislmess  that  we  think  he  is  thoroughly 
cored  of  it  Perhaps  this  incident  may  induce  the  behef  that  the  lads  were 
carried  away  by  general  feeling,  or  that  they  yielded  to  external  impulse. 
The  following  fact  will  prove  the  contrary.  Very  lately,  one  of  them,  having 
adopted  the  evil  counsel  of  a  workman  who  happened  to  have  been  employed 
at  the  colony,  was  put  into  the  cell ;  on  coming  out  he  was  told  that  the  work- 
man,  who  had  a  family  to  support,  had  been  sent  away,  and  that,  pertiaps,  he 
and  his  children  were  witliout  bread  to  eat,  when  the  boy,  deeply  moved,  ex- 
claimod,  "  Let  them  give  him  every  thing  I  have," 

Our  colons  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  trees  are  covered  with 
fruit,  without  ever  touching  it  This  is  a  fact  which  visitors  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  verifying,  and  which  has  caused  them  much  surprise.  We  have, 
however,  been  able  to  teach  our  lads  that  their  antecedents  make  that  a  serious 
offense  in  them,  which  if  committed  by  others  would  be  but  a  trfling  &ult. 

In  general  they  are  humane  and  compassionate.  *  *  *  A  melancholy 
incident,  which  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence,  will  convince  you  of  their 
aensibUity.  For  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  into  which  a 
hundred  and  forty-three  children  have  been  admitted,  we  have  a  death  to  record. 
♦  *  *  This  loss  was  a  very  deep  aflOiiction  to  us,  rendered  the  more  severe 
by  the  gentleness  and  pious  resignation  of  the  poor  child  who  died.  Seized 
before  he  departed  from  Clairvaux,  (the  prison  from  which  he  came,)  with  a 
fi^  disorder,  he  never  left  the  infirmary  during  the  fortnight  he  remained  with 
tis,  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  he  said,  "  It  is  sad  indeed  to  leave  the 
colony  so  soon."  His  strength  no  longer  permitting  him  to  raise  himself  in  bed, 
he  begged  the  chef  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  had  watched 
all  night  beside  him,  to  bend  down,  and  kissing  him,  thanked  him  for  all  his 
kindness.  His  last  words  expressed  repentance  and  gratitude.  *  *  *  m 
"Hia  companions  attended  his  funeral,  and  we  made  the  ceremony  deeply  im- 
pressive. The  words  pronounced  at  the  edge  of  the  grave  produced  a  great 
effect  on  our  lads ;  all  wept,  and  no  doubt  they  will  retain  a  solemn  remem- 
brance of  a  scene  witnessed  by  them  for  the  first  time.  You  well  know, 
gentlemen,  how  these  things  are  managed  in  our  prisons. 

We  have  obtained  land  for  our  little  cemetery  near  at  hand,  and  its  situation 
is  calculated  to  afiect  the  mind  deeply.  The  Elder  Brother  of  the  family  to 
which  the  poor  boy  who  died  belonged,  has  it  in  charge  to  take  care  of  the  turf 
on  his  grave.    *    ♦ 

We  have  found  means  of  employing  a  part  of  Sunday,  a  day  so  difficult  to 
get  through  in  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  resting 
from  labor,  our  lads  are  saved  from  idleness. 

Two  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  in  gymnastic  exercises.  Children  possess  an 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits  which  they  must  have  the  means  of  getting  rid  o^ 
no  matter  how,  and  often  this  necessity  has  more  to  do  with  the  blows  they 
ffive  each  other  than  any  malicious  feeling.  Every  thing  which  tends  to 
utigue  them  helps  to  keep  away  evil  thoughts,  and  we  take  care,  therefore, 
that  their  games  shall  necessitate  violent  exercise  that  they  may  be  tired  by 
fheir  play  as  well  as  by  their  work ;  thus  at  night  they  fall  asleep  the  moment 
they  lie  down,  and  their  slumber  is  unbroken  till  it  is  time  to  rise.* 

As  attempts  to  escape  might  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  institution,  we 
have  classed  them  among  the  offenses  which  are  punished  by  relegation  to 
prison ;  but  meanwhile  we  have  sought,  and  it  would  appear  successfully,  to 
make  our  lads  feel  that  having  been  set  at  liberty,  as  it  were,  on  parole,  it 
would  be  dishonorable  on  their  part  to  run  away  from  the  asylum  which  has 
received  thorn. 

The  words  "  God  sees  you  "  are  written  on  almost  every  wall,  that  our  oolona 

*  The  bojt  riM  at  Ave  A.  If.,  the  whole  jear  round. 
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may  be  constantly  reminded  that  if  they  can  escape  the  rigilaiioe  of  man,  there 
is  no  hiding  place  fh>m  the  eye  of  Ood. 

Among  our  lads  there  is  one  about  fifteen  years  of  age  who  has  a  most  pe- 
culiar and  troublesome  idiosyncracy ;  he  has  a  passion  for  apiuropriating  eyery 
thiDg  he  can  lay  hands  upon,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  It  is  an 
instinct  with  him  as  it  is  with  some  of  the  lower  animals ;  thus,  though  he  does 
not  know  how  to  read  he  steals  every  book  he  can  reach ;  he  has  not  made  bis 
first  communion,  and  his  religious  sense  has  scarcely  dawned,  neyertheleas  he 
possesses  himself  of  the  various  objects  used  in  religious  worship,  hiding  all 
these  things  in  his  hammock  or  in  some  hole.  His  fistculties,  it  is  true,  are  very 
imperfectly  developed,  but  he  is  by  no  means  an  idiot 

He  has  been  consigned  to  the  cell  eleven  times,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  out 
he  begins  his  thievish  practices  over  again,  and  even  in  the  cell  he  finds  means 
to  grs^y  this  unfortunate  passion  ,*  he  hides  within  his  wooden  shoes  the  straw 
that  has  been  given  him  to  plait,  and  he  has  been  found  with  stripe  torn  from 
liis  counterpane  twLsted  round  his  body  under  his  clothes. 

What  will  be  the  future  lot  of  such  a  being?  It  is  painful  indeed  to  contem- 
plate his  probable  fate.  Still  wo  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  our  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  successful  with  him  as  it  has  been  with  so  many  of  his 
companions,  though  it  must  be  owned  none  of  them  ever  exhibited  such 
unaccountable  preversity. 

The  punishments  inflicted  in  our  institution  are, 

Erasure  from  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
Detention  within  doors. 
Compulsory  labor, 
Bread  and  water  diet, 
Imprisonment  in  a  light  cell, 
Imprisonment  in  a  dark  celL 

Before  inflicting  any  of  these  punishments  we  have  invariably  recourse  to  a 
preliminary  measure  of  which  the  advantage  is  so  great  that  we  can  not  pMi  it 
unmentioned. 

If  punishment  is  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  it  is  imperative  that  its  object 
should  submit  himself  to  it  unresistingly,  and  indeed  that  he  should  be  the  first 
to  feel  that  he  had  deserved  it.  To  impress  this  conviction  on  the  culprit's 
mind  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  that  the  penalty  should  be  inflicted  in  a 
calm  and  gentle  spirit,  and  dictated  by  the  strictest  justice — that  power  of 
reason  wliich  convinces  while  it  conunands,  as  one  of  our  excellent  magistrates 
has  so  well  said;  secondly,  that  both  he  who  inflicts  and  he  who  receives 
chastisement  should  be  perfectly  cool. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  conditions  should  exist  at  the  moment  when  a 
serious  offense  naturally  exciting  indignation  has  been  conmiitted ;  and  there- 
fore our  masters  are  desired,  when  they  have  a  complaint  to  make  against  any 
boy,  to  send  him  to  the  waiting-room,  {par lair.)  This  is  in  &ct  our  taOe  de 
depdt,  but  we  avoid  the  use  of  every  term  which  would  recall  the  prison  to  the 
minds  of  our  lads.  Being  sent  to  the  waiting-room  never  prcgudicee  the  boy's 
case,  and  consequently  he  goes  there  willingly.  Directly  this  step  has  been 
taken  we  are  informed  of  it,  and  we  have  then  plenty  of  time  to  refer  to  his 
antecedents,  and  institute  an  inquiry  if  we  deem  it  necessary. 

During  this  delay  the  culprit  begins  to  reflect  on  what  he  has  done,  the 
master  becomes  cool,  we  have  time  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
to  consult  together,  and  when  at  length  we  decide  the  matter,  in  perfect  calm- 
ness and  thorouglily  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  we  are  sure  that  justioe 
is  administered  in  a  paternal  spirit     *    *    * 

Of  all  the  punishments  which  unhappily  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting, we  must  confess  that  the  cell  alone  exercises  a  moral  influence ;  all 
the  rest,  such  as  dry  bread,  being  kept  in  on  Sunday,  Ac.,  have  a  useful  effect 
only  on  children  imder  nine  years  of  age,  and  always  irritate  older  lad&  Oar 
officers  have  been  struck  with  the  change  that  seclusion  in  the  cell  has  prodooed 
in  the  most  obstinate  dispositions.  Indeed,  our  colons  themselyea  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of  it  in  very  plain  terms,  and  their  authority  in  such  a  oass 
is  not  to  be  despised.  "As  for  us,"  they  say,  "we  would  rather  have  a 
whipping,  but  the  cell  does  us  more  good." 

Some  peraona  have  thought  that  sqxurcUe  confinement^  as  it  has  been  wafl 
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def&Ded  by  one  of  our  most  distingoished  writers,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
very  absurdly  confounded  with  aolUary  confinement,  should  be  thrown  aside 
now  that  sudi  suocess  had  been  attained  at  Mettray,  where  the  lads  are  associ* 
»ted  together.    But  this  is  a  very  serious  error  which  it  is  our  duty  to  correct 

Separate  confinement,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  our  system  is  in  perfect 
hannony  with  it,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  its  indispensable  complement  *  * 
In  the  United  States,  children,  before  being  received  into  institutions  analo- 
gous to  ours,  are  subjected  to  a  shorter  or  longer  term  of  separate  confinement; 
they  lay  aside  in  the  cell  the  turbulent  spirit  they  displayed  outside,  and  silence 
and  reflection  prepare  them  for  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  course  of  life. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  wholesome  influence,  separate  confinement 
is  necessary  also  as  a  means  of  restraint  The  course  of  treatment  pursued  at 
an  agricultural  colony  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  severity  to  intimidate  undis- 
ciplined dispositions,  some  of  which  retain  their  vicious  propensities,  unless  the 
fear  of  being  sent  back  to  prison  can  be  made  to  exercise  a  wholesome  infiuence 
over  them.  And  again,  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  which  is  part  of  the  punitive 
power  of  imprisonment)  can  not  exist  with  the  kind  of  employment  pursued  at 
a  reformatory  school 

I^  then,  it  is  desired  that  the  operation  of  the  law  should  not  be  illusory,  and 
that  those  likely  to  fall  within  her  grasp  should  not  hope  to  escape  with  impunity ; 
%  above  all,  our  threat  of  relegation  to  prison  is  not  to  be  an  empty  one,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  colons  before  they  come  to  us,  should  have  experienced 
confinement  there  in  all  its  harshness  and  severity. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  have  come  to  us  direct  fit)m  ordinary  jails,  where 
there  is  no  regular  labor,  and  where  the  prisoners,  especially  if  children,  do 
almost  what  they  please,  ask  to  be  sent  back.  In  very  cold  weather  some 
of  them  have  even  regretted  the  House  of  Correction,  where,  instead  of  working 
out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  they  were  placed  in  well 
wanned  workshops  with  just  a  shuttle  in  their  hands. 

It  must  be  evident  how  embarrassing  such  requests  are  to  us  who  wish 
admission  to  Mettray  to  be  considered  as  a  favor  and  a  reward ;  thouigh,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  not  fail  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  those  individuals 
who  fear  that  our  system  is  not  sufficiently  severe. 

But  to  return.  We  never  should  attain  our  end  unless  the  treatment  in 
prison  were  harsh  enough  to  create  a  dread  of  being  sent  back  there,  or  in  one 
word,  if  separate  confinement  were  not  invariably  the  probation  through  which 
every  colon  must  pass  before  coming  to  us. 

For  the  rest,  as  regards  this  system,  the  efiect  produced  by  a  less  or  greater 
period  of  detention  is  the  only  point  about  which  there  remains  any  diflisrenoe 
of  opinion ;  and  the  establishment  of  reformatory  farm  schools  affords  the  means 
of  conciliating  all  parties,  by  rendering  it  easy  to  abridge  that  period  as  much 
M  may  be  thought  desirable,  without  incurring  the  evils  which  would  other- 
wise arise  from  too  speedy  liberation. 

The  value  of  the  above  remarks  can  not  be  over-estimated,  especially 
when  we  know  that  fifteen  years*  additional  experience  has  not  altered 
the  opinion  of  the  surviving  Director  of  Mettray  upon  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  subjecting  the  lad  sent  to  a  Reformatory  School,  to  such 
previous  treatment  as  shall  make  him  feel  the  change  to  be  a  boon,  and 
upon  the  expediency  of  this  the  first  stage  in  reformatory  discipline, 
consisting  of  separate  confinement  in  a  well-ordered  prison  or  analogous 
institution. 

The  report  dated  1842,  was  read  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year 
than  usual,  namely,  in  January,  and  consequently  narrates  the  history 
of  the  colony  during  only  eight  months,  the  previous  one  having  been 
read  in  May,  1841.     We  are  informed  that, 

Kot  a  single  colon  &iled  at  the  musters  during  the  year  1841.    Their  conduct 
has  been  good,  better  even  than  could  have  been  hoped.    In  the  course  of 
L 
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Jauuary  half  our  lads  incurred  no  punishment;  in  February,  March,  April  and 
May,  two-thirds;  in  June,  July,  August,  September  and  October,  three- 
quarters;  and  in  NoTember  and  December,  four-fifths  were  exraipt  from  iti 
infliction. 

These  statements  are  not  only  highly  fitvorable  but  very  remmrkabley 

when  it  is  considered  that  "the  least  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  instita- 

tion  is  visited  with  a  penalty.     Extreme  severity  of  discipline  is,  however, 

accompanied  by  great  personal  kindness,  and  many  gentle  influenceB 

besides  the  affectionate  demeanor  of  the  officers,  are  brought  to  bear  opoii  * 

the  colons. 

Every  ch&d,  and  every  man  too,  has  a  good  side  to  his  character  by  which 
he  may  be  approached,  and  through  which  his  feelings  may  be  touched  and 
softened ;  and  if  only  this  be  carefully  studied,  and  means  earnestly  sought  by 
which  the  master  may  gain  an  influence  over  him,  assuredly  they  will  be  found 
if  the  appeal  be  made  from  heart  to  heart. 

However  depraved  and  neglected  may  have  been  the  early  life  of  our  lads, 
there  is  always  some  recollection  and  association  connected  with  the  village 
they  came  from,  witli  its  church  spire,  (their  landmark,)  or  some  attachment  to 
their  native  place  which  may  be  profitably  awakened.  ^ 

Very  few  mothers  are  wholly  bad.  In  the  course  of  a  miserable  and  disor- 
derly life  some  brighter  days  have  occurred  when  the  father  or  the  mother  has 
bestowed  a  caress  and  given  some  good  advice  to  their  child.  In  cases  whero 
sickness  or  poverty  has  been  the  first  cause  of  wrong-doing,  often  befbrs 
yielding  to  its  pressure,  before  entering  the  path  of  crime,  the  child  has  hesi- 
tated, sometimes  resisted  the  temptation,  and  many  times,  even  while  giving 
way  to  sin,  he  lias  not  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience. 

In  the  course  of  1841,  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  method 
of  conveying  mental  instruction. 

Originally  all  the  lessons  were  given  by  the  schoolmaster  himself  with 
the  assistance  of  monitors.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  impossible^ 
with  such  large  numbers,  for  him  to  address  himself  individually  to  his 
pupils ;  the  monitors  were  in  fact  the  teachers,  and  the  >master  did  litQe 
more  than  keep  order.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  chefe  and  8onfr> 
chefs  give  the  lessons  to  the  members  of  their  own  fiunily,  while  the 
schoolmaster,  passing  from  class  to  class,  aniniates,  directs  and  superin- 
tends the  whole.  The  chefs,  themselves  well  educated  men,  make 
excellent  teachers,  and  their  presence  preventing  the  infraction  of  rales^ 
which  otherwise  so  large  an  assemblage  of  boys  would  have  opportunities  * 
of  committing,  the  number  of  offenses  has  been  reduced  to  a  startling 
extent  While  there  had  been  twenty-four  instances  of  punishment 
during  six  months,  under  the  old  arrangement,  a  similar  period  after  tills 
change,  afforded  only  two. 

Nine  colons  had  completed  their  sentences  since  the  foundation  of  the 
colony,  and  had  been  placed  out  All  were  behaving  well,  thou^  some 
had  been  among  the  most  troublesome  at  Mettray. 

This  circumstance  is  so  remarkable  and  so  gratifying,  that  we  shall  be  excused 
for  giving  you  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  two  in  whom  we  had  the  least 

confidence.     M. J.,  a  Jew  bom  at  Paris  in  1826,  was  at  ten  years  of 

age  apprehended  there  for  a  theft  committed  in  company  with  other  young 
vagabonds.     The  Fie  cfe  GarUmcht,  (an  immoral  book,)  was  fi>und  in  his  po^et 

Acquitted,  but  sentenced  to  be  detained  five  years  in  a  House  of  Correction, 
he  passed  tliree  and  a  half  at  la  Roquette  and  twenty  months  at  Mettray.  His 
fiithor  is  dead,  his  mother  in  prison  at  Clermont,  his  brother  has  been  several 
times  convicted,  and  his  sister  is  a  most  abandoned  character.    Obliged  to  lirt 
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in  the  streets  of  Paris,  "my  companions  were  bad,"  he  told  us,  "and  I  liyed 
Hke  them,  that  is  to  say,  by  theft  and  by  begging."  Giited  with  remarkable 
intelligence,  and  acquiring  with  wonderfUl  fkcUity  whatever  it  was  attempted 
to  teach  him,  he  nevertheless  exhibited  the  most  perverse  disposition ;  insolent^ 
Tiolent  and  vindictive,  he  resisted  every  order  of  his  masters,  and  poured  forth 
abuse  and  threats  of  vengeance  against  any  of  his  jcompanions  who  he  thought 
had  used  him  ill,  mistakenly  declaring  that  his  law  authorized  him  in  demanding 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

He  was  consigned  to  the  cell  seven  times  during  his  stay  at  the  colony,  his 
» seclusion  amounting  in  all  to  a  period  of  five  months.  Shortly  before  his  Ubera- 
tLon  he  seemed  to  delight  in  annoying  the  contre-maitres,  and  at  last,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave,  infringed  the  rules,  thereby  incurring  punishment  whicli  he 
refused  to  submit  to,  saying  he  was  going  to  be  set  at  liberty.  We  replied,  that 
no  one  was  at  liberty  to  do  wrong,  and  that  we  should  send  him  to  the  cell  on 
bread  and  water  diet,  and  keep  him  there  until  he  was  reformed.  For  two 
months  we  kept  this  lad  thus  under  our  care,  seeing  him  every  day  and  striving 
to  convince  him  that  his  true  interest  made  it  imperative  on  him  to  amend  his 
conduct,  and  to  perfS^ct  himself  in  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  apprentice  him  when  he  was  fit  to  be  at  Uberty. 

This  short  but  severe  struggle  resulted  in  our  gaining  the  victory. 

M ^"s  inteUigence  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  eflforts  so  persevering 

must  be  disinterested ;  overcome  by  us,  he  begged  as  a  &vor  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  remain^  the  cell  imtil  he  should  so  far  have  learnt  his  trade,  as 
to  have  such  a  pair  of  shoes  of  his  own  making  to  shew  to  the  shoemakers  of 
Tours,  as  would  secure  him  a  good  master. 

We  granted  his  request  on  condition  that  he  would  not  leave  the  cell,  and 
would  work  there  industriously  at  his  trade,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  free,  and  that  his  own  wish  alone  detained  him.    The  key  of  the  cell 

was  given  to  M ;  he  passed  three  weeks  there,  faithful  to  his  word, 

working  so  diligently  and  with  such  right  feeling,  that  we  had  at  length  the 
pleasure  of  placing  him  with  one  of  the  best  shoemakers  in  Tours,  where  for  six 
months  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable,  llis  neighbors  rejoice  to  see  him 
in  the  shop  of  the  excellent  man  who  has  received  him  into  his  house;  he 
comes  to  pass  almost  every  Sunday  he  can  be  spared  at  the  colony,  and  is  im- 
proving rapidly  in  his  calUng ;  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  his 
reformation  is  permanent. 

T. de  risere,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  came  to  us  ftom  the  peniten- 

tiary  at  Lyons,  in  May,  1840,  and  left  in  October,  1841,  gave  us  great  trouble. 
A  brazier  by  trade,  he  excelled  in  his  calling ;  besides  being  unusually  intelli- 
gent, he  was  active  and  industrious,  and  had  brought  with  him  from  Lyons 
savings  amounting  to  600  francs,  (£24.)  He  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  his  companions.  Violent  in  temper,  but  professing  great  attachment  to  us, 
he  appeared  to  restrain  himself  in  order  to  prove  his  devotion  to  us.  We  hoped 
much  from  him,  and  secured  him  an  excellent  place  with  one  of  the  beet 
braziers  in  Tours,  who  was  to  give  him,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  colony,  board, 
lodging  and  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day.  A  fortnight  before  his  time  was  up, 
several  pieces  of  money  were  stolen  from  the  dormitory  occupied  by  the  pupUa 

of  the  Ecole  PreparcUoire,  by  one  of  the  colons  who  cleaned  the  room,  R-- 

by  name,  the  worst  boy  in  the  colony,  and  whom  we  immediately  sent  back  to 
the  penitentiary  at  Lyons.  *  ♦  ♦  »  The  wretched  lad  had  no  sooner 
committed  the  theft  than  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  money,  nor  where 

to  hide  it,  he  gave  it  to  T ^  who  was  weak  enough  to  take  care  ofj  or 

rather  to  conceal  it,  for  several  days.     From  that  moment  T 's  whole 

appearance  changed,  his  conscience  allowed  him  no  rest;  always  uneasy,  he 
constantly  hovered  about  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  the  purse  containing 
the  stolen  money.  For  two  days,  as  he  afterward  told  us,  he  was  continually 
on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  to  us,  but  the  delay  was  fatal ;  he  feared,  after 
having  postponed  it  so  long,  that  his  repentance  would  appear  tardy  and  inain- 
oere ;  he  remained  silent,  but  his  uneasiness  had  not  esci^ed  our  notice,  and 
we  were  inquiring  the  cause  of  it,  when  an  Elder  Brother  informed  us  of  the 

theft  which  R — - —  had  committed,  and^of  T 's  complicity.    We  took 

the  latter  to  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  the  booty,  and  made  him  give  it  up, 
then  having  had  him  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  assembled  comrades^  we 
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toro  in  pieoos  his  indentures,  and  made  him  confess  his  fault  to  the  master  who 
was  about  to  have  received  him. 

Thus  all  his  companions  saw  every  chance  destroyed  of  his  entering  that  path 
whichf  but  for  his  offense,  promised  to  lead  him  to  prosperity. 

We  ordered  him  to  the  cell,  and  kept  him  there  until  we  were  convinced  of 
his  sincere  repentance,  when  one  of  those  excellent  men  who  never  despair  of 
reclaiming  a  fellow  creature,  took  him  under  his  care,  although  we  concealed 

nothing  from  him  of  what  liad  occurred ;  and  now  T fills  a  confidential 

situation  and  is  unexceptionable  in  his  conduct.  Excuse  these  details,  gentle- 
men— you  will  appreciate  their  importance  as  we  do ;  our  oflBcers  were  con» 

stantly  saying,  "  If  the  Directors  reform  M and  T they  can  not 

but  reform  all  the  rest." 

The  time  during  which  these  two  lads  were  under  our  care  was  much  less 
than  it  should  have  been,  for  they  were  little  more  than  a  year  with  us,  and 
nevertheless  we  feel  we  may  reckon  on  their  future  good  conduct. 

This  report  records  that  M.  Giraud,  (whom  we  learn  from  another 
pamphlet,'*'  having  come  to  Mettraj  for  one  daj,  never  left  it  till  his 
death,  performing  meanwhile  gratuitously  the  duties  of  accountant  to 
the  institution,)  had  resolved  to  build,  out  of  the  savings  of  a  life  of  hon- 
orable industry,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  a  finmijy  of  colons,  which 
the  Directors  intended  to  call  by  his  name.  Another  house  too  was 
about  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  Madame  Hebert^  of  Rouen,  in 
memory  of  a  beloved  daughter  whom  she  had  lost 

We  learn  fh>m  the  next  report,  dated  March,  1848,  that  241  boys  had 
been  received  at  the  colony  by  the  end  of  1842,  of  whom  45  had  been 
placed  out,  and,  under  watchful  patronage,  the  excellent  effects  of  which 
are  constantly  brought  before  us,  all,  excepting  three,  were  conducting 
themselves  well.     One  of  them — 

D ,  naturally  of  a  violent,  ungovernable  disposition,  who  alluding  to 

the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  said,  *'  I  have  no  name  now,  but  only  give  me  a 
sword,  and  I  sliall  know  how  to  earn  myself  one,"  has  been  admitted  as  a  vol- 
unteer into  the  8th  regiment  of  Hussars  quartered  at  Tours.  He  has  already 
won  the  esteem  of  his  superior  officers  and  of  his  comrades,  and  indeed  belongs 
to  the  best  set  in  his  regiment ;  he  has  not  been  punished  once  though  it  is  a 
year  since  he  joined  the  army,  and  we  are  expecting  that  he  will  soon  be  made 

a  brigadier.     M ,  the  Jew,  whose  history  we  quoted  from  the  preceding 

report,  is  fulfilling  our  most  favorable  expectations. 

Another  lad,  T ,  gave  up  his  place  in  order  to  join  his  mother  who 

was  in  the  greatest  destitution,  and  whom  he  wished  to  support  by  his  labor. 
On  leaving  the  colony  to  return  to  his  relatives,  he  found  on  the  road  to  le 
Mans,  between  six  and  seven  miles  from  Tours,  a  parcel  containing  property  to 
the  amount  of  76  francs,  which  belonged  to  the  vice-president  of  the  TVH^tnal 

Civil  at  Tours.     T retraced  liis  steps  and  faithfully  delivered  into  our 

keeping  the  bundle  he  had  picked  up,  and  then  resumed  his  journey  homeward, 
where  he  well  knew  nothing  but  poverty  awaited  him. 

Unhappily  his  virtue  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptations 
of  the  position,  in  which  with  the  best  motives,  he  had  placed  himselt 
and  he  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

One  of  the  three  who  relapsed  robbed  his  master  of  two  firancs  and  a 

bottle  of  wine,  to  the  great  indignation  of  his  former  companions  at  the 

colony. 

Our  lads  always  feel  the  ill-conduct  of  one  who  has  been  among  them,  as  a 
disg^ce  to  themselves,  and  do  not  &U  to  express  their  di8flq;)provid  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs.     We  take  care  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  behavior 

*  Notice  Sur  Mettniy,  par  A.  Coehin.    Toqrs, 
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of  tiieir  oomrades  who  have  gone  to  seirice.  For  this  purpose  a  table  elabo- 
lately  drawn  up  is  hong  against  the  wall  in  the  school-room.  It  contains  the 
names  of  the  colons  who  have  been  apprenticed,  together  with  those  of  their 
patrons,  their  place  of  abode,  and  the  information  which  is  sent  us  every  three 
months  respecting  their  industry  and  moral  conduct  These  tables  are  read  to 
the  assembled  colony  whenever  any  new  facts  have  been  entered.  The  fear 
and  the  hope  of  having  their  names  thus  quoted  with  evil  or  good  tidings,  ex- 
ercises a  powerful  influence  over  the  youths,  and  this  publicity  produces  an 
equally  good  effect  on  strangers.  Patrons  who  come  to  the  colony  see  the  in- 
formation  which  they  have  themselves  transmitted  respecting  their  wards 
oopied  word  for  word  on  the  wall  of  the  school-room,  and  thus  they  can  convince 
themselves  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  mode  of  proceeding. 

Experience  continued  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  all 

physical  means  of  detention  at  the  colony,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make 

the  lads  feel  they  are  on  their  honor  not  to  attempt  to  escape. 

This  is  so  true  that  a  chef)  happening  one  day  to  ask  one  of  them  who  had 
tried  twice  over  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  escape  from  prison,  why  he  never 
thought  of  running  away  from  the  colony  where  ho  had  to  work  much  harder, 
he  answered,  "It  is  because  there  are  no  walls  at  Mettray." 

The  Due  Decazes  paid  a  visit  to  the  institution  this  year,  and  in  speaking  to 
the  colons  of  the  advantages  and  happiness  wliich  should  flow  from  domestic 
life,  quoted  as  an  example  of  what  this  should  be,  the  royal  family,  who  had 
recently  sustained  a  loss  in  which  the  whole  nation  shares.* 

His  remarks  produced  such  an  impression  that  when  he  had  left,  our  lads 
asked  to  subscribe  the  proceeds  of  a  day's  labor  to  the  monument  that  France 
and  the  army  are  raising  to  the  memory  of  a  prince  so  deservedly  esteemed  and 
regretted,  and  whose  name  was  one  of  the  first  inscribed  in  the  list  of  our 
fimnders. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  at  this  time  presented  a  very  fiEtvorable  aspect 

Out  of  172  colons,  the  names  of  89  or  more  than  half^  were  inscribed 

there. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  tablet  is  very  apparent,  and  we  have  also  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  employment  of  Elder  Brothers,  elected,  as  they 
ai«,  every  month  by  their  companions.  The  individuals  chosen  are  generally 
well  fitted  for  the  post  Our  che&  acknowledge  that  their  cooperation  is  most 
nsefiil  in  the  management  of  the  families,  and  upon  the  lads  themselves  the 
of&ce  has  a  powerful  effect  for  good. 

Every  one  who  exercises  authority  over  others  feels  it  to  be  necessary  to 
make  his  example  conform  to  bis  precept,  and  thus  we  have  seen  lads  who  had 
acquired  this  distinction  correct  faults  in  which  they  had  before  indulged. 
Through  them,  too,  we  know  every  thing  that  occurs  in  play  time,  and  indeed 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  Elder  Brothers  being  on  the  same  level  with  their 
companions;  moreover,  we  acquire  this  knowledge  without  recourse  to  that 
system  of  espionage  which  degrades  alike  those  who  execute  and  those  who 
employ  it  The  Elder  Brother,  wearing  a  badge  upon  his  arm,  feels  that  he  is 
invested  with  authority ;  but  though  it  is  his  duty  to  prevent  causes  of  punish- 
ment, he  has  not  the  power  to  inflict  it ;  he  reports  aU  infractions  of  the  rules^ 
and  in  so  doing  he  is  only  fiilfllling  the  duties  of  an  office  in  which  his  brethren 
have  placed  him,  they  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  consequences. 

The  choice  which  the  lads  make  in  their  elections  indicates  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  family;  because  if  an  insubordinate  feeling  prevailed,  or  if  any 
hostility  were  entertained  toward  the  chefs  of  the  family,  the  boys  would 
select  to  fill  the  office  of  Elder  Brother  one  who  would  be  likely  to  aid  their  evil 
designs. 

Of  the  28  lads  who,  up  to  this  date,  had  gained  the  honorable  distinc- 
tion of  being  elected  Elder  Brother,  18  had  come  from  one  prison,  that 
of  Fontevrault,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  colons  received  thence  at 

*  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleena  le  here  alluded  to. 
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Mettny  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent  behavior.  This  drcamalaiiot 
is  explained  by  the  coarse  pursued  by  the  goremor  who  then  presided 
over  that  establishment  He  held  out  the  hope  of  removal  to  Mettray, 
as  an  inducement  to  behaye  well,  and  felt  himself  recompensed  for  the 
loss  of  his  best  boys,  by  the  strong  motive  to  good  conduct  with  whidi 
he  was  thus  able  to  inspire  all  under  his  care.  His  successor  in  office 
being  unwilling  to  spare  the  lads  who  do  him  most  credit,  prefers  to 
retain  them  in  his  own  institution ;  the  boys  now  sent  from  that  prison 
are  no  longer  distinguished  among  their  companions  at  Mettray  for  good 
conduct,  while  Fontevrault  suffers  from  the  absence  in  the  lads  of  that 
potent  incentive  to  right  behavior,  the  hope  of  thereby  bettering  their 
condition. 

The  labor  of  the  colons  had  yet  brought  but  little  profit,  but  the 
Directors  having  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  object  of  their 
undertaking,  namely,  the  reformation  of  their  wards,  was  being  realized, 
they  could  wait  patiently  till  time  and  experience  should  make  it  succeas- 
ful  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  This  would  have  been  more  rapidfy 
achieved  had  they  been  willing  to  exchange  agricultural  for  mechanical 
occupation,  but  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  former  to  the  moral 
and  physical  regeneration  of  their  boys,  they  regarded  every  other  ood- 
sideration  as  secondary. 

The  lads  were  delighted  with  harvest  work,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  getting 
it  in.  "Just  look  here,"  exclaimed  one  of  thorn  one  day,  when  he  was  raisiiig 
a  huge  sheaf  of  com  on  his  shoulders,  having  never  before  doubtless  gathered 
more  than  a  few  scattered  ears;  "Oh!  if  my  mother  had  this  I"  ♦  ♦  • 
Children  should  be  employed  on  fertile  soil  where  they  can  soon  behold  the 
effect  of  their  labor.  Thoir  interest  in  their  occupation  can  only  be  awakened 
by  speedy  results,  for  even  the  morrow  seems  to  their  minds  a&r  o£f.  They 
witness  with  delight  the  young  com  sprout  from  the  seed  they  have  themselvee 
sown,  and  the  vegetables  which  they  have  planted  growing  higher  from  day  to 
day,  w^hile  the  spectacle  of  an  abundant  harvest  attaches  them  to  the  soil  they 
cultivate.     ♦    ♦ 

Some  of  them  are  placed  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  where,  besides 
the  cultivation  of  liowers  and  vegetables,  they  are  taught  how  to  bud  and  graft 
fruit-trees,  un  art  which  is  practiced  near  our  largo  towns  and  in  tho  gardens  of 
wealthy  individuals,  but  generally  much  neglected  in  the  country.     ♦    ♦ 

To  stimulate  tho  enterprising  and  active  spirits  of  our  young  laborers,  WB 
allow  them  to  compete  in  each  class,  among  themselves,  the  trial,  however, 
being  mude  on  the  soil  instead  of  on  paper.  Every  month  the  boys  assign  their 
respective  phiccs  to  each,  under  the  superintendence  of  thoir  master,  and  once 
in  three  months  these  places  are  announced  in  tho  presence  of  the  whole 
colony,  when  three  rewards  are  granted  to  the  three  best  workers  in  each 
class — namely,  one  franc,  (9|<A)  ^^  centimes,  (^jd,)  and  50  centimes,  (4}d.) 

"With  regard  to  instruction  in  musia 

We  find  that  very  great  advantages  are  attached  to  this  pursuit  The  singing 
of  our  boys  promotes  good  order,  prevents  conversation  among  them  while 
moving  from  placo  to  place,  fixes  good  thoughts  and  good  words  in  th«r 
memory,  and  attaches  them  to  the  institution  where  they  first  feh  these  happy 
influences.  ♦  *  *  A  knowledge  of  instmmental  music,  ensures  them  good 
pay  and  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  army ;  and  practice  in  chanting 
gives  them  opportunities  of  being  useful  in  whatever  district  we  may  find  them 
employment,  and  brings  them  into  advantageous  communication  with  the  deigy, 
and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  tho  parish ;  of  this  we  have  already  bad 
satisfactory  proof. 

Every  individual  who  has  aoqiiired  the  power  of  doing  any  one  neefbl  tiibg 
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thoroughly  weU,  win  find  opportonitiee  for  taming  it  to  account  An  instance 
of  this  cccmred  in  the  caae  of  one  of  our  lads  whom  we  had  placed  in  service  at 
a  little  town  in  this  department.  He  was  amusing  himself  one  Sundaj  bj  per- 
forming g3mmastic  feats  in  the  market-hall,  where  he  was  seen  by  some  respect- 
able boys  belonging  to  the  town,  who  begged  him  to  teach  them  the  exercises. 
Thus  he  became  their  instructor,  and  they,  out  of  gratitude,  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship with  him  which  helped  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

Success  of  some  kind,  and  the  83rmpathy  of  our  fellow  creatures,  are  necessary 
to  all  of  us.  How  many,  alas  I  unable  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  good,  have 
been  driven  to  seek  tho  applause  of  the  wicked.  We  can  not  make  too  great 
an  effort  to  supply  useful  and  noble  objects  of  ambition. 

Proofs  of  the  increasing  desire  for  instruction  in  ^e  provinces,  which  we 
lately  alluded  to,  have  reached  us  in  an  interesting  &ct  respecting  the  last  colon 
who  left  us,  and  who  is  in  service  with  a  farmer  of  la  Sologne. 

This  youth,  D ,  remained  only  a  short  time  at  the  colony,  and  departed 

before  he  had  received  more  than  a  very  moderate  amount  of  instruction. 
Nevertheless,  he  wrote  to  us  lately  to  ask  for  some  elementary  books,  for  he 
Baid,  among  the  rustic  population  in  which  he  was  placed,  some  respectable 
laborers  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  had  begged  him  to  teach  them  all  he 
knew,  promising  to  pay  him  a  franc  and  a  half  a  month ;  and  he  has  now  seven 
pupils. 

His  lettef  being  road  to  our  lads  gave  them  substantial  proof  of  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  and  his  excellent  conduct  will  ensure  us  situations  for 
thirty  of  his  comrades  in  this  department 

The  chapel,  for  the  building  of  which  the  liberality  of  Count  d^OurcheS 

had  provided  the  funds,  was  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  internal 

fittings,  completed. 

The  chapel  in  the  midst  of  our  little  settlement,  and  its  steeple,  are  fisuniliar 
objects  to  which  our  lads  become  strongly  attached.  It  gives  Mcttray  a  home- 
like aspect  to  their  eyes,  and  it  is  with  pain  that  they  part  from  it.  When  those 
who  are  in  service  come  to  see  us,  they  express  in  the  warmest  manner  the 
delight  with  which  they  recognize  the  church  spire  of  the  colony.* 

All  the  outward  signs  of  religious  worship  affect  the  childish  imagination, 
and  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  can  deepen  its  impression  on  their  hearts. 
We  generally  find  them  well  disposed  in  tiiis  respect  The  Bretons  especially, 
all  retain  something  of  the  religious  customs  of  their  country,  and  of  the  creed 
of  their  parents. 

When  in  summer  they  practice  the  art  of  swimming,  which  is  alike  useful  in 
developing  their  physical  powers,  and  affording  them  the  means  of  aiding  their 
fellow  creatures,  our  Breton  lads  never  plunge  into  the  water  without  first 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  always  wear  an  imago  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  round  their  necks.  Their  companions  never  ridicule  these  outward 
signs  of  a  devotional  spirit,  which  secures  respect  because  it  is  sincere,  and 
besides  we  have  so  effectively  brought  every  purifying  influence  to  bear,  that 
any  such  unworthy  expression  would  find  no  echo  among  our  lads. 

The  founders  of  Mettray  did  not  escape  the  censure  which  has  been 
lavished  upon  the  promoters  of  similar  undertakings  in  our  own  country, 
by  those  who  imagine  they  detect  injustice  to  the  innocent  in  the  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  guilty.  Is  then  their  reformation  a  boon  conferred  on  the 
guilty  alone  ?  Is  it  no  benefit  to  the  innocent  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
but  more  especially  the  latter,  since  it  is  his  class  which  suffers  most 
fipom  the  deeds,  whether  of  violence  or  dishonesty,  of  our  criminal  popula- 
tion, to  be  relieved  from  at  least  some  portion  of  the  risk  to  which  he  is 
exposed  from  their  brutal  and  thievish  propensities?    May  we  not  esteem 

*  We  asked  one  of  tbem  if  he  enjoyed  coining  back  among  oa ;  he  replied  with  a  moat  oalive 
tzpremion  of  pleasure,  '^Monxieur  Demetz,"  (for  our  lada  rarely  use  the  title  of  Director,) 
**  when  I  catch  sight  of  the  tsteeple  of  the  colony,  I  can't  walk  any  longer;  I  am  forced  to 
run."    Letter  from  M.  Demetz  to  tbe  Jmtmal  det  EeonomitUa.   January  4, 1666. 
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as  a  yery  real  benefit  to  all  who  share  it,  the  conscioasness  that  some 
effort  is  being  made  to  rescue  our  fellow  creatures,  sunk,  often  by  no 
&ult  of  theirs,  in  misery  and  crime,  and  by  teaching  them  to  use  to  the 
advantage  instead  of  Ihe  injury  of  mankind,  the  powers  with  which  they 
haye  been  gifted  by  our  common  Father,  to  make  them  useful  members 
of  the  great  human  family  ?  Again,  is  it  no  blessing  to  the  honest  and 
meritorious  parents  of  the  humbler  classes  who  can  not  watch  over  their 
offspring  as  the  more  wealthy  are  able  to  do,  to  have  their  children  saved 
from  the  contamination  of  evil  companions  by  the  removal  of  these  firom 
among  them  ?  That  it  is  so  regarded  by  them  we  hi^pen  to  have  con- 
vincing proof  in  the  fact  related  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  that  an 
Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen,  established  for  the  reception  of  the  most 
degraded  children  in  the  town,  was  warmly  supported  by  the  working 
classes,  who,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  while  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  contributed  £150,  subscribed  themselves  £250  toward  its 
ftinds,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  this  liberality,  that  their  children  had 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  clearance  fix)m  the  streets  of  the  young 
vagrants  who  formerly  infested  them,  corrupting  whoever  they  came  in 
contact  with.* 

We  maintain  that  great  as  is  the  boon  conferred  upon  every  individual 
reclaimed  from  a  life  of  crime,  the  advantage  to  society  if  of  no  less  mag- 
nitude ;  and  when  such  reformation  is  effected  by  a  system  like  that  in 
operation  at  Mettray,  and  at  many  other  institutions  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  the  material  condition  of  the  inmates  is  so  regulated  as  to  affoid 
no  temptation  to  the  criminal,  or  cause  of  envy  to  the  honest  poor,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  is  attended  with  no  more  incidental  evil  than 
is  inseparable  from  every  thing  human.  To  dispute  in  which  of  the  great 
works  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  engage,  is  a  melan- 
choly waste  of  that  energy  for  all  of  which  ample  employment  may  be 
found.  Let  us  earnestly  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  lying  nearest  our 
hands,  and  rest  assured  that  so  we  are  best  promoting  the  interests  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  but  on  this  point  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  the  Directors  of  Mettray : 

It  has  often  been  said,  "  before  you  improve  the  lot  of  criminals,  and  try  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  sins,  you  should  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  reform  tho  vices  of  society."  This  is  telling  us  to  relinquish  our  endeavor 
to  remove  the  causes  and  repair  the  effects  of  the  evil  round  about  us,  in  order 
to  snatch  hastily  at  the  good  which  all  desire  to  attain.  Undoubtedly  the  sores 
which  cover  the  social  body,  are  numerous,  and  we  ought  to  study  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  seek  to  dry  up  its  source ;  but  while  the  aocompli^mieiit  of  tUs 
great  work  is  yet  unfulflUcd,  and  while  the  beet  means  to  attain  it  are  being 
developed,  let  each  apply  himself  to  one  sore,  and  heal  it  if  he  can;  he  wm 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  around  him,  and  meanwhile  each  separate  cure  will 
hasten  the  restoration  of  the  whole  body  to  perfect  health. 

The  report  for  1844  was  read  on  the  12th  of  May,  of  that  year,  K.  Do- 

chatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presiding  on  the  occasion.    In  the  coonw 

of  his  address  he  said  : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  Mettray,  not  only  the  duties  of  my  olfioe,  but  my  detp 
- 
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and  personal  aympathj  in  the  undertaking,  have  led  me  to  watch  its  progress 
closely.  During  a  recent  visit  I  have  been  able  to  observe  with  my  own  eyes 
bow  Ailly,  under  the  guidance  of  the  capable  and  excellent  men  who  devote 
their  Uves  to  this  noble  work,  the  results  obtained  respond  to  the  hopes  of  the 
founders  and  friends  of  the  colony.  K  is  a  grand  and  touching  spectacle  to 
behold  those  lads  trained  to  order  and  to  labor,  strengthened  and  purified  by 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  spiritual  care  they  receive,  and  yet  restrained 
by  a  discipline  strict  though  ben'efioent,  in  accordance  with  the  origin  and  the 
aim  of  the  institution. 

Morally  lost  while  yet  in  childhood,  through  the  neglect  of  their  parents  and 
the  contaminating  example  of  vice,  our  prisons  in  the  old  state  of  things  would 
have  left  the  greater  part  of  them  sunk  in  crime  to  the  end  of  their  hves.  But 
you  convert  them  into  honest  and  industrious  laborers,  and  through  your  exer- 
tions society  no  longer  regards  them  as  enemies  to  be  pursued  and  punished, 
but  as  instruments  useful  to  the  wel&u^  of  all.  When  I  examined  the  colony 
in  its  minutest  details,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  its  daily  course  of 
events,  I  felt  what  a  rich  reward  for  their  devotion  and  their  labor,  must  the 
results  attained  and  the  hopes  engendered,  afford  day  by  day  to  its  two  Direo- 
tors,  M.  M.  Demetz  and  de  Br^tigneres  de  Courteilles,  whose  very  names  I  love 
to  pronounce. 

In  this  report  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of  first  impressions,  we  make  it  a  point 
to  fetch  our  lads  ourselves  from  prison.  The  intimacy  which  a  journey  pro- 
duces, and  the  confidence  resulting  thence  will  be  at  once  understood.  Three 
days  of  traveling  will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  your 
companion,  than  a  whole  year  of  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life,  and  we  can 
not  too  soon  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  our  lads,  so  as  to  know 
what  methods  we  can  most  successfully  employ  for  their  reformation ;  possibly 
it  is  for  want  of  studying  the  moral  constitution  of  man  as  carefully  as  the 
physical,  that  hitherto  so  httle  comparatively  has  been  accomplished  by 
education. 

During  the  journey  we  converse  with  the  lads,  and  more  especially  we  allow 
them  to  talk  among  themselves  in  our  presence,  by  which  we  discover  much  of 
the  tendency  of  their  minds,  and  of  the  secret  motives  which  g^de  them ;  thus, 
too,  fi*om  the  very  first,  we  have  opportunities  of  observing  whether  they  are 
soberly  or  intemperately  inclined,  whether  neat  or  slovenly,  lively  or  dull,  all 
of  which  characteristics  inevitably  reveal  themselves  in  the  &miliarity  which 
traveling  permits. 

When  engagements  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  going  ourselves  to  fetch  our 
new  colons,  and  of  witnessing  the  first  hope  of  liberty  kindle  in  their  hearts,  we 
depute  benevolent  individuals,  whom  we  can  entirely  trust,  to  supply  our 
place.    *    *    * 

On  reaching  the  colony  our  first  care  is  to  distribute  these  new  lecruitB 
among  our  famihes  that,  being  widely  dispersed,  any  un&vorable  infiuence  they 
might  exercise  shall  be  concentrated  as  httle  as  possible,  and  so  also  that  the 
old  colons  may,  by  their  example  and  advice,  predispose  the  new  ones  to  obey 
our  wishes.    *    * 

Inscribed  on  the  front  of  one  of  our  houses  are  the  words,  "Let  us  love  one 
another;  for  charity  comes  from  God."  This  precept,  which  has  penetrated 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  our  lads,  exercises  a  potent  influence  on  their  habits. 

We  can  affirm,  strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  that  among 
our  boys,  who  have  hi&erto  hved  among  companions  indulging  the  grossest 
propensities,  and  who  have  had  none  but  the  most  brutal  examples  before  them, 
nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  rude  or  coarse  action,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  never  occurs  an  opportunity  of  helping  and  comforting  each  other  of 
which  they  do  not  eagerly  avail  themselves.  Thus,  if  one  of  their  comrades  is 
diangerously  ill,  the  struggle  is  for  permission  to  watch  at  his  bed-side;  and 
their  eagerness  in  this  respect  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  it  neoes- 
aary  to  treat  the  privilege  to  discharge  this  irksome  duty  as  a  reward. 

The  organ  in  our  chapel  is  played  by  a  blind  yoatfa,  whose  infirmly  has 
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exated  the  oompaaBion  of  our  boys;  one  of  them  ndd,  "I  would  gladlj  gife  two 
of  my  fingers  to  get  him  back  his  two  eye&"* 

Some  persons,  though  approving  in  many  respects  the  system  pursued  at 
Mettray,  have  not  concealed  from  us  their  opinion  that  we  employ  too  large  a 
staff  of  officers. 

Doubtless  they  would  be  right  if  ours  were  simply  an  industrial  institutioD, 
and  our  object  were  solely  to  instruct  each  lad  in  some  trade. 

In  a  factory  a  single  superintendent  may  overlook  fifty  pupils  in  a  workshopi 
But  morality  can  not  be  taught  like  a  trade,  and  very  different  care  and  treat- 
ment are  required  to  reform  the  character  of  a  child  from  what  will  suffice  to 
train  his  fingers. 

Without  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  superintendence  in  ^e  case  of  field  work 
and  Arming  operations,  where  the  laborers  are  necessarily  much  dispersed,  to 
replace  evil  by  good  aspirations  is  a  task  which  can  never  be  aooompUshed  but 
by  often  repeated  efforts,  and  the  employment  ot,  we  might  almost  say,  a 
superintendent  to  each  individual  child  we  have  to  watch  over.    ♦    *    * 

Although  in  our  choice  of  occupation  for  them  we  always  consider  the  natu- 
ral tastes  of  our  young  laborers,  we  do  not  therepy  escape  requests  for  penniv* 
sion  to  change  from  one  to  another;  but  this  arises  from  the  natural  tendency 
which  cxistfl  in  the  child,  and  in  the  man  too,  to  imagine  that  the  worst  of  afl 
positions  is  the  one  he  happens  to  occupy. 

We  have,  therefore,  made  it  a  rule  that,  before  such  permission  can  be 
granted,  the  applicant  must  have  risen  to  be  one  of  the  tlu'ce  hi^est  lads  in  the 
workshop  whore  ho  was  first  placed,  and  that  his  name  shall  be  found  on  the 
Tablet  of  Honor.  Thus,  not  being  discouraged  by  a  decided  refusal,  and  fieehng 
that  compliance  with  his  wish  is  only  delayed,  he  returns  to  work  with  re- 
doubled energy,  and  soon  attains  the  rank  which  had  been  made  the  oonditioa 
of  change.  I3ut  having  by  this  time  overcome  the  more  important  difficulties 
of  his  trade,  and  pleased  with  his  success,  gratified,  too,  by  the  little  reward 
granted  in  such  cases,  and  with  the  praise  he  receives,  he  becomes  the  most 
desirous  of  all  concerned  to  persevere  in  the  calling  from  which  he  has  already 
reaped  so  many  advantages. 

Thus  we  overcome  in  our  lads  that  love  of  change  which  induces  men  to  take 
up  one  vocation  after  anotlier,  and  often  renders  them  incompetent  to  succeed 
in  any  one ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  do  this,  because  our  boys  seldom 
stay  more  than  three  years  with  us,  a  period  absolutely  necessary  for  acquiring 
any  trade. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  contiDued  to  present  very  encouraging  results. 

Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  colons,  several  of  wliom  had  arrived 
80  recently  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  yet  attained  the  dis- 
tinction, the  names  of  183  were  there  inscribed,  and  it  is  Airther  men- 
tioned that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1843,  only  nine  names  were 
erased  out  of  1 04-— erasure,  be  it  remembered,  following  inimediately  on 
any  breach  of  rules. 

Four  colons  died  in  1843. 

Among  the  lads  wo  have  lost  by  death,  there  was  one  whose  last  moments 
were  deeply  touching,  and  produced  a  great  impression  on  his  companions. 
This  was  Bassiere,  aged  16,  whose  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  ever  since 
he  came  among  us.  Elected  an  Elder  Brother  by  his  £Eunily  circle,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal,  firmness  and  entire  self-devotion. 
There  never  was  a  calmer  death-bed  than  bis ;  his  countenance  wore  a  smUe, 
and  as  his  end  approached  the  expression  of  his  features  was  that  of  the  most 

*  News  that  a  fire  had  burst  forth  in  a  factory  near  ua  arrived  one  day,  and  io  wren  ini» 
utea  and  a  half  our  lada  had  atarted  at  full  apeed  for  the  acena  of  the  diaaater,  with  their  fir*- 
enfrine  and  all  the  neceaaarj  apparatua. 

We  were  already  half  war  there  when  we  were  informed  that  the  fire  had  bean  got  nnd«r. 
Thoujfh  rejoiced  that  the  eyii  had  been  put  an  end  to,  the  boja  were  aadlj  diMppolntad  is 
losing  this  opportunity  for  attesting  their  cooraire,  and  it  ia  impossible  to  cxproai  tna  woattil^ 
cation  and  rep-et  evinced  bT  those  of  our  colons  who  were  under  punii^ment  at  the  tiB«| 
and  who.  in  accordance  with  our  rulea,  were  not  permitted  the  fratiflcation  of 
uvea  in  tiia  andeavor  io  serve  their  fellow  oreatorea. 
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perfect  serenity;  he  spoke  of  a  fatnre  life  with  earnest  piety,  and  telling  them 
of  heaven  he  besought  his  brother  colons  to  be  obedient  and  grateful  to  their 
masters,  who  endeavored  so  sincerely  to  make  them  happy.  He  asked  to  die 
in  ^e  arms  of  M.  de  Courteilles,  whom  he  called  his  fSekther. 

Of  the  90  lads  who  had  already  quitted  the  colony,  79  were  irreproach- 
able in  conduct,  and  four  only  had  fiillen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 

police ;  one  of  them  being  the  poor  lad  T ,  of  whom  we  heard  in  a 

former  report,  whose  desire  to  help  his  mother,  induced  him  to  give  up 
a  good  situation  at  Tours,  and  return  to  his  native  place  where  the  diffi- 
culties and  temptations  he  encountered  caused  his  ruin. 

Of  the  79,  one  who  had  entered  a  Zouave  regiment  with  two  other 
colons,  was  their  guide  and  support,  and  by  his  good  advice  preserved 
them  from  going  astray.  Another,  named  Blay,  had  been  placed  as 
contre-maitre  at  a  small  reformatory  school  in  Bretagne,  whence  the 
n^ager  wrote  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  him,  and  was 
unable  to  thank  the  Directors  of  Mettray  sufficiently  for  having  sent  him 
so  excellent  an  officer. 

Another,  named  Boschcr,  had  been  placed  in  a  situation  in  la  Sologne, 
where  he  soon  acquired  his  employer's  confidence,  and  became  his  farm 
bailiff 

Sent  to  Paris  to  fetch  a  simi  of  4,000  francs,  (£400,)  Boscher  discharged  his 
commission  not  only  faithfully  but  prudently,  for  having  heard  of  the  temptations 
which  a  stay  there  would  afford,  he  resisted  the  wish  to  see  something  of  the 
metropolis,  and  romaining  only  long  enough  to  fulfill  his  errand,  he  brought  the 
money  safely  to  his  raantcr.  Being  afterward  trusted  to  sell  some  cattle,  he 
made  an  cxcelleDt  bar^n,  and  received  300  francs  as  their  price.  But  Bos- 
Cher's  prudence  failed  him  this  time ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  into  a 
tavern  by  one  of  the  purchasers,  and  very  little  accustomed  to  wine  he  soon 
became  completely  intoxicated.  Meanwhile  the  village  clock  had  struck  ten, 
and  Boscher  was  not  returned ;  he  was  anxiously  watched  for ;  toward  eleven 
the  rumbling  of  a  cart  was  heard ;  Boscher  was  come  home,  but  he  was  dead 
drunk. 

He  was  searched,  but  no  money  appeared,  and  it  was  in  vain  they  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  it.  The  next  day  his  master,  who  was  resolved  to  dis- 
charge him,  questioned  him  again,  but  he  could  recollect  nothing  of  what  had 
happened.  Another  servant,  however,  who  had  been  desired  to  use  the  cart 
which  Boscher  had  taken  the  day  before,  found  some  pieces  of  money  among 
the  straw,  where  on  carefully  searching  further,  and  by  an  extraordinary  and 
most  happy  chance,  the  whole  sum  was  discovered,  not  a  single  coin  being 
missing.  Great  was  the  delight  of  the  poor  lad,  to  whom,  however,  his  master 
thought  it  right  to  speak  very  severely.  His  fault  was  a  source  of  deep  regret 
to  him,  and  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  atone  for  it.  We  have  since  heard  that 
for  some  time  past  he  has  again  enjoyed  his  master's  entire  confidence,  and  has 
never  since  done  anything  to  forfeit  it. 

Surprise  may  be  felt  that  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  at  the 
colony,  and  have  afterward  done  well,  should  be  so  freely  mentioned, 
and  many  persons  may  imagine  that  the  less  said  of  such  antecedents 
the  better,  if  the  ex-colon  is  to  succeed  in  life.  Far,  however,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  at  Mettray  militating  against  him,  it  is 
absolutely  an  advantage  to  him  to  have  it  known.     Thus, 

The  Oomte  d'Omano,  commandant  of  the  9th  mihtary  division,  bemg  present 
when  our  lads  were  passing  under  review,  and  observing  in  the  ranks  a  former 
colon,  who  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  hussar,  he  kindly  said  to  him,  "  The 
time  you  have  been  at  Mettray  shall  be  reckoned  in  jmir  ISmr.'' 
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It  has  already  been  determined  among  the  colons  that  the  first  who 
should  be  able  to  set  ap  a  shop  shoald  put  over  his  door  as  his  sign, 
[which  are  still  much  used  in  France,]  **  The  Colon  from  Mettraj  ;^  and 
it  was  expected,  when  the  report  for  1844  was  published,  that  Hermerel, 
a  yerj  steady  lad,  who  was  establishing  a  small  trade  as  a  tailor,  would 
gain  this  envied  distinction.  When  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship, 
the  curate  of  a  village  near  Mettray,  having  heard  him  chant  in  the 
chapel  there,  wished  him  to  settle  in  his  parish,  promising  to  become  his 
patron.  So  good  an  offer  was  not  to  be  rejected,  and  as  there  was  no 
tailor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  consequently  Hermerel  could  not  obtain 
work  as  a  journeyman,  the  Directors  of  the  colony  hired  a  little  room  ftr 
him,  and  advanced  a  small  sum  with  which  to  purchase  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  in  work  on  his  own  account.  The 
youth  used  to  bring  his  village  friends  on  Sundays  to  Mettray,  and  show 
them  all  over  the  colony,  explaining  its  details  with  expressions  of  ths 
most  intense  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

The  colony  was  deprived  this  year  by  death  of  its  munificent  bene- 
factor. Count  Leon  d^Ourches,  and  the  SocUU  Fatemelle  caused  his  bust 
in  bronze  to  be  placed  in  the  institution  in  a  position  where  the  lads 
could  see  it 

In  the  next  report,  (dated  June,  1845,)  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a 
former  colon  receiving  a  ring  in  virtue  of  which  he  becomes  one  of  a  littk 
society,  formed  in  1842,  of  which  all  the  officers  of  the  institution,  from 
the  Directors  downward,  are  members.  The  ring,  (we  have  seen  one,) 
is  of  silver,  and  is  inscribed  with  appropriate  emblems  and  mottoes.  It 
is  presented  to  every  youth  who  desires  to  receive  it,  two  years  after  his 
departure  from  the  colony,  provided  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable^ 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  membership,  which  the  owner 
often  has  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  as  the  chief  ornament  of  his 
little  dwelling.  The  object  and  effect  of  the  society  is  to  unite  in  a 
fiiendly  bond  those,  formerly  colons,  who  are  living  in  respectability, 
and  to  cement  the  tie  which  yet  connects  them  with  the  colony. 

The  colons  who  have  settled  at  a  distance  from  Mettray  gladly  oorrespood 
with  us  and  with  their  former  companions,  to  whom  they  frequently  send  excel- 
lent advice.  Tliis  brotherly  counsel,  coming  fh)m  those  already  gone  out  into 
the  world,  vorilies  and  adds  force  to  our  warnings  to  those  who  remain  b^und. 
*' Listen  to  what  the  Directors  say,"  wrote  one  of  them;  "you  hear  the  tmth  at 
the  colony ;  but  you  only  imderstand  what  you  have  lost,  when  yon  have  left| 
and  then  you  find  how  hard  it  is  to  gain  your  living." 

We  punctually  answer  all  the  letters  wo  receive  from  our  former  colons,  so 
that  every  addition  to  our  number,  imposes  on  us  a  double  task.  In  the  flnt 
place,  we  have  to  subdue  and  reclaim  them  when  newly  arrived,  and  secondly, 
to  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  them  alter  they  have  departed.  THaa 
latter  duty  continually  increases,  for  it  is  not  simple  supervision  that  we  exer* 
cise,  but  rather  the  unceasing  watchfulness  of  a  parent  over  his  adopted  dnU. 
Fortunately  all  our  colons  do  not  go  to  a  distance ;  the  greater  number  remain 
in  our  vicinity,  and  live  as  we  may  say  under  our  eye,  and  within  sight  of  the 
steeple  of  the  little  settlement,  which  has  become  a  home  to  them.  *  *  It 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  to  meet  on  every  road  round  about  Mettray,  ositi 
driven  by  lads  who  have  been  with  us,  whose  good  conduct  affords  a  powsffiBl 
stimulus  to  their  former  comradea  Many  habitually  spend  th^  Sond^js  at 
the  oolony,  whore  they  mix  with  their  sohodWUlowi^  Join    ~ 
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oocnpations,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  kneel  before  the  same  altar,  the  onlj 
difference  between  them  ia  in  their  dress.  *  *  Every  meeting  tends  to  mu* 
tual  encouragement,  and  the  good  example  which  each  affords  to  the  other, 
seems  to  impose  by  tacit  consent  an  obligation  to  conduct  themselves  well. 
Some  of  our  lads  are  ahready  earning  200  francs,  (£8,)  a  year,  as  farm  servants, 
[in  addition  of  coarse  to  board  and  lodging,]  and  the  advantages  which  these 
enjoy  create  a  little  useful  emulation  among  the>rest 

Mettray,  t»ntaining  as  it  does  lads  from  fifty-two  departments,  offers  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  psychologist  Ihiring  five  years  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation we  have  become  convinced  of  the  strong  influence  which  his  birth- 
place  exercises  on  man,  and  how  completely  he  is  a  type  of  its  characteristics. 
The  Breton  is  obstinate,  persevering,  religious  and  devout;  he  is  best  suited  for 
field  labor.  The  Norman  and  Alsacian  are  ^uliarly  adapted  to  take  care  of 
animals.  We  have  received  eighty-four  Parisians  at  the  colony,  in  whom  we 
have  observed  an  absence  of  premeditated  wrong-doing,  and  an  abundance  of 
intelligence  and  vivacity,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  want  of  discipline  and  an 
amount  of  levity,  which  yielded  only  to  the  firmest  rule  and  severest  means  of 
correction ;  by  addressing  ourselves,  however,  to  their  understanding,  we  have 
never  &iled  to  produce  an  impression,  and  have  in  the  end  subdued  them,  by 
attaching  them  to  us.  One  of  them  said  to  his  chef  de  &mille,  "I  could  very 
well  get  away  from  the  colony ;  nothing  would  be  easier ;  and  I  haVe  often 
wished  to  try,  but  thinking  of  the  confidence  our  Directors  put  in  us  I  could 
never  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  it" 

It  was  found  necessary  this  year  to  sow  a  much  greater  breadth  of 
land  than  before  with  com,  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to  rent  an 
additional  tract  At  the  same  time  M.  Augustin  was  engaged  as  Agri- 
cultural Superintendent,  of  whose  skillful  management  and  its  important 
results  we  shall  hear  shortly. 

Sheds,  store-rooms,  granary,  carthouses,  a  building  for  storing  agricul- 
tural implements  and  one  for  flour,  stables,  a  diary,  a  kitchen  for  the  use 
of  the  carters,  and  for  cooking  food  for  the  live  stock,  had  been  added  to 
the  colony  during  the  past  year,  while  in  the  course  of  the  next  it  was 
hoped  that  various  other  farm  buildings,  including  sheep-pens  and  cow- 
houses, would  be  completed. 

As  had  happened  on  former  occasions,  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment honored  the  annual  meeting  of  the  SoeieU  PatemeUe^  (held  in  May, 
1846,)  with  his  presence. 

It  was  M.  de  Salvandy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  presided 
this  year.  He  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  which,  after  describing 
the  position  and  duties  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Mettray: 

You,  gentlemen,  have  set  yourselves  a  more  difficult  and  even  a  nobler  task: 
you  take  under  your  care  the  corrupted  child,  who  has  plunged  into  vice,  and 
from  vice  into  crime,  whose  mental  and  moral  being  alike  must  be  reformed ; 
whose  misled  and  depraved  soul  would  become  more  and  more  deeply  steeped 
hi  iniquity  if  you  did  not  intervene  to  save  him  fix>m  himself  and  to  save  society 
flrom  his  precocious  wickedness. 

This  task  you  have  undertaken — and  more  than  imdertaken,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  it  You  have  proved  that  virtue  is  inherent  in  the  hiunan  breast ; 
that  the  good  seed  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  Gk)d,  may  always  be  found  by 
man  if  only  he  truly  endeavor  to  seek  and  to  foster  it ;  that  there  is  no  insur- 
mountable barrier  in  the  path  fix>m  crime  to  virtue ;  that  the  fallen  being  whoee 
evil  course  saddens  the  beholder,  and  terrifies  society,  is  our  fellow  creature 
still ;  that  we  may  yet  discover  in  him  the  man  whom  God  has  made,  and  who 
ii  CKpabld  of  loving  and  serving  Him. 
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of  public  benevolence,  among  all  the  valuable  institutions  which  are  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  age ;  for,  gentlemen,  this  age,  though  we  sometimes  greatly  de- 
preciate it,  is  not  only  rendered  great  by  all  its  creations  of  art,  by  aJl  its  mar- 
vels  of  industry,  which  force  back  the  limits  put  to  man's  powers,  which  in 
every  sense  enlarge  our  universe,  and  double  the  time  that  hitherto  Providence 
had  allotted  us ;  it  will  be  prized  in  time  to  come,  for  the  spirit  of  devotion  in 
man  to  man,  for  the  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  who  are  themselves 
unequal  to  the  task,  by  them  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  happier  circum- 
stances ;  finally,  for  all  these  institutions  both  beneficent  and  useful  which  meet 
our  eyes  on  every  side.    *    *    * 

Unconsciously,  gentlemen,  I  have  related  your  own  history;  I  have  traced 
out  the  course  taken  by  the  Societi  Paiernelie^  indicating  the  good  it  has 
effected,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  admirable  institution  at 
Mettray. 

What  spectacle  could  be  more  striking  than  that  afforded  by  the  distinguished 
men  who  surround  me  laboring  together  in  this  good  work — men  who  have 
g^wn  old  in  the  great  affairs  of  France,  and  who  now  devote  the  experience 
gained  at  the  head  of  the  state  to  an  agricultural  penitentiary  which  seeks  un- 
obtrusively to  reform  criminals. 

But,  in  descending  to  undertake  that  charge,  they  are  &r  from  k>wering 
themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  raised  in  the  estimation  of  others,  and 
in  their  own,  for  they  have  undertaken  a  task  at  once  the  noblest  and  the  most 
difficult — to  restore  children  to  society,  citizens  to  the  state,  souls  to  God. 

By  whom  was  Mettray  founded  ?  By  that  magistrate  who,  after  having  from 
the  seat  of  justice  visited  the  culprit  with  chastisement,  sought  him  and  never 
quitted  him  till  purified  by  repentance.  By  whom  besides?  By  that  dis- 
tinguished man,  by  that  soldier,  illustrious  as  are  all  who  bear  his  name,  who 
having  by  choice  spent  his  life  in  profound  seclusion,  has  now  surrounded  it, 
involuntarily,  and  without  seeking  to  do  so,  with  a  brilliant  halo ;  in  performing 
a  good  and  holy  work  he  sought,  by  a  path  which  he  believed  to  be  unseen 
and  unknown,  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  but  he  found  gloiy,  the 
purest  of  all  glory,  that  which  crowns  the  benofector  of  mankind. 

Let  mo  indulge  a  personal  reminiscence.  The  founder  of  Mettray  and  I  were 
sdiool-follows.  Wo  met  again  beneath  our  country's  flag.  Since  tiien  thirty 
years  have  passed  away — what  years  they  have  been  you  well  know.  During 
these  thirty  years  we  have  never  met;  our  paths  in  life  have  been  different  in 
all  respects,  and  wo  remained  wholly  unknown  to  each  other ;  his  course  was 
voluntarily  a  hidden  one,  mine  was  involuntarily  patent  and  etiiTing;  and  here 
by  chance  to-day,  if  such  things  can  be  said  to  happen  by  chance,  we  have  un- 
expectedly met  to  promote  the  interests  of  Mettray,  which  we  shall  each  have 
aided,  he  by  the  devotion  of  his  life,  I  simply  by  appearing  amongst  you  tor  a 
moment.  For  even  thus  do  I  aid  it,  but  because  it  is  not  I  merely  who  aiii 
here — it  is  the  state,  it  is  popular  power,  it  is  royal  authority,  which,  alike  be- 
neficent and  watcliful,  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before  you,  and  in  whoee 
name  I  express  sympathy  and  respect  toward  the  good  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 

Just  before  leaving  the  meeting  he  again  addressed  it  in  the  followisg 
terms: — 

I  am  astonished  to  find  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  must  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  moral  results  obtained  at  Mettray,  should  contribute 
less  than  any  other  department  of  government  to  this  undertaking.  I  now 
raise  the  aid  afforded  annually  by  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  amount 
granted  by  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce,  namely,  12,000 
francs,  (£480,)  or  7,000  franc-s  more,  yearly,  to  spend  on  your  noble  enterpriaei 

I  beg  pardon  for  thus  disarranging  the  accounts  of  your  able  financier,  IL 
Gouin,  who,  after  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  France,  has  und^taJcen 
the  same  honorable  post  at  Mettray,  devoting  himself  to  it  with  unwearied  leeL 

The  more  extended  agricultural  operations  entered  into  the  preoeding 
year  are  described  by  M.  de  Gasparin  in  a  speech  which,  as  relating  to  a 
development  of  one  bnmch  of  the  eoonomy  odf  the  institatioii  so  impoitNift 
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in  its  results  tkat  it  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
•  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  we  feel  ourselyes  justified  in 
quoting  at  length : 

In  calling  the  institation,  which  it  had  founded  at  Mettray,  an  agricultoral 
colooy,  the  Sodiii  PaiemeUe  incurred  a  very  serious  obligation  toward  the 
publia  It  found  it  no  easy  task  to  organize  a  large  school  of  agriculture  fix>m 
the  elements  there  oollecteid.  What  was  its  staff?  Some  very  young,  feeble 
and  sickly  children,  who  had  been  intrusted  to  it  for  &r  too  short  a  timei 
What  was  its  field  of  operations?  It  had  only  12  hectares,  [30  acres,]  of  land, 
including  that  upon  which  the  buildings  stood.  What  was  its  agricultural 
ci^ital?  It  resources  were  barely  sufBicient  for  its  wants,  and  aU  extraordinary 
receipts  had  been  already  employed,  or  were  tied  up  for  years  to  come,  in  order 
to  erect  the  buildings  necessary  to  the  undertaking.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
things  that  the  Society,  feeling  how  much  its  fUture  wel&re  depended  on  the 
folfiUment  of  its  obligations,  and  how  important  it  was  to  hasten  the  full  per- 
formance of  its  promises,  undertoook  to  bestow  upon  the  country  a  real  farm 
school. 

Thus  was  realized  the  title  it  had  assumed — thus  will  the  children  committed 
to  its  care  be  put  in  a  respectable  position  in  life,  one  fiivorable  to  their  health 
and  to  their  morals,  one  which  will  withdraw  them  from  the  temptations  of  our 
large  towns,  which  will  save  them  trom  relapsing  into  crime,  and  will  ensure 
them  constant  employment 

To  put  this  plan  in  execution  the  Society  took  upon  a  long  lease  a  tract  of 
about  203  hectares,  [500  acres,]  of  tolerably  good  land  at  a  rent  of  11,560  fi-ancs, 
||£466,  88.}  This  laitid  bordered  the  oolony  on  one  side,  and  there  were  stand- 
mg  upon  it  two  farm  buildings,  in  which  two  fiunilies  of  colons  were  placed, 
who  are  thus  located  at  the  extreme  end  of  our  territory. 

This  step  happily  accomplished,  there  remained  another  and  far  more  difficult 
one  to  be  taken — that  of  finding  a  skillful  agricultural  superintendent  who 
should  save  us  fiY)m  those  mistakes  which  inexperience  can  never  avoid,  what> 
ever  be  the  enterprise  embarked  in. 

We  fixed  upon  M.  Augustin,  who  was  already  known  by  his  success  in  other 
similar  undertakings,  and  who  has  justified  our  most  sangruine  expectations.  He 
has  evinced  in  the  course  of  this  year  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  profession,  the 
power  of  seeing  at  a  glance  what  is  right  to  be  done,  and  an  amount  of  resolu- 
tion without  which  all  other  qualities  are  useless. 

The  shoal  upon  which  agricultural  undertakings  are  most  often  wrecked  is 
the  insufficiency  of  capital  expended  in  cultivation ;  much  more  is  thought  of 
acquiring  a  vast  extent  of  land  than  of  retaining  the  fimds  which  will  be  neces- 
sary' to  make  it  fiiiitfuL  We  took  care  not  to  fiedl  into  this  error,  and  knew 
well  the  large  sum  which  we  must  have  at  our  command  if  we  would  not  drag 
on  for  many  years  in  an  inferior  position,  which  would  have  compromised  the 
institution,  and  thrown  discredit  upon  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  eyes  of  our 
lads  and  of  our  neighbors,  who  were  very  attentively  watching  for  the  result  of 
our  scheme  with  no  lack  of  unfavorable  predictions  respecting  it 

Our  calculations,  founded  on  circumstances  analogous  to  our  own,  proved 
that  we  should  need  an  amount  of  capital,  in  cattle,  revenue,  or  else  in  labor, 
equivalent  to  180  francs,  (£7,  4s.  Od,)  per  hectare,  or  about  36,000  firano% 
(£1,440,)  and  the  same  value  in  labor  and  manure,  besides  implements,  with 
which  fortunately  we  were  already  tolerably  well  supplied.  A  sum,  however, 
of  60,000  francs,  (£2,400,)  we  needed  to  have  at  our  disposal  immediately  in 
order  to  begin  our  agricultural  operations. 

This  amount  we  obtained,  thanks  to  the  credit  granted  us  by  our  ezoellent 
ooUeague,  M.  GU>uin.  One-half  is  secured  upon  our  hve  stock,  the  value  of 
which  has  increased  and  contmues  to  increase  daily ;  the  other,  namely,  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  is  provided  for  by  the  harvest  we  have  gathered.  The  appeaiv 
ance  of  the  crops  in  the  month  of  April,  when  M.  Augustin  entered  upon  his 
duties,  was  &r  fix>m  promising  any  sudi  result;  on  the  contrary,  indeed  it 
«eemed  then  as  though  it  would  scarcely  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.^ 

His  knowledge  and  resolution,  however,  soon  a^red  this  state  of  thinga 
Perceiving  the  deplorable  oonditUm  of  the  seed-coin,  he  forthwith  purohased 
some  Bttikuemannxe  in  Toon  with  ii^ikh  he  ooreradit^pi^^  tiisiMni 
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tkne  to  BOW  dorer  upon  the  wheat  Its  condition  dianged  nfndlx,  and  it 
yielded  a  ma^poifioent  hanreet  amooating  in  valae  to  more  than  40,000  frano^ 
(£1,600.)  Meanwhile  all  the  fallow  ground  had  been  prepared  and  sown  with 
various  crops,  potatoes,  beet  root,  carrots  and  rutabagas,  whidi  enabled  us  to 
feed  78  cows  fi^m  this  land  which  hitherto  had  been  unproductiye.  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  affairs,  with  a  less  skillful  superintendent^  this  improv^nent 
would  have  been  delayed  a  year  at  least 

We  might  give  you  details  of  the  agricultural  results  obtained  at  Mettray  this 
year,  but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  reserve  them  till  next  season,  when  our 
position  disembarrassed  from  the  peculiar  dreumstanoee  incident  to  the  first 
year  of  such  an  enterprise,  may  be  dearly  and  simply  set  forth  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  justify  the  highest  expectations  from  the  ability  of  our  overseer,  and  the 
sealous  care  of  thoee  in  authority.  But  the  result  already  gained  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  To  have  got  such  crops  fh>m  the  veiy  first  year,  after  paying  rent, 
repairing  the  mistakes  of  the  former  tenant,  and  bringing  the  land  into  excellent 
condition, — ^to  close  our  accounts  with  a  dear  profit,  and  fix>m  badly  sown  im- 
poverished land,  coming  into  it  when  the  young  com  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
to  have  obtained  a  harvest  worth,  at  a  rough  calculation,  67,000  fimios,  fiom 
land  paying  11,660  fiuncs  rent,  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  feat  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  example. 

An  early  passage  in  the  report  for  1849  demonstrates  the  firm  root 
the  institution  had  taken.  It  was  no  longer  an  experiment — it  was  a 
saccess. 

At  our  early  meetings,  when  the  colony  was  still  in  its  cradle,  and  was  yet 
scarcely  understood ;  when  its  object  was  hardly  comprehended  by  the  puldio^ 
and  the  expediency  of  our  course  might  f^pear  doubtfiil,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Directors  to  enter  into  full  details,  and  to  answer  objections  raised  by  pereoas  of 
weight  and  reflection;  it  was  their  duty  to  overcome  the  ii^jurious  prejudice  of 
those  who  recognized  our  lads  only  as  culprits  condemned  by  the  law,  whose 
reformation  appeared  chimerical;  thank  God  success  has  crowned  our  eflbrti^ 
your  labor  is  appredated,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  youths  at  Mettray 
oome  there  to  receive  moral  training,  and  not  to  undergo  punishment 

Your  example  has  not  been  barren;  generous  hearts  have  been  filled  witii  a 
noble  emulation,  and  numerous  colonies,  the  offspring  of  yours,  have  been 
founded  in  several  departments;  we  may  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  yoor  oane 
is  now  established,  and  that  agricultural  colonies  have  taken  their  plaoe  among 
the  charitable  institutions  of  our  country. 

It  is  with  lively  satisfSsuition  that  we  assure  you  of  the  oontinued  and  lih 
creasing  prosperity  of  Mettray. 

We  began  with  ten  boys,  our  roof  now  shdters  four  hundred  and  twelve: 
notwithstanding  this  important  increase  in  the  number  of  our  colons^  order  and 
regularity  have  been  maintained,  and  the  disdpline  is  unrelaxed.  To  obtaia 
such  results  we  have  had  to  redouble  our  care  and  vigilance;  but  we  have  been 
admirably  seconded  by  our  officers,  to  whose  worth  we  rejoice  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  bearing  public  testimony. 

Our  system  of  d^pline  is  maintained  by  severe  penalties  and  by  rewarii^ 
which  we  endeavor  to  render  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  our  lads. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  we  have  had  recourse  to  a  mode  of  cor 
rection  which  we  trust  will  be  approved  by  you.  Certain  oases  have  aiteen  A 
which  it  appeared  to  us  domestic  correction  would  be  insuffident;  we  desired 
that  our  wurds  should  become  early  aware  of  the  severity  they  might  encounter 
in  that  world  which  they  must  enter  on  leaving  us,  and  thus  imbibe  a  sahitaiy 
dread  of  its  just  punishments.  Thus,  a  theft  having  been  committed  by  oaa 
of  the  colons^  we  tiiought  it  best,  upon  the  above  considerations,  not  to  eaqdoy 
our  ordinary  means  of  correction;  we  infonned  a  magistrate  oUbe  drcamstmoi^ 
and  a  pohceman  was  sent  who  arrested  the  culprit  in  the  midst  of  his  wmradfn 
Just  as  would  have  been  the  case  witii  a  dishonest  laborer  at  wotk  on  a  ikm. 
The  accused  was  fortilwith  tried  m  tiie  Ck>urt  of  Justioe  at  Toan^  and  his  sbb* 
tenoe  was  read  aloud  to  his  assembled  companiona 

This  display  of  public  authority,  and  the  natural  operatioii  of  tiie  law  |aiMfc1l 
A  deep  impression,  and  by  means  of  intimidation  has  had  an 
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But  we  are  desiroiifl  to  add,  that  side  by  side  with  this  inexorable  severity, 
without  which  obedience  could  not  be  enforced  among  a  youthful  and  resUesi 
population  such  as  ours,  we  neglect  no  opportunity  for  encouraging  those  who 
rapond  to  our  efforts  to  benefit  them,  never  forgetting  that  to  piuiish  effectively 
we  must  also  reward  at  the  right  time. 

After  analyzing  the  conduct  of  the  youths  who  had  already  left  the 

colony,  of  whom  the  number  of  relapses  was  in  1846  only  between  six 

and  seven  per  cent,  the  report  continues :  - 

This  proportion  certainly  need  not  discourage  us,  and  yet  we  can  confidently 
affirm  that  it  would  be  &r  leaa  if  tlie  lads  remained  longer  at  Mettray ;  often  the 
period  of  liberation  arrives  after  a  stay  of  only  two  or  three  years,  and  some- 
times we  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  children  of  scarcely  twelve  years  of 
age.  In  this  there  is  a  double  evil  which  we  would  point  out  to  the  attention 
of  magistrates ;  time  has  not  been  allowed  to  complete  our  course  of  training, 
and  the  lads  are  too  young  to  resist  the  bad  examples  and  pernicious  influences 
to  which  they  are  about  to  be  exposed,  often  even  in  the  bosom  of  their  own 

On  Christmas  day,  as  our  lads  were  coming  away  fix>m  evening  service,  a 
man  out  of  breath  rushed  among  us  crying,  "They  have  set  fire  to  Gaudidresl" 
(one  of  the  outlying  farms  of  our  institution.)  In  seven  minutes  the  engines 
and  our  lads  were  ready  to  start,  and  all  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  misfortune 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Hubert,  a  gentleman  who  gave  up  an  appointment  in 
the  Pire  Brigade  at  Paris  in  order  to  come  to  Mettray.  Thanks  to  his  admirable 
direction  the  efforts  of  the  young  firemen  and  of  all  who  assembled  to  give  their 
help,  wore  crowned  with  speedy  success;  in  two  hours  the  fire  was  extinguished 
wiUiout  causing  more  injury  than  the  loss  of  three  thousand  trusses  of  straw; 
the  buildings  and  their  contents  being  moreover  insured. 

We  have  a  pleasant  duty  to  discliarge  in  recording  the  praiseworthy  conduct 
of  K.  Hubert,  who  had  already  on  another  occasion  saved  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life  those  of  two  workmen  who  had  &llen  down  insensible  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  which  we  were  having  cleaned.  Such  actions  do  not  seek  the  reward 
of  praise,  but  we  deemed  that  in  telling  you  of  our  lads,  we  ought  also  to  say  a 
fbw  words  respecting  the  right-hearted  and  devoted  men  who  second  us  so  weU 
in  the  difficult  task  we  have  undertaken,  and  who  understand  how  thus  to 
enforce  their  lessons  with  the  irresistible  power  of  example. 

The  fire  of  the  25th  of  December  appears  not  to  be  attributable  to  ill-wilL 
P^m  the  evidence  elicited  by  the  judicial  inquest  it  seems  that  it  was  kindled 
by  a  little  girl  whom  epilepsy  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  idiotcy.  She  has 
been  arrest^  and  it  is  for  the  judge  to  decide  whether  she  acted  knowingly, 
{avec  discemement.) 

This  occurrence  has  obliged  us  to  take  increased  means  of  precaution. 

Until  it  happened,  one  person  only  remained  during  the  night  in  charge  of 
the  outlying  farms,  the  boys  going  thither  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the 
evening ;  we  have  since  decided  that  henceforth  forty  bo3rs  shall  remain  there 
always,  living  and  sleeping  at  the  separate  farms.  This,  which  is  now  simply 
a  prudential  measure,  may  eventually  lead  to  the  happiest  consequences  aa 
regards  the  multiplication  of  agricultural  colonies  in  France. 

In  the  outlying  farms  which  are  members  of  Mettray,  our  system  is  seen  on 
a  limited  scale,  which  easily  admits  of  imitation,  and  visitors  may  be  convinced 
by  their  own  eyes  that  an  affricultural  colony  can  exist  with  a  very  small 
number  of  colons,  and  yet  oon&  immense  benefit  upon  agriculture. 

The  time  devoted  to  intellectual  instruction  had  been  lesseped  to  ten 
boors  per  week,  and  was  afterward  further  reduced  to  eight 

Side  by  side  with  religious  teaching  and  elementary  instruction  we  place 
industrial  education.  We  desire  that  on  leaving  Mettray  our  lads  should  be  able^ 
without  undergoing  the  laborious  life  of  an  i^jprentice,  under  often  a  very  harsh 
master,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  earn  what  are  usually  considered  good 
wages.  Two-thirds  of  the  colons  are  employed  in  agriculture,  the  rest  are  oc- 
pKqpied  w  Qur  workahofN^  in  trades  connected  with  agriculture,  or  which  ara 
required  to  supply  the  colony. 
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M  Aogostin,  the  director  of  our  agricultural  department,  gives  lectnreB  on 
agriculture,  and  then  setting  his  class  to  work  on  the  land,  he  is  able  to  simplify 
the  difficulties  of  theory  bj  reducing  them  to  practice.  M.  Jules  Petelaid, 
formerly  head  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  tiie  8th  Regiment  of  Hussars,  and  member 
of  the  Indre-et-Loire  Agricultural  Society,  g^ves  another  course  of  lectures  on  the 
constitutions  and  treatment  of  domestic  animals ;  these  important  lessons  are 
listened  to  by  our  diildren  with  a  fixed  attention  veiy  unusual  at  their  age, 
proving  how  true  it  is  that  if  they  are  to  love  their  labor,  it  must  interest  their 
understandings. 

Our  lads  are  occupied  as  follows: — 

Agricultural  laborers, 376 

Gardeners, 31 

Wheelwrights, 18 

Blacksmiths, 12 

Farriers, 10 

Makers  of  Wooden  Shoes, 14 

Carpenters, IS 

Tailors, 18 

Shoemakers, 12 

Masons, 6 

Sailmakers, 3 

41S 

Perhaps  we  should  offer  some  explanation  regarding  the  above  table.  Why, 
it  may  he  asked,  have  sailmakers  in  an  agricultural  institution  ?  We  oSdr  one 
word  on  this  point  All  our  colons  sleep  in  hammocks,  and  we  require  work- 
people among  us,  who  can  provide  and  repair  this  sort  of  bedding.  Further,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  at  Mettray  a  large  number  of  lads  from  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  who  have  already  made  coasting  voyages,  and  are  irresistibly 
attracted  by  a  sea-faring  life.  One  of  our  masters,  who  was  formeriy  the  mate 
of  a  vessel,  teaches  them  the  manoeuvres  of  a  ship,*  and  gives  them  usefiil 
instruction  in  a  saUor's  vocation,  which  seems  to  be  by  nature  theirs. 

The  number  of  lads  who  had  now  been  placed  out  in  the  world 
amounted  to  197,  of  whom  twelve  only  had  relapsed  into  crime.  Of  the 
remainder  the  conduct  of  173  was  irreproachable ;  perhaps  the  following 
particulars  respecting  some  of  them  may  not  be  found  uninteresting: — 

Ajnong  those  who  have  profited  by  our  efforts  in  their  behalf|  we  can  not 

resist  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  G ^  who  after  being  one  of  our  best 

colons,  is  now  serving  in  the  8th  Regiment  of  Hussars.  He  is  a  good  soldier, 
and  has  won  the  approbation  of  his  superior  officers.  His  comrades,  (ar  from 
reproaching  him  with  having  been  at  our  institution,  call  him  among  themselves 
and  as  a  term  of  endearment,  "  LitUe  MeHrayJ'^ 

Thus,  in  the  army,  the  name  of  the  colony  has  in  some  degree  become  his; 
let  us  hope  that  Mettray  will  have  brought  happiness  to  him,  and  that  he  wHl 
do  honor  to  Mettray. 

We  will  also  recall  M to  your  kindly  remembrance.  M.  Marion,  Vice- 
President  of  the  tribunal  at  Nantes,  who  has  undertaken  the  patronage  of  this 

lad,  writes  us  that  M makes  the  best  use  of  his  wages,  and  devotes  a 

portion  to  the  relief  of  his  lather,  although  the  latter  has  not  always  recognissd 
the  duties  which  this  relationship  imposed.  "This  feeling  of  filial  piety/'  (adds 
M.  Marion,)  "  which  shows  itself  notwithstanding  the  fisMilts  of  the  parent^  is  too 
generous  and  too  rare  among  us  to  pass  unnotic^" 

You  will  not  learn  without  interest  that  six  of  the  colons  from  Mettray  have 

married.    One  of  these  young  heads  of  a  family  called  B ^  now  a  ftimer 

near  Loudun,  came  with  his  wife  to  see  us,  and  their  visit  produced  a  veiy 

marked  and  touching  effect  upon  his  former  companions.    C-- — 

at  Nantes ;  he  Uvea  near  his  mother,  and  is  her  comfort  and  support.    M. 

*  In  thfr'priDcipat  cnart  of  Mettray  are  fixed  the  balwarka,  Biut&  tackk,  *e.,  ttf  a 
■btp,  the  gin  of  the  Bliniater  of  Marine,  upon  which  the  boji^  wiio  an  nktij  to  ~ 
ara  exerciaed  in  nautical  duUaa. 
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wrote  again  to  us  lately,  and  spoakmg  of  C sajB,  "  Thla  little  household 

is  admirably  conducted." 

This  year,  as  in  former  ones,  the  ConseQs  Generauz,  the  Coura  JRoycUes  and 
yarious  corporate  bodies,  indeed  all  who  had  before  given  aid  to  Mcttray,  have 
continued  their  support 

We  desire  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  accorded  to 
us  by  M.  DekUleau,  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Poitiers.  This  distinguished  man 
is  well  aware  of  the  touching  and  purifying  nature  of  assistance  rendered  by  the 
young  whom  fate  has  gifted  with  wealUi  and  happiness,  to  the  wretched  of  their 
own  age ;  he  believes  that  to  inculcate  charity  among  the  youth  in  our  schools 
is  a  holy  and  salutary  lesson — not  that  charity  whose  efforts  are  limited  to  alle- 
yiating  individual  suffering,  but  rather  that  enlightened  and  foreseeing  charity, 
which,  like  Providence,  considers  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  which 
turns  every  opportunity  of  diminishing  misery  into  a  means  both  of  reheving 
those  immediately  afflicted,  and  of  securing  the  well-being  of  society  in  time  to 
come.  M.  Delalleau  did  not  over-estimate  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  different 
masters  in  the  college  when  he  besought  their  zealous  cooperation,  and  the 
pupils,  responding  to  the  appeal  of  their  preceptors,  sent  to  Mettray  the  money 
which  had  been  given  them  to  spend  as  they  pleased.  A  similar  example  has 
been  afforded  by  the  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law  at  Poitiers,  the  coUeges  at 
Amiens,  Limoges,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Pont-Levoy  and  Tours;  by  the  Ecole  Ne- 
op^dique  at  Paris,  conducted  by  M.  Louis  Leclerc,  and  by  the  Loubens  Institute. 
Besides  these  the  municipal  college  of  Rollin  has  lately  enrolled  itself  among 
our  founders.  The  Director  of  the  latter  college  considered  it  his  duty  to  pay  a 
▼iait  to  Mettray  in  the  course  of  his  vacation.  His  approbation  of  our  system 
of  instruction,  and  his  expression  of  sympathy,  when  fully  acquainted  with  our 
Ubors,  are  deeply  gratifying,  and  we  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring 
him  of  our  Uvely  sense  of  his  kindness. 

The  above  information  gives  valuable  proof  of  the  increasing  interest  in 

Mettray,  which,  as  we  have  gathered  from  former  reports,  was  gradually 

spreading  among  all  classes  of  society  in  France. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  IL  Hebert,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Worship,  in  the 
course  of  a  most  eloquent  address  dehvered  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Societe  PaiemeU^;  "you  have  recognized  the  &ct  that  the  same  labor  which 
renders  the  earth  fruitful,  purifies  and  strengthens  the  human  heart  Our 
country's  soil  inspires  a  love  for  it  in  those  who  cultivate  as  much  as  in  those 
who  defend  it ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Touraine,  in  that  model 
fium  which  has  arisen  and  now  prospers  under  the  hands  of  the  reclaimed  out- 
cast, your  young  laborers  do  not  learn  only  how  to  drive  the  plough,  they  learn 
how  in  becoming  more  useful,  to  become  also  more  worthy  members  of  society." 

The  sympathy  and  approbation  of  one  high  in  power  could  never  have 

been  more  acceptable,  judging  by  the  opening  passage  of  the  report  by 

the  Directors : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  we  have  never  yet  passed  so  difficult  a  year 
as  that  which  has  just  elapsed,  and  never  have  we  had  gpreater  need  of  your 
counsel,  your  confidence,  and  your  support 

Our  internal  management  has  encountered  many  difficulties,  our  financial  es- 
timates  have  been  unavoidably  exceeded,  our  institution  has  been  threatened 
from  without ;  nevertheless,  we  have  passed  through  this  anxious  period  better 
than  could  have  been  hoped,  and  that  Mettray  should  have  remained  unshaken 
is  proof  that  it  is  based  on  solid  foundations. 

The  department  of  Lidre-et-Loure,  has,  as  you  are  aware,  been  the  scene  of 
disturbances,  and  the  colony  ran  some  risk,  owing  to  the  excitement  which  had 
seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  round  about  Tours,  fh)m  which  we 
are  not  far  distant.  Hunger,  caused  by  the  deamess  of  bread,  and  evil  passiona 
roused  with  sinister  design,  incited  men,  who  are  ordinarily  among  the  most 
peaceful,  to  riot  and  pillage.  The  agitators  had  cast  their  eyes  on  the  colony, 
and  had  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  our  officers,  whose  uniform  they  would  have  re- 
Joiced  to  see  among  them ;  numerous  and  threatening  mobs,  came  to  our  rery 
door,  but  they  neyer  crossed  our  threshold. 
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We  will  not  detain  you  longer  by  detailing  erents  which  happOy  are  now 
past ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  inform  you  that  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
which  encompassed  us,  and  of  the  sounds  and  threats  which  reached  our  earsi 
our  youths  justified  our  good  opinion  and  deserved  our  confidence,  by  the  cahn 
attitude  they  preserved,  by  redoubled  order  and  diligence,  and  by  proofe  of  de- 
votion and  subordination,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  disorder  withouti 
and  demonstrated,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  inestimable  value  of  judidoua 
training  and  firm  discipline. 

We  have  yet  further  evidence  to  offer  to  you.  Fire,  which  during  the  last 
two  years  has  done  great  damage  in  this  district,  at  last  attacked  the  church  of 
the  village  of  Mettray;  as  it  was,  it  suffered  to  the  amount  of  10,000  firancs, 
(£400 ;)  not  a  stone,  however,  wolild  have  been  left,  but  for  the  two  fire-engines 
trom  the  colony,  and  the  united  aid  of  our  colons  and  the  neighbors. 

Our  young  firemen,  under  the  direction  of  their  chie^  M.  Hubert^  gave  on 
this  occasion  ample  proof  of  their  zeal  and  courage. 

The  Directors  record  that  many  distinguished  fellow-countrymen  came 
in  the  course  of  this  year  to  inspect  the  colony,  which  was  also  attracting 
much  attention  abroad ;  Mr.  Qladstone  visited  it  at  that  period,  and  gave 
convincing  proof^  on  his  return  to  England,  of  his  high  appreciation  of 
its  excellence,  by  aiding  with  his  time  and  fortune  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  which  more  nearly  re- 
sembles Mettray  than  any  other  reformatory  institution  in  England 
The  report  also  states  that 

Lord  Brougham  has  discussed  this  year  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  all  his 
extraordinary  eloquence,  the  juvenile  delinquent  question,  which  he  regards  as 
one  of  the  gravest  his  country  has  to  deal  with. 

"  To  show  the  efibcts  of  these  experiments,  [in  reformatory  treatment,]  he 
would  take  the  French  institution  at  Mettray  as  affording  more  details.  *  ♦ 
Besides  this  one  there  had  been  twelve  others  of  a  similar  character  established 
in  France,  which  were  founded  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  that  at- 
tended the  original  institution.  He  avowed  that,  if  he  were  animated  with 
feelings  of  rivalry  toward  France,  if  he  were  animated  by  those  national  feel- 
ings of  rivalry  which  pervaded  tlie  bosoms  of  Englishmen — ^those  national  feel- 
ings would  lead  him  more  to  envy  the  French  people  for  the  erection  and 
usefulness  of  such  institutions,  than  for  any  glory  they  might  have  derived  fiom 
their  Algerian  colonics,  Grom  their  Spanish  marriages,  or  even  for  all  that  re- 
dounded to  the  glory  of  Napoleon.  He  envied  them  for  what  they  had,  and 
which  this  country  wanted — those  noble  and  useful  institutions.     ♦    ♦ 

"  Let  us  rather  rival  their  noble  and  generous  nature  by  imitating  them  in 
the  erection  of  twelve  establishments  similar  to  Mettray,  and  thus  taking  the 
first  step  toward  the  amendment  of  our  criminal  law,  which  would  be  the  firet 
real  attempt  that  liad  over  been  made  since  we  had  a  criminal  law." 

Referring  to  the  evils  of  short  imprisonments  the  report  continues : — 

In  a  word,  every  youthful  offender  who  is  thus  thrown  prematurely  up(m  the 
world,  finds  himself  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  which  caused  his  &11, 
and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  plunge  him  again  into  beggary  and  crime.  We 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  during  the  past  eight  years  of  pointing  out  this 
miserable  and  injurious  operation  of  the  penal  code,  and  of  urging  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  the  members  of  both  Chambers,  to  introduce  an  amendment 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  article ;  it  should  be  framed  to  provide 
for  the  education  in  an  appropriate  institution  until  they  have  attained  their 
twentieth  year,  of  all  children  committed  under  the  age  of  16,  and  detained  by 
virtue  of  article  66. 

Another  subject  which  we  find  dwelt  on  again  and  agun,  and  to  which, 

as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  the  Directors  attribute  •  large 

share  of  the  success  they  have  attained,  is  the  elaborate  and  eflScienl 

system  of  patronage  by  which  they  exercise  a  Idndly  soryeillance  over 
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all  the  jouths  who  leave  the  colony.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Directors  of  Mettray  to  perform  this  duty  personally,  they  obtain  the 
assistance  of  benevolently  disposed  individuals,  (of  whom  an  abundance 
are  always  to  be  found,)  residing  in  the  various  neighborhoods  where  the 
colons  are  placed  in  service.  These  persons  are  denominated  patrons, 
and  as  the  duties  of  their  office  are  at  present  but  imperfectly  understood 
in  this  kingdom,  and  as  we  are  convinced  that  a  system  similar  to  that 
which  is  so  efficient  in  France,  is  equally  essential  here  to  the  successful 
operation  of  reformatory  schools,  we  shall  venture  to  give  a  passage, 
though  of  considerable  length,  which  will  explain  the  course  pursued  by 
.  our  neighbors : — 

We  have  already  placed  out  286  youths,  (89  during  the  year  1846,)  eaca 
under  the  care  of  a  good  patron,  provided  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  fruit 
of  his  industry,  with  a  suitable  wardrobe,  and  having  a  trade  in  his  hands  in 
which  we  aid  him  to  find  employment ;  thus  a  lad  when  he  leaves  Mettray 
begins  a  new  life ;  he  has  been  saved  from  himself  to  use  the  words  of  IC. 
Ag^nor  de  Gasparin. 

He  is  as  much  sought  after  by  the  formers  and  the  various  employers  of  labor 
round  about  us,  as  the  convict  coming  direct  fix)m  prison  is  avoided  and  driven 
away  fix)m  every  workshop  where  he  may  offer  himself    ♦    * 

The  reformation  of  the  neglected  child  and  his  good  conduct  after  he  has  left 
Ui^  being  the  object  which  the  founders  of  Mettray  had  in  view,  permit  us, 
gentlemen,  to  give  you  some  details  on  those  points,  by  reading  extracts  from 
our  correspondence  with  the  patrons  of  our  lads. 

M.  Lefebvre,  commissioner  of  police  at  Beaumont-Sur-Oise,  writes  us : — 

"  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  time  passed  by  G at 

the  colony  at  Mettray  has  been  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  I  consider  him  now 
as  a  pattern  to  lads  of  his  age ;  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  keep  him  in  the  situa- 
tion where  you  placed  him." 

The  Mayor  of  Beurlay  writes,  "  My  surprise  at  the  change  I  found  in  Auguste 

D ,  has  been  very  great;  he  has  become  civil,  attentive  and  modest; 

indeed  I  did  not  recognize  him  until  his  name  was  mentioned." 

K.  Marion,  Vice-President  of  the  IHbuncU  OwU  at  Nantes,  who  for  a  long 
time  past  has  kindly  undertaken  the  patronage  of  aU  our  lads  there,  says,  "I 
can  speak  only  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  Mettray  lads,  who,  since  their  liberation, 
have  resided  in  this  town ;  not  one  of  them  has  relapsed  into  crime. 

"  I  was  a  little  uneasy  about  the  two  T 's,  in  consequence  of  the  masons 

here  having  struck,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  join  their  riotous  meetings. 

"  I  beg  to  draw  your  kind  attention  to  C and  his  family ;  his  conduct 

deserves  your  sympathy.  Under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  he  has 
displayed  honesty  of  purpose,  right  feeling  and  courage  which  are  above  praise. 
He  would  be  glad  to  have  a  view  of  Mettray,"  Ac.,  Ac. 

I  should  gladly  quote  the  whole  of  M.  Marion's  letter,  which  is  full  of 
touching  details,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  limits  of  our  report 

M.  Daguin,  Secretary-General  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Jura,  informs  us  that 

B ^  by  working  hard,  is  able  to  whoUy  support  his  aged  g^randmother, 

and  that  his  conduct  is  excellent 

To  conclude  our  quotations,  and  to  satisfy  you  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
information  we  lay  before  you  respecting  the  youths  whom  we  have  placed  out, 
.  permit  us  to  read  to  you  at  length  the  form  which  our  kind  correspondents  are 
good  enough  to  fill  up.  They  are  the  chief  magistrates  and  different  authoritieB^ 
and  persons  occupying  the  most  respectable  positions  in  the  various  locaUties^ 
who  generously  take  upon  themselves  this  charge.  This  form  was  filled  up  by 
M.  de  la  Pierre,  a  manufacturer,  who  wrote  to  us  firom  Clamecy,  on  February  Isl^ 
1847: 

"  Sir, — Being  always  desirous  of  complying  with  your  wishes,  I  hasten  to 

forward  to  you  the  statement  of  the  conduct  of  J.  Y ^  one  of  the  numerous 

individuals  rescued  by  your  institution,  which  takes  them  from  our  prisons,  and 
returns  them  to  society  ooirected  (^  all  their  &QltB. 
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"I  am  glad  to  have  nothing  but  what  is  fayorable  to  tell  yoa  of  this  yoong 
man.  He  fulfills  every  religious  and  social  duty ;  he  always  regrets  living  to 
&r  from  the  colony,  and  being  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  bene- 
ftctors  there. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  Ac.,  Ac. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  following  form :  — 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

QitM.  Christian  and  •nrnanM  of  the  colon  1    Jins.  J.  V. 

OiMjr.  Nam«  and  retidenot  of  the  patron  1    .4im.  M.  de  la  Piem,  BuuBufACtttnr  at  Clamacy 

Ques.  Does  he  perform  hit  religious  duties  1    Jlns.  Inrariably. 

ttjt.  Does  he  repeat  his  prayers  morning  and  evening  1    JSn*.  Regularly. 
Its.  Does  he  ^o  to  church  1    jfiM.  Regularly. 
,  <c«.  is  he  diligent?    jfiM.  Yes. 

Ques.  Does  he  show  intelligence  1    .4iu.  Rather  good  will  than  intelligence 

i^e*.  Is  he  obedient  1    Jin.i.  Nothing  to  find  fault  with  on  this  bead. 

Quet.  Is  he  civil  1    Jin$.  Always. 

Ques.  Is  he  careful  of  his  personal  appearance  1    jfiM.  No. 

Quex.  Is  he  economical  1    Jlns.  Yes. 

Q««.<(.  What  different  occupations  has  he  been  employed  int  J§ns.  Until  now  he  has  ban 
employed  only  in  field  lubor:  but  bis  father,  notwithstanding  ill  health,  being  obliged  to  work  at 
his  trade  as  a  carpenter,  in  order  to  support  his  five  children,  now  employs  bim  to  work  with  hoa, 
he  being  himself  very  weak. 

Ques.  Does  he  occupy  himself  sometimes  in  reading  and  writin|f  1    Jin».  Yea. 

Qiies.  What  books  does  he  read  7    Jins.  Religious,  moral  and  instructive  work*. 

QvM.  Does  he  attend  an  adult  school  1    j9ax.  He  has  neither  time  nor  opportunity. 

&Ke«.  What  are  his  leading  tastes  1    Jint.  None  that  are  evil. 

Que$.  What  are  his  most  striking  characteristics  1  Jln».  Goodncas  of  heart,  obedienoe,  gentle- 
ness  and  civility. 

QuM.  Does  he  hear  from  his  family  1    .^ns.  He  is  now  living  with  them. 

Qves.  How  does  he  spend  Sundays  and  f6te  days  1  jfii«.  At  church,  in  walking,  or  with  his 
father. 

Ques.  Has  he  any  friends  or  connections?    ^n$.  None. 

Ques.  What  character  do  the  persons  bear  with  whom  he  associates  1  JJn*.  Be  aaoeiates  only 
with  his  father,  who  ia  (loor,  but  nonest. 

Ques.  What  are  his  wishes  for  the  future  ?    .An$.  To  leam  to  work  so  as  to  help  hia  fiither. 

Ques.  Does  he  think  of  the  colony?    .^ns.  Constantly. 

QuM.  Does  he  acknowledge  the  benefit  he  received  there?    .Ans.  Yea. 

Ques.  In  what  manner  does  he  speak  of  it?    jins.  With  the  warmest  gratitude. 

Ques.  Has  he  l»een  ill  ?    j9im.  No. 

wes.  What  is  the  behavior  and  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wm-ka  1  J§n9.  JkAtn 
working  with  his  father  he  was  .with  very  eicellent  people  who  employed  him  in  field  labor. 

Ques.  Do  they  perform  their  religious  duties  ?    ^ns.  Yes. 

Pa/rticulara  of  hia  amdud  whether  good  or  had. 

In  consequence  of  a  long  and  painful  illness,  his  father  had  &llen  into  exti^eme 
destitution,  which  still  continues.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  forego  it,  his  utmost  means  being  needed  to  obtain  food  for  his 
family,  when  on  the  first  of  January  this  lad  having  received  a  few  sous  as  a 
new  year's  gift,  hastened  with  them  to  his  father,  who,  however,  refused  to 
accept  them.  Your  former  pupil  went  then  himself  to  exchange  his  sous  for 
some  tobacco,  which  he  brought  to  his  father.  The  latter  wept  while  reliUiDg, 
only  yesterday,  this  kind  act  of  his  son. 

The  minute  information  thus  obtained  respecting  every  colon,  (not  cos 
of  the  286  who  were  now  placed  out  had  been  lost  sight  of^)  enables  us 
to  accept  with  perfect  confidence  the  statistics  relating  to  the  numbers 
reformed,  as  it  also  goes  &r  to  account  for  those  numbers  being  so  large. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  relapses,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
do  not,  of  course,  include  the  boys  who  are  sent  back  to  pristm.  Of 
these  we  hear  as  follows : — 

In  1846,  the  number  of  lads  sent  back  to  prison  fh>m  the  colony  since  Its 
foundation,  amounted  to  34,  including  five  during  that  year. 

While  acknowledging  our  failure  in  dealing  with  the  deeply  rooted  depravi^ 
of  those  youths,  and,  moreover,  the  necessity  we  were  under  of  inflicting  upon 
them  a  punishment  which  should  deter  their  companions  fix>m  following  their 
evil  example,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of)  or  compassion  for,  those  unhang 
individuals;  16  of  them  are  dead, — the  first  actually  died  of  remone.     He 
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belonged  to  a  noble  familj  in  Bretagne,  whom  poverty  had  reduced  to  the  ne- 
oessitj  of  cultivating  with  their  own  hands  their  few  remaining  acres.  "  Re- 
member," wrote  one  of  his  relatives  to  him,  '^your  aged  &ther  sank  his  head 
upon  his  breaat  the  day  you  brought  disgrace  upon  us  by  appearing  as  a  felon- 
at  the  bar,  and  has  never  raised  it  since."  A  monomania  for  theft  was  this  lad's 
ruin,  and  pursued  him  at  Mettray,  where  he  found  means  of  stealing  even  in  his 
cell. 

As  regards  the  others  we  have  been  gratified  to  learn,  and  often  by  correa- 
pondonce  with  themselves,  that  their  conduct  in  prison  was  generally  better 
than  that  of  their  companions ;  many  of  them  write  to  us  expressing  their  con- 
trition, and  come  to  see  us  on  their  Uberation.  Some  grains  of  the  good  seed 
took  root  oven  by  the  wayside,  and  bore  fruit  though  tardily.  Many  of  those 
lads  have  behaved  well  since  their  discharge  from  prison. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  colony  sustained  two  sad  losses  from  its 
staff  of  assistants,  the  first  that  had  occurred  since  its  foundation,  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  estimable  sisters  of  charity,  and  of  a  sous  chef— « 
youth  of  great  promise. 

Almost  all  the  farm  buildings,  which  we  heard  of  in  the  preceding  re- 
port as  in  progress  or  contemplated,  were  now  completed,  and  a  mill  had 
been  erected  and  was  already  at  work. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  reports  for  1847  and  1848,  the  political 
aspect  of  France  had  entirely  changed.  The  Orleans  family,  which  had 
always  shown  fkYor  to  Mettray,  and  most  of  whose  members  are  in- 
flcribed  as  founders  of  the  institution,  had  utterly  yanished  from  the 
country,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  fiir  their  successors  in  power 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  aid  the  good  work. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  shock  which  made  itself  felt  fit>m  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  we  learn  that  the  position  of  the  colony  was  tranquil 
and  secure. 

While  keeping  our  wards,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  free  of  all  political  influ- 
ence,  it  is  nevertheless  right  you  should  know  they  have  not  remained  in 
ignorance  of  the  important  changes  which  have  occurred,  and  that  they  are 
deeply  interested  by  them.  The  eager  curiosity  of  such  restless  and  intelligent 
lads  has  never  fiuled  to  foUow  closely  the  course  of  events,  when  indeed  it  has 
not  been  in  advance  of  tbeoL 

We  had  no  other  means  of  preserving  order  among  our  colons,  than  by 
informing  them  calmly,  but  unreservedly,  or  what  was  taking  place  in  Paris. 
Besides,  many  of  them  would  certainly  have  learnt  it  from  their  relatives  The 
interest  with  which  they  received  our  communications  proves,  in  the  most  con- 
yincing  manner,  how  fully  we  have  succeeded  in  kindling  in  their  breasts  a 
feeling  of  honor,  together  with  a  genuine  love  of  their  country  and  of  home. 
The  colony  has  become  a  home  to  them;  they  have  attached  themselves  to  us^ 
as  a  son  is  attached  to  his  father,  and  confidence  in  us  and  a  sense  of  duty  have 
Icept  them  around  us. 

After  relating  to  them  the  news,  we  always  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  by  assuring  them  that  under  a  republican  government^ 
the  performance  of  otir  duties,  readiness  to  work,  and  obedience  to  the  law, 
should  be  the  rule  for  all ;  that  it  was  especially  under  such  a  government  that 
each  could  and  ought  to  stand  alone,  supported  by  his  own  abSty  and  his  own 
merit ;  that  we  should  be  the  first  to  set  this  example  to  all ;  we,  who  in  found- 
ing our  institution,  had  taken  for  our  motto,  "  Let  good  workmen  trust  in  the 
fliture,"  {anx  hon  travaiBeurSf  Vowenirt)  **If  order  and  respect  fbr  all  that  de- 
serves respect,  be  banished  fh>m  the  rest  of  France,"  we  said  to  them,  "let  it  be 
on  this  spot  of  ground  in  an  obscure  village,  that  a  wholesome  example  of  tiiem 
ishall  be  afforded  by  a  colony  of  lads,  of  whom  all  the  world  despaired."  We  oki 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  these  words  were  heaid  and  appreciated;  we  are  oon- 
tinced  of  this  I7  the  ikot  thai  not  only  has  the  strict  and  iTBtematio  order  of  «ar 
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caatomary  difldpline  not  been  disturbed,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  the  number  of 
infractions  has  sensiblj  decreaaed  since  the  Bevolution  of  February. 

This  was  indeed  remarkable  at  a  time  when  ahnost  eyerj  public  school, 
and  even  some  priyate  ones,  were  in  reyolt,  and  proying  their  national 
origin  by  throwing  up  banicade& 

But  though  so  far  as  it  depended  on  the  officers  and  the  colons,  the 
prosperity  of  Mettray  was  undisturbed  by  external  agitation,  it  could  not 
wholly  escape  being  affected  by  the  conyulsion  of  February. 

The  distribution  of  our  young  laborers  among  the  diiSerent  workshops  hai 
undergone,  since  February,  a  most  untoward  change. 

In  consequence  of  a  decree  by  the  Proyisional  Cioyemment  suppressing  labor 
in  prisons  and  in  charitable  institutions,  we  have  been  obliged  almost  entirely 
to  close  the  worshops  of  our  smiths,  wheelwrights,  sabot  makers,  joiners  and 
rope  makers,  in  other  words  those  which  are  most  profitable. 

We  still  mai^ufacture  the  articles  we  require  for  our  own  use,  but  exteinal 
sale  is  strictly  forbidden.    This  measure  has  bad  three  injurious  results. 

1.  It  has  obliged  us  to  discontinue  employing  as  apprentices,  lads  who  had 
worked  in  that  position  a  considerable  time,  an  obligation  equally  disadyan* 
tageous  to  them  and  to  us,  for  their  labor  had  begun  to  be  profitable  to  us,  and 
on  their  side  would  have  insured  them  good  places  when  liberated. 

The  change  too  of  occupation,  and  the  being  obliged  to  give  up  bo  suddenly 
and  with  so  little  reason  a  trade  they  were  fond  ot,  inspired,  as  may  easOy  te 
supposed,  discontent  among  eyen  our  best  lads,  and  meule  them  all  the  more 
indisposed  to  field  labor. 

2.  Our  workshops  had  been  much  enlarged,  and  we  had  fitted  them  up  on  a 
liberal  scale ;  we  had  engaged  excellent  teachers  whom  we  were  obliged  sud- 
denly to  dismiss ;  we  had  received  large  orders ;  in  fact  the  ruinous  prohibitioa 
against  work  has  deprived  us  this  year  of  25,000  fitmcs,  (£1,000,)  dear  profit 

3.  These  losses  are  the  more  unfortunate  for  us  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
retrace  them  or  provide  better  for  the  future. 

At  the  time  when  every  evil  passion  of  the  working  classes  was  inflamed, 
and  they  were  led  astray  by  those  who  excited  in  them  hatred  and  evoi 
vengeance  toward  any  who-secmod  to  be  competitors,  all  our  neighbors  looked 
with  fear  upon  us.  Local  iU-will,  however,  had  no  just  foundation,  for  we  had 
never  sold  our  goods  at  less  than  the  current  price ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hai 
finom  the  first,  invited  the  neighboring  tradesmen  to  share  the  advantage  of  our 
manufactures  by  offering  to  consign  to  them  wholesale,  every  description  of  ar- 
ticle that  they  could  sell  retail,  by  which  they  would  have  gained  twice  iS 
much  profit  as  by  their  own  goods,  which,  not  being  so  well  made  nor  so  cheapo 
were  not  so  much  liked  as  ours. 

Their  mistaken  opinions  made  our  neighbors  forget  the  good  conferred  upon 
the  country  for  the  last  ten  years  by  an  institution  which  has  spent  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  firancs  on  the  soil    *    * 

The  government  has  recognized  the  difficulty  of  our  position,  md  has  granted 
its  benevolent  aid  to  the  colony.  We  contmue  to  receive  the  same  daUy  aUow^ 
ance,  and  the  subventions  accorded  by  former  administrations. 

Among  the  combatants  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which  induded  persooos 

of  all  ranks  and  of  all  opinions,  Mettray  was  not  unrepresented^  but  it 

was  on  the  side  of  order  that  her  children  fought 

Permit  us  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  those  of  our  lads  wbo  tie 
now  members  of  the  Cfarde  naUcncdt  mobUe.  They  performed  a  gallant  part  hi 
the  lamentable  days  of  June,  but  we  should  in  particular  mention  Lonii 
Prancois  Richard,  who  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  came  to  Mettn^  in  IMS,  ani 
left  the  colony  in  1845.  His  conduct  while  there  was  inyariably  good,  and  bil 
name  appears  on  the  Tablet  of  honor.  After  his  liberation  he  maintained  hlia* 
self  honestly  by  his  labor. 

Haying  enlisted  in  the  8th  Battalion  of  the  Oarde  mobih  when  it  was  fta^ 
organized,  he  distinguished  himself  even  in  that  gallant  band.  He  took  part  il 
the  encounters  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.    After  seyeialbairioadsa  had  b^Sft 
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carried  he  rnsbed  to  the  attack  upon  the  last  three  which  stfll  blocked  up  the 
Faubourg.  Here  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  planted  on 
this,  their  last  remaining  stronghold,  the  flag  of  the  8th  legion  of  the  National 
Ouardf  which  they  had  carried  off  from  the  council-house  of  the  orrondissemenL 
Richard  freed  himself  from  their  hands  hj  an  immense  effort,  and  then,  with 
irresistible  courage,  threw  himself  on  this  barricade  in  the  midst  of  a  murderous 
fire ;  there  he  recaptured  the  flag,  and  had  the  signal  honor  of  restoring  it  to 
the  hands  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  struggUng  to  regain  it  Ck>nducted 
by  them  in  triumph  to  the  National  Assembly,  the  Moniieur  announces  that  he 
there  received  from  President  Senart,  his  decoration  as  Repreamiani,  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

All  our  lads  who  have  become  soldiers  have  behayed  remarkably  welL 
Priat,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  you  seyend  times  already,  has  obtained  the 
rank  of  sergeant  in  the  Zouaye's  regiment;  three  other  colons  are  corporaLi 
in  regiments  of  the  line. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  passages  we  haye  quoted  to 

the  Bcole  PreparaUnre  ;  and  some  particulars  of  that  invaluable  branch 

of  the  institution,  which  we  find  in  the  report  for  1848,  give  too  much 

useful  information  to  be  omitted. 

The  results  already  obtained  by  our  EcdU  Prepa/raioirt  deserve  your  attention. 

Of  155  pupils  admitted, 
8t  are  still  at  Mettray,  where  they  fill  the  various  offices  of  secretary,  account- 
ant, treasurer,  schoolmaster,  steward,  labor-master,  chefs  and  8(m8<htfB  of 

fiunilies: 
9  have  left  Mettray  to  become  teachers ; 
16  have  taken  various  sithations,  (in  railway,  msurance  and  conunerdal  oompi^ 

nies,  Ac.,  &c. ;) 
10  have  entered  the  army ; 
6  have  become  agricultural  superintendents ; 
29  follow  industrial  occupations; 
49  have  left  the  colony  from  want  of  capacity ; 
1  is  dead. 

There  are  at  present  about  eleven  pupils  in  the  school ;  several  are  trying  to 
obtain  a  schoolmaster's  certificate ;  others  devote  themselves  more  particularly 
to  agriculture,  both  theoretical  and  practical 

All  help  as  monitors  in  giving  instruction  to  the  colons,  and  thus  commence 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  difficult  art  of  guiding  and  reforming  their  erring 
Mow  creatures. 

At  a  time  when  the  subject  of  agricultural  colonies  engage  universal  atten- 
tion, our  EooU  FrefpairaJtoire  can  not  but  acquire  fresh  importance,  and  demand 
increased  care. 

We  can  not  forget  that  it  is  to  this  establishment  that  the  success  of  Mettray 
is  in  great  part  owing.  We  can  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  success  of  agri- 
miltund  colonies,  only  when  they  are  conducted  by  practical  and  experienced 
men.  The  school,  then,  in  whic^  government  can  meet  with  such  individuals, 
deserves  to  be  considered  eminently  usefiiL  Such,  gentlemen,  we  trust,  vrill  be 
the  case  with  our  EcdU  JPreparcUoire ;  such  is  the  object  we  proposed  to  our- 
aelves  in  establishing  it,  and  to  attain  which  our  efforts  have  been  unceasingly 
directed. 

1849  found  the  finances  of  the  colony  seriously  depressed  by  the  pro- 
hibition to  manufitcture  goods  for  sale.  Meanwhile,  expressions  of 
Bjrmpathy  and  offers  of  pecuniary  aid  came  firom  Holland  and  firom 
England,  and  the  colony  received  a  visit  from  Louis  Napoleon,  then 
President  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  ministers. 
They  frilly  recognised  the  importance  of  the  institution,  but  nevertheless 
the  Directors  had  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  subventions  which  each 
■uccessiye  goyemment^  since  that  of  Louis  Philippe^  had  continued  to 
jpantimig^tnowbeirithdrawn.    To  avert  this  threatened  ndnythegridwd 
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^or  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chamber  of  Representmtiyes  to 
risit  Mettray  and  report  upon  it  to  government 

Happily  their  investigations  resulted  in  the  subventions  being  con- 
tinued, but  the  loss  of  profit  from  the  workshops  renudniDg  dosed, 
necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  officers.  The  Directors  dismissed 
twenty  of  their  assistants,  parting  from  them  with  deep  personal  regret, 
and  grieved  for  the  decreased  efficiency  of  the  institution  which  must 
result  from  their  departure. 

There  are  very  few  events  recorded  in  the  report  for  this  year,  but  we 
find  instead  very  elaborate  and  important  statistical  details  on  the 
number  of  youths  received  and  of  those  placed  out,  of  their  parentage, 
of  the  proportion  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
of  the  degree  of  instruction  they  possessed  on  entering  the  colony, 
usually  very  small,  and  of  the  time  devoted  to  its  acquisition  while  there. 
This  had  latterly  been  increased  and  amounted  now  to  fourteen  hours 
per  week,  which  was  found  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  acquirs 
the  elementary  knowledge — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and,  in 
some  cases,  linear  drawing  and  music — which  it  was  considered  desiraUe 
to  teach.  A  certain  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  time  was  moreover 
occupied  in  religious  instruction,  but  to  youths,  who  were  preparing  for 
their  first  communion,  the  chaplain  devoted  anr  additional  hour  dafly. 
From  the  report  for  1860,  we  learn : — 

Sixty-five  of  our  wards  have  made  their  first  communion,  and  in  the  most 
satislkctory  manner ;  and  a  large  number  have  renewed  it    ♦     ♦ 

We  have  no  fixed  time  for  the  performance  of  this  solemn  duty;  it  is  deter* 
mined  chiefiy  by  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
aspirant     *    * 

At  Mettray  a  large  number  of  our  children  are  foundlings;  It  is  impossible  to 
form  an  idea  of  tlie  neglected  state  of  these  poor  creatures,  whose  birth  is  their 
only  oflense. 

Many  of  them  have  done  nothing  from  quite  in&ncy,  but  vratch  cattle,  and 
their  brutalized  condition  is  often  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  «nim<^iff  among 
wliom  they  have  lived ;  indeed,  wo  have  had  boys  who  seemed  to  have  ao* 
quired  their  most  degraded  attributes.  Thus,  if  they  quarreled  vrith  a  compan- 
ion, they  would,  after  regarding  him  sideways,  rush  against  him,  and  overturn 
him  by  butting  at  his  chest  with  their  heads,  all  done  with  such  increcUbla 
rapidity  that  their  adversary  had  no  time  to  save  himself  from  the  blow. 

The  health  of  the  colony  continued  to  be  exceedingly  satisfiu^tory. 

We  can  not  but  call  upon  you  to  rejoice  with  us  that  Mettray  has  been 
preserved  fVom  the  scourge  of  disease  which  has  found  victims  even  at  our  Yerr 
door.  The  penitentiary  at  Tours  lost  two-thirds  of  its  inmates  in  three  days.  It 
may  be  answered,  that  Mettray  is  situated  on  a  high  table  land,  free  from 
stagnant  water  and  injurious  exhalations.  But  the  houses  in  our  dose  vicinity 
are  in  a  similar  position,  and  nevertheless  in  one  of  them  a  whole  fiunily  was 
carried  off.    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  shown,  by  examining  our  register,  that  the  number  of  boys  admitted  inta 
the  infirmary  diminishes  in  proportion  with  the  length  of  their  stay  at  tibe 
colony,  which  proves  how  much  their  constitutions  must  be  strengthened  bj 
their  healthful  mode  of  Ufa 

We  never  allow  lads,  who  have  been  placed  out  at  neighboring  fiums,  to  go 
to  the  hospital ;  if  they  SbJI  sick  they  return  to  the  colony.  We  claim  the  ri^ 
to  relieve  them  in  suffering  and  in  sorrow,  as  a  fiiither  does  his  diildren. 

The  time  spent  in  curing  their  physical  ailments,  we  make  addl 
profitable  by  re-awakening  in.  their  hearts  the  good  prindplefl^  yfidch, 
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their  residence  at  the  colony,  we  endeavored  to  implant  Our  excellent  sisten 
of  charity,  seconded  by  the  chaplain,  lose  no  opportonity  for  exhortation,  and 
their  counsel  is  always  received  with  gratitude. 

Thus  our  lads  return  into  the  world  strengthened  both  in  body  and  mind; 
and  our  gratuitous  hospitality  has  the  happiest  influence  on  their  characters,  for 
by  such  evidence  they  are  convinced  of  the  disinterestedness  of  our  advice,  and 
feel  all  the  more  willing  to  follow  it 

Referring  to  the  family  system  the  Directors  remark :— ^ 

In  our  endeavor  to  replace  the  home  which  has  fistiled  in  its  duty,  we  do  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  imitation  can  never  equal  the  reahty,  and  con- 
aequently,  whenever  our  wards  come  from  respectable  fiuniUes,  we  lose  no 
opportunity  for  enabling  them  to  meet,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bonds  of  natural 
affection. 

Our  colons  often  beg  permission  to  send  some  help,  out  of  the  httle  fund 
which  accrues  from  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  to  a  &ther  or  mother  suffering 
firom  poverty,  and  w%  always  incline  a  favorable  ear  to  such  requests,  being 
only  too  glad  to  foster  every  generous  sentiment  in  their  young  hearts.  If  the 
amount  of  their  savings  is  too  small  to  meet  the  want,  we  add  enough  to  make 
it  sufficient,  and  nothing  is  so  potent  in  exciting  their  feelings  of  gratitud(9 
toward  us.  We  generally  appreciate  kindness  rendered  to  those  dear  to  us 
more  highly  than  if  we  were  its  immediate  object 

When  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  parents  are  good,  we  allow  them  to 
flee  their  children,  and  often  their  fothers,  more  often  their  mothers,  come  from  a 
great  distance,  frequently  on  foot,  even  in  the  worst  weather. 

Our  lads  are  not  in  a  position  in  which  strong  passions  are  brought  into  play, 
and  we  may  rejoice  that  it  is  so;  but  owing  to  this  circimistance,  when 
^)eaking  of  what  concerns  them,  the  incidents  we  have  to  relate  are  necessarily 
very  simple.  Love  of  labor,  obedience  to  their  officers,  religious  feeling,  sudi 
are  the  virtues  which  we  usually  have  occasion  to  mention.  Some  of  our  colons 
have  fortunately,  however,  had  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
rendering  a  service  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  even  in  saving  human  life. 

One  day  a  bull  on  the  farm  became  infuriated,  and  rushed  at  the  woman  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  diary,  when  the  lad  Bourdin,  seeing  the  danger 
which  threatened  her,  instantly  threw  himself  just  in  the  animal's  path,  and  with 
a  stick  struck  it  a  tremendous  blow  between  the  horns,  which  enabled  the  terri- 
fled  woman  to  escape.  The  boy  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  risk  he  ran,  and 
said  to  us  afterward  with  much  simplicity,  "  I  made  sure  it  was  all  up  with  me." 

Another  colon,  also  quite  recently,  named  Boch,  having  seen  the  wife  of  a 
laborer  fall  into  a  piece  of  water,  which  was  more  than  three  metres  [10  feet] 
deep,  jumped  in  to  rescue  her,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  drag  her  to  tiie  edge. 

^e  lads  who  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  those  who  give  us 
most  trouble,  for  all  our  efforts  do  not  alwa3rs  avail  to  prevent  their  returning 
to  the  capital,  which  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  them,  and  whither,  more- 
over, their  families  usually  urge  them  to  come ;  and  you  are  aware  that  under 
no  circumstances  is  our  active  and  watchful  care  more  constantly  needed,  than 
for  those  poor  lads  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  gpreat  city. 

The  following  passage  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  position  which  the 

colony  had  attained  in  the  course  of  ten  years  of  active  existence : 

If  Mettray,  even  at  the  present  time,  has  not  yet  assumed  its  rank  amonff 
first-rate  agricultural  establishments,  we  can  assure  you  it  is  not  for  want  of 
yimJring  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction.  But  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one.  Many  and  very  different  objects  are  there  sought  to  be  obtained.  Intel- 
lectual instruction,  moral  training,  the  requirements  of  strict  discipline,  fixed 
hours  which  can  not  be  changed,  the  employment  of  youthful  and  inexperienced 
hands,  of  which,  moreover,  we  have  often  more  than  we  know  how  to  occupy 
render  the  task  of  cultivating  the  land  well  and  economically,  and  of  producing 
good  agriculturists,  a  very  hard  one.    ♦    ♦ 

Now,  however,  that  our  efforts  have  effected,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  all  we 
dared  to  hope  for,  and  even  more  than  that^  when  we  recollect  the  perilong 
trials  we  have  passed  through,  and  the  class  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  we 
Intend  to  devote  our  utmoBt  efforti  to  repair  the  loaeeB  ^Hxich  the  agricntenal 
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portion  of  onr  enterprifle  has  incorred,  and  alflo  to  place  agricnltuiBl  tninrng  on 
the  footing  which  it  ought  here  to  occupy. 

After  ten  years  of  strenuous  exertion  we  have  the  right  to  waj — ^  Bidier 
ICettray  is  an  exceptional  and  ephemeral  institution,  and  ought  to  reoeire 
neither  the  help  which  mig^t  retain  a  benevolent  but  useleBB  experiment  in 
existence,  nor  praises  whidi  would  afford  it  futile  encouragement,— or  Kettny 
is  the  first  stone  laid  of  a  complete  system  of  correctional  education,  fi)uiided  in 
no  rash  love  of  novelty,  but  on  the  eternal  principles  on  which  society  itself  is 
based,  and  susceptible  of  infinitely  varied  apphcation."  , 

In  the  latter  case  it  ought  to  be  unreservedly  adopted,  that  so  difBcoIt  sn 
enterprise  may  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  this  or  that  fiivorable  disposituii 
which  may  fail  us  at  any  time,  nor  dependent  on  our  individual  effivts  to 
obtain  aid,  which,  whether  more  or  less  successfhl,  entail  considerable  loss  of 
time,  seriously  interfering  with  the  good  management  of  the  institati<m. 

It  devolves  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  founders  of  liettray,  to  ensars  tibs 
permanency  of  your  work.  • 

We  gave  ourselves  ten  years  for  accomplishing  this  great  experiment;  tiiat 
period  is  completed  to-day,  and  we  may  safely  say,  Mbttbat  IB  bstabushkd. 

Praise  has  succeeded  detraction,  approval  has  taken  the  plaoe  of  objections, 
and  the  most  convincing  testimony  authorizes  us  in  adding,  Mettnxy  is  undentood. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  our  plan  has  been  eagerly  adopted,  and  similar 
institutions  projected  or  already  established  elsewhere,  enable  us  to  eTdaia, 

still  more  rejoicingly,  Mettray  is  imitcUecL 

Finally,  if  our  anticipations  and  our  wishes  do  not  deceive  us,  the  day  is  not 
&r  distant,  when  your  system  being  applied  to  all  those  children  who  before  that 
period  had  been  a  burden  or  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  state,  they  wiU,  bj 
promoting  its  prosperity,  become  to  it  a  mine  of  wealth. 

The  report  for  1851  contains  no  new  facts  of  importance,  but  it  again 
insists  on  the  ruinous  consequence  of  sending  lads  to  Mettray  for  so  short 
a  period  as  two  or  three  years,  and  upon  the  advantages  resulting  from 
effective  patronage.  It  mentions  also  that  the  cultivation  of  the  oolsa 
plant  had  been  introduced,  and  promised  to  be  highly  remunerative. 

In  1852  a  most  elaborate  report  was  issued  by  M.  de  Gasparin  on  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  department,  which  it  appears  was  th^i  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Directors  were  away  from  the  colony  ibr 
a  considerable  time,  owing  to  ill  health. 

Officers  and  colons,  whilst  we  were  absent  fi*om  the  colony,  redoubled  their 
seal,  in  order  to  prove  their  attachment  to  us,  and  to  our  esteemed  representa- 
tive, M.  Blanchard,  whom  they  alike  love  and  respect,  and  whose  task  they  sought 
to  lighten.  This  fact  afibrds  a  most  convincing  answer  to  the  objection  we  have 
often  heard  raised,  that  the  existence  of  Mettray  depends  on  two  men.  Mettray, 
we  affirm,  rests  on  an  educational  system  based  on  established  principles,  and 
will  bear  fioiit  long,  very  long  after  those  who  originated  it  shall  be  no  mose. 

Little  did  he  who  spoke  or  those  who  beard  these  words  imagine  in 
how  short  a  time  the  prophecy  they  contained  was  in  part  to  be  ftdfilled ; 
on  the  10th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  M  de  GourteiQes  died.  '^  He 
was  attending  the  sick  bed  of  a  youth,  who  had  to  all  appearance  become 
thoroughly  hardened,  when  the  latter,  for  the  first  time  since  his  admissioD 
into  the  colony,  exhibited  some  sign  of  contrition.  The  joj  which  M.  ds 
Oourteilles  experienced  on  the  occasion  reminded  him  of  an  extract  from  a 
sermon  of  the  Abb^  Lacordaire,  which  he  had  inserted  in  his  work  on 
prisons.    *    *    *    *    He  went  Ibr  the  Tolomei  and  mm  reading. tts 
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passage  to  the  friends  that  were  around  him,  when  the  book  dropped 
from  his  hand ;  he  was  dead.* 

"Thus,"  writes  M.  Demetz,  "the  colony  lost  its  firmest  stay,  and  I  the 
tenderest  and  most  faithful  friend,  the  companion  of  my  early  years,  the  adopted 
brother  given  me  by  God 

"  It  may  seem  rash  in  me,  to  those  who  knew  the  force  of  his  character — the 
power  of  his  genius,  to  have  consented  henceforth  to  take  upon  myself  alone 
the  responsibility  of  tliis  great  enterprise.  But  it  is  to  those  very  qualities, 
wbibh  circumstances  enable  me  better  than  any  one  el§e  justly  to  estimate,  that 
my  resolution  must  be  attributed.  M.  de  Courteilles  has  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony  on  so  sound  a  basis,  that  I  have  only  to  execute  what  he  has 
already  organized.  Ilis  zeal  and  devotion  were  never  more  evident  than  in  the 
year  which  has  just  elapsed ;  the  narrative  of  its  events  demonstrates  the  great- 
ness of  his  creative  genius.  He  regarded  the  position  attained  by  the  colony, 
both  in  a  moral  point  of  view  and  in  respect  to  discipUne,  as  most  satisfactory, 
an  opinion  which  lias  very  recently  received  ministerial  confinnation,f  but  he 
deplored  the  irreguLirities  still  apparent  in  our  domestic  economy,  and  which 
resulted  from  the  want  of  suflBcient  means  to  conduct  it  methodically ;  and  it 
was  to  this  department  of  our  institution  more  particularly  that  he  devoted  the 
last  days  of  his  life." 

The  groat  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  at  Mcttray  had  rendered 
tiie  existing  storehouses  altogether  inadequate  to  its  requirements ;  it  had 
consequently  become  necessary  to  purchase  articles  of  consumption 
almost  from  day  to  day,  which  caused  inevitably  some  waste  in  their  use, 
and  made  it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  a  cheap  season  to  lay  in  a 
large  stock.  To  meet  this  evil  M.  de  Courteilles  commenced  building 
extensive  magazines,  which,  when  finished,  not  only  enabled  the  managers 
to  purchase  largely  when  prices  were  low,  but  to  keep  a  much  more 
exact  account  of  their  expenditure  in  this  department  than  had  before 
been  practicable. 

In  addition  to  the  large  storehouses  that  M.  de  Courteilles  had  begun, 
he  urged  forward  the  works  by  which  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water 
was  secured  to  the  colony. 

Every  day  he  was  occupied  In  overlooking  the  workmen,  so  much  so  that  his 
health  suffered  visibly  from  these  excessive  demands  upon  his  strength ;  but 
when  we  besought  him  to  moderate  his  zeal,  he  would  reply  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  Scripture,  "  So  long  as  the  flesh  is  able,  the  spirit  should  be  willing." 

You  know  how  forgetful  youth  is  by  nature,  but  it  is  not  so  with  our 
children.  Exposed  to  sufferings  of  every  sort,  and  having  never  received  one 
mark  of  kindness  from  their  infancy  upward,  until  Providence,  through  you,  took 
pity  on  their  misery,  they  are  amazed  to  find  that  any  one  cares  for  them,  and 
the  smallest  reward,  the  slightest  proof  of  interest,  affects  them  deeply.  Judge, 
then,  gentlemen,  what  they  must  have  felt  when  deprived  of  him  who  had 
devoted,  even  sacrificed,  his  life  to  them. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of  the  colony  during  that 
mournful  season,  but  the  grief  expressed  by  youths  who  have  long  left  us  will 
enable  you  to  understand  what  theirs  must  have  been  who,  to  the  very  moment 
of  M.  de  Courteilles'  death,  were  the  objects  of  his  tender  care. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Ilermerel,  now  established  at  Caen : 

"  Cam,  September  2lih,  1852. 

"  Monsieur  Demetz, — I  awaited  ^vith  the  intensest  anxiety  the  confirmation  of 

this  news.     My  master  came  to  my  house  on  the  12th  of  this  month  to  bring 

me  some  work,  when  seeing  the  portrait  of  my  revered  M.  de  Courteilles 

hanging  against  the  wall,  together  with  the  engraving  of  Mettray,  he  exclaimed 

*  MeUray,  a  Lecture,  by  Robert  Hall,  M.  A. 

t  Letter  of  the  Miniater  of  the  Interior,  dated  April  ISth,  1853. 
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all  at  once,  'Why  that's  Mettray  there,  and  hero's  one  of  the  founders;  it  is 
the  very  one  wlio  died  ycstt-rday  aftenioon  of  apoplexy.'  I  could  not  speak  a 
word,  and  meanwhile  he  went  away.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  myself^  I  ran  after 
lum  to  ask  him  where  he  heard  the  news ;  ho  said  he  saw  it  in  a  newspaper, 
and  I  ran  to  every  place  where  newspapers  are  taken  in,  but  I  could  not  find 
out  if  it  was  true.  But  1  could  scArcely  avoi(^  beheving  it,  for  why  should  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  Mettray  invent  such  a  thing.  I  was  in  the  most 
dreadful  suspense  till  I  received  your  letter,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  been  in 
the  most  dreadful  grief.  I  can  not  tell  you,  Monsieur  Demetz,  what  I  feel ;  I 
will  only  say,  that  I  seek  in  spirit  the  tomb  which  covers  the  dear  remains  of 
M.  de  Ourteilles,  and  there  my  heart  pours  forth  its  bitter  sorrow. 

•'What  a  terrible  blow  Providence  has  inflicted  on  you  too;  but  I  know, 
Monsieur  Demetz,  you  are  bearing  it  with  the  resignation  you  always  show. 
God  alone  is  our  Master,  and  we  must  ever  yield  to  His  wilL  After  such 
fearful  proof  of  llis  power  all  we  can  do  is  to  humble  ourselves  before  Him. 

"Children  at  Mettray,  with  grief  I  learn  the  loss  we  have  all  sustained.  It 
is  a  dreadiul  loss,  and  one  we  can  never  replace.  M.  de  Courteilles  is  no  more. 
He  wiLs  one  of  the  colony's  supports,  and  this  support  it  has  lost.  He  still 
watches  over  us  from  above,  but  wo  can  see  him  no  longer.  He  is  no  more 
amongst  us.  He  will  never  again  console  the  sick,  nor  the  prisoner,  nor  ever 
praise  good  conduct  more,  nor  bo  seen  at  any  of  your  meetings.  Ah  1  my  dear 
lads,  he  is  gone  from  us  forever!  But  every  step  we  took  at  Mettray  he 
guided;  we  were  the  objects  of  all  his  thoughts,  of  all  his  solicitude;  he 
watched  over  us  while  he  slept,  he  worked  for  us  while  we  rested.  What 
proof  of  our  regret  can  we  give  worthy  of  such  care  and  such  sacrifices?  No, 
dear  schr>ol-fellows,  we  can  give  none — for  it  was  his  earthly  life  he  sj>ent  to 
save  our  souls.  But,  dear  colons  of  Mettray,  let  us  try  to  prove  our  respect  for 
his  memory,  let  every  action  show  how  truly  we  mourn  him.  Let  your  games, 
your  laughter,  be  less  Iwisterous.  Break  not  his  rest^ — he  hea  beside  you,  and 
llis  spirit  is  ever  witli  you  ;♦  ixa  for  me,  I  share  your  sorrow ;  your  grief  is  mine 
also,  for  I  owe  liim  more  tlian  any  one.  A  servant  deprived  by  death  of  a  good 
master  mourns  him  for  a  time  at  least ;  a  son  never  cea.ses  to  regret  the  loss  of 
a  good  father,  but  we  have  lost  far  more  than  a  good  master,  or  even  father — 
wo  have  lost  a  saviour. 

"  Have  wo  not  then  greater  cause  than  they,  to  make  our  mourning  hfe-long; 
and  that  every  one  who  in  futxire  visits  Mettray  may  know  how  great  a  loss 
the  colons  have  sustained,  I  beg,  M.  Demetz,  to  be  so  good  as  to  allow  them  to 
wear  black  collars  to  their  coats  instead  of  red,  and  to  let  the  banner  of  each 
family  be  covered  with  crape  for  at  least  a  year.  But  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parLson  with  what  the  colony  owes  him.  I  have  no  need,  my  dear  boys,  to 
ask  you  to  pray  for  him,  for  that  is  your  first  duty.  As  for  me,  I  trust,  M. 
Demetz,  and  the  oflBcers  under  you,  you  will  not  think  me  wrong  in  putting  on 
mourning  for  him ;  my  heart  will  mourn  too,  and  like  my  school-fellows  I  shall 
never  forget  him  who  was  everything  to  me.  M.  Demetz  is  left  alone  over  yon, 
my  dear  friends ;  his  charge  is  greater  than  ever,  and  besides  ho  too  has  lost 
his  friend.  Try  to  lighten  tlie  task  which  this  droadftil  event  has  rendered 
double  to  him.  Let  offenses  bo  less  frequent,  let  the  elder  ones  guide  the  Utile 
(^nes  aright,  let  those  who  have  learnt  something  teach  those  who  know  nothing, 
;jnd  lot  all,  animated  with  one  spirit,  endeavor  to  maJjio  the  grief  of  your  masters 
Imss  bitter,  and  their  life  among  you  more  happy. 

"Farewell,  my  dearly  beloved  school-felloWs.  May  heaven  receive  the 
j)raycr8  wo  all  offer  up  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  our  revered 
M.  do  Courteilles,  who  loved  us  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and  may  it  be  pleased  to 
i^rant  many,  many  years  more  to  him,  who  is  yet  spared  to  us. 

(Signed,)  Hermkrkl." 

You  will  not  wrong  us,  by  imagining  we  have  permitted  a  word  of  this  letter 
to  bo  altered- 

Anothcr  letter  equally  expressive  of  the  love  and  veneration  inspired 

♦  By  his  own  direction  M.  de  Courteilles  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  colony ;  that 
<'ven  in  death  he  is  not  separated  from  those  to  whom  his  life  was  devoted.  His  epitaph  it 
in  these  words,  "  J'ai  voulu  vivre  mourir  el  resusciter  avec  ear ;"  they  are  au  extnuicnfm 
hifl  will.— Eo. 
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by  ]£  de  Courteilles,  is  given  in  the  report,  but  our  space  will  not  permit 
U8  to  transcribe  it     M.  Demetz  received 

Numbers  of  letters,  which,  though  loss  well  expressed,  are  equally  touching. 
We  have  preserved  them  all,  and  shall  keep  them,  as  afibrding  the  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  worth  of  our  friend.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
inspire  such  regret     *    * 

11,  in  tlie  hearts  of  yoimg  chfldren,  some  of  them  very  young,  and  untrained, 
our  grief  found  such  an  echo,  judge  what  we  mot  with  in  our  oflQcers,  educated 
almost  entirely  under  our  own  eyes,  and  who  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him  whom  it  was  impossible  to  behold  without  being  attracted  to  him  by 
an  irresistible  power.  These  excellent  young  men  have  felt  that  the  best  way 
to  honor  the  memory  of  their  benefactor  is  to  follow  his  exhortations,  and  it  is 
simply  an  act  of  justice  on  my  part  to  assure  you  that  the  management  of  the 
colony  has  never  been  more  easy.  Right  feeling  is  apparent  throughout,  and 
each  performs  his  duty  without  my  having  even  to  remind  him  of  it 

This  was  a  mournful  year  for  the  colony,  which,  during  its  course, 
lost  many  friends  besides  M.  de  Courteilles.  One  of  these,  M.  Blouet, 
was  the  architect,  to  whose  happy  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
Mettray  of  what  he,  in  company  with  M.  Demetz,  had  seen  in  similar 
institutions  abroad,  much  of  its  success  is  owing.  Madame  Hebert,  the 
foundress,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  of  one  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
colons,  died  in  1858,  and  also  M.  Bezancon,  a  munificent  benefactor  to 
the  colony  from  the  time  of  its  foundation. 

The  report  is  preceded  by  a  portrait  of  M.  de  Courteilles — it  repre- 
sents a  man  of  distinguished  appearance,  and  most  benevolent  coun- 
tenance—but the  record  of  the  past  year's  events  no  longer  bears  his 
signature.     May  that  which  yet  remains  long  be  spared  I 

In  1854  we  find  reference  to  the  assemblage  of  the  colons  in  the  great 
hall  which  takes  place  every  Sunday : 

On  Sunday  an  account  is  given  before  the  assembled  colony  of  the  conduct  of 
each  family,  and  the  work  it  has  accomplished  during  the  past  week,  and  particu- 
lars respecting  its  Individual  members,  are  related.  Every  boy  who  has  deserved 
well  receives  encouragement ;  every  Cimily  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory 
receives  a  reward.  This  emulation  among  the  different  families  has  always  had 
a  good  effect.  It  was  not,  however,  suifficient,  and  we  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  excite  this  spirit  of  rivalry  in  good  conduct  to  stiU  further  results,  by 
fostering  it  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  the  various  families,  so  that  it  should 
animate  the  whole  colony. 

With  this  view  we  have  established  a  kind  of  "prize  of  honor,"  (prix  cP 
honnewr,)  to  be  granted  to  the  family  which  has  incurred  no  punishment  during 
the  past  week ;  it  consists  in  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  national  flag  upon 
which  this  simple  legend  has  been  inscribed,  "  B&nneur  a  la  FomiUle  ."♦ 

During  their  mihtary  exercises,  the  family  which  has  earned  this  distinction, 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  colony  whose  standard-bearer  it  has  become.  The 
important  aid  we  receive  from  this  struggle  as  to  who  shall  behave  best,  will  be 
proved  better  by  figures  than  by  the  most  eloquent  words. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  flag  the  number  of  boys  inscribed  on  the  Tablet 
of  Honor  amounted  to  66  per  cent ;  it  is  now  74-},  and  we  should  add  that  3t 
lads  now  at  the  colony  have  oome  to  us  within  the  last  three  months,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  yet  privileged  to  have  their  names  placed  upon  the  tablet 
Under  the  same  influence  the  number  of  colons  consigned  to  the  cell,  which 
was  formerly  2  per  cent  per  day,  is  now  reduced  to  one  and  a  quarter. 

Every  week,  as  has  been  already  stated,  we  give  to  those  &milies,  whose 
conduct  has  been  particularly  good,  a  UtUe  reward.     This  is  generally  an 

*  Th«  nam«  of  th«  raccaMfttl  fiunilj  i«  written  on  a  lauUl  ■eutcheon,  ftatened  to  tho  ftaffof 
the  flag. 
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engraving  repreeenting  either  some  ooureffeons  action,  or  else  a  rdigioiiii 
subject;  sometimes  it  is  a  print  of  one  of  our  great  battles,  or  of  a  naral 
encounter.  The  sublime  scene  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,*  and 
the  deed  of  self-devotion  by  the  sister  of  charity,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
street  skirmisli,  saved  the  life  of  an  officer  at  the  riiak  of  her  ovm,  are  thos 
brought  under  tlie  notice  of  our  lads,  and  these  engravings,  conveying  as  they 
do  an  invaluable  lesson,  decorate  the  walls  of  the  boys'  rooms,  and  form  a  littto 
gallery  illustrative  of  moral  g^reatness,  piety  and  heroism. 

The  report  gives  most  encouraging  particulars  respecting  a  large 
number  of  the  youths  who  had  left  the  institution,  contained  partly  in 
letters  from  patrons,  and  in  one  signed  ^*A  former  colon.*'  The  writer, 
who  bad  settled  at  Lima,  after  expressing  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
afifection  toward  the  Director  and  the  officers  of  the  colony,  begs  that  his 
name  may  be  inscribed  on  its  list  of  founders,  stating  that  ho  has  tnns- 
mitted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  firancs  in  aid  of  its  funds,  a  donation  by 
which  he  would  become  entitled  to  the  coveted  distinction. 

We  find  also  the  following  passage  referring  to  a  visit  paid  to  the 

colony  by  Lord  Brougham : 

He  did  not  depart  from  the  institution  without  leaving  there  a  proof  of  his 
generous  sympathy,  and  we  look  forward  to  having  ere  long  funds  sufficient  to 
build  a  house  on  which  will  be  inscribed,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  different  departments,)  the  words,  "Founded  by  England." 

We  are  informed,  by  the  report  for  1855,  of  a  change  in  the  time 
allotted  to  the  instruction  of  the  younger  boys,  whose  numbers  had  re- 
cently much  increased.  It  was  now  found  best  to  allow  them  to  spend 
a  larger  portion  of  the  day  in  the  school-room  than  their  companionfii 
their  labor  being  of  comparatively  little  value,  while  their  aptitude  for 
acquiring  elementary  knowledge  is  much  greater  than  at  a  later  period. 
The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory. 
Out  of  the  649  colons  in  the  institution  896  could  read,  and  268  could 
write  well,  whUe  the  most  uninstructed  had  made  some  progress  in  these 
arts,  and  the  arithmetic  class  was  very  promising. 

*  The  eTeot  alluded  to  Id  the  report  occurred  duriof  the  terrible  Three  Dejs  of  Jane,  IMS 
We  were  In  Parts  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  of  course  saw  all  the  places  rendered 
memorahle  durinc  the  precedinf  few  months.    It  may  he  supposed  we  did  not  Ail  to  vistt  the 

Sot  which  the  death  of  the  noble-hearted  prelate  has  made  hallowed  grooiid,  and  then 
eparticulars  were  narrated  to  us  of  that  fearful  scene. 

Hoping  to  star  the  dreadful  carnage,  and  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  fOTemmoit  and 
the  rebels,  the  Archbishop  departed  from  his  palace  on  Sunday  ereninf,  the  36ch  of  Juno,  far 
the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  where  the  fighting  was  then  hoUest  Passing  along  the  Roe  8L 
Antoine,  the  excited  populace,  aware  of  bis  intention,  implored  him  to  peroerere,  OTcr* 
whelming  him  with  orayers  and  bteseings.  Some  few  warned  him  of  the  peril  he  was  In- 
curring, but  to  these  he  replied,  that  duty  forbade  him  to  regard  his  own  saf«y  ,  and  he  was 
heard  often  to  repeat  to  himself  the  words.  **  Bonut  autem  fatior  dot  vUam  tuam  pro  ovt6iie 
9mit."  Truly  he  proved  himself  no  hireling !  He  stopped  firom  time  to  time  testae  the  am- 
balances,  blessing  and  absolving  the  wounded.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  la  BaatUo,  where 
a  barricade  had  been  thrown  up  across  the  embouchure  of  two  streets,  which  Ibrm  an  acots 
angle,  he  prevailed  upon  the  officer  commanding  the  government  troops  to  stop  firing  that  ha 
might  parley  with  the  insurgents.  The  latter  ceased  also,  when  accompanied  by  his  two 
frond*  vieairf,  and  m-cceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  bough  for  a  flag  of  truce,  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  barricade.    The  rel>els  descended  from  it  to  meet  him,  and  there  appeared 


to  hope  that  his  mission  of  peace  would  prove  successiul,  when  the  report  ofa  gun,  poaibhr 
a  random  shot,  was  followed  by  a  cry  of  '•  Treason !"  and  instantly  the  fealllade  was  reMrnd 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  prelate  and  his  no  less  coorageoos  attendants,  were  thus  ta 
the  midst  of  a  cross  fire.     He  still  advanced,  reached  the  barricade,  and  climbed  lo  tte 


tuoimit,  where  he  was  visible  to  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  The  balls  whistled 
bis  head  as  he  addressed  the  multitude,  but  he  remained  unharmed,  tbooffh  one  of  bis  ..«.. 
had  his  ha^  pierced  in  three  places.  While  descending  firom  the  barricade  the  ArcbblalHp 
was  itruek  by  a  bullet  in  his  side.  The  blow  was mortaL  A  (idthAil ■enrant,  who  taadM> 
lowed  him  unperceived,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  carried  firom  the  spoC.  Be  ar 
viyed  only  a  few  hoars,  during  which  his  solforiiigs  were  ioCeMt.  bat  ktnt  wHk  ifei 
calmness  and  resignation  which  belongs  to  tmo  htrolsBL— Kb. 
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Orphrasi^rc,  an  off-shoot  from  Mcttray,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  in 
the  next  report,  was  founded  this  year. 

The  inundations  of  June,  1856,  which  overwhelmed  the  valleys  of  some 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  France,  caused  great  damage  to  the  city  of  Tours. 
It  was  indeed  threatened  almost  with  submersion,  its  safety  depending 
on  the  resisting  power  of  a  levee,  which,  at  one  time,  appeared  likely  to 
give  way.  The  Mettray  youths  had,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  flood, 
rendered  great  assistance,  and  their  help  was  again  thankfully  accepted. 

During  the  disaster  which  ravaged  our  fertile  districts,  our  lads — whom  a 
journey  in  England  prevented  me  from  myself  leading  to  the  scene  of  action — 
were  in  the  foremost  ranks  to  oppose  the  eviL  M.  Blanchard  was  at  their  head, 
admirably  seconded  by  the  rest  of  our  officers,  whose  names  I  could  not  hero 
enumerate. 

The  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  each  one  performed  his  duty  on  this 
occasion,  called  forth  the  following  letter  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  Tours 
after  those  terrible  days  of  trial : — 

''Ihihe  Director  of  Mettray. 

"  Sir, — At  the  time  when  our  city  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  you 
generously  thought  of  offering  us  the  help  of  your  young  colons ;  we  grateftilly 
accepted  it,  and  a  few  hours  only  elapsed  before  these  brave  youths,  furnished 
witli  tools  which  were  ^miliar  to  them,  came  to  assist  our  terrified  inhabitants 
in  opposing  the  violence  of  the  flood. 

"  For  two  days  and  a  night  they  worked  incessantly,  with  unheard-of  energy 
and  ardor,  without  letting  order  and  discipline  be  relaxed  for  an  instant  in  their 
ranka 

"  They  remained  with  us  to  the  last,  when  every  means  of  safety  had  been 
tried.  After  all  the  &tigue  they  had  undergone  for  us,  the  colons  of  Mettray 
still  wished  to  Ughten  the  misfortune  which  their  courage  was  not  able  to  avert, 
and  these  poor  lads  devoted  their  savings  to  the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered 
by  the  tiocJls. 

*'  This  devotion  and  generosity  have  excited  the  wannest  admiration  of  our 
citizens,  which  it  is  our  gratifying  duty  to  express. 

"  All  honor,  then,  to  those  poor  boys  who  have  so  nobly  gained  for  themselves 
a  place  in  society,  whence  the  mi^ortunes  of  their  youth,  oft;en  undeserved, 
seemed  to  exclude  them  1  All  honor  to  the  institution  which  has  inspired  such 
generous  feelings  I 

"  The  Municipal  Council  of  Tours  has  decided  that  a  commemorative  medal 
shall  be  offered  to  the  colony  of  Mettray,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
brotherly  help  it  so  freely  gave  to  our  city.  I  shall  shortly  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  it  to  you,  sir ;  but  the  council  was  unwilling  to  delay  any  longer 
expressing  to  you  their  deep  gratitude,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  their  channel  of 
communication  on  this  occasion. 

"With  sincere  respect, 

"  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself  Ac.,  Ac., 

"B.  Mamb,  Mayor." 

The  medal,  which  I  have  received  from  the  Mayor,  (always  as  ready  to  reward 
good  deeds  as  he  is  the  first  to  perform  them,)  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
"  A  la  Colonie  de  Mettray,  la  Yille  de  Tours,  reconnaisante.    Inondation,  1856." 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Tours  added  his  testimony  to  the  heroiq 
conduct  alike  of  officers  and  colons  from  Mettray. 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  development  of  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  the  industry  of  the  young  workmen,  the  report 
continues : — 

To  assiduity  they  oftien  unite  considerable  skill,  and  give  proof  of  no  mean 
capacity.    One  of  them  has  invented  a  root-cutter,  (coup-racine^)  which  accom- 
pUshes  twice  as  much  work  as  an  ordinary  root-cutter.    We  sent  this  imple- 
N 
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ment  to  the  Exposition  UniverseUt^  and  it  haying  gained  a  eeoond  prizes  we 
resolved  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it.  We  decided  upon  this  step  in  order,  firsttf, 
to  secure  our  property  in  a  useful  invention,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  efiforts  of  our  young  colons,  and  sustaining  Uieir  zeaL 

Many  specimens  of  their  handiwork  have  gained  prizes  at  ftgricultunl 
shows  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 

An  additional  department,  entitled  ''^ArU  et  Metien^^  has  this  year 
been  added  to  the  EcoU  Freparatoire,  which  will  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  industrial  teachers,  serious  evils  having  occasionallj  arisen  firom 
employing  as  trades-masters  individuals  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
that  institution ;  it  is  intended  henceforth  to  employ  no  officer  who  has 
not  been  trained  there. 

The  advantages  of  employing  in  the  management  of  reformation  those 
only  who  have  had  a  special  training  for  the  work  is  l^us  shown. 

We  are  happy,  Gentlemen,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  menticm  here  the  ben- 
efits of  this  preparatory  school,  of  whose  utility  there  has  never  been  a  doubt 
for  an  instant.  Even  strangers  who  have  visited  Mettray,  have  rendered  justice 
to  it,  and  proclaimed  its  importance.  We  have  on  this  head,  a  testimony  of 
high  authority  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Hill, 
Queen's  Counsel. 

This  learned  gentleman,  after  mentioning  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  ^ 
prosperity  of  an  agricultural  colony,  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  as  most 
indiijpensable,  the  preparatory  institution  of  a  school  constituted  on  the  plan  of 
ours. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  circumstance  so  conclusive,  and  so  much  to  the  lM)iior 
of  this  institution,  that  we  hasten  to  bring  it  under  your  notice. 

The  Colony  of  Ostwald  which  contains  no  loss  than  350  young  detenuee,  was 
far  from  producing  the  results  which  were  expected  from  it ;  aiKi  it  was  about  to  be 
closed,  when  the  Municipal  Council  of  ^trasburg  on  which  it  depends,  decided  (m 
our  recommendation,  to  accept  as  Director,  M.  Guimas,  one  of  tiie  earliest  of  our 
pupils,  and  latterly  occupying  an  important  post  with  us.  I  had  the  pleasure 
myself  of  conducting  him  to  Ostwald,  and  he  was  installed  in  his  new  functions 
the  first  day  of  February  last.  It  is  scarcely  in  our  power  to  thank  as  we 
ought,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  for  the  cordiality  with  which  they 
received  us. 

Since  this  man,  whose  zeal  is  boundless,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  a 
complete  change  has  been  effected  in  the  dispositions  of  the  children,  llie 
desertions  have  diminished  in  a  w^onderful  proportion,  although  the  discipline 
has  increased  in  rigor ;  and  now  tlie  same  authorities  who  had  refiised  any  sac- 
rifice at  all,  are  the  first,  in  presence  of  the  good  realized,  to  require  additional 
buildings  in  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  children. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  having  founded  Met- 
tray, but  of  having  contributed  to  save  Ostwald  into  the  bargain. 

Results  like  these  are  to  us  the  most  powerful  encouragements ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  good  which  the  agricultural  colonies  are  daily  accomplishing,  we 
feel  our  zeal  redouble  in  order  to  prepare  for  our  country,  men  worthy  to  direct 
such  institutions,  and  to  fulfill  so  noble  and  holy  a  nadssion. 

In  direct  connection  with  Mettray  there  are  little  colonies  of  forty 
children  in  ordinary  farm-houses,  still  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
institution,  and  besides  these  there  is  a  colony,  called  the  Orphrasi^ 
established  in  1849  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 

This  little  colony  has  been  located  on  the  land  of  the  Orphrasidre  oa  tiie 
friendly  proposal  of  M.  Manuel,  proprietor  of  that  vast  demesne.  No  pniaes 
in  our  power  to  bestow  would  be  worthy  of  his  generous  disinterestedneea 

Our  farmers  with  the  example  of  the  specimen  we  have  just  founded,  will 
henceforward  as  we  hope,  enter  with  more  confidence  on  the  way  we  have  beea 
so  long  endeavoring  to  open  for  them.    The  orphans  and  the  foondUnga  who 
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press  so  lieavily  on  tho  funds  of  the  departments,  will  be  also  employed  in 
a  manner  profitable  both  to  themselves  and  the  country. 

Prudence  imposes  on  us  a  duty,  not  to  neglect  any  precautions  necessary 
to  success  in  this  new  experiment.  We  have  taken  care  to  send  to  the  colony 
of  the  Orjjhrasiere  those  children  who  are  approaching  the  term  of  their 
liberation. 

The  great  mistake  of  aU  those  penitentiary  systems  which  have  been  tried  up 
to  our  own  time,  is,  allowing  the  individual  to  pass  at  once  from  a  state  of  the 
strictest  seclusion  to  a  state  of  boundless  liberty. 

The  Orphrasiero  lying  far  away  from  Mettray,  ofifers  to  our  children  a  state  of 
transition  by  which  they  can  make  their  first  essay  of  liberty,  being  still  liable 
to  a  certain  restraint.  It  is  by  having  recourse  to  all  these  precautions,  b}' 
observing  those  gradations,  that  we  can  hope  to  render  the  once  vicious  man  an 
upright  member  of  society. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  Patronage  toward  the  colonists  who  leave 
Mettray,  is  thus  set  forth  : 

But  the  proof  of  the  utility  of  your  foundation  is  particularly  to  bo  found  in 
the  conduct  which  the  children  observe  afler  their  liberation.  You  will  thereby 
comprehend  tho  importance,  we  attach  to  "Patronage,"  the  sole  means  of 
inducing  them  to  persevere  in  the  good  path  on  which  they  have  entered. 

This  Patronage  has  now  attained  large  proportions,  as  we  never  abandon  our 
young  charge,  and  as  the  "latest  dismjpsed,"  still  add  to  the  number  of  their 
predecessors,  and  considerably  swell  our  expenses  for  which  we  receive  no 
compensation  from  government. 

Hearts  less  confident  than  yours  in  the  resources  of  charity,  would  have  been 
dismayed  by  the  consequences  of  such  engagements,  but  you  have  felt  that 
"  Patronage "  was  the  indispensable  complement  to  your  work,  and  that  in 
order  to  organize  it,  you  should  not  recoil  from  any  sacrifice:  and  besides, 
we  arc  bound  to  believe  that  the  exercise  of  Patronage  on  the  children  who 
have  quitted  the  colony,  has  a  healthy  action  on  those  now  present :  by  its 
means  our  influence  on  this  youthful  population  increases  from  day  to  day.  Our 
children  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  sohcitude  witii  which  we  shall  watch  over 
their  destiny  when  they  will  have  become  free :  they  know  the  sacrifices  which 
we  impose  on  ourselves  in  order  to  be  useful  to  them ;  and  they  show  their 
gratitude  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  viz.:  that  of  conducting  themselves 
with  propriety. 

1,040  young  colonists  have  quitted  Mettray  from  the  establishment  to  the  first 
of  January  1855,  of  them 

421  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture. 

301  have  betaken  themselves  to  trades. 

249  have  entered  the  army :  we  are  happy  to  mention  one  of  them,  a  soldier 
in  the  3d  Zouaves  now  at  Sebastopol,  already  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  *'  Legion  of  Honor."     He  has  made  himself  one  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  foundation  of  Mettray.* 
69  have  entered  the  Marine. 


1,040 

The  number  of  301  children  who  have  embraced  industrial  professions  may 
appear  large,  but  it  is  more  strange  that  it  should  be  so  restricted,  as  out  of  1,817 
children  who  have  been  admitted  at  Mettray,  908  belonged  to  our  large  towns. 
This  large  proportion  of  children  brought  up  among  crowded  populations, 
accounts  for  the  number  of  the  "  relapsed  "  which  however  has  not  been  on  the 
increase.  It  remains  as  at  past  periods,  10  per  cent,  as  appears  from  the  official 
return  of  "  Criminal  Justice,"  recently  pubhshed  by  M.,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
This  stationary  result  may  be  considered  as  a  progressive  one,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  liberation  of  our  first  colonists. 

We  can  not  conclude  these  observations  on  "  Patronage  "  without  addressing 
our  thanks  to  those  who  have  seconded  us  in  this  work,  and  whose  zeal,  instead 
of  diminishing,  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  their  task  becomes  more 

*  This  is  not  the  sole  instanee  of  the  kind  which  we  have  to  record.    What  can  be  more 
iaterestinf  than  to  m«  Mettray  supported  by  tboae  to  whom  it  once  gave  refuge  > 
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difficult.  We  would  wisb,  gentlemen,  if  the  number  were  not  too  gjeat^  to  pay 
to  each  individual,  the  tribute  of  gratitude  due  for  hia  efficacious  help;  to 
recount  with  what  persevering  efforts  the  greater  number  have  endeavored 
to  act  (for  good)  on  the  children  as  well  as  their  parents,  well  knowing  that  the 
best  counsels  have  httle  influence  in  presence  of  evil  examples  on  the  part  of 
tlie  family. 

"VVe  will  content  oursolvea  by  naming  M.  Verdier,  Agent-General  of  your 
Society,  who  with  a  disinterestedness  beyond  all  praise,  has  charged  himself 
with  the  '*  Patronage  "  of  all  our  cliildren  in  Paris.  "We  can  hardly  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  this  office  entails,  or  the  incessant  goings 
and  comings  of  every  kind  which  it  exacts.  M.  Verdier  is  dismayed  by  no 
obstacles  of  tliis  kind. 

As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  colonists,  the  Report  contains  the 

following  paragraphs : 

The  visits  of  the  physician  take  place  every  day. 

Fonnerly,  the  service  of  the  infirmary  was  confided  to  one  of  the  colonists; 
frequent  changes  were  the  result  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial 
to  tlie  management  of  the  sick.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  we  have  not 
hesitiited  notwithstanding  our  limited  finances,  to  appoint  an  infirmarian  who  is 
charged  specially  with  this  service,  and  who  acquits  himself,  as  we  are  happy  to 
say,  with  laudable  punctuality.  He  is  placed  under  the  control  of  two  Sisters 
of  Charity  who  are  entrusted  with  tho^are  of  our  infirmary  and  dispensary. 

Vaccination  has  been  tried  on  141  children,  to  wit: 

51  vaccinations. 
90  revaccinations. 

The  latter  experiments  have  been  successful  in  27  instances,  and,  gentlemen, 
it  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us  to  announce  to  you,  that  tliere  has  not 
occjurred  amongst  us  since  the  founding  of  the  establishment  a  single  case 
of  small-pox,  though  this  very  year,  both  the  ordinary'  and  confluent  smaU-pox 
have  attacked  a  certain  number  of  children  in  the  neighboring  communes. 

The  physicians  of  the  establishment  encourage  us  in  the  notion  "that  this 
immunity  is  the  result  of  the  c<ire  taken,  according  as  the  colonists  are  admit- 
ted, to  vaccinate  those  who  have  not  yet  undergone  this  operation^  and  to 
revaccinate  those  who  have." 

Furtlier  on,  they  add  this  information  which  we  are  very  happy  to  communi- 
cate to  you : — "  As  to  the  cholera  which  visited  Tours  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  did  not  disappear  till  the  end  of  October,  we  have  not  had  a  single  case." 

Wo  cjui  not  announce  such  a  circumstance,  gentlemen,  without  feeling  it  our 
duty  once  more  to  thank  that  Providence  which  to  this  day  has  preserved 
Mettray  from  that  scourge,  though  it  has  raged  even  at  our  gates. 

M.  Demetz  thus  speaks  of  a  new  feature  in  the  establishment  at  Mettray, 

for  a  class  of  children  not  yet  convicted  of  crime  ; 

We  can  not  conclude  this  report,  gentlemen,  without  introducing  to  your 
notice,  a  new  institution  which  has  been  added  to  the  one  you  have  never  ceased 
to  invest  with  your  solicitude,  and  which  appears  to  us  equally  worthy  of  your 
sympathies. 

This  addition  enables  us  to  fill  up  in  our  correctional  regime,  a  truly  deplora- 
ble void,  and  to  obtain  results  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  interest  of 
families. 

The  legislator  while  adopting  tlie  principle  of  agricultural  colonies  for  young 
convicts,  ougTit  to  have  equally  taken  into  account  those  children  whose  vicious 
inclinations,  or  obstinate  characters,  stubbornly  resist  all  instruction,  and  all 
efforts  of  domestic  discipline;  and  who,  without  having  been  guilty  of  an 
infraction  of  tlie  penal  laws,  do  not  the  less  deserve  severe  punishment  "We 
speak  of  children  detained  at  the  request  of  the  father,  on  the  ground  of 
"  Paternal  Correction." 

If  wo  wish  to  achieve  a  reform  as  complete  as  it  possibly  can  be,  we  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  youth  whatever  be  its  social  position,  and  oombat  its  evil  pn>> 
pensities  wherever  they  manifest  themselves. 

In  France,  detention  under  the  head  of  correction  patemeUe  is  the  only  meraa 
of  repressing  the  transgressions  of  youth.     But  Paris  alone  oSen,  and  Uierebal 
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in  an  insufficient  manner,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  such  children,  which  holds 
out  some  guarantee  to  the  heads  of  families. 

In  the  provinces  there  exists  no  establishment  of  this  kind.  Children  under 
age,  whom  their  parents  might  wish  to  correct  by  withdrawing  them  from  the 
evil  counsels  and  evil  examples  which  are  perverting  them,  would  there  be  mixed 
pell-mell  with  the  suspected  and  even  the  convicted:  thus  they  would  be 
exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  those  from  which  it  is  wished  to  guard  them. 
What  father  of  a  family  would  venture  to  give  to  his  son,  for  companions,  male- 
factors and  others,  the  refuse  of  prisons. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  solitary  confinement  only,  can  act  with  effi- 
cacy in  such  cases.  It  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  its  eflects  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  happy  influence  which  it  obtains  over  the  character. 
A  complete  transformation  is  etfectod  in  the  individual  submitted  to  its  operation. 
As  he  can  not  procure  either  indulgence  or  amusements,  nothing  is  at  work 
to  remove  from  his  mind  the  exhortations  and  counsels  he  has  received.  Re- 
flection is  perpetually  holding  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  his  past  life.  In 
soHtude  there  is  no  place  for  pride,  for  self-love.  The  child  is  obliged,  in  his  own 
despite,  to  enter  into  himself:  he  no  longer  blushes  for  yielding  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  conscience,  which  has  been  so  justly  called  the  "  voice  of  Goi" 
Little  by  little,  he  becomes  accessible  to  religious  sentiments :  labor  now  becomea 
an  occupation  for  him,  and  very  soon  a  pleasure ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  it  with 
ardor;  and  that  which  he  hjis  hitherto  consid<;rod  as  a  painful  task,  becomes  a 
comfort,  even  a  necessiiry,  so  th;it  the  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
on  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  employment^ 

The  short  period  of  his  detenti(;n  dissipates  whatever  fears  the  solitary  system 
may  excite  in  the  minds  of  sonic  individuals. 

We  always  take  the  precaution  befijre  receiving  a  child  of  this  class  into  our 
colony,  to  announce  to  him  his  parents'  wishes  tliat  he  should  be  placed  under 
restraint.  We  give  him  to  understand  that  we  have  obtained  a  delay  in  his  &,- 
vor:  we  exhort  him  to  profit  by  tliis  ncsw  proof  of  indulgence,  letting  him 
understand  at  the  Siime  time  that  if  he  does  not,  he  shall  be  the  object  of  severe 
chastisement.  We  have  the  Siitisfaction  to  inform  you  that  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  this  announcement  has  sufficed-  Thanks  to  this  weapon  placed  in 
their  hands,  many  parents  have  made  their  hitherto  despised  authority,  fully 
respected. 

When  the  menace  has  had  no  effect,  and  we  are  obliged  to  put  the  threat  in 
execution,  the  boy  on  entering  Mettray  changes  his  name  for  a  number  by 
which  he  is  henceforth  designated ;  the  letters  of  his  family,  preserved  with 
care,  are  delivered  up  to  him  when  he  quits  us,  so  that  there  may  remain  no 
traces  at  any  time,  of  a  "  past "  which  is  so  desirable  to  be  never  drawn  from 
obhvion. 

To  the  charge  made  both  in  France,  {Jouriml  des  Economistes^)  and  in 

England,    (Quarterly  Review,  January,    185C,)    that  the   discipline   of 

Mettray  destroys  the  family  feeling,  {esprit  defamille^  M.  Demetz  replied 

in  a  letter  published  in  the  former  journal — from  which  we  make  brief 

extracts  : 

Mettray  does  not  receive  children  from  their  homes,  but  from  prisons,  in 
which  place  the  life  they  pursue  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  domestic  hearth ; 
and  further,  that  almost  all  these  poor  children  have  been  led  to  evil  precisely 
because  they  have  no  lamilies,  or  only  such  as  do  them  harm. 

From  its  foundation  to  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  the  colony  of  Mettray  haa 
received  1,984  juvenile  offenders.     Of  this  number  there  are — 

34G  ilh?gitimate  children. 

876  children  who  have  lost  father  or  mother,  or  both. 

116  foundlings. 

304  children  who  have  a  step-father  or  step-mother. 

117  children  whose  parents  live  in  concubinage. 
408  children  whose  parents  have  been  convicted. 

What  does  Mettray  do  for  them  ?  The  very  first  principle  called  into  action 
at  the  colony  is  the  esprit  de  famiUe.  It,  therefore  does  not  destroy,  bat 
restores  this  feeling  in  our  young  delinquents. 
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In  an  essay  we  very  recently  published  on  Agricultural  Colonies,  we  earnestly 
insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  aspiring  to  found  an  institution  des- 
tined to  receive  poor  and  abandoned  children  to  create  in  it  a  home  feeling,  if 
they  desire  to  supply,  as  lar  as  possible,  to  the  child  the  family  it  has  lost,  or 
which  has  neglected  its  duty.  We  said  in  that  essay  that  the  reason  why  we 
have  made  no  greater  progress  in  education  is  because  we  have  too  often 
substituted  discipline  for  moral  action. 

But  in  order  that  a  moral  principle  should  first  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  then  properly  applied  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it  effect,  we  must 
embody  this  sentiment  in  a  form  bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  a  real  family. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  erected  small  detached  houses.  Our  population, 
which  now  exceeds  660  lads,  is  thus  divided  into  small  families,  each  having  a 
chief  trained  in  the  normal  school,  (which  we  previously  established  in  order  to 
educate  officers  competent  to  their  duties,)  under  whose  authority  forty  boys 
are  placed.  This  chief  bears  the  title  of  j>tre  de  famiUe ;  a  title,  by  the  way, 
which  is  justified  by  his  kindly  watchfulness.  Two  coknis,  who  are  called  elder 
brothers,  assist  him.  We  desired,  by  these  titles,  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
our  boys,  and  of  the  chiefs,  a  consciousness  of  those  duties  which  family  life 
imposes.     In  such  cases  names  have  more  meaning  than  might  be  imagined. 

When  a  family  passes  a  week  without  having  incurred  punishment  it  earns  a 
right  to  a  collective  reward.  Sometimes  it  is  an  engraving  illustrating  a  trait 
of  benevolence  or  of  courage.  This  engraving  is  hung  up  in  the  house^  and 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Cimily.  Sometimes  the 
reward  is  a  game,  in  which  all  ctm  U\\th  part ;  the  well-disposed,  in  the  hope  of 
this  recompense,  say  to  the  ill-conducted,  "  We  will  wattii  over  your  c*ondQct, 
for  fear  you  should  spoil  our  week."  In  tliis  way  we  draw  tighter  the  bonds 
between  the  dilVerent  members  of  these  little  societies,  by  establishing  among 
them  an  identity  of  interests. 

As  long  as  the  boy  remains  in  the  colony,  he  is  the  object  of  a  lively,  we  may 
say  a  tender  solicitude.  He  is  instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion — ^the  basis  of 
all  good  education ;  we  endeavor  to  create  in  him  good  resolutions,  and  to  in- 
duce him  by  every  possible  means  to  persevere  in  them.  Above  all,  we  neglect 
nothing  by  which  we  can  appt^al  to  his  sense  of  honor,  through  which  a 
Frenchman,  no  matter  what  is  liis  station  in  life,  is  always  accessible.  The  proof 
that  this  feeling  has  not  been  without  intiuence  over  our  population  Ls,  that 
though  there  are  no  walls,  no  gates  at  Mettray — a  circumstance  whicli  led  to 
the  happy  remark  of  one  of  our  high  otlicers  of  state,  "What  a  singular  prison," 
exclaimed  he,  on  visiting  Mettray,  "  where  there  is  no  other  key  than  the  cte/" 
de  champs ,"  notwithstanding  their  severe  discipline,  their  toil,  their  liard  living, 
their  liglit  clothing — cotton  being  their  only  wear  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer — their  bare  feet  only  protected  by  sabots,  whatever  may  l>e  the 
weatlier,  water  their  only  beverage — we  have  needed  only  to  tell  our  lads  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  prisoners  on  parole,  to  ensure  that  not  one  out  1,934 
colon-s  received  at  Mettray  should  bo  absent  at  the  muster. 

No  one  disputes  the  good  eflects  of  music.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which 
breaks  tlio  mc^notony  of  their  exercises,  and  gives  them  precision,  inspires  our 
lads  with  a  strong  liking  for  a  mihUiry  life,  which  we  select  for  a  large  number 
of  them. 

The  hazardous  career  of  a  soldier  suits  their  love  of  enterprise ;  and  thus,  too, 
the  burden  of  the  conscription  [Vimpot  du  sang]  is  hghtened,  which  bears  bo 
heavily  upon  youths  of  irreproachable  character,  who  are  the  pride  and  mainstay 
of  their  parents.  We  also  train  our  lads  for  sjulors,  with  the  help  of  tlie  masts, 
sails  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  given  to  us  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  Many  of 
them  who  come  from  the  shores  of  Bretagne  have  already  made  coasting 
voyages,  and  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  go  again  to  sea.  Thus  we  train  up 
soldiers,  siiilors,  and  agricultural  laborers ; — to  defend  our  native  soil  and  to 
enrich  it  is  our  great  object.* 

We  have  established  a  fire  brigade,  that  we  may  afford  assistance  should  a 
fire  break  out  in  our  neiglil)orhood ;  but  we  have  made  a  regulation  to  the  effect, 

■  ^— ^^^— ^ —  —  ■  ■  ■-       ■      ■■■■    I  — .■■—  ^^if^^^ 

'  Indeed,  it  .strikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  somelhinji;  from  • 
eoume  at  Mt-tfray  ;  and  that  at  least,  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  qaalified 
for  service  by  a  little  of  the  multifarious  instruciiou  there  imparted.— Z^ofulcm  7Yme«,  Decem- 
ber. 1St5.  *^  ' 
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that  those  members  who  may  bo  undergoing  punishment  shall  not  accompany 
their  comrades,  that  they  may  feel  priyation  from  rendering  a  service  to  their 
fellow-creatures  to  bo  a  penalty. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves,  however,  the  fact  that  our  efforts  would 
produce  no  good  result,  if  we  lost  sight  of  our  children  as  soon  as  they  gain  their 
libert}', — that  critical  moment,  when  they  find  themselves  beset  on  all  sides  by 
the  temptations  of  the  outer  world. 

They  never  leave  the  colony  until  we  have  secured  a  place  with  employers 
upon  whom  we  can  entirely  depend.  A  patron*  chosen  in  the  neighborhood 
whither  the  youth  is  sent,  watches  over  him  with  unremitting  care,  and  aids 
him  with  advice. 

Colons  who  have  been  engaged  by  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mettray, 
or  wlio  having  gone  into  the  army,  happen  to  be  quartered  at  Tours,  come 
every  Sunday  to  spend  the  day  at  the  colony.  The  same  place  is  laid  for  them 
at  the  family  table  which  they  had  used  to  occupy;  they  kneel  at  the  same 
altiir  with  their  former  school-fellows ;  they  dine  with  them,  and  join  them  in 
their  sports.  Thus  we  witlidraw  them  from  the  influence  of  the  tavern,  whither 
they  might  be  led  by  want  of  occupation ;  and  we  have  no  fear  of  overstepping 
the  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  day  is  to  the  greater  number  &j(mr  defete. 

We  asked  one  of  them  if  he  enjoyed  coming  back  amongst  us,  and  he  replied, 
with  a  most  naive  expression  of  pleasure,  ''Monsieur  Demetz,"  (for  our  lads 
rarely  use  the  title  of  Du'ector,)  "  when  I  catch  sight  of  the  bell-tower  of  the 
colony,  I  can't  walk  any  longer ;  I  am  forced  to  run." 

Youths  who  have  been  with  us  have^no  need  to  fear  want  of  employment, 
which  too  often  ruins  a  workman's  hopes  for  the  future.  As  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  work  they  return  to  the  colony,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protecting 
wing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  chief  of  the  family  who  has  brought  them  up,  who 
knows  their  character,  and  has  won  their  affection.  Then  they  resume  in  every 
respect  the  life  of  a  colon,  and  submit  unreservedly  to  the  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold. We  provide  for  their  wants,  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  work 
industriously.  We  seek  a  new  situation  for  them,  and  it  is  not  until  one  has 
been  found  that  we  consent  to  part  with  them. 

If  one  of  our  lads  is  ill,  and  is  living  in  the  neighborhood,  we  send  for  him  to 
the  colony.  We  never  allow  him  to  go  to  a  hospital ;  we  claim  the  privilege 
of  alleviating  his  sufferings  and  sorrow,  as  a  father  does  those  of  his  cliildren. 
We  endeavor  as  earnestly  to  strengthen  in  his  heart  the  love  of  virtue  as  to 
euro  his  bodily  ailments.  We  seek  to  revive  his  religious  feelings ;  and  should 
he  die,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  dies  like  a  christian. 

No  youth  ever  leaves  us  until  his  health  is  completely  restored.  Convalescence 
is  a  time  of  still  greater  difficulty  to  the  workman  than  illness  itself  and  more 
dangerous  to  his  future  well-being  by  exposing  him  to  struggle  with  want.  If 
he  loses  his  employment,  is  overwhelmed  by  difficulties,  or  falls  sick,  the  colony 
is  always  open  to  him ;  it  is  a  home  for  him. 

We  maintain  an  unflagging  correspondence  with  the  youths  we  have  placed 
out  as  well  as  with  their  patrons ;  the  number  of  letters  we  have  written  and 
received  amount  to  at  least  four  thousand.  We  never  regret  their  multiphcity, 
although  the  correspondence  is  a  very  onerous  one,  not  only  for  the  time  it 
absorbs,  but  for  other  sacrifices  which  it  entails. 

To  sum  up,  the  greater  part  of  our  boys  had  no  home.  In  every  case,  we 
took  them  from  prison,  where  no  domestic  influence  can  exist.  They  first  ex- 
perience it  at  Mettray,  where  every  thing  concurs  to  assist  its  beneficent  opera- 
tion ;  it  endures  the  whole  time  of  their  stay,  and  they  feel  its  good  effects  even 
after  their  departure. f 

To  this  sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mettray,  drawn  from  the  annual 

reports  of  the  Directors,  we  add  (Fig.  1.)  a  Perspective  of  the  buildings,  for 

which  we  are  indebted  to  Philhps  &  Sampson,  Boston,  pubUshers  of  Coleman's 

European  Agriculture. 

•  A  member  of  a  Patronage  Society. 

t  The  observance  of  religious  duties,  the  love  of  labor,  the  esprit  defamiUe,  the  influence 
of  good  example,  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  honor,  the  habit  of  discipline,  the  proper  use 
of  libertj — in  these  grand  yet  simple  elements,  consists  the  whole  reformatory  system,  all  the 
regeuerating  influence  of  Mettnty.~Aofice  nir  Mettray, par  M.  Cochin, 
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^  ABROAD. 

Report  of  IL  Duqftetiaux^  io  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Belgium. 

The  following  account  of  the  school  of  Mettraj  is  taken  firom  notes 
made  during  a  visit  there  in  September,  1849,  with  special  reference  to 
certain  matters  of  organization,  administration,  discipline,  and  statistics. 
Its  purpose  was  altogether  practical ;  for  which  reason,  it  enters  into 
details  which  are  usually  overlooked  in  visiting  such  an  establishment, 
only  to  form  a  more  or  less  complete  idea  of  it,  or  to  write  a  description. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  establishment  is  owing  to  the  qualities  of  iti 
(^oera.  There  are  there  two  men — M.  Demetz  and  Visooant  de  Coorteilles— 
bearing  titles,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  high  social  positkm, 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  an  unobtrusive  and  wearisome  employment 
Their  virtues  and  their  example  have  gathered  around  them  a  band  of  yooog 
men  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  who  have  saorifioed  unhesitatingly  their 
own  interests  to  that  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  associated.  Unfortunately, 
this  number  has  recently  been  dimini^ed  by  the  necessity  of  retrenching  ths 
expenses  of  the  establishment  within  the  bounds  of  the  strictest  economy.  Hie 
reform  in  this  direction  has  only  operated  upon  the  corps  of  officers.  Some, 
thinking  their  number  too  great,  thought  it  might  be  reduced  without  inconven- 
ience. This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  committee  sent  in  1849,  by 
the  committee  on  labor  of  the  national  assembly,  to  visit  the  school  of  Mettray. 
This  commission  declared  in  its  report,  that  the  school  was  a  great  source  of 
good  J  and  would  save  to  society  a  still  greater  sum  of  evil;  and  ended  by  say- 
ing that  the  government  could  receive  nothing  but  honor  from  taking  the  school 
of  correction  at  Mettray  under  its  protection.  Hon.  M.  Gillon,  representative 
from  the  department  of  the  Mcuse,  spoke  with  r^^ard  to  the  officers,  as  follows : 

**  The  large  expense  at  Mettray  is  owing  to  the  number  of  persons  employed: 
but  this  large  number  is  required  by  the  plan  of  the  school,  which  is,  to  use  moral 
influences,  and  to  use  them  so  well  that  the  children  will  remain  honest  people 
all  their  lives.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  them  to  leave  the  school  with  health 
improved,  mind  educated,  and  knowing  an  occupation  which  puts  them  above 
want :  but  moral  reformation,  the  social  affections,  the  principles  of  honesty  and 
religion,  good  habits  and  qualities  of  heart,  are  a  thousand  times  more  important; 
and  these  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  upon  the  children  without  costly  and  numer- 
ous preparations.  It  would  be  possible,  instead  of  building  a  separate  house  for 
forty  only,  to  lodge  them  in  large  rooms  like  barracks ;  instead  of  placing  a  head 
of  a  family  over  every  forty  children,  an  overseer  might  take  charge  of  eighty  or 
a  hundred ;  but  in  that  case  the  personal  influence  of  the  directors  or  o(  their 
subordinates,  coming  from  a  more  distant  point  and  extending  over  a  greater  sur- 
&oe,  would  be  less  deep  and  thorough,  and  the  eflfects  less  salutary  and  lasting. 
Nature  gives  only  a  few  children  to  one  finther. 

"  That  cheaper  arrangements  might  have  been  nuide,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  that  case  such  complete  and  satisfiictory  results  would 
have  followed.  Certainly  those  which  we  actually  witnessed  at  Mettray  do  nol 
appear  to  have  been  too  dearly  purchased.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  these  observations,  an  imperious  neoeesity  fbroed 
the  directors  to  dismiss  twenty  assistants ;  by  which  a  saving  was  made  of  $3,585. 
After  this  reduction,  the  officers  and  assistants  of  the  school  and  their 
were,  at  our  visit  in  September,  1849,  as  follows. 
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▲.— Oppiosbs. 


Two  directors,  without  salary. 
One  assistant  director,  without  salary. 
One  general  agent  at  Paris,  without  salary. 
One  chaplain.  9360,  and  lodging 
One  principal  secretary,  t400,  lodging,  board, 
and  uniform  at  •12  per  annum. 


One  treasurer,  9400,  and  same. 

One  book-keeper  and   cbashier,  9240,  ind 

same. 
One  head  teacher,  tSOO,  and  same. 
One  head  overseer  of  labor,  #240,  and  same. 


per 

B.— CHIBFa  OF  Familiss. 


One  singing-master,  (employed  also  as  clerk,) 
•100,  and  same. 


Eleren  chiefs  of  families,  •100,  lodging,  board, 

and  uniform  at  •IQ  per  annum. 
One  jailor,  •lUO,  and  same. 

C— Sub-Chibps  of  Familisb. 
Twelve  sub-chiefs  of  families, 40  doUan. 

D. — FORBMXN  OF  Mboranical  Wobxsrops. 


One  master  tailor,  •GO,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing. 

One  master  blackmith,  9200,  and  lodging. 

One  master  wooden-shoe  maker,  $180,  and 
lodging. 

One  master  wheelright,  $180,  and  lodging. 


One  foreman  of  painting,  glazing,  and  lighting, 

•  120,  and  lodging. 
One  master  carpenter,  •140,  and  lodging. 
One  master  rope-maker,  9140,  and  l^ging. 
Two  masons,  paid  by  the  day,  at  (1  S.  76e.) 

35  cents. 


E.— AOBIOULTUBAL  FORBMBN. 

Ten  agricultural  foremen,  $60,  with  board  and  I  Two  gardeners,  paid  by  M.  Courteilles,  but 
lodging.  I        whose  labor  is  given  to  the  school. 

F.— Tbambtbbs. 

One  head  wagoner,  tSO,  with  board  and  lodg*  I  Three  drivers— two  at  $60,  one  at  $60,  with 
ing.  I         board  and  lodging. 

O. — Othbr  Assistants. 


One  watchman,  9120. 

One  domestic,  •CO,  with  board  and  lodging. 

One  messenger,  $60,  with  board  and  longing. 


One  farm  watchman,  $60,  with  board  and 

lodging. 
One  miller,  9200,  in  full. 


All  those  in  lists  B,  G,  D,  £,  F,  and  G,  have  also  a  nnifonn,  except  the  gard- 
eners and  the  miller. 

H. — SirriRS  or  Gharitt. 

Seven  sisters  of  charity,  $30,  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  except  clothes 
Of  the  seven,  one  is  the  superior ;  the  others  respectively  have  charge  of  ex- 
penditure, cooking,  washing,  work-room,  infirmary,  and  pharmacy. 

The  medical  supervision  is  intrusted  to  a  physician  of  Tours,  who  visits  daily 
the  sick  of  the  school. 

The  entire  number  of  officers  and  assistants,  paid  and  unpaid,  is  65,  besidee  7 
sisters  of  charity.  Their  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pupils,  is  one  to  seven. 
The  amount  of  salaries  is  $6,410  \  of  other  allowances,  $4,565,  namely : 

Board  of  maintenance  of  55  assistants,  at  20  cents  a  day, 

average, $4,015 

Uniibrm  of  same,  at  ayerage  of  $10  per  annum, 550 

Total, $4,565 

The  whole  expense  for  personal  services  is  therefore  $10,975 ;  that  is,  for  582 
pupils,  an  expense  of  $21  a  year  each. 

Each  individual  employed  may  have  twelve  days'  vacation  a  year,  whioli  are 
arranged  according  to  his  own  convenience  and  that  of  the  establishment,  but  so 
that  not  more  than  two  arc  absent  at  the  same  time. 

The  preparatory  or  training  school  of  foremen  continues  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  its  creation ;  it  is  an  acta^  seminary  from  which  the  establishment  draws  its 
best  and  most  devoted  officers. 

Admissions  to  the  preparatory  school  are  not  allowed,  except  for  very  particular 
reasons,  before  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  they  are  much  more  frequency  at  sev- 
enteen and  eighteen. 

No  fee  is  demanded  for  the  instruction ;  the  school  provides  for  them,  and  gives 
them  an  education  in  the  knowledge  requisite  for  overseers,  teachers,  and  fieu*mers. 
They  occupy  a  separate  location,  in  the  building  with  the  infirmary.  They  occupy, 
in  case  of  need,  the  places  of  the  heads  and  sub-heads  of  families,  act  as  substi- 
tutes generally,  and  serve  as  clerks.  After  a  certain  period  of  probation,  those 
who  have  not  the  neoessary  qualities  or  oapaoity,  are  sent  home  to  their  familiei. 
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■chool,  U| 
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Of  15T  pupils  admitted  to  the  ppeparstory  k 
are  rtill  at  Alettray,  where  they  fill  the  place*  ...  «. 
teacher,  alore  WBlchman,  oondactor  of  labor,  chiefc  si 
9  have  \<-(i  Mettray,  lo  enter  the  proftwiim  of  teachin 
rerent  occopalioni,  (road»  aad  bridgei,  milroads,  inan 
have  entcrod  the  antiy ;  5  are  ftrmind  overmen ;  31 
cecnpationa ;  51  have  left  Iho  BChool  for  want  of  cspno 

The  achuol  of  foremeD  haa  now  12  pupils,  of  whom 
and  Ihe  othera  to  practice  hortjcultare  or  agricallurc. 


December  31,  1840,.. 


laup  U 


plinu  introduced  dier< 

One  Ihoiuand  one  hondrcd  and  el|;hty-f<inr  childre 
the  achool,  from  Its  cetabliahment  in  Jane,  1S39,  lo 
1846  alone,  there  were  144  sdmiaaiom. 

Of  ihJB  number  were  present,  January  1, 1S50,  546. 
Dumber  of  pupiUi  was  563 — 4he  greatest  since  the  ope 

Of  1040  children  admitted  op  to  Ist  Jbduot)-,  1849, 
bom  of  a  first  'mamego,  61  were  of  parents  married  a 

During  the  eaine  time  there  entered  13  children  oi 


12  yea 


old,  a 


1  805  o' 


rl3. 


Tlic  560  scholars  who  composed  the  school  in  the  e 
as  follows:  336  (arming,  71  gardening,  141  leamin 
lighters  in  infirmary,  &c. 

The  occapationfl  learned  at  Mettray  arc  almost  all  C£ 
the  field.  Such  are  the  trades  of  the  wheelwright,  bla 
masoD,  wooJen-ahou  maker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  rope-ma 
have  not  made  any  additional  clearings;  but  ihey  h 
of  land,  eighteen  inches  deep  They  have  also  made 
of  the  school  and  Ihe  farm.  The  soil  of  the  latter,  altl 
Rculties  on  account  of  the  boulders  scattered  ovi 
fertile.  It  produces  grain  of  all  kiods,  wine,  cide 
madder,  &o. 

The  decree  of  the  Provisory  Government  which  pu 
of  1848,  tu  labor  in  the  prisons  and  benevolent  inslitut 
of  Mcttrny  In  clone  half  their  workshops,  and  to  send 
labor  ;  which  eiplaina  the  Urge  number  of  pupils  emp 

This  change  has  not  taken  plaoe  without  great  embi 
of  daily  occurrence.  All  peculiaritiea  and  characters 
labor.  The  apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  a  wheelwrigl 
just  about  becoming  a  journeyman,  regretfully  reme 
disgualed  with  the  labor  of  the  farm;  and  murmun 
itovernmcnt  which  condema  him  to  involuntary  labor, 
the  preference  or  the  talent  of  the  ohildren  which  mm 


.f  the  a. 


NotwItliHtnoding  tht«e  diffionlties,  the  conduct  of  the 
as  is  shown  by  the  register  of  honor.  The  avBrage  iv 
gister,  during  1849,  haa  been  324;  of  whom  are  regis 

For  the  first  time 56  I  For  the  fourt 

For  the  second  time, 29     For  the  fifth 

For  the  third  lime, 16  |  For  the  aiilb 
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For  the  seyenth  time, 12 

For  the  eighth  time, 10 

For  the  ninth  time, 9 

For  the  tenth  time, 8 


For  the  eleventh  time, 5 

For  the  twelfth  time, 4 

For  the  thirteenth  time, 4 

For  the  fourteenth  time, 5 


And  one,  each  of  the  following  numbered  times — fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seyen- 
teenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first. 

In  1847,  of  509  pupils,  were  registered  226  names;  m  1848,  of  522  pupils, 
were  registered  257  names ;  and  the  same  year  46  names  were  erased.  The 
children  remain  in  the  school,  in  general,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years  ]  and  as  the  register  of  honor  is  written  up  every  three  months,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  number  of  names  entered  more  than  twelve  times,  is  very  small. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  528  pupils  have  been  put  in  situations,  105  of 
whom  were  placed  during  1849.  Of  these  528 — 150  are  in  military  service, 
either  by  conscription  or  voluntary  enlistment — 127  in  the  army,  and  23  in  the 
navy ;  17  are  married,  and  most  of  them  have  children ;  150  have  remained  of 
irreproachable  deportment ;  26  have  conducted  moderately  well ;  6  have  run 
away  from  their  guardians ;  46  have  relapsed.  Of  these  last,  33  are  from  towns, 
and  19  from  Paris — the  remaining  11  from  the  country.  Their  number  may  at 
first  sight  appear  painfally  large,  but  on  considering  the  condition  in  which  these 
children  have  been  placed,  it  seems  surprising  that  it  is  not  greater ;  for,  of  528 
children  leaving  during  ten  years,  43  were  foundlings ;  46  are  of  parents  re- 
married, (step-children ;)  222  have  neither  father  or  mother ;  106  are  illegiti- 
mate ;  18  are  of  parents  living  in  concubinage ;  142  are  of  families  of  bad  repu- 
tation ;  77  are  of  parents  now  in  prison. 

With  such  parentage,  was  there  not  good  reason  to  fear  for  their  future  f 

At  Mettray,  as  at  most  other  schools  of  the  same  class,  it  is  often  noticed  that 
the  children  sent  from  the  towns  show  repugnance  to  agricultural  labor.  Of  200 
pupils  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  9  only  have  finally  settled  in  that  em- 
ployment. These  children  belonged  mostly  to  families  of  mechanics,  who  spoke 
contemptuously,  in  their  letters,  of  rural  occupations.  The  children  bom  in  the 
country  fortunately  have  different  feelings. 

The  annual  reports  furnish  interesting  details  of  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
patronage  extended  to  the  dismissed  pupils,  and  of  the  efilbrtB  made  to  find  them 
situations.  The  success  of  these  operations  in  1848  and  1849,  has  surpassed  the 
expectation  of  the  directors.  The  number  of  pupils  in  situations  increases  yearly, 
and  forms  a  numerous  outside  population,  constituting  really  a  second  school,  out- 
side the  first.  The  correspondence  of  the  officers  with  these  young  people  is 
daily,  and  requires  special  agents  and  continual  care.  There  is,  in  truth,  almost 
no  end  to  the  assistance  given  to  the  pupils  of  Mettray.  The  establishment  sus- 
tains to-day  more  than  509  pupils,  whom  it  has  really  adopted,  and  whom  it 
watches  vigilantly ;  and  this  number  is  increasing  daily.  But  this  occasions  no 
fears  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  because  they  are  convinced  that  for  so  good 
a  work,  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of  sympathy. 

The  pupils  are  permitted,  when  out  of  work,  and  until  there  is  a  good  situation 
found  for  them,  to  re-enter  the  school  and  take  their  place  temporarily  in  the 
fiunily  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  This  receives  them  like  a  brother,  and 
divides  its  food  with  them. 

The  pupils  who  continue  to  conduct  themselves  well  for  two  years  after  leaving 
Mettray,  receive  from  the  directors  a  symbolic  ring  with  the  device,  "  Faithful- 
ness surpasses  all,"  (Loyauie  passe  tout.) 

The  penalty  of  continued  misconduct  is  the  replacement  of  the  pupil  in  the 
central  establishment.  This  was  inflicted  during  1848  hut  three  times — twice  for 
immorality,  and  once  for  assisting  in  an  attempt  to  run  away. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  has  been  very  small.  From  its  foundation  in  1840  to  1849,  during  10 
years,  it  has  lost  only  59  children.  The  number  and  per  centage  of  deaths  during 
that  period  has  been  as  follows : 

ParcflQC 

=   5 
=     i 


Year. 

Number. 

Rtte. 

Per  cent. 

Yew. 

IfoiDbcr 

Rate. 

1840  .... 

2 

1  to    51 

=    2 

1845 

4 

1  to    84 

1841  .... 

7 

1  to   26 

=    4 

1846 

7 

1  to   76 

1842  .... 

1 

1  to    40 

=    2i 

1847  .... 

10 

1  to    60 

1843  .... 

3 

1  to    47 

=    24 

1848 

17 

1  to    51 

1844  .... 

6 

1  to  144 

=    1 

1849 

3 

1  to  134 

HEronv  Bcitoni..  or  colome  agucoi 


<yi[UDin|i1ii<ii.  ■nil-  witli  ty|i1i»iil  fi>v<T,  onf  witli  tnlHi 
Bcruful'iiiH  ciiaMi>ii|>lH>n,  and  iine  with  iln^n^.  la  Jly 
fmtii  puiiiioiuiry  niiiMiinptkin,  une  trnn  y/phiai  le' 
Thin  Mimll  iiHiTbility  in  An  inuru  mirpiwiiie,  hi-RUMe 
gmt  rani-p-H  in  IN-iy  in  Tuun  und  the  vivinily. 

Thi-  uiiiuant  iiT  inurtiility  ilopviuli  cupiviiill}'  uho 
whi-D  thi')-  flrrivi-  ut  lliu  K'hnubi.  AwiTilioe  in  ihc  i 
lilujrrd  >t  Mftimy,  that  placv  ia  pi-riii'tly  livallhrul. 
timu  rwnpiit  all  tiu^  cpHlLinii:  malailiiii  which  buvr  r 
tifntiini  of  ihii  ri'Ki'ti-')'  "htxr*  that  thu  iiiuiiIxt  iiT  vhil 

3'  di'LTi-iHiii  in  |>ri>ii>r1iiHi  tr>  the  im-n-niv  ut  thv 
Hud ;  u-hit'h  |iniviii  that  thuir  cuniitiliiliuiu  arc  ini 
Ovfte  FHtabliHliml. 

Of  1 1K4  i-hiklnii  ailnultixl  at  Mi-tlrny,  np  to  Di 
cnmpli-ti'ly  iuniirnnt ;  STU  had  wnM  DutiuU  of  n-udii 
S4  iHily  ItiKv  h-ivi  ti>  writi-. 

Thi-  papilH  lui>u  14  biiun  uf  k1h)i>I  iiiA^ruciion  a  w 
lipiHBi  iiMirni-tiiin. :!  bnumi  rvadinii,  writiiu;,  anil  : 
muoio,  U  Imum.  Thi'  uhoidaiii  iilm  tiiu-liui  ihv  cat« 
tii-iw  ohiLlri'ii  whi>  Iuto  nut  nwivLil  liu-ir  lint  aa 
nf  thv  wluilf.  Thu  ciiintiilnry  Invtrurtiun  civi'n  to 
that  n«i-iviil  lijr  thi-  iiiiwhatiiiv  in  tiii>  Iiiwiih.  Hi* 
Cunily  niulcr  thu  diivvtiim  and  mipi-rTk>iiiu  nf  thu  ] 
Slid  Bubi'hii-I'-'  )iai'i>  awiiitanbi  uhrn-n  fniiii  aninnK  ihr 
*  ipifial  Kiwin  iwii  hnnn  Vmg  from  thu  hiiiil  utalnii 
the  Jittr,  i-uch  Ruiiily  auii-vtii  ui  uf  ilM  Lent  nuhuLini, 
Ii'uuil  liy  thi-  (KhiT  laniiliiis  write  cnmpoMtiinw.  Thi 
thi!  dciivi'iy  iif  |irinii.  Ity  thin  dimblf  aTrani>onii-nl 
Itiniilit'*.  aiti)  th<-  DKi-ting  uf  tbtju  all,  la  H.'(!iin.-d  all  I 
from  tbe  Htrlfu  of  many  i><>ni|ittiliini. 

Due  iif  ihu  ):^'I1l•r>l  inHpiiion  iif  prlmnry  eohnil 

inairut'tiiia  (,'ln-n  ut  litv  tuni-  uf  bin  visit : 

"  Till!  iinpilti  an-  chililn-n  di-privol,  liir  thu  mot  p 
tray,  uf  all  iniitTU«tii4i,  mural  or  intullittnal.  All  th 
ia  thv  drrt  ruilinit-nta  iif  rt-adinft,  writing,  and  aritlu 
)l|{iun.  In  lulilitiiin  1o  thin,  bitwi-vi-r,  buvi;  bu-n  tail 
lluuar  dmwini;  ami  uni{iiiK  vhnnrh  muaic.  Jd-ma 
iniBti!  ar<<  irtvi'n  tii  thu  bwt  pnpibi,  1^  way  iif  ruward 
I'lHHi  lh<'  wh-<|.'.  I  ani  iif  tho  (-pinion  that  the  n.-h 
tiiitiiiiuny  i>f  yiMir  hiulifi^  ^iial  wlaliiit,  und  that  it  w 
mibaidy  Irmn  Ihu  putJic  AiikIr,  fiir  the  incnanu  of 
thvru  iiir  C-Ti'iiii-n  and  pu)iilii.'' 

lii-Hihfi  ilu<  |>rai-tival  in«tru[4ii«  rf«u1tini;  friin  th 
nsrimtlluri'.  tli.-y  alli-»il,  fflw  a  wii-k,  n  (inuw  i>f  li* 
tnre  and  vi  lerliuiry  prni'lico.  The  direet'in"  rif  Mt'tt 
Onurae  thi-  cinirM'  uf  Mu-ly  iif  IhiT  aitrk'nlturol  ai-hmili 
liah  a  ii|-'<'iui  iiLTu-ultuml  ik-hiad  f<ir  yiiun-i  |i<rni[iDii  nil 
aelkicil  |ir<>|H'T,  wlin  may  wiiJi  In  atiuly  noi-h  a  mnnn 
thi-  unial  »-urM>  »f  enlliTatiuQ  in  tlu-  ni'i<;hbur1iiii>il. 

Tilt-  ilivlHliiii  >if  rhi-  pupila  into  biiiiliiii  i«  a  ehari 
Mi-ttrnv:  emdi  Ihmily  iK-ruiiiiii  a  |i<-|iiiTUt<-  huildin;;,  i 
ruutory.  mill  h-U.-iI.  TIiIh  Iuhmi.-  in  :»  tixt  hmj:  hv  -2 
a  liow.'iiK'nl  uimI  I»'<i  atnriiii.  IV-  mitir  nuiin  iif  iiu 
ahiijii  in  aiiinu  <if  the  luiuwH  it  iailividiit  inbinnnpt 
cninurh  !■>  iH-rniit  a  naiilu  ini-nei-r  in  tin-  iniildli-,  tu  i 
high  vniittKh  b'  pri-ri-nt  the  ehililnn.  when  miati-d,  fnii 
mnninitinii.  Tlu'  air  L'ireuliilo  in  llii<  opi-n  I'pan.-  ahoi 
partinvnU  nl  (he  aiiini'  temperatnri-,  whatever  the  di 
in  eoiili.  The  tirKt  and  aiivind  at-irim  are  eiieh  thrr 
whiob,  by  an  iiigi'iilmia  arrangement,  serves  in  turn  oi 
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room  in  bad  weather,  and  sobool-room.  Two  beams,  fixed  by  a  hinge  at  ona  end 
are  erected  against  the  wall,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  To  arrange  the  refec- 
tory, these  are  lowered  and  rested  on  uprights ;  in  which  position  they  separate 
the  room  into  two  divisions,  leaving  a  passage  in  the  middle  for  the  overseers ; 
boards  are  laid  crosswise  the  room,  npon  the  beams,  resting  upon  them  and  the 
wall,  and  the  refectory  is  ready.  To  prepare  the  dormitory,  instead  of  the  boards 
are  arranged  hammocks,  stowed  along  the  walls,  which  are  taken  down  and  hung 
to  the  beams.  These  hammocks  are  slang  parallel  to  each  other,  but  so  that  of 
every  two  children,  the  head  of  one  is  toward  the  wall,  and  of  the  other  toward  the 
beam.  This  arrangement  hinders  talking,  and  fiicilitates  supervision.  Above  each 
is  a  cupboard  containing  the  effects  of  the  pupil,  which  he  is  required  to  keep  very 
neatly. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  small  alcove  shut  in  from  it  by  blinds,  permitting 
the  occupant  to  look  through  without  being  seen.  Here  the  ^^  chief  of  the  &mily'* 
sleeps.  He  has  the  supervision  of  two  sections  of  20  children  each,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  **  sub-chief  and  two  ^^  elder  brothers,''  chosen  from  among  the  pupils. 

This  arrangement  is  the  same  for  all  the  houses  except  two,  one  of  which  serves 
for  the  lodging  of  the  chaplain,  and  the  other  contains  the  business  offices  of  the 
school.  The  space  of  33  feet,  which  separates  the  houses  from  each  other,  is  oc- 
cupied by  sheds  which  serve  as  depositories  for  farming,  and  for  shelter  from  rain. 
The  house  where  the  youngest  of  the  children  are  lodged  has  been  placed,  by  a 
touching  inspiration,  under  the  protection  of  Mary,  the  patron  of  the  afflicted  and 
of  the  motherless.  The  other  houses  have  carved  upon  their  fronts  the  names  of 
the  individuals  or  towns  whose  liberality  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  Mettray. 

The  ten  houses  are  arranged  upon  two  sides  of  a  spacious  court,  planted  with 
shrubs  and  covered  with  turf.  At  one  end  of  it  is  the  church,  a  simple  and  ma- 
jestic structure,  rustic  yet  elegant ;  at  the  other  is  a  pavilion  which  serves  as  a 
dwelling  house  for  M.  de  Metz,  one  of  the  directora.  In  front  of  this  are  erected 
the  mast  and  span  of  a  ship,  with  their  rigging  and  sails.  This  apparatus,  which 
is  quite  perfect,  is  to  be  used  for  the  exercises  of  the  naval  apprentices.  It  waa 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  minister  of  marine. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  church  are  two  buildings  containing  a  large  school- 
room, a  store-room  of  farming  tools  and  models,  lodgings  for  assistants  ;  behind  it 
is  the  house  of  correction,  surrounded  with  a  walled  court-yard.  This  is  a  small 
prison  consisting  of  cells,  built  so  as  to  form  a  prolongation  to  the  church ;  so  that 
the  children  when  shut  up  may  attend  divine  service,  and  see  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  without  leaving  their  cells,  or  seeing  one  another.  This  is  arranged  simply 
by  drawing  a  screen. 

Around  the  house  of  correction  are  arranged  the  farm-yards  and  buildings,  a 
handsome  range  of  stables  for  cattle,  bams,  a  piggery,  horse-stables,  a  dairy,  ceo. ; 
and  a  little  further  the  cemetery.  The  principal  stable,  which  can  accommodate 
fifty  head  of  cattle,  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  wide  passage,  on  both  sides  of  which 
are  arranged  the  mangers. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  establishment,  but  a  little  on  one  side,  is  a  separate 
building  containing  the  infirmary,  the  laundry,  the  school  of  foremen,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  kitchen,  the  wash-room,  the  bakery,  the  shop, 
&Q. ;  before  it  is  the  gymnasium  and  its  apparatus  ;  behind  it,  the  kitchen-garden. 

All  the  buildings  have  been  erected  after  the  plans  of  the  architect  M.  Blouet, 
who  has  himself  directed  the  operations  in  the  most  honorably  disinterested  man- 
ner. From  the  accounts  which  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  each  house  for  pupils 
cost  $1,520 ;  the  cow-house  $5,089.40,  and  the  chapel  and  prison,  $18,934.20. 
Adding  to  the  price  of  each  house  the  sum  of  $480  for  movables  and  other  ex- 
penses, we  have  a  total  of  $2,000  ;  equal  to  an  annual  expenditure  of  $100  for 
each  family,  and  of  $2.50  per  pupil. 

The  cemetery  which  stands  some  distance  from  the  buildings,  forms  a  parallelo- 
gram, where  the  graves  are  arranged  in  r^^lar  order.  At  the  head  of  each  is 
planted  a  cypress  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  cemetery  is  erected  a  cross.  The  *'  elder 
brothers  have  the  care  of  the  cemetery.  All  the  children  attend  the  funerals  ;  and 
the  directors,  on  these  occasions,  address  them  in  simple  and  touching  words, 
which  make  upon  their  minds  the  impression  which  the  funeral  ceremony  makes 
upon  their  imagination. 

46 
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The  expenses  of  the  aahool  ore  »o  caJovlaled  u  to  f i 
uriea,  bul  wJLh  no  anperSniliea, 

The  bedding  ODD>i*U  oT  ■  limpte  hammock,  ■  nna] 
pair  of  iiheotB,  and  Due  or  two  ooierlid*,  acoording  to 

The  wardtobe  giTen  to  euh  popit  at  hi«  BdmiaHon, 

1  abirt^Sl.ai);  Sbtoiuca,}].^  ;  3  pairpontaloon*. 
1  oap,  SU.40 ;  1  alraw  hat,  t0:2j  ;  1  psJr  >h<n,  ) 
$0.3;);  Shlacking-bnuhea,  tO.lO;  1   hair-briuh,  tU 

1  cuiiib,  SU.O  J  ;  1  black  neckcloth,  $1>.S0  ;  1  red  ^ 
Sl.Sl ;  1  wonlcQ  waiitooat  for  winter,  $1.00  ;  1  pair 
80,40;  total,  $10.20. 

lliu  iihlrts,  aiid  waabed  o1at)ieg  in  genenl,  are  oi 
changi'd  ofieD  enough  to  obe;  Iho  rcqairementa  of  i 
cludu  for  each  ehlld  3  ihirli,  3  handkerchief!,  and  2 

At  leaving,  the  pnpU  bIm  receiTca  a  oomplele  ward 

2  blue  blODBca,  1  waistcoat,  1  cap,  1  pair  suapec 
poeket-hnndkercbieft,  3  pair  under  atockinga,  1 
is  eati  mated  at  $6.00. 

Thi>  labor  and  age  of  the  children  require  ■nbataati 
Dialled  aa  tbilowa : 

Two  daf  a  per  week. 

Bnad,  Mjlb.  nSDp..}  Mrtinf 

Diniwr;  meat.  fi>ur-t«ntb>  of  a  poDod.  kfDBDW,  bnw 
fioppaf ;  pDtaigat  ud butter ;  takt  uid  aonai,  -...., 

File  daya  per  treek. 

BrMd.aWlb , 

Uinnx;  CaiHorotbat  Ictuim.  Inittat.  Hit, «»«. 

£!ir:.lT:~r^:-.::::::::::::;:::::::::::, 


Tho  wcckljr  board  of  each  pupil  at  Mettray  oott,  Scf 
reform  Mhool  of  Ruysselede,  at  the  aame  time,  it  wai 
The  daily  airaDgemonl  of  time  variea  vrith  (he  aioai 
At  entering  ihe  school,  ihe  pupil  ia  interrogated  as 
his  family,  the  (aull  which  bronghl  him  before  the  oo 
tails  of  Lin  short  and  often  sod  history.  This  informi 
where  also  is  written  aflerwards  whatever  ooncemseac 
his  ciiiduet  and  situation  after  his  departure.  An 
account  ia  very  iatcrcstiog  ;  it  shows  the  good  eScct  ( 
oiplinc  of  the  establishment.  Vi'e  made  minute  inveal 
these  nii>d<.'st  annals,  tor  the  parpose  of  preparing  a  sit 
iiitr»duced  into  the  reform  Bchoo]  at  Ruyaselede. 

After  having  been  eiamined,  the  pupil  ia  placed  il 
cllher  on  the  (arm  or  in  a  workshop,  in  a  manner  suit 
and  as  nitich  as  posatblo,  to  his  individoal  fitnen.  It 
to  teaeh  or  continue  the  child  in  the  occupation  of  bis 
one,  fi>r  the  pupil,  at  Ihe  expiration  of  his  term,  ahc 
parents,  and  ri^ndcr  tliem  his  services.  Thia  very  pra 
respectful  olteiition. 

The  eliiwifiofltion  by  families  establishes  among  the 
sort  of  eoiiiniunily  of  interest  and  bond  of  brotherhood 
ta  eaeli,  nnd  each  to  ntl.  iDterest  and  emulation  arc  e: 
as  much  skill  aa  jwiipriely.  Port  of  (he  work  ia  given 
respect  of  Ihe  pupils  urges  them  to  show  themselTea  n 
dence.  Tlicy  ore  taught  to  consider  it  honorable  to 
and  cippcially  to  Ihcir  mnstera  ;  and  aconrdingly  noni 
servioes  ;  for  oookinjt,  bokin);,  in  the  kitchen-garden 
t)pon  the  foremen's  table,  except  those  whose  conduel 
W  time  ore  held  (jeneral  meetings  of  the  pnpils  in  th 
decide  on  each  olliera  merjti,  and  Ihe  highest  re««Te 
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which  b  placed  in  the  envings-bank.  No  regular  wages  are  ever  given  for  labor. 
Neither  the  payments  nor  prizes,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  given,  except'  to 
popils  whose  names  are  upon  the  register  of  honor.  The  distribution  is  made  once 
a  week  for  the  school,  and  once  a  month  for  the  workshops ;  the  amount  may 
average  $5.00  per  pupil.  The  elder  brothers  have  a  special  payment  of  $0.20  a 
month,  besides  a  ration  extra  on  Sunday,  and  for  them,  likewise  the  payments 
made  for  labor  and  good  conduct  are  doubled. 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  by  families,  as  above  remarked,  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  and  the  pivot  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The  iiamilies  are  formed 
by  means  of  a  nucleus,  around  which  are  arranged  and  aggregated  the  new  pupils. 
This  plan  allows  of  the  preservation  of  the  fiEuiiily  feeling,  and  of  its  peculiarities  and 
associations.  The  regulations  inserted  after  this  notice  give  complete  information 
as  to  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  families,  and  the  privileges  and  duties 
of  the  chieft),  sub-chiefis,  and  elder  brothers. 

The  elder  brothers,  chosen  by  the  pupils  within  each  family,  can  not  inflict  pun- 
ishments ;  they  only  note  marks  for  ill  conduct.  These  bad  marks  are  read  by  a 
director,  on  Sunday,  in  the  general  meeting  of  all  the  officers  and  pupils.  In  this 
same  meeting,  the  director  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  situation  of  each  &mily, 
distributes  penalties  and  rewards,  gives  news  from  pupils  gone  and  in  places, 
reads  extracts  from  their  corre^K>ndence,  end  communicates  aU  matters  of  interest 
to  the  school. 

Each  chief  of  a  family  makes  a  special  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupils ; 
this  is  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  families  and  officers,  which  takes  place 
every  Saturday  aflemoon.  At  this  meeting,  over  which  a  director  presides,  is 
arranged  the  outline  of  the  report  for  the  general  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  list  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  &c. 

The  punishments  are  as  follows : 

1.  Public  admonition;  2.  standing  still— deprival  of  play;  3.  dry  bread  for 
one  or  two  meals ;  4.  being  shut  in  a  cell  on  Sunday ;  5.  imprisonment  in 
lighted  cell ;  6.  ditto,  in  dark  cell,  (the  duration  of  this  imprisonment  is  never 
told,  but  it  is  not  generally  more  than  two  or  three  days.  The  imprisoned  pupils 
perform  two  hours'  exercise  a  day,  at  an  ordinary  step,  and  at  the  gynmastic  step, 
in  the  yard  around  the  house  of  correction.  During  these  exercises,  the  more 
culpable  wear  handcufiGs ;)  7.  dungeon  fbr  not  more  than  three  days ;  8.  erasure 
from  register  of  honor ;  9.  replacement  in  the  central  establishment 

Some  offenses  are  adjudicated  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  are  appointed  a 
jury  for  that  purpose ;  the  directors  reserving  only  the  power  of  moderating  the 
verdict.  When  a  gross  offense  is  committed,  the  foreman  sends  the  offender  to 
the  ^^  hall  of  reflection,"  an  isolated  apartment,  where  he  remains  some  time 
before  being  visited  by  a  director.  During  this  interval,  the  child  recovers  from 
his  anger,  the  director  then  hears  his  story,  and  punishment,  if  necessary,  is  never 
inflicted  on  him  while  irritated. 

Rewards  are  individual  and  collective.  The  latter  are  bestowed  upon  &milies, 
and  consist  of  public  eulogies,  and  of  presents  and  tokens  of  remembrance,  which 
are  preserved  with  care.  The  others  consist  of  eulogies,  public  likewise,  gifts  of 
articles  of  daily  usefulness,  rewards  for  labor  and  for  application  while  in  school,  and 
favors  of  different  kinds.  But  the  principal  encouragement,  and  that  most  valued, 
is  registration  in  the  register  of  honor,  which  is  granted  only  to  pupils  who  have 
been  three  months  without  punishment,  and  who  have,  besides,  distinguished 
themselves  for  good  conduct. 

All  these  ingenious  details,  showing  the  high  order  of  intelligence  which  pro 
sides  at  Mcttray,  and  also  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  character  of  children^ 
have  been  more  or  less  imitated  in  most  of  the  other  reform  schools,  and  espe- 
dally  at  that  of  Petit-Bourg,  where  we  find  the  elder  brothers  under  the  name 
of  monitors,  the  jury  of  pupils,  the  weekly  meeting  of  officers,  the  register  of 
honor,  &c. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  industrial  organization  at  Mettray  received  a  rude  blow 
by  the  decree  of  the  provisional  government  (in  1849)  above-mentioned.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  however,  the  workshops  were  beginning  to  be  re-established. 
Of  the  1 1  families  in  the  school,  7  were  more  especially  occupied  in  agriculture  j 
^e  4  others,  although  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  agriculturists  and  horticnl- 
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tnrMi,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  workihopa,  iX  w' 
inff,  locluniithiag,  osrpenlr;,  iboemakiog,  taUonns,  ro] 

To  have  the  rishC  of  ohaDgiag  to  uiother  vorkihop, 
the  Gnt  three  of  hi<  tamil;,  uid  be  regiitered  in  the  te 

The  Khool  anltiTalod  at  fint,  only  30  Kit* ;  it  hat 
menta  to  more  Iban  500  acres.     Of  thiR  extent  it  owi 


mIIii^  wan 


I  Wood,... 


There  are,  moreorer,  ISj  sens,  oocnpied  by  pU) 
tmderwood,  and  pavtnre,  making  a  total  of  505  ■ores, 

Numerous  spring!  rise  front  the  alopea.  A  muU 
whole  length  of  the  brni,  from  aorthsaat  to  soath.  T 
«n  extent  of  37^  aens.  The  river  oan  Dot  be  laed  fc 
by  a  number  rf  mills,  very  near  wioh  other.  The  ao 
eBlabliibment ;  but  it  owns  a  grist-mill  with  three  rui 
be  added  a  cleaning  maohice,  or  a  machine  for  cuttiog 
mgapparatui  ia  anfficutmL 

Three  &miliea  of  pupils  live  on  three  brnii  work 
which  occurred  upon  the  firm  of  Gaudiirea,  but  whi< 
uooed  this  arrangetneDt.  It  was  supposed  that  me  w 
during  the  night.  Providence,  at  it  always  does,  bron 
Diary  achools  have  thus  been  finndod,  which  may  aei 
ments  emallor  than  Meltrsy.  We  know  that  tlua  r 
long  eiisted  in  Switzerlaod  and  Germauy,  where  it  ha 
It  has  been  advocated  in  France  by  the  Hon.  M.  de  I 
in  praotloe  on  his  form  of  Allonrills,  near  *■"■"" 
also  devoted  himself  enlhnsiaHtloally  to  its  introdaotioi 
OMsfully  estabUshed  an  experimental  aohool  at  Saint  D. 

Beeidfs  the  ohief  and  sub-chief  of  the  femily  ooonp; 
eaoh  farm  at  Mettray  a  fanning  overseer  and  a  female 
oocoples  from  T5  to  100  acrea.  The  buildings  are  i 
besides  the  bam  and  stable,  the  DeotHaatr  room  for  the 
of  the  family.  There  is  a  oammon  kitahen,  and  a  >e] 
He  apartment  of  the  pupils  is  arranged  ao  as  to  aarra 
reftctory, Bchool-room,  and  covered  play-ground.  Itii 
long,  and  from  33  to  36  foet  wide.  For  securing  a  he 
TentiUtorB,  in  the  ceiling.  The  furniture  oanaials  cf  . 
three  pair  of  tables,  twelve  benches,  shelves  along  the 
two  cupbuards,  the  lab-cliiers  bed,  and  the  cooking  ap 
An  inventory  is  givco  in  appendix  F.  Tie  oort  of  fa. 
and  putting  it  in  working  order,  may  be  estimated 
$330  to  iSiO.  The  schuul  (hmisbes  proviuona  for,  a 
tion  of  the  three  (arms,  although  eaob  of  them  has  its 
the  ehief  of  the  bmily. 

In  othor  respects,  the  regnlatioos  and  discipline  of  t 
the  farms,  are  quite  the  same  as  Ihoae  of  the  famili 
Bstablishment.  In  case  of  sicknesa,  the  popila  are  aani 
sod  treated  there.  Every  Sunday  the  detached  fainili 
tral  school,  and  join  in  [ha  eiereisea,  meetings,  and  ■ 
"ITiQE  is  maintained  the  common  bond  among  them. 

Agricnllnral  labor  is  the  principal  occupation  at  Met 
WDTkshopa  can  be  oonsidered  only  as  dependencies  npoi 
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ni^nt.  This  state  of  thin^  demands  the  greatest  oare  in  cultivation,  which  unfor- 
tonately  is  by  no  means  m  a  satisfactory  condition.  Being  pressed  by  circum- 
■tances,  and  by  the  necessity  of  extending  the  area  of  cultivation  in  proportion  to 
the  growing  number  of  inmates,  the  directors  at  Mettray  have  had  to  struggle 
with  great  local  difficulties.  Much  of  the  land  hired  requires  labor,  long,  costly, 
and  difficult  for  children  to  perform.  Many  large  stones  must  be  moved  before 
the  plow  or  spade  can  be  used.  This  slow  operation  is  hardly  performed  before 
the  leases  expire.  The  school,  therefore,  probably  does  not  recover  its  advances, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  not  the  school  itself,  receive  the  advantage 
of  its  severe  labors.  Add  to  this  the  frequent  change  of  the  forming  overseers, 
each  using  a  dijSerent  system  and  different  processes,  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  un&vorable  pecuniary  result  of  the  agricultural  operations  of  Mettray.  In 
1848,  this  branch  of  the  establishment  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  which  has 
probably  now  been  paid ;  but  the  necessity  is  demonstrated  of  a  radical  and  intel- 
ligent reform  in  this  department.  The  directors  are  seriously  occupied  about  this 
matter ;  if  we  might  offer  them  our  advice,  it  would  be.  to  inquire  in  the  first 
place  if  it  would  not  be  best  to  limit  cultivation  to  the  lana  already  cleared  and  in 
good  condition,  and  to  turn  the  rest,  if  possible,  into  meadows.  By  concentrating 
upon  the  former  the  labor  and  the  manure  which  have  proved  insufficient  for  too 
extended  an  area,  there  would  no  doubt  be  obtained  crops  better,  and  relatively 
more  abundant  The  kitchen-garden  in  particular  should  be  so  enlarged  as  not 
only  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  establishment,  but  to  yield  a  surplus,  which 
would  probably  find  a  market  in  the  neighborhood  and  at  Tours. 

The  school  at  Mettray  has  ever  since  its  its  origin  enjoyed  lively  sympathies, 
conmianded  not  only  by  its  object  and  its  usefulness,  but  also  by  the  personal 
character  of  its  founders.  Greneral  and  municipal  councils,  courts  of  appeal,  civil 
and  commercial  tribunals,  royal  and  private  families,  all  have  hastened  to  its  aid. 
Juries  have  made  collections  for  it.  M.  Leon  d'Ourchcs  has  given  to  Mettray 
$32,000.  Others,  instead  of  giving  money,  have  generously  provided  the  school 
with  farming  tools,  clothes,  books  for  the  library,  pictures,  vases,  and  ornaments 
for  the  cliurch.  These  unostentatious  offerings  have  been  considerable.  The 
government  has  not  confined  itself  to  paying  all  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
children  confined  there,  but  has  also  assisted  the  establishment  with  considerable 
annual  appropriations. 

The  ordinary  expenses  from  1839  to  1848,  were  . .  $117,519.74 

Extraordinary  do., 96,297.38 

Total  expenses, 


$213,817.12 


ReoeiptB  from  without, $187,365.98 

"       at  home, 12,071.27 


$199,437.25 
$14,379.87 


Total  receipts,  

Balance  of  expenses  over  receipts, .... 

The  annual  expense  for  maintenance  of  pupils,  assistance  of  dismissed  pupils, 
■dhool  of  foremen,  and  advancement  of  capital,  (amortissement  du  capital,)  divided 
by  the  number  of  pupils  at  Mettray,  gives  the  following  results : 


T«tf. 

1840,. 
1841,. 
1842,. 
1843,. 
1844,. 


Ezpcow 
Popuktioo.       per  hwd  p«r  day. 

,.     57. fO,4«.l 

,.  113, 21.4 

,.  leO .20.9 

,.  188, J283 

,.  288, MJi 


Tmt. 

184S,. 
1846,. 
1847,. 
1848,. 
1849,. 


EXMBM 

PopuladflB.        per  besa  per  day. 

...  345. tOJW.0 

...  400. 27.9 

...  450, .26.1 

...  509, .90.1 

...  538, 19. 


It  appears  that  the  expense  has  regularly  decreased,  aooording  to  the  increase 
of  the  population.  This  diminution  has  continued  through  1848  and  1849,  in 
spite  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  workshops  and  of  the  consequent  decrease  of 
profits  on  labor.  This  result  is  due  to  the  economy  introduced  by  the  directors 
into  different  branches  of  the  service.  By  persevering  in  this  course,  reorganis- 
ing its  mechanical  labor,  and  adopting  a  system  of  agriculture  which  shall  put  an 
end  to  defioitB  and  bring  in  a  profit,  the  school  of  Mettray  will  undoubtedly  sac- 
oeed.  in  a  short  time,  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  it  has  hitherto  enooim- 
terea,  and  in  settling  its  organization  upon  a  firm  financial  basis.  Tliis  is  the 
more  necessary,  since  the  government,  after  1849,  pays  only  14  cents  a  day, 
O 
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APPENDIX. 

«■ 

Hml 

5.     RiM,  vnngB  bnb,  ukI  clothM,  &c 

5.     Ria«.mi 

^,  Dnuing.  wuhing,  &c.;  pnjei. 

&1.  Dieik* 

e-     General  cIbuide  up. 

7.     Brsiikful,  uhI  plsy  houn. 

^.  Diatribai 

71.  Breakfai 

St.  Di^ribui 

8.     Hbh. 

sl.  Gcnpial  iDHting  fordiicipliDc. 

Kl  E«lof 
a.     School  I 

m.  MiHUrj  aiereiH'  MtRiMwUbfinl 

3t.  Dmribu 

61  laiLnutu 

1.    DCwdpliy. 

a.     Veipen  uh)  benedjcuon. 

71.  End  of  < 

B.     Suppar. 

S.     Moiiireuoo,  b;  director,  or  KbwI. 

^■te; 

0.     Balhi.  or  pl.j. 

10.     Curfew. 

7,     Supper. 

■q.  Prayer,  Miiging,  and  ««ng»  property. 
JO.'  Curfew"' 

N<>t..-Elder  krMhen  an  cbo«n  Ih.  flrat  SoHlaT  o{  each 

Winltr 

Aw». 

e.     RIh,  make  bed  :  order,  effecla. 

6.        Riu, 

e|.  Dic».  wuh,  &c.i  pnrer. 
61.  Goneral  clenniDg  orhouM,  Icc. 

61       DraH 

61.      Di.tH 
tI.      Breali 
Sj:      Diatri 

71.  B[c«krut,  and  ptiy. 

Bi.  General  meeliog  for  diacipline,  te. 

1E-4S.   Endc 

lOj.   PUy, 

Hi.  Eierciieai  Dililaij,  and  «ilh  6ra- 

I.       Dinn< 

2.        Diittti 

6.         Scbo< 

1.     Dinnf^tid  p[>r. 

7.         Supp 

S.     Venpen.  and  tienedielioo. 
3.     Grinnaatiea. 

V:  ?a; 

10.        Curfe 

6.     Reading  dan- 

7.     Supper" 

•tnoon. 

71.  Prayer,  iioging ;  orcenog,  affecM. 

10.     Curfe--. 

!•  DrM  BoDdar  sT  aa 


1.  The  inGmiaiT  i>  dirreied  br  a  tiMer  af  charily :  it  ii 
ailence  mual  alHiyi  he  observed  ibere;  order  and  propn 
children  making  trouble  nil]  be  marked  the  fiiat  lime,  ani 
Ihey  renew  ilieir  disorderly  conduct,  they  will  he  reaio™. 

3.  The  police  regulation  of  the  infirmary  belong*  to  l) 
charity,  and  to  Ihe  lister  having  chiirga  there.  Tha  pupik 
<nce  and  reaped  ;  fiilnre  lo  do  which  nould  be  ungratehi 

3.  E>ch  bed  it  numbered. 

4.  Ench  pupil  entering  the  infirmary  will  b«  taken  Ihilh 
who  will  deliver  him  directly  into  ths  haoda  of  th<  I 
irill  f  nier  in  >  register  opened  for  the  purpoae,  ihe  pupil'a 
the  number  or  the  bed  beoccupiei,  and  Ihe  date  olhia  eni 

5.  Ai  ths  first  viiit  of  the  phyaician  aball  be  entered 
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7.  A  journal  shall  also  be  kept  by  the  sister,  of  the  conduct  of  the  children  in  the 
infirmary,  in  which  she  shall  enter  the  punishments  inflicted  by  her,  and  the  offenses 
requiring  severer  penalties.  The  foreman  on  ^ard  shall  come  for  this  journal  every 
Saturday,  and  carry  it  to  the  council,  where  it  shall  be  read,  and  shall  carry  it  back 
every  Sunday  rooming. 

8.  In  the  absence  of  the  sister,  the  pupils  shall  obey  the  pupil  in  charge,  who  shall 
make  note  of  all  offenses,  and  report  tnem  to  the  sister. 

9.  Each  pupil  shall  come  to  the  infirmary  dressed  in  a  cap,  neckcloth,  blouse,  panta- 
loons, and  shoes,  and  shall  have  his  comb  and  hair-brush.  The  sister  shall  give  the 
chief  of  the  family  a  receipt  for  the  linen  and  other  effects  brought  by  the  pupil.  If 
any  pupil  shall  come  without  the  above  articles,  the  pupil  in  charge  of  the  infirmary 
shall  get  them  from  the  chief  of  the  family  alone. 

10.  Every  pupil  discharged  from  the  infirmary  shall  be  delivered  to  the  foreman  on 
guard,  to  whom  the  sister  shall  send  word  by  the  pupil  in  charge,  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  in  the  evening,  on  Monday  and  Friday,  when  he  goes  to  supper.  The  foreman 
on  guard,  at  his  return  to  duty,  shall  send  the  pupil  to  the  chief  of  his  family.  To 
facilitate  this  service,  the  sister  shall  give  th6  list  of  pupils  leaving,  daily,  to  the  over- 
seer of  labor,  who  shall  insert  it  in  his  report. 

11.  The  coming  of  the  physician  shall  be  announced  by  a  sigbal.  The  pupil  in 
charge  of  the  infirmary  shall  touch  the  bell,  upon  which  the  foreman  on  euard  shall 
cause  the  trumpet  to  sound.  This  visit  takes  place  twice  a  week,  on  Monday  and 
Friday. 

12.  The  chief  of  the  house  of  correction  shall  report  to  the  physician,  at  each  visit, 
the  sanitary  condition  thereof. 

13.  No  pupil  shall  be  taken  to  see  the  doctor  without  the  written  certificate  of  the 
chief  of  his  family.  The  night  guard  is  especially  charged  to  take  them  to  the  doctor, 
upon  proof  that  they  have  such  certificate. 

1 4.  There  shall  take  place  a  dressing  (pansement)  every  day  at  half-past  eleven,  for 
sick  pupils.  The  foreman  on  guard  shall  conduct  them  to  it  regularly,  with  an  elder 
brother,  so  that  the  pupils  shall  be  at  the  infirmary  at  half-past  eleven. 

15.  Any  pupil  falling  sick  during  working  hours,  shall  be  put  forthwith  under  charge 
of  the  chief  of^his  family,  who  alone  shall  have  authority  to  conduct  him  to  the  infirmary. 
In  his  absence,  the  sub-chief  shall  perform  this  duty  in  his  place. 

16.  The  treatment  ordered  for  pupils  sick  at  the  family,  shall  be  explained  by  a  note 
which  the  sister  shall  send  to  the  chief  of  the  family,  who  shall  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  directions. 

17.  Whenever  the  directors  shall  enter  the  infirmary,  all  pupils  not  confined  to  their 
beds  shall  place  themselves  at  the  foot  of  their  beds,  and  remain  there  until  the  gen- 
tlemen go  out. 

C— Rboulations  roR  Cmtr  or  Family. 

1.  The  school  is  divided  into  families  of  40  children.  Each  of  them  is  directed  by  a 
chief,  who  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  head  secretary. 

2.  The  insignia  of  the  chief  of  a  family  are  two  ornaments  worked  upon  the  sleeves, 
and  black  velvet  on  the  cap.  He  has  authority  over  all  officers  of  a  grade  lower  than 
his  own. 

3.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  under  his  orders  a  sub-chief  and  two  elder  brothers, 
who  assist  him  in  the  supervision  of  the  family.  He  reads,  every  month,  to  his  sub- 
chief  and  elder  brothers  tneir  duties. 

4.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  charge  of  the  education  of  its  children.  He  oversees 
their  primary  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  He  has  charge  of  their 
dress  and  support,  attends  to  their  wants,  corrects  their  faults ;  in  a  word,  he  u  the 
father  of  the  family,  and  is  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  of  the  station  to  the  children,  as  if  he 
were  so  in  every  respect. 

5.  The  chief  of  the  family  keeps  the  journal  and  all  papers  belonging  to  the  family. 
He  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  those  who  can  not  write,  but  he  is  forbidden  to 
mail  them  until  they  have  been  left  unsealed  at  the  business  office  of  the  administration. 

6.  He  is  responsible  for  all  the  property  and  keeping  of  his  house,  linen,  furniture, 
bedding,  clothing,  lighting,  in  short  every  thing  upon  the  inventory  of  the  family. 

7.  The  chief  of  a  family  should  understand  the  platoon  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  his  family  the  better  during  general  meetings.  He  presides  over  all  the 
sports  and  movements  of  the  family,  watches  over  its  order,  and  its  work,  the  good 
condition  and  neatness  of  his  house,  and  all  his  children.  He  makes  an  inspection  of 
property  daily,  and  one  of  clothing  weekly. 

8.  He  lives  all  the  time  with  his  family.  He  rises  first,  and  goes  to  bed  last.  He 
keeps  at  hand  the  keys  of  his  doors  and  cupboards,  shuts  the  house  at  night  after  curfew, 
during  religious  services,  Sundays  and  feast-days. 

9.  The  chief  of  a  family  inflicts  punishment  upon  his  children,  conducts  to  the  parlor 
those  who  have  committed  a  ^ve  offense,  ana  to  the  infirmary  those  who  are  sick. 
He  sends  to  the  night-guard,  with  a  written  certificate,  all  children  of  his  family  whom 
the  doctor  should  see,  and  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  so  seen  without  such  certifioate. 
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17.  The  sub-chief  will  not  join  in  any  of  the  plays  of  the  pupils.  He  is  forbidden 
to  read  or  write,  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  with  his  colleagues,  or  any  one  else. 

NoTS.— llie  best  chief  is  not  he  who  speaks  loudert  and  punishes  oftenest,  but  he  who  glTsa 
just  commands,  whose  words  are  concise,  persuasive,  and  such  as  to  command  respect,  and 
who  punishes  seldom. 

The  intelligent  chief  should  study  the  character  of  his  children,  so  as  to  be  able  to  adapt 
his  words  and  manner  to  the  age  and  peculiarity  of  each. 

E. — Rboulatioms  for  the  Eldbr  Brothers. 

1.  The  elder  brother  is  choeen  by  the  pupils,  by  secret  ballot.  He  roust  be  chosen 
from  among  the  names  on  the  register  of  honor.  If  the  director  approves  the  choice 
which  has  been  made,  he  announces  the  appointment  for  one  month,  gives  him  an 
embrace,  and  attaches  to  his  sleeve  the  lace  which  is  the  ensign  of  his  office.  The 
elder  brother  will  merit  the  title  and  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  him,  by  exemplary 
conduct. 

2.  The  elder  brother  may  be  re-elected. 

3.  There  are  to  be  two  elder  brothers  in  each  family. 

4.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  elder  brother  will  rise,  will  order  the  rest  to 
rise,  will  dress  himself  promptly,  assist  the  young  children,  and  help  the  chief  and 
■ub-chief  in  the  supervision  of  the  dormitory,  and  of  washing  and  dressing. 

5.  In  the  faroilv  and  workshop,  in  all  the  exercises  within  the  house,  and  wherever 
he  may  be,  the  elder  brother  will  assist  his  chiefs  in  supervision,  will  see  that  all  move- 
ments from  place  to  place,  within  the  house,  are  maae  with  propriety,  silence,  order, 
and  regularity.  He  will  reprimand  pupils  committing  the  slightest  error,  and  will  mark 
in  a  book  used  for  that  purpose,  those  who  do  not  obey  his  first  admonition. 

6.  When  the  family  is  together,  the  first  elder  brother  carries  the  colors,  and  stands 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  first  rank  ;  the  second  behind  him,  in  the  rear  rank.  They  will 
dress  the  ranks  of  the  pupils,  and  should  learn  to  direct  the  manoeuvres  of  the  platoon 
exercise. 

7.  The  elder  brother  will  assist  the  chief  and  sub-chief  in  supervision  of  sports.  It 
is  there  that  he  is  to  occupy  himself  earnestly  in  preventing  disputes,  imprudence,  and 
impropriety,  in  reproving  gross  expressions,  and  forbidding  dangerous  games. 

8.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  elder  brother,  through  the  pupO  in  charge,  to  maintain 
the  dormitories,  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  sheds,  in  constant  neatness. 

9.  The  elder  brother,  under  direction  of  the  chief  and  sub-chief,  will  announce  bed 
time,  and  will  see  that  the  proper  movements  are  orderly  made. 

10.  The  elder  brother,  who  shall  see  any  grave  violation  of  rules,  shall  immediately 
report  it  to  the  chief  of  his  family,  or  the  foreman  of  his  workshop. 

11.  An  elder  brother  is  designated  every  day  in  turn,  to  assist  at  the  dressing  (at  the 
infirmary.) 

12.  The  elder  brother  is  exempt  from  all  extraordinary  services. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  extended  account  of  the  Mettray  insti- 
tution, than  by  quoting  the  published  opinions  of  an  English  and  Amer- 
ican observer. 

M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  recorder  of  Birmingham,  thus  speaks  of  a  visit  te 
Mettray  in  1848 :  "  In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  in  France.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  fullest  confidence  by  M.  Demetz,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  institution — a  judge  who  descended  from  the  bench  because  he 
could  not  endure  the  pain  of  consigning  children  to  a  prison  when  he 
knew  their  future  would  be  made  worse  than  their  past,  I  examined, 
or  rather  cross-examined,  each  department  of  the  institution,  with  all 
that  unaraiable  incredulity  which  thirty  yeeu's'  practice  at  the  bar  may 
be  supposed  to  have  generated;  I  began  with  a  sort  of  prejudice — a 
determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  step  by  step,  until, 
as  proofs  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  my  position 
was  untenable.  I  found  that  at  Mettray,  where  they  possess  and  exer- 
cise the  power  of  compulsory  retention,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy 
is  sent  back  to  the  prison  from  which  he  had  been  withdrawn — the 
amount  of  reformation  reached  to  what  I  at  first  thought  the  incredible 
proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  85  per  cent" 
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Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  European  Agricalture,  after  giving  a  brief  de- 
■criptiou  of  Mettray,  as  an  agricultural  institution,  remarks:  "When 
one  looks  at  the  innumerable  herds  of  children,  turned,  as  it  were,  adrift 
in  a  great  city,  not  merely  tempted,  but  actually  instructed,  stimulated, 
and  encouraged  in  crime,  and  observes  them  gradually  gathering  in  and 
borne  onwards  on  the  swifl  current  with  increasing  rapidity  to  the  pre- 
cipice of  destruction,  until  escape  becomes  almost  impossible,  how  can 
we  enough  admire  the  combined  courage,  generosity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  plunges  in  that  it  may  rescue  some  of  these  wretched  vic- 
tims from  that  frightful  fate  which  seems  all  but  inevitable  ?  1  do  not 
know  a  more  beautiful,  and  scarcely  a  more  touching,  passage  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  that  which  represents  the  angels  in  Heaven  as 
rejoicing  over  a  repenting  and  rescued  sinner.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ministry 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  holiest  spirits,  to  which  the  Suprenae  Source 
of  all  goodness  and  benevolence  has  imparted  any  portion  of  his  Divine 
nature. 

"If  we  look  at  this  institution  even  in  a  more  humble  and  practical 
view,  as  aiibrding  a  good  education  in  the  mechanical  and  agricultural 
arts,  its  great  utility  can  not  be  doubted :  and  much  good  seed  will  be 
sown  here,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  sure  to  return  excellent 
and  enduring  fruits. 

"I  should  have  said  before,  that  there  is  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion a  hospital  which  was  a  model  of  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and 
careful  attendance ;  all  the  services  of  which  were  rendered  by  thoM 
indefatigable  doers  of  good,  the  Sisters  of  Chari^." 
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VISIT  or  LOSD  LEIGH  TO  THE  BETORUATORY  ESTABUSHMEKT  AT  METTIUY.   ^ 

The  following  notice  of  the  establishment  at  Mettray  is  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Leigh,  who  has  employed  a  short  visit  in  France  in  the  useful  object 
of  gathering  personal  experience  and  information  of  the  various  institu- 
tions of  this  class  in  the  country  of  our  neighbors  and  allies.  They  were 
addressed  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  committee  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  such  an  institution  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  noble 
writer  has  from  the  first  taken  an  active  part  The  letter,  intended  only 
for  the  use  of  those  acting  in  his  own  country,  may  be  equally  useful  to 
others. 

"  According  to  your  request,  I  propose  to  send  you  a  short  acooont  of  one  or 
two  of  the  reformatory  institutions  which  I  have  seen  in  France,  but  I  shall  con- 
fine my  observations  chiefly  to  Mettray.  The  conduct  of  the  Colonic  Agricole  of 
Mettray  has  the  advantage  of  resting  entirely  with  our  admirable  friend  M.  De- 
metz,  who  first  sot  the  institution  on  foot  about  17  years  ago,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  the  Vicomte  de  Bretignieres  de  Courteilles.  It  has  been  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  by  his  own  and  his  friend's  benevolence,  and  by  assistance  from 
government  at  the  rate  of  70c.,  or  7d.,  per  head  a  day,  with  a  gift  of  35/.  on  the 
admission  of  the  child  into  the  colony,  and  35/.  at  the  close  of  two  years  more, 
with  an  annual  subscription  of  50,000/  or  (2,000/.  English  money,)  lately  dimin- 
ished to  25,000/  or  1,000/.  The  present  number  of  children  is  681,  and  of 
employea  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  56.  The  buildings  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a  flat  open  plain,  remote  from  any  town  or  largo  village,  without  wall 
or  enclosure  of  any  sort,  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  confinement.  The  church 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  buildings  at  the  further  end.  It  is  open  at  all  times, 
but  service  is  only  performed  in  it  on  Sundays.  M.  Demetz  observed  on  this 
point  that  he  objected  to  daily  service,  on  the  ground  that  workmen  in  every  day 
life  would  be  unable  to  attend  it,  and  that  to  drop  a  duty  which  had  been  incul- 
cated as  one  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  colon^  when  first  ho 
found  himself  unable  to  attend  daily  service,  would  feel  that  he  was  neglecting  a 
duty,  and  when  at  war  with  his  own  conscience  would  soon  give  up  going  to 
church  at  all.  In  speaking  also  of  La  Grande  Trappe,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
monks,  M.  Demetz  said  that,  although  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  feared  upon  this 
principle  that  it  was  probable,  that  when  onoe  the  young  detenu  restored  to  the 
world  found  out  how  dissimilar  real  life  was  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen  of  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  religious  practice  to  which  he  would  have 
been  most  likely  trained  in  La  Grande  Trappe,  there  would  be  great  danger  that 
his  eyes  over-opened,  and  the  constraint  once  removed,  he  would  become  wholly 
reckless  and  neglectful  of  the  observances  which  the  lawful  business  of  the  world 
still  gave  time  for.*  At  the  same  time,  the  children  have  full  liberty,  the  church 
doors  being  open,  if  they  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  do  so,  but  if 
they  desire  to  do  this  it  must  be  during  the  hours  placed  at  their  disposal  for  play. 
Tliese  hours  are  the  hour  after  dinner  and  the  two  half  hours  aft«r  breakfast  and  tea. 

The  l>oys  are  divided  into  families  of,  in  general,  from  thirty  to  fifty  each,  to 
which  families  they  remain  attached  during  the  whole  period  of  their  detention ; 
and  when  they  return  to  visit  Mettray,  when  out  of  a  situation,  they  invariably 
seem  to  turn  again  to  their  old  family.  We  ourselves  saw  a  promising  young  sol- 
dier who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  now  quartered  at  Tours, 
revisiting  his  old  haunts  and  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  ana 
when  the  children  were  being  marshaled — as  they  always  are  to  the  sound  of 
mu^ic  in  marshal  order  preparatory  to  meals  or  retura  to  labor — assisting  in  get- 


*  As  this  observation  of  M.  Demetz  is  founded  on  a  mistake  as  to  fant.  I  beg  leave  throagh 
your  wide-spread  iournal  to  inform  the  public,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  ditenua 
at  La  Grande  Trappe  hear  man  only  on  Sundays  ana  holidays,  aii  at  Mettray,  that  the  sys- 
tem purviied  at  La  Grande  Trappe  is  mainly  the  very  same  as  at  Mettray  in  every  respecti 
with  thin  exception,— that  the  brothers  of  the  third  order  who  work  the  reformaturv  at  La 
Grande  Trappe  have  no  pay,  but  volunteer  their  services  out  of  charity.— LeMer  to  Editor  if 
Timet  by  Qeorge  B.  Buraer, 
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ling  the  lilllc  one*  of  bi»  fomicr  family  into  dielr  pi 
■ru  Iwdvc  lioun.1,  (exdnuTi;  of  lliu  tiirnilionara,)  fo 
tlaria ;  the  two  ujipcr  (iirni  Ilie  vlecpini;  and  tiring 
ia  naeil  tor  awurknliop;  tlio  bmily  division,  fauweti 
wiiTldJiop*,  aa  buys  of  varioua  bmiliui  arc  brongh 
trade,  M.  Dvmi-U  utlwrvea  llial  it  ttvuTy  ietirw 
fnini  lowna,  and  wbo  belong  to  Euniliea  practioint;  Ih 
has  fuund  by  enperiencc  and  ftirtner  railnrca  (be  i 
boy*  tn  attovli  Ihi'nut:lvi.i  to  country  life,  lie  itartc 
ext-luilc  Iradi*  alti^:ethi'r,  but  hia  lung  experience  1 
not  anKwi-r ;  nci'Mtliek'ai,  lio  make*  a  Tinr  great 
tiona,  and  umething  rathur  li-n  thjui  half  ibe  whuk 
]il»j'i.'d  directly  upon  the  furma.  To  return  to  tliv  fnmi 
tliQ  auuGi-aa  of  Mi.'ttTay  to  bo  ((reatly  duo.  I  aiii  of  i 
allowa  of  ottiMitlon  tu  every  individual  rliilil,  which  \» 
tion  (if  I'iieh  indlriilnal  oharaclvr,  while  it  priwurca  fii 
never  cipuri'.'Uucd  them  bi'furc,  the  happy  iufiui-Duca 
A  ehtf  at  familU  or  rmptsjie  boa  tlie  conatonl  ani 
fnmilii-a.  JIu  iaiuaiatcdbyuneiif  theeIta«<,oryuui 
nuult'n  hereafter,  who  dues  not,  however,  remain 
Cuuily  I  and  by  two  frirei  ainet,  who  aru  choaeu  i 

Tlie  frira  ainii  are  in  the  posilicm  of  nionilo 
■  red  iTiiirk  uiiun  the  Blec-ve  of  thiir  jacket!.  A 
paina,  iu  introdnoing  new  bc'ja.  to  place  them  jadi 
liee.  Fcir  eiample,  in  t'raneu  there  ia  a  great  ill 
able,in  dill'ereat  prnvinct'S,  and  hv  takia  oaru  thai  I 
puaitj(>ii  ahail  be  bolaneid  by  the  ateodineas,  nut  to  ai 
&niily  diviaiun  preacnta  great  advuntaijEL'a  on  (he  in 
bora  into  Uie  inalitution  ;  itr  when  ihero  i*  an  aoc 
turnol  in  with  ever  ao  great  a  number  of  olhera,  wo 
allraetinir  all  the  evil  round  it  till  it  airelled  and  eiiri 
careful  aubiliviiuon,  and  by  iulroJoviDg  but  one  or 
plvved  .ind  im|>n>vtng  eharucler,  the  Kjiirit  uT  evil  i 
the  prciHiiidi'mting  gooil  around,  and  mi  ptrmanen 
to  tlie  ehtf  dt  fa/niUt.  He  ueeupiea  a  little  uIohI  at 
ruoni,  whiuh  ia  in  afaaiw  au  elongated  aquaru;  tlie 
fur  him  lu  overlook  the  wliole  tliniuijh  a  little  window 
to  whleh  tlie  ohildren  liu  with  hfOil  iind  t'et  altemat 
ever  ia  ull'iwed  during  the  liouTafor  work,  moutaorali 
the  vhildreii  at  Mettniy  all  ahvp  in.;  Were  ruunime 
BltlioBgli  I  am  not  ]>ru|i!ir<  d  ti>  f;ive  a  deoid<^  upinioii 
melx  aoid  tlial  in  nummvr  the  buys  lie  in  them  in  conili 
any  euverinu  whatever,  and  in  winter  vrry  little  nial 
to  mention  the  gi-ent  economy  of  material  and  of  i 
hauinHHika  MU  tlio  outer  aide  are  in  the  diky  lime  hool 
at  a  given  aignol  from  the  ehrf,  are  dmpped  into  i 
front  tlic  pmU  which  Hupport  tliu  roof  and  atnnd  out 
bcanw,  thiy  were  miaily  lifted  by  the  childnn  logetl 
aamc  hoiir,oDly  the  Illile  onia  get  up  laler  iu  thenio 
■ng  iu  the  noma  all  night.  Half  llio  children  aleip 
The  c\tf  dt  familU  alocfn  near  one  half,  and  the 
childn'n  have  three  nieala  a  day — meat  twice  •  t 
Bveragi's  forty-live  CBUtimea,  or  iid.  The  tradea  ll 
— tailoring,  alioemaking,  ta/wt  nuiltiiig,  with  lilackam 
pcDlerH'  work  ;  and  ihu'j  aliu  nutke  ugrieullural  imp 
ai«ii.t  in  Ihe  lioniesliij  aervicca  of  Ihc  hoUHe  and  kitcl 
dny  in  nn  a<lmimbly  urifanized  lauuilr]-,  and  the  boyi 
ia  the  chtf  d'attlitr  who  adjudges  (he  little  rewardi 
to  the  best  workmi'n  nmiing  the  CDiont  at  the  eUme  i 
amount  of  about  3^.  for  the  bi-at,  with  a  gniiioali-d 
fcmily  oiin»iBtB(rf"from  forty  to  Shy  boya,  but  only  do^ 
&om  twentv  to  thirlv. 
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Tbe  chef  defamUU,  howeyer,  pats  his  veto  apon  the  reward  if  tBe  conduct  of 
the  ehild  in  the  family  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Whatever  the  reward  may  be, 
it  is  always  doubled  if  the  recipient  is  in  the  position  of  &fr ere  ain^.  Part  of  the 
money  is  put  into  the  savings'  bank  at  Tours,  and,  I  believe,  one-fourth  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  child,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chef  but  the  account  books  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  establishment.  A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any  part  of  his  dress  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  before  the  stated  time  arrives  at  which  fresh  clothiug  is 
given  out,  which  otherwise  is  all  furnished  by  the  institution.  On  the  other  baud, 
if  his  clothes  are  found  in  good  condition  at  such  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
it  by  having  the  money  which  would  have  been  laid  out  in  clothes  placed  to  his 
account  The  dress  is  uniform  and  extremely  simple,  and  just  what  would  be 
worn  by  the  boys  if  working  at  home— viz. :  a  plain  brown  blouse  or  short  tunic, 
canvas  trousers,  tabots^  and  straw  hat.  The  money  in  the  bank  is  paid  to  the 
boy  on  his  leaving  Mettray,  unless,  by  his  desire,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  yet  lon- 
ger. The  boys  wash  in  open  sheds,  attached  to  the  various  houses,  and  connect- 
ing them  at  the  back.  There  is  a  large  fountain  at  hand,  firom  which  they  carry 
the  water  in  large  tube  to  the  sheds.  Twice  a  week  they  are  taken  in  divisions  to  a 
reserv(Nr  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim  in  summer. 

The  strictest  discipline  is  observed,  and  nothing  is  overlooked.  Dry  bread  is 
an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more  frequent  one.  Every  fault  which 
has  called  for  reproof  is  registered,  and  a  most  careful  and  detailed  conduct  book 
is  kept,  showing  the  behavior  of  every  child.  Here  are  seen  at  a  glance  his 
name,  previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detail,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  every  possible  information  which  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  fiimily,  with  a  most  careful  and  complete  report  of  his  behavior 
since  admission.  When  a  fault  calls  for  punishment,  before  it  is  inflicted  upon  the 
child,  he  is  made  to  retire  into  the  cell  which  takes  for  the  time  being  the  name 
of  Salle  de  Reflexion ;  he  is  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  meanwhile  the 
directeur  reviews  his  conduct  book,  takes  into  careful  consideration  the  previous 
circumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy,  his  general  character,  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  having  carefully  weighed  them,  and  taken  time  to  collect  him- 
self, and  give  the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  fault,  he  is  in  a  position  to  pronounce, 
as  far  as  human  discernment  goes,  the  exact  measure  of  punishment  deserved  by 
the  child.  Those  confined  to  cells  have  an  hour^s  exercise  a  day  in  chopping 
wood,  or  in  some  similar  occupation.  The  cells  are  bare  rooms,  with  sufficient 
light  and  air  for  health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  faults. 
We  found  four  boys  in  four  cells  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  One  was  there  for 
refusing  to  sing  the  day  before,  two  for  taking  chestnuts,  and  the  other  for  beinff 
found  near  the  oelhir,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  these  are  not  offenses  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and,  as  the  discipline  is  so  strict, 
that  it  is  satisfactory,  there  were  so  few  boys  (torn  a  larger  number.  The  cells  are 
so  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  unseen,  can  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  church  service,  at  the  back  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  on  Sun- 
days. Eight  Sisters  of  Charity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment ; 
an  account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  day  is  handed  in  to 
them  the  evening  before,  by  the  controller  of  the  finances. 

There  are  six  &rnis  attached  to  the  institution.  The  land  consists  altogether  of 
260  hectares,  or  about  520  English  acres.  The  forming  is  overlooked  by  a  very 
gentlemanlike  person  in  the  pay  of  M.  Demetz.  The  land  appears  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  are  kept.  It  must  be  an  excellent 
thing,  I  think,  for  children  to  have  the  care  and  tending  of  dumb  animals — 
*  Etnollit  moreMy  nee  einit  esse  feros?  The  fiirm  buildings  are  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible—just such  as  the  colons  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  in  after-life.  Each 
of  these  fieurms  has  a  separate  establishment  with  a  separate  kitchen, — there  being 
but  one  kitchen  for  the  principal  stock  of  buildings  which  I  have  lutherto  spoken 
of.  To  each  fSunn  b  attached  a  chef  de  famiUe  and  a  respectable  farm  laborer 
and  his  wife,  who  is  housekeeper  and  cook.  The  boys  employed  on  the  farms 
only  associate  with  the  body  of  boys  employed  otherwise  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  when  they  go  up  to  enjoy  their  holidays  together.  They  are  employed  to 
work  h^rd,  and  to  adhere  altogether  to  agriculture ;  they  sleep  in  hammocks  like 
the  rest,  and  sleep,  eat,  and  learn  in  the  same  airy  bam-like  room.  The  walk  ia 
an  the  rooma  are  bting  here  and  there  with  improving  prints  and  eDgravings,  the 
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nibj«c(i  being  (br  tha  meat  pMl  religiom  or  mDitaiy. 
wooden  and  Ibatcbedopen  outhoue  put  ap  in  afield, 
to  break  aloDsa  in  wintery,  nuDjr  wealber.  They  do 
■o  ai  to  eioila  and  aoonatom  cacb  child  to  Jadnatr 
made  to  practice  gymnaatja  eieceiaca,  and  ercry  thii 
hearUly. 

A  ahip  haa  been  put  up — on  dry  groond,  oT  oonr 
iDDch  knowledge  ai  they  can  of  aesmaiiBhip,  and  i 
inatrnGt  them.  Some  of  the  boys,  also,  ore  tormed  i 
rendered  at  timea  labatantial  aMwlanoe  in  the  neigl 
day  anved  the  village  charch  of  Mettray  frtmi  deatn 
tie  taught  tinging,  bnt  only  »  a  meana  to  tbc  grsix 
^vo  an  opponanily  for  indlridnala  to  diatingnith  thi 
of  tine  »olo«,  they  are  very  much  laaght  to  Kng  in  par 
end  if  a  boy  ahowa  any  turn  for  drawing,  he  receive 
only  in  linear  drawing.  Evaiion  ia  looked  upon  wtl 
haa  escaped,  a  Bag  ia  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  chureli 
A  reward  of  fhim  30/  to  40/.  ia  given  to  the  peraoi 
ia  ■carccly  posgible,  withoot  b  persoiiBl  visit  to  Metli 
the  amount  of  stady  and  Btlentiou  which  is  devoted 
particular,  nud  of  every  child  in  particular.  The  fill 
by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  aeveral  empUn/ 
ber  of  children  ;  if  aaeennblcd  in  an  undivided  moi 
conld  never  pooKbly  be  effected,  for  the  att.'ntion  of  i 
the  whnlu  number-,  nor  could  the  intercal  in  each  ol 
eiista  between  the  ehtf  dt/amiUt  and  hia  young  p 
themaelvca,  who  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  if  not  alwi 
nbls  to  tee  and  converse  with  these  intelligent,  w 
men  without  feeling  how  groat  mart  be  their  elevali 
acter  and  general  tone  of  the  boys,  llie  two  princi[ 
1601.  per  Rnnnm  each.  They  are  of  a  standard  of 
would  insure  their  advancement  in  any  professicn,  ai 
be  the  more  admirable.  M.  Demelz  has  been  Vi 
ttnployit  in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  poMtion,  a 
cipal  ones  cioellent  houses  a  little  ajiart  from  the  ho 
of  these  .two  gentlemen  are  perfect  ladies,  and  wa 
them  at  dinner  at  M.  Oemeli's  house. 

There  nre  many  things  nt  Mettray,  suggested  by  th< 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear,  perhaps,  impossib 
institution  ;  bot  1  see  no  n^Bson  why  the  feeling  of  ' 
as  strong  in  an  English  child  aa  in  a  Vrmeh  one,  si 
advantage  in  an  Engliah  reformatory.  Why  alioi 
,  honor  hung  up  where  every  one  can  see  it,  npon  wl 
every  child  whose  oondoct  during  the  lost  three  mo 
ishmcnt7  With  regard  to  the  almost  military  dis 
the  children  go  through  their  movements  before  ani 
aider  that  by  it  a  great  saving  of  time  is  made,  and  & 
change  of  movement  are  saved  which  woald  be  oti 
adjuring  stragglers,  both  young  and  old. 

Let  mc  men^on  and  recommend,  too,  the  boi 
jteur  let  objett  (rouBei,  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  i 
tiona  haie  been  Wronger  than  his  virtue  to  listen 
Bcienec,  and,  with (int  being  publicly  brought  to  sha; 
lies  heavy  on  hia  sonl. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Mcttmy  at  present,  Mcept 
firmly  based  upon  religion,  and  includes  reading,  wri 
little  beyond  it. 

Lesson  hours  do  not  exceed  one  or  two  hours  a  di 
dren  are  first  received  as  innocent,  and  aa  having  sij 
therefore  irresponsible  for  their  actions  ;  bnt  when  1 
to  the  brnofii  of  the  '  
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The  London  Times  devotes  a  leading  article  to  the  snbjeot  of  this  letter,  from 
which  the  following  passages  are  taken : 

"  M.  Dkmbtz  and  his  enlightened  coadjutors  evidently  do  not  proceed  on  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  a  general  principle.  They  have  entered  into  a  paternal  rela- 
tion with  their  families  of  young  unfortunates,  and  have  adapted  their  treatment 
to  characters  and  emergencies.  Nothing  but  the  purest  and  most  ardent  philan- 
thropy would  lead  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  compared  with  which  the 
management  of  a  prison  is  simple,  the  making  of  laws  easy,  and  the  work  of  a 
missionary  interesting.  Ejcperience  shows  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  zeal 
and  capacity  suffices  far  the  duties  of  jail  chaplain.  If  you  want  a  clerg}'man  for 
the  sole  charge  of  a  populous  district,  you  may  find  plenty  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  not  much  martyrdom  in  the  task.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  die  to  the  world 
in  good  earnest,  and  henceforth  to  enjoy  no  satisfactions  but  those  which  arise 
from  the  performance  of  duty,  let  him  learn  from  M.  Demetz,  and  adopt  a  &mily 
of  that  ungainly,  disappointing,  and  almost  impracticable  class,  called  "juvenile 
ofienders."  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  an  apostle.  M.  Demetz  makes  himself 
**  all  things  to  all  men"  in  his  dealings  with  his  young  proiegCM.  He  renders 
their  occupation  while  at  Mettray  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  to  which  they  will 
return,  and  therefore  the  best  preparation  for  them.  He  gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  improvement  in  their  trades,  and  requires  such  observances  of  religion, 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  hours,  such  a  division  into  groups,  such  a  system  of 
rewards,  such  moderate  punishments,  such  a  dreira,  such  habits  of  industry, 
economy,  and  cleanliness,  such  a  rule  of  promotion,  such  instruction,  and  even 
■uch  amusements,  and  such  performance  of  public  duties,  as  shall  render  the  little 
world  of  Mettray  as  much  as  possible  a  preparation  for  the  great  world  without. 
A  lad  who  has  spent  two  months  in  breaking  stones  learns  to  take  his  place  at  the 
roadside,  but  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  taught  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  is  even 
taught  to  assist  in  putting  out  a  fire,  to  chant  in  the  church  service,  to  use  his 
pencil  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  to 
march  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  swim,  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  manage  cattle,  to  keep 
accounts,  and  to  assist,  if  fit  for  it,  in  the  management  of  the  rest.  Indeed,  it 
■trikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  something  from  a  course  at 
Mettray ;  and  that,  at  least,  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  quali- 
fied for  service  by  a  little  of  the  multifarious  instruction  there  imparted.  There  , 
are  very  few  people  who  have  not  some  charge  or  other  to  bring  against  those 
who  had  the  conduct  of  their  education  on  the  score  of  some  serious  omission. 
A  laborer  or  an  artizan  would  hardly  find  a  want  in  the  school  of  Mettray. 

It  is  for  the  special  information  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  our  new  reform- 
atory establishments  that  Lord  Leigh  has  visited  Mettray  and  drawn  up  this 
account.  In  the  discharge  of  his  errand  he  has  enabled  the  French  to  compare 
notes  with  us,  and  we  have  their  remarks  on  our  own  practice.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  before  we  admit  a  lad  into  a  reformatory  institution,  we  think 
it  necessary  first  to  stigmatize*  him  for  life,  and  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  army  or 

•  My  friend,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  comments  upon  your  observations '  and  uses  these 
words:— "I  must  solemnly  protest  against  the  philanthropic  phrase  of  not  stigmatizing  the 
young  criminal  by  imprisonment  before  you  reform  him  ;"  and  further—"  With  reference 
to  M.  Demetz's  views  on  this  subject,  I  know  that  as  lately  as  August  last  he  was  d(-(  idedly 
in  favor  of  preliminary  correction,  not  only  as  a  safeguard  to  society,  but  as  a  means  of  moral 
Impression  and  improvement  to  the  l)oy  himself." 

Anxious  to  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  friend  who  visited  Mettray  last  November, 
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luvy,  (a  (hey  sappoae,  by  reqniriDg  ■>  prepsrstory  pc 
erea  to,  and  OL-rUliily  the  moral  bcneHU  of  s  fortDii 
porohSBiid  by  the  acquisition  of  bd  inpradicablo  itlgn 
diffioaltiei,  which  the  Bcooant  before  oa,  full  u  it  I 
HiroDgh  what  itage,  by  whoae  authority,  or  on  w 
inmate*  inpplied  to  these  rcformatorin ;  wheo  an 
anally  beoomet  of  tbein  1  Capacinua  aa  Mettray  a 
many  nich  matitutiona  to  hold  all  who  might  be  in 
g«ner«l  diatrem.  Mary  a  parent,  if  not  in  onr  rnral 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  let  hii  children  find  theii 
were  taught  useful  trades,  good  habila,  regularity  ol 
plSahmcnts,  and,  generally,  the  duties  of  a  good  mb 
bet,  Mellray  is  nothing  more  nor  lesa  than  an  indai 
ing-aohool  fur  the  poor.  Apnrt  from  the  asBociatii 
at  Meltray,  a  boy  would  learn  much  more  there  tha 
other  charitable  school  that  wo  know  of.  He  won) 
Thus  ihe  sketch  before  na  aasumei  a  new,  and,  we 
character.  If  it  is  good  for  yonng  oSundera,  it  mn 
and,  if  the  former  require  na  much,  the  latter  deal 
every  lows  child  of  the  working  ckaaea  be  Isngh 
which  are  useful  not  only  to  wean  from  crime,  but 
dency  7  It  la,  then,  to  onr  educational  authorltiea  1 
be  moat  uaeful,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  tbin 
charge  loo  good  for  '  rcfbrmatioD.' " 

opinion  u  mrsiir  as  to  lbs  1i|tal  Id  wbicb  H.  Demeli  r<f 
rapL/:-    . 
"Although  M.DcmcIi  has  more  than  once  Mated  tometh 


Icmt  of  coDduiiiaiion  •houki  b»e  been 
a  eitr;  caw  Ihe  bo;s  are  cauliDfd  twrnre  I 

d  '  Mil  son  (L'BIti  cation  CorrwinmncLlB  d 
:IJonneli^  Ln  Iha  departmental  prison— 4 
Id  EtJilor  qf  TVniw. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

MkrORT  07  B.   DUCPETIAUX. 


In  1827  MoDseigneiir  de  BerviDger,  at  that  time  direotmg  a  charitable 
tion  of  meohanios  under  the  protection  of  St  Joseph,*  (the  first  experiment  in 
those  adult  classes  which  have  since  acoomplbhed  so  much  good,)  conceived  tha 
idea  of  opening  an  asylum  ibr  orphan  and  poor  children,  for  their  training  to  the 
laborious  occupations  which  must  one  day  support  them.  He  soon  collected  seven 
in  the  garrets  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau ;  such  was  the  modest  beginning 
of  an  enterprise  since  so  largely  developed.  By  charitable  aid  it  became  possible 
after  six  months  to  hire  a  larger  tenement ;  others  were  oceupied  in  succession, 
the  rent  rising  from  twelve  hundred  francs  to  five  thousand.  At  last,  convinced 
that  buildings  of  its  own  were  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
upon  a  substantial  looting,  Mgr.  de  Bervanger  decided  to  purchase  two  roomy 
houses,  one  at  Paris,  112  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  the  other  at  Issy,  the  ancient 
ehdteau  of  that  name,  now  36  Grande  Rue,  capable  together  of  accommodating 
about  a  thousand  children,  all  boarders. 

The  Paris  house  is  the  principal  one,  that  at  Issy  being  only  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
where  the  younger  children  are  kept,  in  preparation  for  their  removal  to  Paris. 

The  house  in  Paris  has  been  portioned  out  upon  a  plan  which  seems  to  us  to 
contain  many  defects,  especially  in  regard  to  classification,  and  to  ease  of  house- 
hold services  and  supervision.  The  small  court  which  gives  entrance  from  the 
iliie  de  Vaugirard  is  lined  on  one  side  with  cook-shops  and  refectories,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  laundry.  In  front  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  management. 
Behind  this  building  extends  a  large  area  divided  into  a  garden  for  the  use  of  con- 
valescents, and  a  play-ground.  A  large  building  surrounds  this  area,  and  stretohea 
on  one  side  quite  to  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  The  work-shops  occupy  the  base- 
ment and  first  story  of  this  building.  Above  are  the  dormitories.  The  chapel, 
infirmary  and  recitation  rooms  are  in  the  wing  that  extends  toward  the  street 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  with  an  economy  which  we  fear  has  been  secured 
at  the  expense  of  strength.  Thus,  although  new,  they  present  a  general  appear- 
ance of  dilapidation,  which,  together  with  the  lack  of  neatneas,  makes  a  suffi- 
ciently unfavorable  first  impression  upon  the  visitor's  mmd. 

Children  are  not  received,  except  at  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Those 
less  than  ten  are  sent  by  preference  to  Issy,  where  they  receive  special  attention. 
They  are  required  to  bring  a  copy  of  their  record  of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  of 
vaccination,  unless  they  have  had  the  small  pox.    Before  final  admission,  they  are 

'  TbiB  association,  commeDced  in  1823,  lasted  ontil  July  1830.  It  was  composed  of  nearly 
seven  thousand  mechanlca  of  rariooa  kinds,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  heade  of  eoat^ 
mercial  houses  or  nutnufactories  also  beloni^ng  to  it  under  the  name  of  protectors.  On  Sun^ 
days  and  feast  days  the  members  met  for  divine  serrice ;  recitations  and  fames  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Mechanics  holding  a  commendUory  certificate  from  their  cure,  were  lodged 
and  boarded  gratis  ontil  employment  could  be  found  for  them,  sod  schsols  were  open  every 
day  at  the  hour  for  quUting  work.  Afi 
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numliicd  by  ano  vt  the  phyrciaiw  of  tlie  imtitutioa 
prnunt  a  i^>|>y  of  the  recdrd  at  the  death  of  thtnr  par 

Thi-  girici'  of  biianl,  paynble  numllily  in  advance, 
orphniiH  with  on  |uirent,  and  five  dullan,  Tor  childTen 
arc  iilwi  iKiiil  tu  o»vit  iirdinary  cxpenac*  at  Ills  entry  o 
modi'riilv  sum,  the  mrtubliihnieDl  UDrlertikn  the  gunt 
the  mninleiianitP,  inatnietinn  anil  nppn'niicnhip  of  th( 

The  niiiiibi-r  of  pupils  liad  reai'htd  eJKhl  buDdred  i 
in  I81fi.  It  liOB  varied  Iitt1«  «inLt  tlic  tart  date.  Tli 
hetcnioerii'dui  oliTR'ntu,  although  mnie  i>f  them  belo 
■an  CiiniliUK  ;  anil  tlioagh  there  are  evi'n  ■ome  wioni 
tha  revolutions,  moat  of  them  hare  no  bmily,  uo  ki 
wercranning  in  utter  abondunmeutto  certaiu  deatmcl 
genonxu  patron*  hsTe  Toieimt  ibem  and  entniated  t 
BerTancer,  who  nlrnie  in  the  inntitutinn  knnm  the  «« 
•erre  thin  iwerel,  each  cUld  i*  dvaignalod  only  b;  a  nni 
in  the  hoiuu. 

Thu  rrpitiitiona  arc  the  mme  for  nil.  The  diet  ia 
•Dfo  and  appetite  uf  the  pupili.  It  ia  at  brrokruat,  a 
three  limci  a  wei'k,  toup,  bread  and  meal,  with  a  dial 
meat ;  no  the  other  four  days,  at  lunch,  a  picco  of  bf 
legnmea,  or  aabd,  r>r  frnit.  t^mdnrii  n  little  wine  ia 
feativala,  a  deHert  alio.  The  food  of  the  oflicen  i 
the  pupils  accept  in  qnaotity,  and  nime  alight  ndditii 
Ilia  whole  is  regnlalcd  by  a  bill  of  faro  aeeaiding  t< 

The  ratabliihment  hrniahes  elnthea  and  washing 
meodinif,  and  proridea  fi<r  each  a  mollrcss,  bolster, 
ahocta,  fonr  pnir  of  stookiiif;!!,  foar  napkins,  two  pair  o 
two  for  sanimcr,  a  wnialenat,  a  cnat  nf  eloth  or  Icniln 
a  rap,  two  pair  of  shoes,  sii  handkerohiefc,  two  bell 
all  marked  uith  the  nambcr  nf  the  acholar.  It  alac 
p«i9  for  the  cinnra.  Children  arc  reeeivcd  with  wb 
leoTioK.  ore  permitted  to  weor  away  their  every  day  i 

Although  the  system  of  education  in  the  catoblish 
dirct'lor,  nut  iif  regard  for  the  eharncter  nnd  prejudi 
lation  nf  Pnris,  h»  nroidcd  giving  it  n  elerioal  or  mona 
era  are  laymen,  nnd  the  name  of  "brothera"  whici 
reoravp  from  )bo  pupils,  is  nmply  a  token  and  bond 
meat  of  Saiut  Nicholas  is  entmsted,  amongst  the  anp 
tration.  nnd  curtain  alinonera  nnd  iotendnnla.  Undei 
are  cniploj'eiJ ;  ike  principal  of  them  being  the  ancr 
tor,  the  prefect  of  stndie*,  the  prcf<?a(a  of  health,  o 
shops.  Mffr.  de  BcrrongCT  has  Inirl  down  the  altrib 
sons  employed,  in  n  sort  of  conMitntina  oonlnining  ex< 
might  bo  consulted  to  great  advantagn  in  the  organ 

The  hoBsehoIi!  proper,  cooking,  cipendituro,  wash 
firmarj  arc  in  charge  of  a  number  of  wstera  of  eharit; 
•raployed  ia  seventy  grows  people,  pernuineDtlyi  twe 
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of  e^rior  workshops ;  and  thirty  persons,  hired  by  the  day.    Seven  or  eight  of 
the  children  are  also  employed. 

Tliis  large  foroe  permits  the  maintenance  of  an  aotiye  and  oontinual  watch  over 
the  childrens'  department ;  and  any  who  are  likely  to  oormpt  their  oompanions, 
ar»  at  onoe  sent  back  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  brothers  sleep  among 
the  children.  One  is  watching  in  the  dormitories,  daring  the  whole  night,  and 
the  rooms  are  kept  constantly  lighted  for  fear  of  accidents.  The  children  change 
abont  their  sleeping  places  from  time  to  time,  and  great  reserve  is  practiced  in 
regard  to  this  arrangement,  that  there  may  be  no  way  for  the  children  to  learn 
any  thing  evil.  The  older  children  get  np  at  half  past  five  in  summer  and  six  in 
winter ;  the  yoonger  always  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  All  go  to  bed  at  eight  in 
winter,  and  nine  in  summer.  The  instruction  includes  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  spelling ;  the  elements  of  French  grammar,  geography  and  history, 
grammatical  and  logical  analysis,  book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  practical  geome- 
try, singing,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
the  rudiments  of  physics,  chemistry,  practical  natural  history,  land-measuring 
and  gardening. 

The  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geometry  and  instru- 
oiental  music,  is  given  only  to  the  children  in  the  first  divisions;  as  also  that  in 
book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  and  singing.  AH  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  learn 
gymnastics  and  swimming,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  have  consented.  The 
instruction  in  surveying,  and  in  some  other  of  the  above  studies  is  given  while 
horticulture  is  taught,  at  Issy. 

The  children  do  not  remain  in  school  more  than  three  hours  together,  and  are 
kept  busy  on  one  subject  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  furthest. 
Those  who  do  not  work  in  the  shops  spend  eight  hours  daily  in  studying  and  re- 
citing, except  the  smaller  ones,  who  rise  later,  and  have  but  six  hours  and  a 
half.  A  class  cousisti  of  fW>m  fifty  to  seventy  pupils  at  roost.  There  is  an  ex- 
amination several  times  a  year,  and  a  solemn  distribution  of  prizes  at  its  conclusion. 

The  bunness  of  the  brothers  is  to  render  the  studies  attractive  and  varied,  and 
to  habituate  the  children  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  or  observed.  They  per- 
mit them  to  ask  questions,  and  answer  with  good  humor.  Nothing  is  left  to  ar- 
bitrary decision ;  the  smallest  details  are  regulated  according  to  rule ;  and  the 
children  know  their  rights  and  the  penalties  for  non-fulfilment  of  duty. 

The  brothers  extend  their  care  not  only  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to  the 
general  training  of  the  children.  They  endeavor  to  imbue  them  with  all  such 
knowledge  and  habits  as  may  insure  their  future  prosperity  by  rendering  them 
honest,  industrious  and  skillful  artizans,  by  making  them  enjoy  their  labor,  by  de- 
stroying notions  consistent  only  with  a  high  social  position,  and  by  fortifying  them 
against  the  bad  examples  which  they  will  probably  meet  in  the  world. 

Musical  instruction  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  system  of  education.  Music 
is  reckoned  not  only  a  means  of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  but  as  an  art  which 
may  become  a  useful  means  of  subsistence  to  the  young  graduates.  A  number 
of  them  have  in  fact  obtained  situations  of  more  or  less  value,  in  regimental 
bands.  The  establishment  owns  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  musical  instni- 
mentB,  which  when  not  in  use  are  arranged  in  glazed  cases.  Besides  the  military 
band,  the  musical  director  has  organized  a  choir  for  the  chapel.  Every  Sunday 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  children  chant  a  Salv  with  remarkable  skill, 
upon  which  occasion  part  of  the  chapel  is  open  to  strangers. 

In  the  principal  area  cf  the  cstaWiahmcnt  are  erected  a  gymnaatio  ^p««te% 
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at»  MiTi,  lod  Ttrioa  other  inaaliiaca,  Tor  ths  vnoMo 
«  giTCD  at  lay,  wber*  then  ii  b  Uige  b 
tim*  to  time,  «rith  their 


•hop,  Iha  Uilor'*  (hop,  Sco.,  wluoh  kre  k^  np  fM 
other*  in  nrione  oocapetioDi  whieh  4re  partly  md 
aepeoally  fbtlowed  in  Farii.  Saoh  are  the  ooonj 
wu^nuker,  Uoemaker,  derigDcr  of  pMlema  (or  <roi 
itnunenl  m*ker,  onumeDtal  vorket  in  gnlil  lai  m 
metals,  maker  of  bronia  aettiiigB,  worker  in  imitation 
hwdware  inai,  maker  of  lackered  m^-bom,  wort 
monger,  peinler  on  poroeUin,  vrarker  in  JTory,  mac 
■lately,  the  reioIntioD  of  February,  which  threw  the 
into  diaorder,  did  not  ipere  the  workahope  of  Saint  t 
»re  diaooDtinued,  or  onproeperoiu.  Efforts  are  howi 
iatration  to  repair  ihcae  miifortanea  and  to  mainlain  i 

The  pnpili  do  not  enter  the  workihopa  mcept  iip( 
their  Tclatirea  or  gnardiuu,  and  onl;  after  their  fin 
labor  oocn[»ea  on  an  aierage  eight  and  a  half  honn 
attend  Mihoo)  two  hours  daily,  nnlcai  their  parento 
them  spend  Chat  time  in  the  workshops,  in  order 
their  oocapation.  The  apprenticeship  aocupies  fron 
ing  to  the  trade,  When  it  is  ended,  the  papila  are 
remain  in  the  eatablishment,  and  whatever  they  ea 
peneea  is  depcdied,  if  they  wish,  to  their  credit  in  a 
permitted  to  have  their  ohildrea  rdnoaled  fbr  whi 
Laving  reference  to  thrir  inclinations,  strength,  an< 
of  our  visit,  the  number  cf  apprentioea  wai  aboal  a  I 

The  workahopa  are  an  expense  to  tbe  establiihm 
ia  no  part  of  the  scheme,  the  eame  maintenance  is  | 
ihopa  ai  to  tbe  younger  ones,  although  their  a 
who  labor  need  more  food ;  and  beaidea,  a  larger  ni 
Bary,  to  keep  up  tUe  preecribed  amount  of  superrisi 
done  go  to  the  foremen  of  the  shops,  which  ma^M 
(brward  the  apprentfcee,  and  in  conforming  to  the  1 
ment  They  are  likewise  obliged  to  Hiraish  the  Ux 
Tbe  mastcra  are  eepeciallj  holclen  to  conduct  themae 
kind  tkthers ;  and  not  to  keep  ttiem  at  work  too  lo 
employment,  but  to  instruct  thom  in  tbe  whole  of 
the  engagements  mtwle  between  tbe  parents  and 
^probation  of  the  eatablUbment,  whidi,  however, 
tinue  to  keep  any  of  the  partiee,  either  mwteTB  or 
Diay  always  be  able  to  remove  from  Ihe  Institation 
eace  ia  esteemed  barmM 

Id  the  claaaDs,  worfcahops,  tc.,  the  children  notati 
■nd  for  progren.  Thiice  a  year  they  receive  booka, 
theae  marks,  at  a  certain  rate.  Tbe  record  of  these 
lOT  of  the  house  every  week ;  h  are  also  the  maiki 
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tiona,  and  the  quarter!^  record,  which  last  is  sent  to  parents  or  guardians. 
Pupils  whose  names  remain  upon  the  good  conduct  list  during  the  whole 
quarter,  receive  a  reward  at  its  termination.  There  is  a  formal  distribution 
of  prizes,  annually,  just  before  the  short  vacation. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  children,  the  managers  arrange  for  them  from 
time  to  time  special  recreations,  for  which  some  littie  expense  is  incurred. 
During  the  summer  there  are  long  walks,  on  which  the  pupils  carrj  their 
provisions  in  their  knapsacks ;  in  winter,  there  are  exhibitions  in  natural  philos- 
ophy, ventriloquism,  Ac.  These  amusements  are  much  desired  by  the  children, 
and  stimulate  them  proportionately  to  good  conduct  and  sustained  application. 

There  is  a  sufficient  play-hour  between  the  periods  of  study  and  of  labor. 
The  hours  of  recreation  on  Sunday,  are  from  eight  to  ten,  forenoon,  an  hour 
at  noon,  and  from  two  to  four,  afternoon.  On  week  days,  they  are  an  hour 
each,  at  half  past  eight,  noon,  half  past  three,  and  in  the  summer  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  These  periods  are  of  half  an  hour  only  for  those  employed  in  the  woik- 
■hops.  Sunday  afternoon  at  three,  the  pupils  from  the  workshops  perform 
pieces  of  military  music  to  an  audience  of  their  relatives  who  have  come  to 
visit  them.  During  play  hours  the  pupils  may  practice  gymnastic  exerdses. 
Thursday,  weather  permitting,  the  brotliers  walk  out  with  the  children  not 
engaged  in  the  workshops;  those  being  taken  out  on  Sundays  during  the 
summer. 

Parents  and  guardians  may  see  their  children  in  private  every  day,  but  during 
play  hours  only,  and  when  the  children  have  not  been  shut  up  for  punish- 
ment There  are  three  vacations  a  year;  three  days  at  new  year's,  three  at 
Easter,  and  eight  immediately  after  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes.  Pupils 
are  not  allowed  any  vacation  in  September,  unless  at  the  request,  or  with 
the  permission,  of  the  person  paying  their  board. 

The  house  is  governed  in  a  manner  altogether  paternal.  The  masters  are 
Aware  that  harshness  brutalizes,  destroys  every  honorable  sentiment,  and 
inspires  a  distaste  for  study  and  labor.  Kven  when  punishment  is  necessary, 
tbe  children  are  to  be  convinced  if  possible  that  severity  is  resorted  to  only  for 
their  good.  Punishments  can  almost  always  be  commuted  for  with  good  marks. 
Those  g^ty  of  grave  misdemeanors  are  shut  up  during  play  hours,  under 
charge  of  a  brother ;  but  these  detentions  are  not  to  take  place  during  all  hours 
of  recreations,  as  some  fresh  air  and  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
children.  If  there  is  no  amendment,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  their  usual 
walks.  Very  seldom,  the  allowance  of  food  is  curtailed.  The  idea  of  shame 
and  of  penalty  is  attached  to  many  things  quite  indifferent  in  themselves.  The 
general  rule  is  to  incline  the  children  to  good  conduct  by  encouragement;  and 
in  punishment,  regard  is  always  had  to  their  health.  No  prison  is  used, 
because  the  regulations  permit  no  child  to  be  alone  without  supervision, 
and  moreover,  because  it  is  undesirable  to  accustom  their  minds  to  that  form  of 
punishment  Those  whose  thoughtiessness  is  likely  to  lead  the  others  astray, 
are  kept  apart'  A  jury  of  the  most  steady  children  returns  verdicts  against 
violators  of  the  rules,  or  such  as  have  tempted  their  comrades  to  any  consider- 
able transgression.  In  such  cases  the  punishment  applied  is  a  humiliation  simi- 
lar to  that  used  in  the  regimental  discipline,  unless  the  parents  prefer  to 
withdraw  the  culprit  The  masters  are  cautious  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
authority,  but  the  practice  has  succeeded  well,  and  punishments  under  it 
have  become  rare.    To  maltreat  the  children  is  strictij  forbidden,  on  tbs  prin* 
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dpl«   that  jndkdoiu  and  mo&enta  hmmu  will  pf 
•STeritf  could  onlj  irritate. 

Tbe  reguUUoDB  and  diadpUiK  are  alike  in  the  two 
except  M  required  by  tbe  diffnenoe  of  age  in  the 
■ervea  m  a  coaTalesceDt  boepttal  for  InvaLdi  fro: 
can  aqjoy  counti?  living,  and  ezerdM  in  the  open  ail 
likewiae  ectabliahed  there  with  a  green  hotue  and  ai 

The  plans  of  the  Buperior  of  Saint  Nicholas  inclod 
gouB  eatabliehment  for  young  girls.  This  would 
but  entirely  separated  from  it  It  would  be  of  grea 
of  tbe  two  thoosand  four  hundred  doUan  a  year  noi 
washing.  Tbe  kitchen  garden  ground  there,  brough 
would  fiimish  the  necesBBry  fruits  and  legumea  for  il 
binatiou  would  be  very  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Bi 

It  is  difficult  if  not  Impossible  for  us  to  state  i 
of  the  enterprise  of  M.  de  Berranger.  At  the  time 
were  juBt  ending,  and  tbe  resssembUng  of  the  pupils 
disorder  than  usual;  various  important  repairs  wer 
workshops  were  either  unoccupied  or  going  on  only  1 
the  strict  propriety  of  the  Belgian  eetablisbmentf 
displeased  than  many  other  visitors  would  be,  at  tbe 
tions  of  the  biulding,  and  at  tbe  carelcea  manner  in  ^ 
nemed  to  be  attended  to.  Nevertheless  the  zeal  ai 
•re  certainly  worthy  of  all  praise.  Confined  to  liic 
•nd  deprived  of  all  official  patronage,  his  persever 
menta  which  would  certainly  have  stopped  any  man 
itable  purposes,  and  by  confidence  in  the  excellence  i 
the  eatablishment  is  founded.  By  the  side  of  1 
•nd  boarding  schools  intended  for  children  of  tbe  rii 
baa  undertaken  to  establish  a  modest  boarding  sc 
neglected  children.  This  end  has  been  attuned 
Biuceptible  of  numerous  improvements,  but  even  as 
important  problem,  namely,  that  of  refomiiiig  and 
possible  price,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  a  nui 
without  such  assistance,  would  inevitably  have  gro 
of  the  mass  of  vicious  men  who  slwaya  gather  in  cer 

The  cost  of  purchasing  and  ftimisbiug  the  two  hoi 
nearly  $240,000.  Of  this  sum  there  was  unpaid, 
This  debt,  if  flindod,  would  represent  a  rent  of  six 
large  for  an  establishment  so  uselul  and  important 

In  1844,  of  an  average  number  of  seven  hundi 
a  hundred  and  six  persona  employed,  tbe  total 
Deducting  receipts  for  sales  from  workshops  and  else 
{3,166.31,  tbe  annual  expense  remains  at  $3T,64T. 
$50.26;  about  tburteen  cents  a  day ;  about  one-third 
Bourgcost 

For  complete  education  and  maintenance  of  c 
number  which  both  bouses  can  accommodate — th 
he  ought  to  receive  $60,000  a  year,  of  which  $S^ 
gardening,  and  payment  of  certain  female  aasittanti 
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This  is  sixty  doUaxs  a  year  for  each  child,  which  is  the  fixed  rate  for  those  not 
orphans.  The  deficit  occasioned  by  the  reduced  rate  of  $48.00  at  which  orphans 
are  received,  would  be  made  up  by  gifts,  subscriptions,  and  returns  from  sales. 

The  following  notice  of  this  institution  is  given  by  Rev.  George  Fox- 
croft  Haskins,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  France,  Italy,  ^.,  1854.  ^ 

But  of  all  the  institutions  which  I  visited  in  Paris,  none  interested  me  so  much 
as  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  great  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  these  boys,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  orphans ;  to  inspire  them  with 
a  love  of  virtue  and  of  industry  ;  and  to  fit  them,  by  the  practice  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  to  become  one  day  not  only  good  christians,  bat  also  skillful  work- 
men. It  is  an  institution  of  charity,  because  the  sum  demanded  for  board  and 
tuition,  one  dollar  a  week,  is  so  small  as  to  oome  within  the  means  of  the  poorer 
olassee,  and  of  those  benevolent  individuals  and  sooieties  who  have  at  heart  tha 
reformation  and  instruction  of  the  destitute  and  abandoned.  How  many  of  these 
boys,  think  you,  are  sheltered,  fed,  and  instructed  in  this  home  for  the  homeless 
and  deserted  ?  A  hundred  or  two  T  More  than  that.  Three  hundred,  perhaps  T 
More  than  that.  Five  hundred  7  Yet  more.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
more  than  twelve  hundred  boys  in  this  mammoth  refuge !  They  are  divided  into 
two  departments,  a  senior  and  a  junior,  according  to  age.  I  visited  both  depart- 
ments. All  are  governed  by  the  same  rule,  and  all  are  under  the  fatherly  direc- 
tion of  Mgr.  Bervanger.    "nie  two  establishmentB  are  al^ut  half  a  mile  apart. 

This  institution  is  governed  and  disciplined  by  a  congregation  or  brotherhood, 
composed  of  secular  priesUi  and  laymen,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the  welfare  of  youth,  demanding  nothing  for 
their  labors  but  a  bare  support,  looking  forward  for  compensation  to  the  tressnry 
of  God. 

The  first  and  great  aim  of  the  directors  and  teachers  is,  to  infuse  into  the  boys 
a  love  of  virtue  and  religion ;  the  second,  to  impart  elementary  and  scientific 
instruction  :  the  third,  to  accustom  them  to  nabiti  of  industry,  and  tesch  them  a 
profitable  trade. 

The  spiritual  direction  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children  is  oonfided  to 
the  reverend  fathers  of  the  order  <^  St.  Dominic,  who  give  four  pious  instruotkjiiB 
every  week.  Catechism  is  taught  every  day.  The  scholars  are  divided  into 
twenty  classes,  according  to  their  sge  and  degree  of  intelligence.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  make  their  first  communion  till  they  have  attaint  the  sge  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years.  The  singing  and  music  at  mass  and  vespers  is  performed  by  the 
pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their  musical  teachers.  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
the  plessure  and  edification  with  which  I  assisted  at  the  Divine  offices  at  St. 
Nicholas,  on  the  Sunday  which  I  psssed  in  the  institution.  It  was  in  the  chapel 
of  the  senior  department.  There  were  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  boys  present. 
All  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  decorum.  In  discipline  nothing  was  wanting. 
All  appeared  to  unite  in  the  singing,  but  without  a  disoordant  note.  The  time 
was  so  well  observed,  that  every  word  was  articulated  and  heard  ss  if  pronounced 
by  a  single  voice. 

In  the  schools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  grammar, 
geo^phy,  history,  book-keeping,  drawing,  geometry,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Out  of  the  schools  are  taught  surveying, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  gynmastics,  swimming,  and  various  handicrafb. 

There  are  about  twenty  workshops  attached  to  the  institution  and  within  iti 
precincts.  Before  the  children  commence  their  apprenticeship,  their  tastes,  their 
preferences,  their  physical  strenffth,  and  their  intelligence  are  consulted.  I  ob- 
served, in  passing  through  the  shops,  a  large  number  of  boys  employed  busily  in 
carving,  oabinet-msking.  turning,  musical  instrument  making,  jewelry,  brass  fin- 
ishing, tailoring,  shoenuiking,  ^.,  &o.  The  boys  are  apprenticed  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  msster  workmen,  who  pay  to  the  institution,  for  the  board  of 
their  apprentices,  the  same  as  is  demanded  for  the  other  inmates. 
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OAILLON,  IN  NORMANDT. 


The  rollowing  account  of  the  gorernmento]  Ih 
in  Normsndy,  is  taken  fh>n)  Tuns  to  CoirmiEM 
Robert  Hktl,  M.  A.,  Aworitr  of  Doneatlvr,  En^ 
tore  before  the  Leeds  Hechuics'  Ingtituiion,  uu 
iDstitutioD,  1866. 

It  tg  now  more  than  for^  Team  since  the  compQerg 
Knick  ODt  ft  new  course  or  treatment,  and  enacted  I 
•ixteen  yeBTi  of  age  should,  under  ordinArr  circumati 
of  offeoBBB  which  the;  ahould  be  proved  to  hnTo  c 
aoquittnd  as  baTuig  acted  without  diacenunent,  anc 
detuoed  Tor  edacotion ;  within  the  last  twentj  yean 
fbnned  in  variooa  parte  of  the  oontment  Tor  the  educ& 
the  spring  of  the  preseot  jeu  I  called  the  attention  • 
one  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Mettray  in  Franc 
operation  for  upward  of  IS  jears ;  I  have  sinco  that  b 
my  fevorable  opinion  has  been  more  than  conflrnied 
mention  innidenlally  a  lew  points  which  escaped  m; 
Tiait,  but  I  Bm  not  going  to  repeat  any  thing  that  I 
print:  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  state,  in  general  terms,  It 
tablisbment,  with  govenunent  assistaDce,  which  recei 
tion  bays  under  the  ago  of  16  who  have  conunitte 
acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment ;  of  t 
600,  divided  into  fhmihes  of  forties,  each  family  has  it 
emed  by  two  young  men  specially  educated  for  the 
by  two  boys,  members  of  the  &mil}-,  elected  quarte 
members  of  the  tamily;  the  boys  are  taught  agrit 
luuidicraftfl  which  lire  Deceesaly  to  agriculture:  the 
prison,  for  there  are  neither  walls  nor  gates;  the 
impressed  with  tlie  assurance  that  they  are  not  und 
there  is  an  InQuito  variety  of  contrivaucee  for  giving 
interest,  and  PEpoum^fingthe  Cunily  feeling:  theresul 
the  whole  of  \asl  year  there  was  not  a  single  attempt 
directors  have  fully  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affec:tioni 
the  whole  dflcen  years  the  number  of  relapses  among 
bad  been  set  at  liberty  is  only  eleven  per  cent. — a  ve 
we  cainaider  that  they  had  all  of  them  exhibited  vicid 
commission  of  offenses,  and  that  simple  vagrancy  won 
Besides  thirty-five  private  institutions  for  the  educa 
dituDus,  Franco  possesses  several  government  establi 
pose ;  and,  in  hia  report  on  prisons  (br  the  last  year, 
interior,  U,  de  Porsigny,  seemed  to  regard  the  gove 
being,  at  Uio  very  least,  as  elBcieat  as  the  private 
inquiry  that  the  one  which  is  situate  at  QaiUoa  In  Nor 
second  to  none,  if  not.iteelf  the  very  best,  and  ha 
autiiority,  I  proceeded  to  mspcet  it 

The  Maison  Ceotrale  of  Oaillon,  stands  OQ  a  hill  ic 
situation,  more  by  token  do  inmate  was  attacked  by 
of  the  former  visit*  of  t)ut  pestilence,  nor  up  to  the  ti 
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last  year's  retam.  It  consists  of  various  ranges  of  buildings  divided  into  courts, 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  best  seen  f^om  the  outside :  they  had  a  consider- 
able fire  a  little  while  ago,  the  work  of  some  of  the  prisoners ;  a  whole  pile  of 
building  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  and  is  now  in  progress  of  re-construction. 
The  chateau  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise. 

M.  Le  Blanc  is  a  slightly  built,  vigorous  man,  apparently  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age,  with  a  pleasing  countenance  and  easy  manner,  but  evidently 
accustomed  to  absolute  command:  he  beanT  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  received  me  very  politely,  and  himself  conducted  me  all  over  the 
establishment  at  the  house  itselil 

The  total  number  of  inmates  is  39  guardians,  including  the  chef  and  two  sous 
che&,  but  not  the  directeur  and  aumonier,  who  do  not  live  within  the  walls, 
1214  adults  and  G86  young  persons  all  acquitted  under  article  66 :  no  females 
are  confined  there :  the  aumonier  is  the  only  ecclesiastic :  there  is  no  female 
assistance  or  superintcndance  at  all,  "  ni  fi^re  ni  sceur."  Of  the  39  guardians  15 
are  assigned  to  tlie  children ;  of  the  remaining  24  there  are  3  chefs  and  sous 
chefs,  6  porters,  5  affected  to  special  services,  1  always  absent  on  leave,  and 
allowing  for  sickness  and  other  accidental  absences,  the  number  of  guardians 
actively  engaged  in  looking  after  1214  adults  is  firom  7  to  8,  or,  adding  the 
director  and  chefs,  about  1  to  100.  In  the  superintendence  of  the  worlanen, 
there  are  a  few  centre  maftres  whom  I  imderstand  to  be  fi'ee  workmen,  and  sur- 
yeillants  selected  by  the  director  fit)m  the  prisoners  of  good  conduct ;  the 
^stem  is  silent  but  not  separate.  M.  Le  Blanc  is  not  in  &vor  of  the  cellular 
system,  except  as  a  punishment  for  prison  offense& 

The  principle  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  adults  is  that  of  teaching  them  a 
trade  and  making  them  work  at  it  I  was  taken  through  rooms  in  which  vari- 
ous trades  were  being  carried  on.  In  the  adult  department  the  work  is  done  for 
manufacturers  at  certain  prices  fixed  by  contract,  in  some  instances  by  the 
piece,  in  others  by  the  day ;  a  tariff  of  the  prices  is  put  up  to  view  in  every 
work  room.  These  wages  are  received  by  government,  who  pay  over  a  portion 
to  the  prisoner  partly  in  direct  payment,  partly  by  canying  half  of  this 
allowance  to  his  credit  so  as  to  provide  him  with  a  sum  of  money  on  his  libera- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  this  allowance  varies  fix)m  five-tenths  to  one-tenth 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  contractor,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  sentence,  or 
the  number  of  convictions :  but  an  individu^  in  the  lowest  class  may  by  good 
conduct  raise  himself  into  a  higher  class  till  he  gets  to  three-tenths,  so  by  bad 
conduct  a  prisoner  in  a  higher  class  may  reduce  himself  to  one-tenth ;  they  for  the 
most  part  become  good  workmen :  I  was  taken  through  a  room  in  which  they 
were  at  work  marking  shoes,  bottines,  slippers,  fine  brushes,  coarse  brushes, 
acoordeons,  and  the  several  parts  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  an 
accordeon,  and  probably  some  other  articles  which  I  have  forgotten :  also,  other 
rooms  in  which  the  work  was  the  carding  of  silk  and  the  weaving  it  into  the 
stuff  of  which  silk  hats  are  made,  and  another  room  in  which  the  work  was  the 
making  of  straw  plait.  All  the  men  seemed  to  be  working  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy,  without  any  appearance  of  dejection  physical  or  moral,  only  in  the  finer 
work  which  required  dose  attention  they  seemed  much  more  serious ;  I  rushed 
to  an  a  priori  conclusion  that  the  ameliorating  influences  of  industry  would  be 
more  discemable  amongst  the  latter,  but  M.  Le  Blanc  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  distinction  of  that  Idnd. 

The  dietary  consists  of  rations  of  brown  bread,  soup,  vegetables  and  meat 
twice  a  week ;  such  prisoners  as  have  earned  a  little  money  may  buy  a  few  com- 
parative luxuries,  such  as  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  the  like  at  the  canteen.  In 
consequence  of  the  fire,  the  dormitories  aire  at  present  crowded  with  additional 
beds,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  large  dormitory,  they  generally 
contain  about  twenty,  each  prisoner  having  his  bed  to  himself  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  could  be  imagined ;  at  least  one  guardian  sleeps  in  each  dormito- 
ry, the  rooms  are  lighted  all  nigh^  and  the  surveillants  are  constantly  walking 
^eir  rounds. 

The  general  effect  upon  my  own  mind,  of  my  inspection  of  the  adult  depart- 
ment, was  that  the  prisoners  were  palpably  much  better  off  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  at  liberty,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact ;  indeed  it  is  clear  that,  to  some  extent,  the  French  prison 
serves  the  purpose  of  our  workhouse.    The  liberated  conyict  has  a  place  of 
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raddencc  AHiignod  to  liim,  where  tip  is  to  find  work 
ooniitenlly  happcninR  that  he  is  wnl  to  a  pl»ce 
»nH  wbiTe  there  is  no  morki't  fur  such  labor  aa  1 
to  seek  liibor  vlgowhore,  and  tberuby  bciMmca 
of  wliiuh  lie  is  poinicted  and  ia  »pnt  back  lo  prison, 
counted  ueiiiiiBt  hiiD  a  cam  of  ri'cidiTc ;  M.  Le  Bliui 
IJMi,  that  llif  worst  Hul'jccta  under  liis  care  an>l>y  m 
grmloht  iiiimlicr  of  convictiuiu  w-t  againrt  their  na 
most  piirt  iif  ruptures  of  bun  in  tliD  honest  attom 
is  Blmwn  by  tbo  Ikft,  which  I  laky  from  Ihu  tables  I 
■ccaiiic.  tliiii  of  HilOS  reddivistcs  wlio  were  diwhor) 
pcri<iil  imii — IHS'J  and  were  afiaiii  convicted  bi 
rcl:il»iL-s  by  vapibondaKe  and  mendicity  were  IISS. 
134<>,  uiid'  thu  UtpireB  Mcm  to  show  that  tlio  latt 
the  first  yiiiT  after  lihcration.  Ko  iierjions,  howeri 
centrales  nlIlc^«  thu  i)cntoncGcxccLilaayear*ainipriit 
committnl»  arc  to  tlic  df'partnienla]  prison^  wlicro 
and  till-  trisitiiionl  in  other  respects  atricler.  WliiLi 
at  ItcnncK,  ho  knew  a  case  of  a  lil>erali-d  convict,  w 
ins  liiii  i|iiart(.'rs  in  Uic  niiuson  centnilu  cimimitlcd  si 
ininitc  dii^ust  he  was  sentenced  only  to  six  iiiontli! 
tasti-  («T  [uiaiing  Hint  pvriuil  io  n  deportmenliil 
Mbufiii);  the  inaf;istmtc,  in  coniiciiuencc  of  wliich  hi 
tnonlhs,  whieli  was  the  reverse  of  what  ha  wauled, 
in  tlio  deiiart  mental  priwD.  Upon  this  he  redoul 
threats  of  what  he  would  do  to  llic  jud|^  at  the  eu 
itcd  by  a  i^liaiij'e  of  ncutencc  lo  lilleen  monllei,  but 
paiised  in  a  maiKOD  eentmle  liLi  end  wh8  dnswered, 
Iwd  odide,  and  lie  retired  lh>ia  tlic  tribunal  with  a  r 
I  w;ut  luiw  condui^cd  to  the  dcpartnioDt  of  I 
arc  priticiikilty,  notirdinfctollieirantcei-dentsniid  tl 
ilics,  dividt-d  iiilo  two  bodieB,  Hie  induslriid  who  ou 
trale  it^'elll  and  Ihe  n^ieiilturul  wlio  uru  located  un  i 
the  iiiuiMin  ccnlraJe,  to  whioli  tliey  come  twice 
TlmrMlavH,  to  attend  divine  Ecnicc,  and  the  court 
Ibr  the  trial  of  prison  olfcns'?  committed  liy  tho  j 
intnidueed  to  tlic  qunrlicr  des  preures  in  whidl  nc 
order  In  try  tlicm,  and  see  wluit  they  are  lit  lur  i 
about  ii.  Iiiit  tliid  diHerenco  at  tlie  very  outset  fr 
ezci'ed  ;in  iuvolunlury  smile.  No  one  was  in  It  at 
to  a  liir(.'L'  Knnien  laid  out  wilh  walks,  which  arc  i 
durinp  i-'riiMis  of  recreation,  but  if  I  underatood  ari| 
wilh  (he  cultivation.  The  young  people  were  just  I 
tn  duiible  IIUi ;  their  dress  did  not  differ  much 
use  at  Mi'llray,  but  it  looked  older  und  not  so  tidy; 
app<Mriun4'  of  a  worklnnwo  scliool,  and  there  wen 
n>rp4  whii-h  nnimalo*  almost  every  eountcnanee  at 
GUI  iLuilc  iialuralljr  into  the  military  step,  but  their 
to  it,  and  lo  licat  time ;  one  of  thein  had  ha  head  e 
anon:  others boretximphmentaTv  lahlets  on  their 
lCf(cnilM  such  as  "  Voleur  "  4c.  \Vc  then  passed  th: 
diircr.-iit  iriMlKi  which  Ihey  are  taujjht;  heru  the  VI 
tors,  but  for  Ihe  government,  and  no  wajrea  we  pai 
tlie  b>«int,  ludtiiiij;  and  cilucatioii  are  more  than  an  e 
I  midiTSTiii"!  that  there  was  wime  slight  pecuniar} 
anil  i^tlier^.  but  my  attention  was  diverted  at  this  j: 
oniiitLil  to  ru'torn  to  it  The  eliildrcn  are  thus  taog 
tlie  piinieulara  of  which  have  escaped  my  memoiy  i 
work  in  Hie  raljiblishmcnt  is  done  either  by  the  ch 
the  emj>li)yiiient  which  struck  mo  most  waa  that  of  t 
who  «en>  niraing  out  Bome  veiy  clever  apeeimeiiB  d 
havo  excKed  a  t(roat  sensation  had  Uiey  been  sent  t< 
as  part  uf  his  day's  work,  each  child  has  an  hour  i 
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tiian  that  is  foond  to  be  tedious  at  the  time,  and  to  make  them  conceited  at  the 
end.  The  director  selects  a  certain  number  of  the  best  behaved  to  act  as 
surveillants,  these  wear  a  distinguishing  badge.  The  dormitories  are  large 
rooms,  containing  a  great  number  of  beds,  all  exquisitely  clean,  with  each  bo7*8 
Sunday  clothes  neatiy  folded  and  placed  upon  his  bed;  my  yisit  was  on  a 
Monday  morning.  Sept  11th,  1854:  all  this  hiad  a  much  more  comfortable  look 
than  the  hammocks  at  Mettray.  The  refectory  is  a  large  hall  used  also  as  the 
class-room,  and  as  the  chapel,  of  which  it  forms  the  nave  when  the  folding 
doors  which  separate  it  from  the  chapel,  properly  so  called,  are  thrown  open. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  dietary,  except  that  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
they  are  allowed  what  is  called  a  gratification.  What  that  gratification  is  on 
Thursdays  I  did  not  catch,  on  Sundays  it  consists  in  the  distribution  to  each  boy 
of  half-a-pound  of  preserve,  which  he  is  allowed  to  eat  as  ho  likes:  the 
glutton  dispatches  it  forthwith,  and  his  propensity  is  noted  ;  on  the  other  hand 
tiiose  who  wish  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  as  a  seasoning  for  their  bread  during 
the  week,  are  supplied  with  the  means  of  keeping  it  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  justly  proud  of  their  bakehouse,  the  produce  of  which,  experto  crede,  is 
excellent 

For  my  visit  to  the  farm,  M.  Le  Blanc  committed  me  to  the  g^danoe  of  the 
excellent  inspector  M.  Delaxmay,  and  finding  that  I  wished  to  return  to  Paris  by 
the  three  o'clock  train,  which  I  oould  not  do  if  we  performed  our  expedition  on 
foot,  he  was  kind  enough  to  order  the  tilbury  of  the  establishment  to  be  placed 
fit  our  disposal,  and  right  pleasant  was  our  drive  through  a  steeply  undulated 
and  well  wooded  country.  The  farm  consists  of  214  hectares  including  40 
hectares  of  wood  and  a  small  portion  of  moorland  not  yet  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  well  made  private  roads,  the  work 
of  the  colonists.  I  was  taken  to  two  farm  houses,  one  an  old  building  of 
no  great  size,  the  other  a  new  construction  of  considerable  size,  built  by  the  col- 
onists for  the  purposes  of  the  colony.  In  the  refectory  of  the  latter  we  found 
the  children  in  class,  pursuing  according  to  their  several  ages  and  abilities  the 
usual  course  of  primaiy  instruction;  &iere  were  no  particular  marks  either 
of  energy  or  lassitude,  but  I  thought  them  too  much  crowded ;  the  dormitories 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  industrial  colonists  at  the  maison  centrale :  every- 
thing was  extremely  cleafi  and  rather  left  an  impression  of  over  comfort.  They 
are  very  proud  of  their  homed  cattle,  ftom  which  they  draw  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  market  at  Evreux  in  the  shape  of  butter : 
they  have  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Cotantin  and  Breton 
breeds:  the  latter  are  very  small,  smaller  than  the  Aldemey  with  which, 
however,  they  seem  in  shape  and  color  to  have  affinity.  There  1  learned  that 
the  peculiar  grain  in  the  color  of  the  Norman  horses  is  called  pommel6,  whilst 
the  broader  and  more  variegated  dapple  of  a  cotantin  bull  was  called  ^caille. 
They  did  not  ordinarily  breed  or  feed  for  the  market,  but  some  beautiful  little 
Breton  calves  were  destined  for  Fontevrault  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted.  The  farm  yards  are  walled  like  other  fieuin  yards 
in  the  country,  but  in  other  respects  the  colonists  are  not  confined  by  walls;  in 
the  classes  I  noticed  three  more  shaven  heads,  and  learned  that  the  shaving  of 
the  head  is  one  of  the  punishments  for  evasion.  Attempts  at  evasion  are  not 
unfrequent,  but  they  are  always  unsuccessful,  as  the  dress  is  peculiar,  and  a 
reward  of  twenty-five  fi^ncs  is  given  to  any  person  who  brings  a  fugitive  back. 

1  have  already  mentioned  the  punishment  for  evasion ;  in  both  the  adult  and 
the  juvenile  departments  the  usual  punishments  are  inflicted  for  prison  offenses, 
but  are  preceded  by  a  formal  trial  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
aum6nier  and  I  think,  the  chief  guardian ;  for  the  adults  this  is  held  daily,  in  a 
room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Pretoire :  for  the  jeunes  detenus 
it  is  held  twice  a  week  in  the  presence  of  the  colony  assembled  in  their  Salle  k 
manger.  The  punishments  are  standing  with  their  face  to  the  waU,  standing  out 
whilst  the  others  are  eating,  deprivations  of  the  gratifications  of  the  palate, 
reduction  of  diet,  cellular  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  confinement  in 
chains.  M.  Le  Blanc  encourages  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  with  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  visits  of  the  latter  to  their  relatives  in  prison,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  and  strengthening  the  family  tie :  it  also  supplies  him  with  a  means 
of  pun^hment  by  the  suppression  of  it,  and  in  the  case  of  the  juveniles,  l^ 
making  them  come  in  disgrace  before  their  parents ;  for  juveniles  he  also  makes 


ij^g  CBrmi.  nuaoN  and  kefoi 

ooomIoimI  me  of  whipping ;  that  brang  ■  dome 
that  be  wbo  gtanda  in  looo  parentia  nuj  tooietiiDi 

I  nuj-  be  wrong,  but  the  impnanon  on  m 
wai  likelj  to  be  leas  deterrent  than  that  of  UeUr 
leM  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  lil^  the7  all 
people,  they  are  in  more  cloae  aMociation  witti  ei 
one  guardian  to  40  or  60  ooloniata,  with  onlf  one 
tan  of  charity  or  the  like,  they  are  txnopant 
surveillance  and  mteriereDoe  of  sapenora  which 
wild  unreclaimed  character;  but  what  unpreese 
hiBtruction  whii^h  ia  giveo  in  brandies  of  in< 
high  wages :  when  I  uw  wood  earrings,  the  woi 
ftrtiiAii,  I  could  not  beip  asking  myaelf  wbetbe 
regivded  in  sober  truth  as  a  college  for  the  p(> 
about  agriculture  or  the  trade*  immediately  and 
miiitory  profeaaion.  The  danger  being  ooe  (1 
Peraigny,  I  inquired  of  M.  Le  Blanc  liow  the 
hii  ezperienco.  He  saye  that  many  parents  do 
dren  out  beggiug,  with  a  feeling  that  the  worst  tl: 
state  will  mheTo  them  of  the  charge  of  their  ch 
means  the  some  thing  aa  bringing  them  up  aa  thi 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  dil&culty  in 
Tonng  persons  on  their  discharge,  and  eiertioc 
uuUpce  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  some  charita) 
hood ;  such  aa  are  placed  in  Paris  are  oonflded 
whan  unable  to  obtain  work,  and  totally  fiiendlo 
to  the  colony  and  ask  to  be  pat  to  their  old 
accon]ed  until  a  place  is  found  for  them.  IL  Del 
the  catse  of  the  orphans  requires  special  provision 
might  be  done  fbr  them  on  the  tracts  of  oorec 
of  France,  which  are  the  properl?  of  the  state 
snoceded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  young  [ 
he  said  DO,  the  numbers  were  loo  large  Tm  the  te 
ual  bold.  Both  he  and  IL  Le  Blanc  ezpresaedtb 
of  the  priTste  colonies,  as  being  mere  private  s{ 
any  real  regard  to  the  weliare  of  the  children,  b' 
their  own  work  on  a  level  with  Mettray,  on  the  c 
why  it  could  not  be  so :  the  relhse  rejected  by 
Incurable  ia  □ecessarily  sent  to  the  maison  centr 
of  puriScstion  or  punishment ;  U.  De  Uetz  too  is 
his  money  aa  he  likes,  and  may  make  any  c 
any  experiments  that  occur  to  him  according  to 
pleasure;  the  director  of  a  maison  cenCrale  oi 
sum  placed  at  his  dispoaal,  fbr  every  son  of  wt 
account,  and  both  in  expenditure  and  general  ma 
strict  routine  in  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interio 
the  slightest  nriatioo. 


REFORM  SCHOOL  OP  PBTIT-QUEVILLT, 

KUAM  BOVBir.  C 


BXPOBT  OF  X.  DUGPSTIAUX 


The  refonn  Bchool  of  Petit-Qaeyillj  was  founded  fn  1842,  hy  M.  Lecdnte^ 
who,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  the  Society  fbr  the  Amistance  of  Juvenile  Prisonen 
at  Bouen,  appealed  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  enable  him  to  commence  the  woik. 
He  raised  a  sufficient  sum  hy  subscription,  and  in  September,  1842,  began  with 
six  children  fh>m  the  prison  of  the  Bicetre  at  Rouen.  After  a  time  the  number  was 
doubled,  and  so  remained  for  more  than  two  years.  Toward  the  end  of  1844^ 
IL  Lecointe  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  various  obstacles  which  had  impeded 
lum,  and  gradually  increased  the  number  of  his  pupils,  until  it  is  now,  (1851,) 
about  one  hundred  and  fi^.  They  are  all  juvemle  delinquents  under  art. 
66  of  the  penal  code,  and  as  at  Mettray,  Petit-Bourg,  Ac.,  the  government 
pays  about  fourteen  cents  a  day  each  toward  their  maintenanoe,  and  grants 
fourteen  dollars  as  an  outfit  for  each  pupil  at  entrance. 

The  school  comprises  four  divisions ;  of  punishment,  of  probation,  of  reward, 
and  of  rehabilitation.  At  entrance,  all  are  ranked  in  the  flret  dass.  To  pass  from 
it  to  the  second,  or  fh>m  that  to  the  third,  the  pupil  must  have  escaped  receiving 
a  bad  mark  for  two  months.  For  entiy  upon  the  roll  of  rehabilitation,  he  must 
have  lived  irreproachably  for  six  consecutive  months.  Only  the  pupils  of  this 
highest  grade  are  permitted  to  go  into  town,  to  work  fbr  persons  outside  the 
premises,  and  to  take  grades  of  rank  according  to  their  conduct  The  dasslflca- 
tions  are  made  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  marks,  and  the  color  of  the  collars  of 
their  blouses  serve  to  distinguidi  the  four  classes.  Those  in  the  division  of 
punishment — ^who  by  the  way  are  very  fbw  in  number — ^wear  a  yellow  collar; 
in  that  of  probation,  a  blue  one;  in  that  of  reward,  a  red  one;  in  that  of 
rehabilitation,  none  at  alL  The  rewards  are  as  follows,  in  order:  Qood  marks; 
entry  on  the  roll  of  reward ;  entry  on  the  roll  of  honor  and  rehabilitation ;  tibe 
right  of  electing  foremen ;  grades  for  good  conduct ;  permission  to  labor  without 
the  premises ;  permission  to  do  errands  in  the  town ;  application  to  government 
for  liberation  and  employment  Punishments  are :  Bad  marks ;  suspenalon  of 
grade ;  descent  to  inferior  grade ;  degradation,  if  in  the  lowest  grade ;  dismission 
into  a  lower  division;  deprivation  of  amusement;  deprivation  of  privilege 
of  visiting  relatives;  entry  in  the  roll  of  punishment,  with  yellow  collar; 
confinement  to  bread  and  water;  sending  away  agaui  to  prison. 

Punishments  are  inflicted  by  a  jury  of  pupils  whose  names  are  upon  the  rolls 
of  reward  and  rehabilitation.  The  cell  is  unknown,  neither  \a  corporal  punish- 
ment  in  use.  Eveiy  Sunday,  after  service,  there  is  a  public  moral  examinatiozL 
The  foremen  report  before  the  remaining  pupils,  who  are  called  upon  to  answer, 
if  necessary,  and  receive  punishment  or  reward,  as  the  case  may  be. 


ISO 


KETOkM  SCHOOL  OP  miT 


The  pnpila  are  diieflj  employed  in  horticultu 
mon  profitable  to  the  imtitation  than  uy  mods 
the  truniiig  of  gardouers,  who  eauly  find  aituMic 

The  elementary  uutroction  includes  reading,  i 
metit^  and  linear  drawing.  Some  children  leom 
fihywology.  ru[Hl«  who  can  read,  write  and  co 
geometry,  applied  to  arts  and  trwiee,  and  a  coun 
treaa.    One  of  the  foiemen  Initnicte  in  church  mi 

Of  three  hundred  and  aiz^  puiMla  admitted  inti 
one  bandrcd  and  eigh^-cight  could  noitlier  read 
» littla,  fbrtj  could  rend  pretty  well  and  wtK«  ft 
that  the  InteUigont  children  are  very  few  in  nu 
make  some  progTMS ;  forty-STB  in  the  hundred  I 
or  tfarM  jcaiB  after  entrance,  and  at  the  age  of  ■ 
at  their  liberation,  only  know  bow  to  re*d  a  litl 
of  them  become  smart  workmen,  and  able  to 
tavriwiae  to  the  experience  of  llettny,  Petit-Bour 
it  [g  observed  that  the  graduatea  of  FBtit-QueTi] 
gardening,  to  trades. 

The  pupila  are  divided  into  tlirce  platoon^  i 
and  corpond  over  esoh.  The  disdpline  of  the  ei 
OMnUned  movements  are  made  to  the  soond  of 
copper  inatrumeots  fi>r  s  miiltaiy  band. 

At  leaving;  the  pupils  receive  some  aasistan 
themsolvea  until  settled.  With  the  help  of  what 
the  institution  duiing  their  residence  in  i^  a  III 
■oroetimcs  rrach  as  moch  as  ten  dolian  each,  and ' 
ia  fixed  by  the  director,  according  to  the  meritsa 
oondition  of  the  timd. 

The  director  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
who  are  hbersted.  nnfortonately  hia  Dumeroui 
to  keep  tracik  of  them,  as  Gtr  as  would  be  deain 
repiUa  of  the  tcsioiug  of  the  schod  Accord! 
oolleeted  on  this  sutijeci^  however,  he  estimates  tl 
fifteen  doubtful,  and  that  the  rest  conduct  thems 
Sinoo  its  foundation,  eigb^-flve  pupils  have  b> 
six  have  become  gardenen  and  nunaiTmen, 
laborers,  eleven  mechanic^  amongst  their  relatl 
fbur  ihoemakers,  two  cabinet  makms,  two  ti 
aolcUen,  five  nilois ;  and  of  thirty,  no  infomtatic 


ASILE  AQRICOLE,  OR  RURAL  ASYLUM. 

AT 

CBRNAT,  NEAR  MULHAUSBN.  ^ 


Gbrnat  is  a  town  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  eight  miles  from 
Molhausen,  with  a  population,  in  1852,  of  8997,  engaged  in  the  manufkc- 
tnring  of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  in  iron  and  copper  foundries.  The 
following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Asile  AgricoU  of  this  town,  is  taken 
from  the  English  Journal  of  Education  for  1868,  and  credited  by  the 
editor  to  the  Ouardian, 

I  recently  visited  at  Oemay,  (an  insignificant  place  between  Colmar  and 
llulhouse,)  an  institution  called  an  Aaik  Agricole.  It  di£fers  from  that  of  Met- 
tray  and  others,  in  receiving,  not  condemned,  but  only  destitute  children,  and 
such  as  have  shown  evil  and  depraved  propensities.  In  1847,  a  few  benevolent 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  finding  pauperism  on  the  increase,  and  some 
sort  of  asylum  veiy  much  needed  for  the  reception  of  orphans,  and  the  children 
of  the  poor  allowed  to  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  mendicity,  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  open  a  place  of  this  kind.  A  society  was  formed,  and  a 
suitable  foundation  fimd  raised ;  a  house  and  a  piece  of  waste  land  were  hired, 
whither  each  member  was  entitied,  on  payment  of  100  francs  per  annum,  to 
send  an  orphan  or  neglected  cliild,  when  tiie  consent  of  the  parents  could  be 
obtained.  Secondary,  of  course,  to  religious  instruction,  the  g^reat  means  of 
reformation  relied  upon  was  agricultural  employment,  as  at  Mettray;  but  as 
here  no  absolute  criminality  could  be  inferrcni,  nor  punishment  supposed,  the 
&mily  system  was  much  more  freely  carried  out  With  this  view,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  number  of  children  should  not  exceed  thirty,  in  order  that  the 
personal,  and  as  fiir  as  possible  paternal,  influence  of  the  director  over  each  in- 
dividual might  not  be  changed  into  the  mere  authority  of  a  governor  over  the 
mass.  The  extent  to  whi(£  this  principle  has  been  carried  out,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  establishment,  and  is  regarded  as  that  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  successful  results.  The  contact  between  the  head  of 
the  house  and  eveiy  member  of  it  is  immediate  and  constant  When  I  went  to 
visit  the  place  with  a  member  of  the  society,  we  found  M.  Zweifel,  the  director, 
employed,  flail  in  hand,  in  thrashing  out  his  harvest,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of 
his  children,  armed  with  the  same  instrument  The  whole  party  were  singing 
at  their  work,  and  merrier  or  happier  laborers  could  not  be  seen.  M.  Zweifel  is 
one  of  those  men  brought  up  in  the  severe  practical  school  of  FeUenberg  and 
Yehrli,  the  celebn^ed  Swiss  Agronomers,  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing: 
With  such  assistance  only  as  he  can  derive  from  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  boyi^ 
this  one  individual  transacts  Ihe  entire  busmees  of  the  whole  establishment 
For  a  couple  of  hours,  morning  and  evening,  ho  instructs  thirty  boys,  of  all  ages 
between  eight  and  seventeen,  some  of  whom  have  to  learn  their  letters,  wlmst 
others  are  aidvanced  to  the  elements  of  land  surveying.  The  eahiers  shown  to 
me  of  their  writing,  drawing  of  agricultural  instruments  firom  nature,  plans, 
Ac.,  Ac,  were  most  remarkable,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the 
pupils  are  handed  over  to  M.  Zweifel  in  a  state  of  the  lowesi  degradation  and 
ignorance. 

During  the  day  he  is  personally  engaged  with  them  in  every  description  of 
field  and  garden  labor.  By  the  efforts  of  his  boys  and  his  own,  aided  only  by 
a  single  grown-up  fiurm-servant,  a  large  portion  of  the  barren  plain  of  Comay 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  and  the  example  set  of  better 
and  more  scientific  modes  of  agriculture  has  been  of  the  most  essentia  service 
to  the  small  farmers  of  the  locality,  whilst  the  boon  of  providing  them  with 
steady  and  intelligent  laborers  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
Q 


f  52  HEFURHATOiiT  EDUCATION  1 

Eacli  child  of  aiifncicnt  nge  lias  a  small  ^rdoi 
Imlglit  111  ciilliriitp  bulli  with  flowers  and  profit 
ollowfd  1"  dipjioHO  iif  for  his  own  benoflc. 

By  his  osiKvial  clmirc  ovtiy  apiitaniiico  oT  gr. 
uftou  riiuiid  in  luriio  pulilir  cvtablistimcnts,  is  c 
tmd  all  ai-iMmiiiodiiiioDS  an  ki'pl  down  to  die  lev 
onlf  maiiitiiincd  with  iieatncM  and  propriety.  1 
tliat  the  itmndiusity  nf  micli  estakMimenta,  ever 
dored  till'  inuuitui  (Iw-ontcnted  witb  iiivre  cotlatr 
te  adoptotl,  und  the  lUro  U  cxnt'tly  fiuch  aa  tlio 
isoaie.  Tlio  institution  hu  no  prttennon  tu  b 
inrixli  iiiiKlit  I'Htiiblii'h  with  vare  and  iK-noHl,  and 
uiu  and  iriiuo,  riillii^r  tlmn  to  uomx-I  tliitn. 

Od  tlic  rare  oi-t-.ision  of  ft  holiihiy.  the  diren 
troop,  makes  on  uxeuniioa  to  some  of  the  nci^h 
tuns,  invilm  tlit^  ourioatj,  and  intitiiiets  tlinu 
tUe  tnH.i>,  qiuinita,  Jtc,  wldvli  tlivj  liiU  in  with, 
led  Aran  yiiirV  iibl  luya&'t  cud,  with  ncrer-cc 
iMa^  liy  a  iiihd  ovidiiit^  of  mliiCKtrd  mind,  vduc 
only  just  rainil  fmin  l.UOO  to  1,^00  rmiin,  ($!0C 
heart  sndHiiiil  in  IhL-  wurk  cinild  i-vi>r  indued  •  d 
It  BayH  miu'li  (ut  l\ut  ■n-ittcni,  tliul  the  iuitlailon  it 
tlieRiirbiir  ajieHuut  thrasliluK  out  com,  M.Zw 
lottWH  to  Minfetem  uud  TreAi-U,  which  allowed  1 
vale  sccK'lai^.  it  luit  to  Itll  theif  plnce. 

Tlio  pnic'tiuil  nisiill^i  uf  the  asylum  arc  rcprm 
portofllici.ri'iti.hiit.pr  thuaccifty  aiid  the  ilirci 
doscriptioii.     In  nx  yi-arn,  liirtj-olic  yonnif  pers 

Kupcriinu.  iiiul  with  ncquimni.'nlH  and  Lubila  i 
neiit  iivvliiuHvl — uu  iminenmf  boon  lo  b  iinnl 
been  placbd  uut  )iy  the  itinlitiilion,  eitlicr  no  npp 
of  tlic«0,  twi>  unly  liavc  turned  out  ill.  the  IjM  c 
03CCC)ilitinBUy  adtuitlcd  at  the  h(^  of  NxtMu  ycu 
Ui  luadu  under  a  diltu  volnntary  Bygtcm. 

In  ft  rouiilry  like  Ali>iu«,  rclittioua  iustructit 
The  atfliini,  lliouKli  founded  eiilircly  hy  Protcal 
childn;u  uf  CathnUua,  who  fbnii,  inilccd,  tlic  bull 
Zwcilel,  a  I'rotesliint,  and  a  man  of  the  meat  uni 
ahiwluto  necfspily  uriiimaclf;  BapindefamiVe,^ 
litaycrs  with  all  hia  eliildren.  Tlie  strictu't  uu- 
aiiuuld  ivul.iin  ndthinj^  hut  wluit  was  coninion  tu 
tlio  atlcudiincc  at  man  by  the  Catliolies  was 
equally  with  M.  U)  Pasteur,  liaye  Tull  iibwty  iif  n 
I  am  Hirry  to  say  the  Romish  drrity  regard  tlic  i 
linraitH  nttlier  tliuti  protect  it.  Soujc  linui  apt  (li 
jilaint  to  tlie  I'Tcli-ct  nKainut  it,  oa  ft  schivl  ol 
oonunlwinii  coinp<isc<I  uf  Cntliolitu  was  iipi>oiiitr 
ittTikx]  to  make  liis  chargeg,  which  iimuimtcd  tii  I 
1iarin)(  been  nlisi'iit  from  mass  t!<ur  time.i  in  the 
their  oHscmMint;  ut  muming  ami  evening!  pruye 
abwiico  at  moss  was  fuund  ean-lUlly  notc<l  nnd  ei 
tho  director,  and  tliu  Ouni  was  fbmudlj  reproved 
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The  Philanthropic  Society  was  estahliahed  in  1*788,  and  incorporated  in  1806, 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  by  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  and  bj 
the  Industrial  Education  of  the  destitute  offspring,  of  convicted  felons. 

At  the  outset  both  boys  and  girls  were  received,  and  were  distributed  into 
fiimilies  occupying  distinct  houses.  Each  family  pursuing  a  different  trade,  all 
the  children  being  destined  as  &r  as  practicable,  for  apprenticeship  to  &rm  la- 
bor— ^the  Society  thus  anticipating  that  form  of  organization,  and  much  of  the 
detail  of  arrangement,  which  are  now  thought  in  Europe  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  success^  working  of  a  reformatory  for  young  offenders  and  criminals. 
These  points  are  distinctly  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  for 
1788  and  1789,  fix)m  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

A  single  child  was  first  put  out  to  nurse,  to  which  several  more  were  soon 
added;  when  the  number  amounted  to  twelve,  a  small  house  of  £10  per  annum 
rent  was  hired,  in  a  situation  where  more  could  easily  be  obtained  as  they 
might  be  wanted.  A  matron  was  placed  there,  to  superintend  the  household 
concerns,  and  the  government  of  the  wards;  such  of  them  as  were  ci^>able, 
were  employed  in  Imitting  stockings,  and  weaving  of  lace  and  garters. 

A  second  house  was  soon  hired;  and  presently  a  third ;  the  number  of  wards 
was  increased  to  twenty ;  and  among  liiem  were  several  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  old.  The  boys  and  g^ls  were  now  separatedx  A  shoemaker  was  placed 
ui  the  second  house ;  several  of  the  elder  boys  began  this  necessary  bramsh  of 
manufacture,  and  already  the  whole  seminary  is  supplied  with  shoes  made 
within  itself 

In  the  third  house  is  a  tailor,  who  has  a  certain  number  of  wards  under  his 
tuition.  It  is  intended  that  all  shall  learn  knitting,  spinning,  or  some  such 
employment  as  may  be  useful  to  them  in  old  age  and  infirmity. 

Agriculture  is  the  grand  source  to  which  the  Society  looks  for  employment 
for  their  wards.  Agriculture,  man's  natural  labor,  and  the  primary  spring  of 
riches,  of  health,  and  of  happiness. 

Our  populous  cities  and  towns  are  already  too  much  crowded  with  mannfijc* 
turers,  mechanics^  and  menial  servants,  who  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  countnr. 
Jb  preserve  the  just  balance^  let  us,  then,  send  to  wholesome  aiir  cmd  exercise  me 
miserable  wretches,  who  are  now  perishing  upon  dungfUUs  in  London,  and  Jorm 
(hem  into  a  hardy  race  of  husbandmen^  from  the  waste  of  socidy^  to  populate  and 
euUivate  the  waste  and  barren  parts  of  the  country. 

The  mode  of  living  is  in  distinct  houses,  as  separate  famiHes.  A  manufackiirtr 
has  a  house  for  himself  and  his  wife,  if  married,  a/nd  a  certain  number  of  wardSj 
whom  they  are  to  regard  as  their  own  children.  In  these  respects,  (he  design  is  to 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  common  Ufe. 

They  have  two  banyan  dajrs  eveiy  week,  or  dajrs  when  meat  is  not  allowed. 
Their  beds  are  laid  on  a  kind  of  wicker  hurdle,  which  is  removed  in  the  day 
time  to  gain  room  for  work.  Utility  only  is  consulted  in  every  arrangement, 
and  as  the  wards  are  forming  for  the  humble  station  of  laborers,  it  is  thought 
an  important  care  not  to  accustom  them  to  conveniences  and  indulgences, 
of  which  afterward  they  might  severely  feel  the  want 

They  have  regular  hours  for  every  avocation ;  and  prayers  in  the  established 
Cbrm  of  worship  every  morning  and  evening.    To  preserve  good  order,  and  \o 
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ghre  them  ideas  of  services  to  each  other,  certain  wards  are  appointed  daily  as 
stewards  for  domestic  offices ;  these  lay  and  remove  the  cloth,  and  wait  on  their 
oompanions  at  table.  They  are  called  to  every  diflFerent  exercise  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell.  Each  master  or  mistress  keeps  a  day-book  of  their  children's  conduct, 
minuting  down  any  &ult  or  desert  that  is  proper  to  be  noticed.  This  day-book 
is  an  index  to  the  character,  and  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  forming  it  to 
good  The  calendar  of  their  &ult8  is  termed  the  black  book,  and  the  disgrace  of 
being  on  this  list  is  more  dreaded  by  them  than  a  chastisement 

They  are  governed  rather  by  the  influence  of  rewards  than  punishments ;  to 
be  omitted  in  the  former,  keeps  the  same  distinction  between  merit  and  demerit 
as  being  included  in  the  latter,  while  the  one  exalts  and  the  other  debases 
the  mind. 

At  certain  times  they  are  called  together,  the  book  of  character  read  and  com- 
mented upon,  and  praise  or  blame  publicly  bestowed  ■ 

To  the  most  distinguished,  there  is  given,  weekly,  a  ticket  or  testimony  of  good 
behavior,  and  they  are  taught  to  consider  these  tickets  as  treasures,  which  thej 
are  to  be  dilligent  in  accumulating.* — Report  for  1788,  pp.  33 — 36. 

The  first  part  of  the  school  of  morals  at  present  in  practice  is  a  day-book, 
kept  in  every  house  by  the  several  masters  and  mistresses,  as  a  record  of  &q118 
and  virtues,  in  their  daily  manners,  occupations,  and  intercourse  with  each  oth- 
er. This  record  gives  to  their  actions  a  sort  of  perpetuity,  the  idea  of  which 
*  operates  with  wonderful  force  as  an  incentive  to  a  laudable,  and  a  preventative 
of  an  improper  conduct  Those  who  would  despise  a  flogging,  are  kept  in  awe 
by  the  black  book  ( as  the  calendar  of  faults  is  named ;)  and  this  simple  means 
has  already  produced  an  astonishing  effect  in  the  manners  of  these  children,  and 
almost  removed  every  trace  of  their  former  evil  propensities. 

From  these  several  day-books  the  materials  are  collected  into  one  comman 
book,  in  the  form  of  a  ledger,  in  which  an  account  is  opened  with  every  ward ; 
he  being  made  debtor  to  h&  feults,  and  creditor  by  his  praiseworthy  actionsL 

Every  Sunday  evening,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight,  the  school 
of  morals  is  opened :  in  this  school  an  officer,  called  the  regulator,  presides. 
He  explains  to  the  children  the  nature  of  faults  and  virtues,  as  they  tend  to  thdr 
happiness  or  misery,  in  a  simple  manner,  and  with  familiar  exemplificationfl^ 
suited  to  their  capacities.    He  then  distributes  rewards  and  punishments. 

These  consist  chiefly  in  tokens  of  honor  or  disgrace.  Those  against  whom 
no  &ult8  worthy  of  notice  are  alledged  for  the  preceding  week,  have  a  ticket  ex- 
pressive, generally,  of  good  behavior.  These  tickets  are  preserved  for  each  pro- 
prietor. Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  slight  faults  only,  are  punished  merely 
with  the  deprivation  of  one  or  more  tickets.  Faults  of  a  more  serious  kind,  or 
frequent  repetitions  of  slighter  faults,  are  noticed  by  badges  of  disgrace,  which 
are  to  be  worn  till  a  certain  term  of  good  behavior  shall  purchase  their  removal. 
Chastisement  is  as  rarely  bestowed  as  possible,  and  is  performed  with  solemnity 
in  public.  Every  transaction,  either  of  reward  or  punishment,  of  these  weekly 
schools,  is  registered — Report  for  ITSO,  pp.  38 — 40. 

A  carpenter  was  placed  to  occupy  the  fourth  house  which  was  hired  There 
are  now  six  shoemakers,  six  tailors,  six  carpenters ;  and  for  the  time  and  their 
ages,  the  progress  made  in  these  several  callings  is  by  no  means  contemptibI& 
The  other  boys  knit  stockings  or  weave  garters. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  needlework  and  knitting;  they  are  in  general, 
younger  than  the  boys,  and  have,  consequently,  made  less  advances  in  industiy. 

A  place  has  been  hired  adjoining  to  the  house,  for  a  carpenter's  shop ;  a  smidi 
root  of  garden  ground  has  been  also  taken,  and  the  boys  assist  the  gardener  at 
their  leisure  hours. — Report  for  1789. 

This  system  was  not  long  adhered  to,  the  Society  gradually  conoeotrating  its 

operations  into  one  main  establishment  in  St  George's  Fields  tbr  residence,  and 

mechanical  industry,  with  a  small  probationaiy  school  of  reform  for  the  more 

vicious  and  criminal  boys,  in  Bemandsey.    This  scheme  was  disoontumed  in 

1817,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  established  instead,  on  a  part  of  the 

laige  premises  in  St  George's  Fields.    Here  the  great  object  was  to  train  all 

*  Th\8  \dea  wm  ttdo^\«4  tK>m  \3KtA  v^nttkA  «(  Hr.  Ralkfls,  of  CHooeeMcr,  Om 
of  Sunday  Scboob. 
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the  inmates  to  some  mechanical  pursuit,  and  after  the  evidence  of  suitable 
proficiency,  the  boys  were  apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  branch  of  business,  or 
their  friends  assisted  to  find  them  employment  The  whole  number  of  children, 
admitted  up  to  1848,  was  upward  of  1400. 

In  1846,  Rev.  Sidney  Turner  was  appointed  resident  chaplain,  to  which 
office  was  assigned  not  only  the  religious  but  general  superintendence.  In 
consequence  of  his  representations,  a  change  in  the  location,  organization  and 
employments  of  the  institution  was  effected.  Having  visited  Mettray,  and  otlier 
farm  schools  of  the  same  character  in  France  and  Germany,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Paynter,  a  police  magistrate,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Society,  it  was  recommended  by  him  to  transfer  the  institution  to  the  coun- 
try, where  the  boys  could  be  taught  gardening,  agriculture,  and  out-door 
employment    In  his  report  for  1848  he  remarks: 

A  well  organized  country  estabhshment,  indeed,  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  especially  conducted  on  the  system  of  family  distribution  and  super- 
intendence, which  has  been  found  so  successful  at  Hamburg  and  at  Mettray, 
seems  to  promise  so  many,  and  such  varied  and  permanent  advantages,  as  may 
fully  justify  the  interest  which  the  more  active  members  of  your  body  have 
taken  in  it,  and  the  sympathy  which  has  been  so  widely  and  hberally  evinced  in 
the  success  of  your  efforts  among  the  well-wishers  to  the  juvenile  offender's 
reformation-  Many  of  the  most  serious  of  the  obstacles  that  impede  the 
good  working  of  a  large  London  School  of  industrial  and  reUgious  discipline, 
such  as  the  Philanthropic,  will  at  once  be  removed  or  greatly  lessened  by 
the  transfer  of  the  school  to  a  country  situation. 

In  London  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  boys  those  occasional  holidays^  which 
are  so  useful  as  encouragements  to  their  industrial  exertions,  or  to  employ  them 
in  the  execution  of  commissions,  the  taking  out  letters,  &c.,  which  is  so  useful  as 
an  exercise  of  the  boy's  moral  responsibility,  and  train  him  to  deserve  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  others,  without  exposing  him  to  the  falling  in  with  his  former 
corrupt  associates,  and  renewing  their  connection  with  him.  The  boy  is  neces- 
sarily, for  the  most  part,  kept  secluded,  and  thus  brought  up  upon  an  artificial 
system ;  whereas,  after  a  short  interval  of  probation,  it  should  be  the  plan  of  the 
reform  school  that  receives  him,  to  make  all  his  habits  as  natural  as  possible^ 
and  as  near  to  those  of  the  common  hfe  he  has  to  enter  into,  when  his  course  of 
discipline  and  education  is  over,  as  a  proper  superintendence  and  observation  of 
his  conduct  will  admit  of. 

So  again  as  to  his  employment.  In  a  London  school,  it  is  impossible  to  intro- 
duce any  but  the  conmioner  and  more  sedentary  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  mat,  brush,  and  basket  making,  and  the  like ;  and  as  the  numbers  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution  increase,  and  the  boys  are  placed  out  earlier  than 
formerly,  the  amount  of  employment  is  found  insufficient  to  give  them  that  fitU 
regular  occupation  which  is  so  essential  to  their  proper  training;  and  the  vidue 
of  the  boy's  work  is  greatly  diminished,  the  boy  leaving  the  workshop  almost  as 
soon  as  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  in  his  art  to  make  his  labor  profitable. 
Let  the  institution  be  a  lai^  one,  and  a  really  agricultural  one,  a  genuine  Fairm 
School^  as  far  as  possible,  both  self-supplying,  and  self-supporting,  and  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  ensuring  the  presence  of  that  most  essential  condition 
of  success— coTvton^  and  yet  wiried  employment 

The  advantage  of  such  a  country  school  would  be  no  lees  seen,  I  believe,  in 
the  greater  opportunities  it  would  give  the  boy  trained  in  it  of  being  usefid  in 
after  life,  and  so  of  earning  a  sufficient  maintenance. 

After  some  difficulty  in  procuring  an  eligible  situation,  an  estate  of  about  140 

acres,  known  as  the  Bed  Hill  farm,  near  Beigate,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  on 

the  Brighton  Bailway,  was  obtained  on  a  lease  of  160  years,  with  the  privOege 

of  purchase  at  any  time,  on  specified  terms.    BnOdings  were  erected  for  a 

dwelling  house  for  the  director,  a  farm  house  and  appurtenances,  a  chapel, 

school-room,  and  two  lodging  houses,  each  capable  of  a(xxnnmfidalix&%  t)^-< 

diildren  and  their  oreneen. 
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JUVENILE  CRIMINALS,  AT  RED  HILL,  NEAR  REIGATB. 


The  school  at  Red  Hill  was  commenced  in  April,  1849,  by  the  admw- 
sion  of  three  lads ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  months  of  fifleen  more,  mostly 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  country  districts.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  there  had  been  admitted  sixty-five  boys,  including  those  which 
were  at  the  institution  in  London.  The  following  sketch  of  a  visit  to 
Red  Hill  within  a  year  after  it  was  opened,  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  Chambers'  Journal,  will  throw  light  on  the  organization  and 
practical  working  of  the  institution. 

On  alighting  at  the  Red  Ilill  station,  we  were  reoeived  by  a  neat  young  gToam, 
who  drove  us  in  a  small  vehiole,  very  carefully  and  well,  over  a  mile  and  a-half 
of  roughish  road  to  the  chaplain's  residence,  into  which  we  were  politely  nahered 
by  another  youth,  who  announced  us  to  our  host. 

*'  Surely,'^  I  said  when  that  gentleman  arrived, "  neither  of  those  lads  were  ever 
convicts  ?'* 

"  Yea,"  was  the  reply  j  "  one  was  oonvioted  once — the  other,  who  is  from  Park- 
hurst,  twice ;  but  they  are  both  so  thoroughly  reformed,  that  we  trust  Uiem  as 
fully  as  we  do  any  of  our  other  servants — some  times  with  money  to  pay  wwmJI 
bills." 

On  advancing  to  a  sort  of  balcony  to  look  around,  we  found  ourselves  on  ths 
top  of  one  of  that  low  range  of  eminences  known  as  the  Surrey  Hills,  with,  if  not 
an  extensive,  a  cheerful  and  picturesque  landscape  to  look  upon.  ImmediiUely  to 
the  left  stood  a  pretty  group  of  buildings,  comprising  the  chapel,  a  school-room, 
and  two  houses,  each  to  contain  sixty  boys ;  the  foundation-stone  c^  the  first  hav- 
ing been  laid  by  Prince  Albert  no  longer  ago  than  the  30th  of  April.  These  un- 
pretending but  tasteful  (Gothic  edifices,  relieved,  as  they  were,  by  a  back-ground 
of  thick  foliage,  which  stretched  away  at  intervals  to  the  bounaaries  of  the  estate, 
gave  a  8^'lvan,  old-English  character  to  the  scene,  which  will  doubtless  be  en- 
deared to  the  memory  of  many  an  emigrant  when  laboring  out  his  missicxi  in  the 
Antipodes.  In  front,  in  a  dell,  beyond  a  cutting  through  which  the  South-Eastem 
Railway  passes,  and  half-hidden  by  tall  trees,  the  farm-house  in  which  the  boys,  now 
on  the  farm,  are  accommodated,  partially  revealed  itself;  while  beyond,  a  oottage, 
in  which  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  lives,  was  more  plainly  seen. 

Dotted  about  the  farm — of  which  our  terraced  point  of  view  afibrded  a  perfect 
supervision — were  groups  of  juvenile  Itdwrers  steadily  plying  their  tasks.  One 
small  party  were  grubbing  a  hedge,  their  captain  or  monitor  oonstructing  a  fire- 
heap  of  the  refuse  *,  a  detachment  of  two  was  setting  up  a  gate,  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  a  carpenter ;  a  third  group  was  digging  a  field  of  what  we  afterwards 
found  to  be  extremely  hard  clay ;  and  a  fourth  was  wheeling  manure.  We  oould 
also  see  flitting  to  and  fro,  immediately  about  the  farm-house  and  offioes,  werenl 
small  figures,  employed  in  those  little  odd  jobs  that  the  ^^  minding"  of  poultry,  tiie 
feeding  of  pigs,  the  grooming  of  horses,  and  the  stalling  of  oxen,  entail  upon  the 
denizens  of  a  farm-steading.  The  systematic  activity  which  pervaded  the  whole 
estate,  and  the  good  order  in  which  every  thing  appeared,  bespoke  rather  an  old- 
established  than  a  recently-entered  farm. 

Having  been  gratified  with  this  scene,  we  descended,  under  the  gnidanoe  of  ov 
reverend  host,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  operations.  On  our  way,  he  infijrmed 
.  us  that  the  extent  of  the  &rm  is  no  more  than  140  aores ;  but  thtfb,  small  as  H  iL 
he  hoped,  with  some  additions  readily  obtainable,  liiat  as  many  as  500  boys  would 
be  eventaally  trained  upon  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  admirably  ohosen  for  tlis 
purpose.  Tbese  acx^  mc^faAe  ^-^^rj  ^vs^'^Vj  ^  tnil^from  light  suid  to  the 
of  clay,  the  geiieT«2L\t^  ol  \X  ^ysossftjo^^  ^  Ssct^^i^raik  isoS^^Qu^  viae  of 
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cloabtlesB  gare  the  name  to  the  hill  OTer  which  it  is  chiefly  spread.  The  more 
stabbom  part  of  the  estate  will  not  only  supply  what  is  chiefly  required — ^labor-« 
but  will  also  be  the  means  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  proper  method  of  culti- 
vating consolidated  soils ;  while  the  modes  of  dealing  with  lighter  land  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  more  friable  sandy  earths. 

While  approaching  the  nearest  knot  of  young  laborers,  it  happened  that  the 
recollection  of  a  visit  I  had  paid  some  years  ago  to  the  town-house  of  the  society 
arose  vividly  in  my  mind.  I  remembered  well,  that  although  generally  healthy, 
some  of  the  boys  seemed  pale,  and  when  you  addressed  them,  answered  furtively, 
and  did  not  look  straight  into  your  face.  But  the  ruddy,  smiling  countenance 
which  was  now  turned  up  to  return  the  pastor's  greeting,  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  what  I  had  noticed  on  the  previous  occasion.  It  beamed  with  health  and 
pleasure :  the  first  due  to  a  firee  life  in  the  country,  changed  from  a  pent-up  ex- 
istence in  town ;  and  the  latter  to  the  afl&ble  kindness  of  his  treatment.  The  boy 
was  ^^  puddling"  (ramming  earth  round  the  foundation  of)  a  gate-post,  and  replied 
to  certain  suggestions  respecting  his  mode  of  doing  his  task  in  a  frank,  fearless, 
but  perfectly  respectful  manner.  We  passed  on  to  the  hedge-grubbing.  This  is 
hard  work,  and  the  boys  were  plying  away  manfully.  Will  lent  force  to  every 
stroke  of  the  pick,  and  every  incision  of  the  ax.  The  moment  the  director  came 
in  sight,  a  smile  rose  to  every  face.  A  large,  spreading,  obstinate  root  was  giving 
a  couple  of  the  young  grubbers  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  superior,  supposing 
the  boys  were  not  going  about  their  task  in  the  best  manner,  suggested  an  altera- 
tion in  their  plan.  It  was  pleasing  to  see,  instead  of  a  servile  or  a  dogged  acqui- 
escence in  this  hint,  that  the  elder  lad  at  once  gave  his  reasons  for  the  mode  he 
had  chosen  for  unearthing  the  root.  A  short  argument  ensued  between  the  mas- 
ter and  pupil,  which  ended  in  the  decision  that  the  latter  was  right.  This  showed 
the  terms  on  which  these  two  individuals — ^who  might  be  described  as  antipodes 
in  station,  in  morals,  and  in  intellect — stood  towards  each  other.  The  law  of 
kindness  (the  only  code  practiced  here)  had  brought  both  into  perfect  rapport. 
No  restraint  existed,  except  that  imposed  by  propriety  and  respect.  The  monitor 
or  captain  of  this  group  was  also  "  drawn  out"  by  our  cicerone  to  explain  the 
means  by  which  he  kept  up  ventilation  in  the  burning  heap  which  he  was  replen- 
ishing with  refuse.  This  he  did  not  manage  very  scientifically,  but  in  a  manner 
which  showed  he  thoroughly  understood  the  principles  of  combustion,  and  that 
his  mind,  as  well  as  his  hands,  were  engaged  in  the  task. 

At  Red  Hill  free  intercourse  is  cultivated  and  courted.  No  discipline  is  en- 
forced which  involves  punishment  so  severe  as  to  be  much  dreaded,  and  not  the 
slightest  restraint  upon  personal  liberty  is  imposed.  Any  boy  is  free  to  leave  the 
farm  if  he  chooses  to  make  his  escape ;  there  is  neither  wall,  nor  bolt,  nor  bar  to 
hinder  him.  Five  instances  only  of  desertion  have  occurred  since  the  school  has 
been  in  actual  operation.  Of  these  misguided  youths,  who  were  all  of  the  young- 
est class  of  inmates,  three  have  returned  of  their  own  accord,  begging  to  be  agam 
admitted ;  two  others  were  sent  back  by  their  friends,  the  desire  of  seeing  whom 
was  the  motive  of  their  elopement.  Although  the  labor  is  severe,  the  clerical 
chief  has  managed  to  instill  into  those  under  his  charge  a  patient  endurance,  if 
not  a  love  of  it,  and  a  tolerance  of  the  restraints  it  imposes,  far  superior  to  the 
temptations  of  the  miserable  lawless  liberty  of  their  previous  career  of  crime.  It 
should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  lads  in  the  Farm  School  have  all  suffered 
for  their  offenses,  by  imprisonment,  or  some  other  penalty,  before  their  admission 
to  it,  and  come  mostly  as  volunteers  under  the  impulse  of  repentance,  and  a  de- 
sire to  do  better  for  themselves.  The  "  colons"  of  Mettray,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  "  d6tenAs" — are  literally  convicts  still  under  the  sentence  and  restraint  of  law. 

"  Those  boys  whom  we  have  left,"  I  remarked,  "  are  possibly  the  best-disposed 
in  the  school,  and  never  were  deeply  dyed  in  crime  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  was  the  reply, "  among  them  are  youths  who  have  not  only 
been  A*equently  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  felonies,  but  were,  before  coming 
here,  habitually  addicted  to  faults  which  the  laws  do  not  punish.  They  seldom 
•poke  without  an  imprecation,  were  frequently  intoxicated,  and  were  guilty  of 
oiher  vices,  which  one  would  imagine  their  youth  precluded  them  from  indulging 
in.  Yet  you  now  find  th«m  expressing  themselves  with  propriety,  and  conduct- 
ing themselves  quite  as  well  as  most  of  the  farm-boys  in  this  pariiS)." 

At  the  extremity  of  the  estate,  beyond  the  bailiff's  house^  was  «>  \as^  ^ 
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younger  boys  digging  a  6c1d  of  obstinate  clay  nearly  as  hard  as  unbaked  brick. 
The  superintendent,  who  directed  their  operations,  gave  them  a  good  character 
for  perseverance,  and  added,  that  he  was  some  tinscs  surprised  at  the  aptitude 
displayed  by  the  boys  when  farm-tools  were  firat  put  into  their  hands.  Although 
their  previous  mode  of  life  proved  they  oould  never  before  have  been  used  to 
delving,  draining,  trimming  hedgerows,  <&;o.,  yet  the  intelligence  many  of  them 
displayed  when  set  about  such  work  for  the  first  time  caused  their  instructor^ 
whose  former  experience  had  lain  among  country  parish  apprentices — to  marvel 
greatly.  The  truth  is,  the  schemes  and  con trivance»— criminal  though  they 
were — in  which  these  lads  were  forced  to  engage  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  their 
old  mode  of  life,  have  a  tendency  to  sharpen  their  wits  and  brighten  their  intel- 
lects. As  the  most  hardened  metal  takes  the  highest  polish,  so  these  youths,  when 
tborouglily  reformed  and  trained,  are  most  often  the  brightest  workmen. 

To  each  their  benignant  pastor  gave  a  kind  word,  even  if  it  were  one  expres- 
sive of  disapprobation  for  some  fault ;  of  which  he  pointed  out  the  evil  consequent 
ces  with  such  plain  and  convincing  reasoning,  that  the  delinquent  expressed  con- 
trition either  in  words  or  by  a  more  expressive,  because  more  spontaneous,  look, 
lie  had  manifestly  tried  to  study  each  character,  and  adapted  bis  arguments  to 
suit  its  peculiarities,  using  such  means  of  cure  as  were  most  efficacious  for  the 
special  moral  diseases  under  which  the  patient  happened  to  labor. 

In  this  lies  the  true  secret  of  all  reformatory  elB&rts  undertaken  for  the  young. 
As  in  medicine,  so  in  morals  much  depends  upon  adapting  the  remedies  to  th« 
character  and  kind  of  disease.  To  bring  every  sort  of  mental  obliquity  under  one 
mode  of  treat^nent,  or  one  set  of  rules,  is  as  irrational  as  if  a  physician  were  to 
treat  his  patients  in  classes,  and  administer  to  each  class  the  same  physic.  Noth- 
ing can  he  more  plain,  than  that,  to  cure  immorality,  the  moral  sentiments  must 
be  addressed  ;  and  this  is  impossible,  or  at  most  ineiSectual,  where  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  moral  ailment  is  not  studied,  and  where  any  system  of  general  routine 
is  followed. 

Conversing  on  this  topic,  we  arrived  at  the  farm-house,  where  we  saw  the 
scholars  engaged  in  a  variety  of  home  duties — from  baking  and  storing  bread  to 
mending  stockings,  in  which  useful  avocation  we  detected  two  juniors  in  an  out- 
house. 

In  the  evening,  at  six,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  the  school-room  for  instruc- 
tion and  prayers.  An  additional  interest  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  resident  chaplain  having  only  the  day  before  returned  from  a  second  visit  to 
Mettray.  After  a  prayer,  and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  an  appropriate  chapter 
from  the  Testament,  he  gave  the  assembly  an  account  of  what  lie  had  seen,  and 
read  the  answer  to  an  address  he  had  taken  over  to  the  Mettray  boys  from  them- 
selves, which  we  translate  as  follows : 

"The  Boys  of  the  Agricultural  Colony  at  Mettray  to  the  YoirrBB  of  thb 

Philanthropic  Farm-School. 

"  Dear  Friends  and  Brothers  in  the  Lord  :  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Turner, 
your  respected  directors,  have  come  to  visit  our  colony,  and  we  can  hardly  tell 
you  how  much  pleasure  we  felt  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  speaking  to  us  about 
the  farm-school,  read  to  us  your  address. 

"  Thanks,  dear  friends,  for  this  generous  impulse  of  your  hearts.  You  have 
well  understood  our  feoiings.  Yes,  we  are — we  shall  always  be — ^your  brothers. 
The  same  love  of  what  is  good  animates  us  both. 

*'  Tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness  glistened  in  out  eyes  as  we  heard  your  kind 
wishes  for  us ;  and  our  honored  and  excellent  directors,  the  Viscount  de  Coiip- 
teilles  and  M.  Demetz,  have  been  equally  moved  by  them.  Your  sentiments  mre 
mdeed  noble  and  Christian. 

"  Dear  brothers,  we  all  owe  much  to  Grod,  who  has  directed  the  honored  friends 
by  whom  both  we  and  you  are  superintended.  Do  you  pray — let  us  pray — for 
the  founders  of  both  our  schools.  Let  us  pray  for  their  happiness,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  asylums  which  they  have  opened.  When  you  kneel  down  eaoih 
night  before  God,  think  of  us  in  France,  who,  on  our  part,  will  add  to  onr  peti- 
tions a  prayer  for  you  in  England. 

"  Like  us,  you  say  you  have  erred — ^you  have  known  trouble.  But  like  ua,  too. 
^m  have  reaoWed  Ui  Uyo  doae  with  your  past  life  of  disorder.    Ytm  will  snooeed 
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in  this,  dear  friends,  for  the  providence  of  God  has  sent  yon  enlightened  and 
Christian  friends.  You  have  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Turner  what  we 
have  found  in  our  worthy  founders  and  directors.  Let  us  follow  their  lessons. 
So  shall  wti  march  among  the  foremost  in  the  path  of  honor  and  virtue  in  which 
they  lead  us. 

"  Dear  friends,  we  form  this  day  an  affectionate  alliance  with  you — one  that  shall 
last.  The  ring  which  our  directors  send  will  be  the  substantial  symbol  of  this 
anion  of  our  hearts  with  yours.  You  will  see  these  words  engraved  on  it,  *  God, 
honor,  union,  recollection' — ^words  which  are  our  motto.  Let  them  be  also 
yours.  Let  us  be  grateful.  Let  us  join  together  in  strife  against  what  is  evil. 
Let  us  support  one  another  in  what  is  good.    Let  us  love  each  other  to  the  end. 

*^  Dear  friends  and  brothers,  health  and  happiness  to  you  all. 
(Signed  by  the  elder  brothers  and  monitors,) 

"  Lanos,  Bellonbt,  Anget,  Mauchin,  Gut,  Josbkt. 
Mari,  Collot,  Souvigne,  Hebert,  Chevalier." 

This  was,  the  bearers  of  it  were  assured,  the  veritable  composition  of  the  sub- 
scribing boys.  It  was  read  on  this  occasion  amidst  the  most  profound  attention. 
When  the  assembly  broke  up,  the  lads  separated  to  their  play-ground  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  The  young  groom,  however,  departed  for  the  stable  to  prepare 
the  vehicle  for  our  departure ;  for  our  most  interesting  visit  was  nearly  over. 

In  a  parting  conversation  with  the  resident  chaplain,  he  told  us  that  thirtjr-six 
reformed  boys  had  already  been  sent  to  Algoa  Bay ;  and  that,  despite  the  storm 
of  disaHection  raised  in  Cape  Colony  against  the  introduction  of  convicts,  the  lads 
were  well  received.  They  had  scarcely  stepped  on  shore,  before  every  one  of 
them  was  engaged,  and  the  accounts  since  received  of  them  were  highly  favor- 
able. 

Although  the  important  results  which  will  assuredly  flow  from  this  experiment 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  extension  of  its  plans,  yet  large  numbers  of  pupils 
in  such  establishments  would,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  be  an  evil.  Cen- 
tralization and  generalization  would  be  as  inevitable  as  they  are  much  to  be 
dreaded.  To  do  any  good,  the  mind  of  each  boy  roust  be  influenced  separately ; 
and  in  a  large  school,  this  would  be  impossible  for  one  superintendent  to  accom- 
plish. The  Philanthropic  School  is  now  within  manageable  bounds,  and  the  chap- 
lain knows  each  lad  almost  as  intimately  as  he  does  his  own  children ;  but  when 
the  establishment  is  extended  to  500  pupils,  as  is  contemplated,  much  of  his  influ- 
ence over  individuals  will  cease.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  intended  to  make  each 
"  family''  consist  of  sixty  individuals,  guided  by  a  master  (with  an  assistant)  and 
his  wife.  The  softening  restraint  instinctively  imposed  by  the  mere  presence  of 
a  woman — setting  aside  her  higher  influences — ^will  be  most  beneficial.  Much— 
all^  we  may  venture  to  say — ^will,  however,  depend  upon  the  tact,  temper,  de- 
meanor, and  patience  of  these  most  important  fonctionaries.  It  is  nere,  indeed, 
that  the  point  of  difficulty  in  effecting  the  reformation  of  vicious  habits  and  im- 
pulses in  the  young  presents  itself.  Tf  early  all  reformatory  ayatems  have  fiiiled 
from  the  unskilfulness,  from  the  want  of  long-suffering  forbearance,  and  of  prompt 
but  kindly  firmness,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  task  of  reformation  has  been 
oonfided.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  reverend  principal,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  which  has  brought  about  the  pleasing  state  of  things  we  have 
described  at  the  Red  HiU  Farm,  and  we  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  time  when, 
notwithstanding  his  general  supervision,  the  smallest  of  his  functions  will  have  to 
be  delegated. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  Red  HiU  railway  station  for  our  return  journey  some  time 
before  the  train  started,  we  employed  the  interval  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
character  the  Philanthropic  boys  bore  among  their  neighbors,  who,  we  were  pre- 
viously informed,  had  at  first  looked  upon  the  new  colony  with  dread.*  Every 
account  we  received  was,  we  are  happy  to  find,  favorable :  the  ex-criminals  had 
not  occasioned  a  single  complaint. 


*  A  bargain  bad  nearly  been  concluded  at  one  time  for  a  farm  to  the  north  of  the  metropo* 
Us ;  but  so  great  was  the  horror  of  the  contiguoos  gentry,  that  one  of  them  actuallj  presented 
the  society  with  a  donation  of  XIOOO,  on  condition  that  the  scene  of  reformatory  opersttons 
should  be  removed ;  and  accordingly  it  was  shifted  to  Surrey. 


QOYERNMENTAl  PRISON  FOR  JUVENILE  CRIMINALS, 

PARKHURST  PRISON,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 


"  This  is  a  penal  establishment  for  hays  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation* 
usuallv  between  the  a^es  of  10  and  18,  but  even  at  8  or  9  many  have  been  thus  sen- 
tenced, with  a  view  of  getting  them  here,  and  not  long  ago  there  were  as  many  as  80 
or  70  at  this  tender  age.  On  the  boy's  first  arrival  at  tne  prison  be  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary ward,  where  he  is  kept  in  separate  confinement  for  4  months  or  more.  Du- 
ring  this  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  other  boys,  but  for  at 
least  five  hours  he  is  at  different  times  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  for  exercise, 
instruction,  or  religious  service,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books,  and  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  a  stringent  separate  system.  The  boys  appear  in  good  spirits,  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  nor  does  their  health  in  any  way  suffer ;  inaeed,  boys  have  frequently 
asked  to  go  back  to  the  probationary  ward  after  having  left  it,  from  feeling  there  a  de- 
gree of  security  from  temptation  to  commit  prison  offences,  and  consequently  to  incur 
punishment.  After  this  the  boys  are  placed  together  where  they  learn  trades,  and 
converse  or  play  with  each  other,  under  the  eye  of  warders — the  meals  being  taken 
together,  360  in  a  larse  hall.  The  boys  remain  at  Parkhurst  from  2  to  3  years,  some- 
times longer,  during  this  time  a  highly  favorable  change  is  generally  perceptible  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  boy ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
year,  and  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  third  and  the  former  year.  The  state 
of  health  has  been  remarkably  good,  only  fourteen  deaths  having  occurred  during  8 
years,  among  nearly  1,200  boys.  On  leaving  Parkhurst  they  are  generally  sent  to  tne 
colonies,  and  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  there  placed.  In 
Western  Australia,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  styled  the  Guardian  of  Juve- 
nile Emisrants,  who  is  appointed  to  apprentice  the  boys  and  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  indentures  are  fulfilled,  visiting  them  once  in  six  months.  It  is  feared  that  in 
other  colonies  such  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  the  boys  are  conse- 
quently exposed,  on  arriving,  to  much  danger  of  falling  back  into  dishonest  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Excellent  reports  have  been  received  recently  of  the  conduct 
of  boys  sent  out  to  Western  Australia ; — of  62  boys,  50  were  first-rate  lads,  but  J2, 
about  l-5th,  were  very  troublesome,  and  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  has  also  been  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  those  sent 
very  young  to  Parkhurst,  who  after  passing  through  the  appointed  time,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  instruction,  were  not  old  enough  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  having  a 
S risen  brand  affixed  to  them,  could  not  be  otherwise  placed  out.  For  snch  cases,  CoL 
ebb  feels  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  provide  District  Penal  Schools  similar  to 
Parkhurst,  where  they  could  be  properly  arranged  for,  leaving  only  the  boys  above  the 
age  of  15  to  come  into  the  hands  of  government  for  transportation.'* 

Thus  far  the  establishment  would  seem  a  good  one,  were  it  restricted  to  such  boys 
of  15  or  16  and  upwards,  as  have  so  thoroughly  resisted  every  attempt  to  reform  them, 
that  their  absolute  removal  from  society  is  the  only  safeguard  from  their  evil  influence 
on  it.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  boys, — of  the  female  convicts  altogether  ? 
These  have  been  quite  uncared  for  in  the  provision  made  for  the  older  boys. 

Above  2000  of  the  annual  fresh  supply  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  are  under  the 
age  for  Parkhurst.  Mr.  Neison*s  statistic  tables  show  that,  during  the  9  years  for 
which  the  tables  are  drawn,  females  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  total  tried  at  assizes ; 
about  one-fourth  of  the  sununarily  convicted,  and  of  the  whole  number  re-committed, 
one-third  were  females.  But  of  those  14  years  of  age  and  under,  only  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-eighth  were  girls.  A  yet  more  striking  fact  is  derivable  from  a  paper 
delivered  into  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Chalmen,  Oovemor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison.  The  percentage  of  female  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  is  nearij 
one  half;  of  juvenile  female  prisoners  under  17,  between  one-fiflh  and  one-sixth  ?  but 
tbe  per  centage  of  n-etmrnittants  of  juoeniU  female  priaonen  is  greaUr  6y  one-half  than 
that  of  males.  This  statistic  fact  would  indicate  that  young  girls  are  generally  much 
less  prone  to  crime  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  that  their  tendency  to  it  rapidly 
increases  with  their  age,  and  that  when  they  have  once  embarked  in  a  criminal  career, 
they  become  more  thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  sex.  The  correctness  of  tbea« 
pminful  results  is  proved  by  the  testimonv  of  the  BUbon  olTuKiami%V«S.«i^>i6»'V#«*^ 
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After  speaking  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  female  conTicts  in  the  colonies,  which 
surpasses  in  degradation  and  vice  even  that  of  the  men  he  adds  : — 

*'  Female  felons  are  so  bad,  because,  before  a  woman  can  become  a  felon  at  all.  she 
must  have  fallen  much  lower,  have  unlearnt  much  more,  have  become  much  more  lost 
and  depraved  than  a  man.  Her  difficulty  of  regaining  her  self-respect  is  proportion- 
ally  greater.  There  is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon — no  one  to  look  to.  I  believe  that 
the  experience  of  almost  every  parish  priest  in  England  would  lead  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  in  our  village  girls  are  kept  atraight,  not  so 
much  by  their  own  Eood  principle,  as  by  the  check  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
dread  of  shame,  the  tear  oi  fathers,  mothers,  friends  and  relations.  Ltet  that  check  be 
once  removed,  8Lnd  their  future  progress  is  rapidly  downward.  When  they  go  out  as 
convicts  every  thing  is  gone,  every  restraint  is  removed,  they  can  fall  no  lower." 

An  experienced  temperance  advocate  has  stated  that,  while  the  cases  of  drunken 
men  who  have  become  reformed  and  steady  teetotalers  have  come  very  frequently  be- 
fore him,  he  hat  never  knoion  an  instance  of  a  wonuaij  given  to  inloxictUiont  being  natty 
converted ;  this  will  probably  be  common  experience.  The  records  of  the  teacher's 
journal  are  quite  in  accordance  with  these  painful  facts. 

"  One  little  eirl  only,  at  all  connected  with  our  school,  has  been  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  while  such  occurrences  among  the  boys  are  frequent.  We  have  not,  then, 
in  the  school,  the  criminal  class  of  girls,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  the  sisters  of  tlw 
bojs  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft ;  that  many  girls  who  are  already  known 
thieves,  exist  in  Bristol,  the  weekly  police  reports  sufficiently  show  ;  but  these  tcUl  mi 
come  to  school.  Nor  will  the  low  and  degraded  girls  that  infest  the  neighborhood ;  in 
the  early  period  of  the  school  several  of  these  came  for  a  tiine,  but  have  since  discon- 
tinued. The  girls  who  attend  are  rather  the  very  poor  and  low,  than  the  vicious. 
Their  general  appearance  usually  strikes  stranjzers  as  superior  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  school ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  gins  are  more  easily 
able  to  improve  their  dress  by  their  industral  habits,  and  also  that  girls  are  mon 
Quickly  susceptible  of  improvement  than  boys.  Any  effort,  therefore,  soon  tells  on 
them ;  but  this  very  flexibility  of  nature,  renders  them  more  liable  to  fall  when  under 
bad  influence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  call  out  their  intellectual 
powers  than  those  of  the  boys,  and  thus  to  interest  them  in  their  lessons  ;  this  arises 
not  only  from  the  difference  in  their  natures,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
boys  have  been  sharpening  their  powers  by  roving  the  streets,  the  girls  have  been  «»• 
fined  to  their  wretched  home.    The  dullness  and  stupidity  they  manifest,  united  with 

great  vulgarity,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  improvement,  but  persevering  efforts  hat 
one  much  for  them." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  early  moulding  of  the  young  child's  mind  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  mother,  and  that  these  neglected  children,  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
joining  the  criminal  class,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  are  to  become  the  parents  of  dis 
next  generation,  surely  express  provision  should  be  made  for  their  training  and  reform- 
ation. As  yet  they  have  been  unprovided  for  by  the  government,  and  Parkhurst  only 
exists  for  the  boys. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  public  documents  how  far  the  juvenile  pris- 
on at  Parkhurst  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  As  confinement  here  is  the  only  authorized 
mode  of  disposing  of  young  transports,  rather  than  subjecting  them  to  the  system 
adopted  for  adults.  Sergeant  Adams  frequently  sent  juvenile  offenders  to  it,  before  the 
rules  of  admission  were  defined,  yet  this  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  Institutioo 
before  the  Lords  in  1847  : 

"  I  was  about  three  weeks  ago  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  They  there  ad 
upon  the  principle  of  cooping  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  one.  T^iey  have  40 
solitary  cells,  and  evenr  child  who  is  sent  to  Parkhurst  is  locked  up  in  one  of  those 
cells  for  four  months  alter  he  goes.  I  call  it  solitary ;  perhaps  the  word  '  separate  *  it 
the  term  used,  but  it  is  solitary  in  this  respect,  that  he  is  there  for  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  is  in  chapel,  and  two  hours  when  he  is  at 
school,  where  he  is  in  such  a  pen  that  he  can  see  nobody  but  the  minister.  His  sdt 
employment  is  knitting,  and  reading  good  books.  No  good  conduct  can  make  him 
there  less  than  four  months,  and  if  his  conduct  is  not  good,  he  is  Uiere  until  his  conduct 
is  good.  At  this  time  there  are  several  boys  who  have  been  in  those  cells  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  make  them  sullen.  ♦  ♦  When  the 
prison  was  first  established,  the  boys  were  allowed  occasionally  a  game  of  play;  that 
was  entirely  put  an  cud  to.  Within  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  allowed  oo- 
casionaUy  lo  pVa^f  axYea^Ato^^Wx  x»o  tiCwsix  %w».   Ql  <»»w«^if  boys  are  allowed  to 
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play  at  leap-frog  and  no  other  game,  leap-frog  will  be  the  only  game  at  which  they  will 
not  care  to  play.  1  asked  what  were  the  rewards  held  out  for  good  conduct,  and  ther 
told  me  the  only  rewards  were  permission  to  attend  the  evening  school,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  the  governor  to  get  information  of  their  friends.  Why,  one  half  of 
them  have  no  friends  to  ask  after,  and  as  to  the  other  half,  the  less  they  know  of  them 
the  better.  The  privilege  also  of  attending  evening  school,  though  a  great  and  proper 
one,  might  be  rendered  more  valuable  if  accompanied  by  the  privilege  of  half  a  holi- 
day, and  a  game  of  cricket.  That  they  can  benave  ill  in  their  soUtary  cell  is  quite 
clear,  because  otherwise  a  boy  could  not  be  there  for  twelve  months ;  but  what  that  ill 
behavior  is,  or  what  the  good  behavior  is,  I  did  not  ask,  for  1  thought  I  ought  not  to 
pry  into  those  questions." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  prison  expressed  by  a  benevolent  and  experienced  man. 
Let  us  turn  for  further  particulars  to  the  printed  reports  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

"The  number  of  prisoners,  79,  sent  back  to  Milbank  for  transportation  in  1848, 
was,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  unusually  great.  A  number  of  ill-disposed  and  dis- 
contented l)oys  having  been  discovered,  who  manifested  no  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  course  of  inslruriion  and  training  pursued  at  Parkhurst,  but  mischievously  em- 
ployed themselves  in  unsettling  and  perverting  others,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
move the  greater  portion  of  them  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  salutary  effect  of 
that  step  has  been  very  apparent  since  that  time  in  the  improved  conduct  of  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  The  other  individuals  returned  for  transportation  were  boys,  who 
having  repeatedly  incurred  minor  punishments  for  misconduct,  had  been  placed  in  the 
penal  class,  and  while  there,  did  not  evince  any  real  desire  to  amend." 

It  seems,  then,  that  after  some  years  of  experience,  sufficient  moral  power  was  not 
obtained  to  control  as  many  as  79,  who  were  therefore  sent  back  to  people  another 
country.  At  Mettrai,  the  number  of  morally  incurable  was,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  only  occasionally  one  or  two.  We  see  also  that  even  this  strict  penal  disci- 
pline cannot  preserve  the  less  vicious  from  moral  contamination,  from  "ill-disposed 
and  discontented  boys."  The  last  report  will  show  whether  any  great  progress  in 
moral  influence  has  been  made  in  five  years.    The  Governor  reports  : — 

"The  number  of  attempts  to  escape  has  been  very  large  this  last  year,  (1849,)  34 
prisoners  in  all  have  run  away,  30  of  these  while  out  at  farm  labor.  All  of  them, 
now  ever,  were  speedily  re-captured.  None  of  the  boys  who  made  these  attempts  had 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  any  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  really  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  liberty  ;  but  having  found  that  two  boys  who  had  run  from  the  land,  and  had 
committed  a  robbery  previous  to  their  re-capture,  were  removed  to  Winchester  Gaol^ 
they  determined  to  try  to  get  relief  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  from  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  Parkhurst,  which  they  found  to  be  intolerably  irksome.  Having  no 
power  of  forethought  or  rational  consideration,  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  an  un- 
founded notion,  that  any  change  from  Parkhurst  would  be  for  the  better." 

When  a  youth  who  had  twice  attempted  to  escape  from  his  former  confinement,  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  make  a  similar  effort  at  Mettrai,  he  replied,  "  because  there  are  iie 
toalls ;"  from  that  penal  asylum  there  have  been  for  many  years  no  escapes;  here 
there  are  "  enclosures  long  believed  to  be  impassable,"  sentinels  with  loaded  guns,  and 
a  certainty  that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  island?  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district  are  in  constant  fear  of  finding  runaways  in  their  houses,  nor  is  the 
apprehension  diminished  by  the  fact  of  two  conflagrations  having  been  kindled  by  the 
prisoners  during  the  last  year.  Why  does  this  state  of  feeling  exist  at  Parkhurst? 
The  Visitors  give  in  their  report  a  sufficient  clue  to  it. 

"  Among  youths  such  as  are  confined  at  Parkhurst,  who  are  precocious  without  ex* 
perience,  very  restless  and  adventurous  without  being  guided  by  reason,  very  excit«- 
ole,  credulous  when  one  of  themselves  asserts  a  fact,  or  advances  a  proposal,  yet  sus- 

Eicious  of  all  that  may  be  stated  or  urged  by  their  officers,  even  to  an  extent  that  could 
ardly  be  believed  by  those  who  did  not  continually  watch  the  workings  of  their  mindSf 
it  is  most  difficult  to  make  them  understand  what  is  for  their  immediate,  as  well  ae 
their  prospective  benefit." 

What  wonder  is  it.  that  with  such  a  state  of  feeling,  with  nothing  to  exercise  and 
give  free  vent  to  their  "  restless  and  adventurous  "  spirit,  with  no  "  direct  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  stimulus  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  work  efficiently  done,"  their 
pent  up  energies  should  break  out  into  frequent  acts  of  disrea^^cX  \o>}tx^  q!!&s«.t%^xSs^ 
lence,  wanton  damage  of  property,  and  even  theft,  aa  nicW  aa  ^aox^vt  asA^x^Jt&s^ftA. 
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talking,  for  which  an  arerage  of  445  boys  incarred,  in  1844,  4105  separate  poniah- 

ments,  (among  them  165  whippings,)  making  an  average  of  abore  10  per  diem !    If 

the  goremor  is  able  to  state  in  the  last  report,  that  the  behavior  of  the  majority  **  was 

generally  qaiet,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  he  feels  obliged  to  add  : — 

**  That  while  there  has  been  a  general  observance  of  outward  reg;a1arity  and  atten- 
tion  to  the  prison  rules  amon^  the  greater  portion  of  the  boys,  and  serious  breaches  of 
order  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  there  has  not  been  that  evidence*  o( 
a  general  and  growing  oesire  to  improve  in  moral  conduct  and  industrial  ener^,  which 
I  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  which  causes  me  much  disappoint- 
ment.    Prisoners  are  generally  indolent,  boys  especially." 

Those  who  have  accorded  in  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  have  been  our  guide  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
schools  that  have  passed  before  us,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  governor's  hopes  are 
unfulfilled,  not,  it  may,  be,  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  the  radical  error 
of  the  whole  system.  It  attempts  to  fashion  children  into  machines,  instead  of  self, 
acting  beings,  to  make  them  obedient  prisoners  within  certain  iron  limits,  not  men 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  use  their  liberty  mthout  abnuing  it ;  without  this  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  employing  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  best  instruction,  the  Word  of 
God  itself,  but  little  avails  its  possessor.  Such  a  system  must  fail ;  for  the  boy  whose 
heart  has  never  been  purified  and  softened  by  any  good  home  influences,  who  has  al> 
ways  done  *'  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  will  never  give  a  wUUng  obedience  where 
his  powers  can  have  no  free  exercise,  where  there  is  no  softening  power  of  love  to 
subdue  him,  where  he  can  never  hear  from  woman  what  should  have  been  the  entreat- 
ing  tones  of  a  mother,  where  he  regards  with  profound  suspicion  the  appointed  agents 
of  his  reformation.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  any  real  reformation  where  the  heait 
is  not  touched,  where  the  inner  springs  of  action  are  not  called  into  healthful  exercise ; 
this  can  not  possibly  be  done  for  children  under  the  mechanical  and  military  discipline 
of  Parkhurst. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  scrutinise  the  system  adopted  in  this  establishment, 
and  to  point  out  its  radical  defects,  because  it  is  the  only  reformatory  prison  for  boys 
•xisting  under  government  direction,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  one.  Of 
tiie  details  of  its  management  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  appear,  from  the  reports 
to  be  well  planned,  and  carried  out  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  and 
their  instruction  in  mental  and  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  expense  is  probably  as 
■Kxierate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  Parkhurst  is  especially  intended  for  the  training  of 
boys,  who  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  be  prepared  to  go  out  as  c<do- 
nists,  and  the  regulations  now  laid  down,  make  14  and  upwards,  the  age  of  admission 
The  governor  has,  in  his  report,  stated  his  opinion : — 

'*  That  the  admission  of  youths  of  18  and  upwards,  or  of  lads  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  crime  for  several  years,  till  they  hsve  become  habituated  to  and  hardened  in 
it,  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  seriously  impedes  all  efforts  made  for  the  reform- 
ation of  our  inmates.    Such  characters  as  thcMe  above  described,  having  been  many 
times  imprisoned,  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,  have  no  desire  to  become  respect- 
able characters,  and  have  no  intention  to  earn  their  subsistence  l^  honest  means  when- 
ever the^  may  regain  their  liberty.    Abject  slaves  themselves  to  sensual  appetites  snd 
propensities,  the  only  voluntary  activity  the^  manifest  is  a  continual  effort,  by  persua- 
sion, by  threats,  by  false  promises,  or  by  ridicule,  to  make  other  prisoners  pursue  their 
vicious  example  in  opposing  all  means  which  may  be  tried  for  their  moral  improvement" 
But  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  393  out  of  622, 18  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  some  of  them  **  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,"  which,  he  jtisUy  feared, 
would  **  afford  subject  for  eager  investigation  and  debasing  disoouise  among  a  certaiB 
class  of  the  prisoners."    When  young  men  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  andadooa 
depravity,  can  it  be  doubted  that  unless  sufiScient  moral  force  is  in  action  to  nentnliss 
their  influence,  they  must  be  most  unsafe  companions  for  boys  T    And  if  youths  havt 
been  allowed  thus  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  crime  until  they  have  been  "  so  many  tiosi 
imprisoned,  thai  iVie^  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,"  surely  a  school  for  boys  is  a 
most  unfil  place  fox  vViem. 


CONPERENCES  ON  PBEYENTIYE  AND  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  IN  I86I,  AND  186a 


The  reformatory  moyement  in  Great  Britain  received  a  powerful  im- 
pulse in  the  right  direction  bj  the  discussions,  and  published  proceedings 
of  two  Conferences  held  in  Birmingham,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1853,— of  which  we  proceed 
to  give  an  account 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  December,  1851,  a  "  Conference  on  Preventive 
and  Reformatory  Schools,"  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at  which  several 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  class  of  schools  attended  and  com- 
pared the  results  of  their  observations  and  experience,  with  a  view 
of  deciding  on  the  proper  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  individuals,  to  reach  and  reform  the  "  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes  "  of  children  eind  juvenile  offenders  in  England.  The  following 
seem  to  be  the  results  arrived  at,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings : 

The  children  whose  oondition  reqnires  the  notice  of  the  conferenoe,  are : 

1.  Those  who  have  not  yet  mibjeoted  themselves  to  the  grasp  of  the  law,  but 
who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme  poverty  of  ^eir  parents,  are  inad- 
missible to  the  existing  school  establishments,  and  consequently  most  grow  up 
without  any  education ;  almost  inevitably  forming  port  of  the  ^*  perishing  and  dan- 
gerous classes,"  and  ultimately  becoming  criminal. 

2.  Those  who  are  already  subjecting  themselves  to  police  interference,  by 
vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  infringement  of  the  law. 

3.  Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  or  sneh  misdemeanor  as  involvea 
dishonesty. 

The  provisions  to  be  made  for  these  three  olassea,  are : 

For  the  first,  free  day  schools. 

For  the  second,  industrial  feeding  schools,  with  oompulsory  attendance. 

For  the  third,  penal  reformatory  schools. 

The  legislative  enactments  needed  to  bring  such  schools  into  operation,  are : 

For  the  free  day  schools,  such  extension  of  the  present  governmental  grants, 
from  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  as  may  secure  their  maintenance  in 
an  effective  oondition,  ^ey  being  by  their  nature  at  present  excluded  from  aid, 
yet  requiring  it  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

For  the  industrial  feeding  schools,  authority  to  ma^trates  to  enforce  attend  - 
ance  at  such  schools,  on  children  oT  the  second  class,  and  to  require  payment  to 
the  supporters  of  the  school  for  each  child  from  the  parish  in  which  the  child 
resides,  with  a  power  to  the  parish  officer  to  obtain  the  outlay  from  the  parent, 
except  in  oases  of  inability. 

For  the  penal  reformatory  sehools,  authority  to  magistrates  and  judges  to  com- 
mit juvenile  offenders  to  such  schools  histead  of  to  prison,  with  power  oS  detention 
to  the  ffovemor  during  the  appointed  period,  the  charge  of  maintenanoe  beisi^ 

enforced  as  above. 
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We  make  Bome  extracts  from  the  remarks 
for  the  sake  of  the  facts  ami  Buggestions  wbic 

Tlie  Chairmao,  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder 
mentB  on  the  prgpositlana  before  the  coofereoc 

The  perbihing  and  dBngerons  claaaea  of  (ociely  i 
creuing  body  (^  young  p«raaiu,  who  are  being  trui 
go;  by  smne  they  are  called  Ibe  Arab*  oC  tbe  ib 
of  HKictV)  by  oUiera  asaio,  hamao  vermin.  Ho< 
employud  make  it  insnifeat  that  they  are  MHnetim 
of  aversion,  often  of  pity ;  that  they  are  not  of  nci 
IbrtnDea  inlcrwoTen  widi  it.  It  U  thii  olaM  which  I 
•Ter-flowjng  river  oT  crime,  which  apreadi  its  cc 
Ihroush  the  land.  It  vac  not  be  dried  np.  It  hai  n 
indeed,  have  any  well-directed  efibrta,  at  all  conun 
of  the  eiil,  ever  been  inMitated.  It  tliereli>re,  beo 
porlsnce,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  temporal  and 
tkmlar  claaa,  but  lor  the  safety  of  all,  old  and  young, 
that  the  itale  of  neglect  and  mistaken  treatment  in 
■le  found,  ihould  oeaw  to  exiat.  •  •  •  The  cl 
into  two  i;freat  and  important  branahn :  those  who 
or  neglect,  but  who  have  not  come  under  the  anims 
not  yet  received  any  aentenco  from  ila  minimers, 
branch.  The  other  branoh  ia  oompoBcd  of  tboae  n 
before  whatever  tribunal,  have  come  under  the  grai 

By  reapectable  cUnea  of  aociety ,  I  take  not  into 
the  term,  whether  the  individual  ia  rich  or  poor. 
bther,  whatever  may  be  hia  Btaliou,  who  ia  imbued 
•ibili^  to  God  and  hia  children  ;  who  carea  u 


a  all  ti 


religion 


■  we  have  in  view  ia  deeply  below  tbia.  The  f 
diachorges  hia  duty  to  the  beat  of  hia  ability,  la  h 
and  infinitely  above  the  perverting  parent,  who  will 
difference  between  the  highcat  in  the  realm  and  1 
the  difference  between  the  respectable  bther  and  tl 
ii  inuneaaurable,  and  oonieqaently  infinite.  Nan 
olaasei  can  not  be  brought  into  connectioD  in  acb 
atance  that  the  objection  does  not  come  so  much  ( 
the  h>wer.  The  children  of  that  lower  claaa  wiU  i 
tioD  to  be  looked  down  upco,  aa  thsf  call  it.  Theii 
ing  ia  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  thii  objeotiai 
them  lo  enter  the  national  achooia.  But  if  yea  o 
eipedicnt  lo  exert  nioh  an  infinenoe,  beoanaa  thm 
powera  for  mi«chieE  Thrown  upon  their  own  re 
reliance;  they  despise  all  reatraint,  both  (or  them 
would  become  the  mcst  dangerooa  leadera  into  ev 
aednccn  of  the  better  trained  ohitdren,  who,  bron^ 
parents,  have  not  at  their  early  age  the  power  of 
•ednclJoD.  But  there  ia  an  advantage  to  the  better  t 
for  this  lower  branch.  Take  iheoe  ohUdren  away 
longer  infat  the  path  of  the  good  man's  child,  and  ; 
I  con  tell  those  who  are  unooqnainted  with  thcL 
heavily  on  the  minda  of  parent)  in  the  ropeotaUe 
trembling,  l€»t  their  ohildren  ahould  be  oormptad 
there  is  another  advantage  ariaing  from  theoa  wp 
whenever  a  meana  ia  given  lo  a  lower  cl^  by  wl 
Bcale,  a  stimuliia  is  applied  indirectly,  but  with  gre«j 
How,  let  me  go  lo  the  seoond  branch,  which  is  « 
first  oonaisls  of  those  who  have  been  conviotod  of 
not  netKMBiilj  iropVi  Hie  \cin  <A  tuniaA.^.    With  tl 
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Bome  extent ;  but  we  shall  not  dethrone  the  parent  altogether.  For  this  it  is 
proposed  that  schooLi  shall  be  established  called  feeding  schools.  And  here  steps 
in  the  principle  of  coercion,  which  it  behooves  yon  and  the  public,  and  throogh 
you  and  the  public,  the  legislature,  maturely  to  consider.  Where,  either  through 
neglect  or  perversion,  the  parental  tutelage  has  been  abused,  or  through  misfortune 
it  has  failed — as  where  the  father  has  done  his  best,  but  the  child's  nature  resists 
his  authority — we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  society  to  step  in  and  prevent  the  child 
foiling  into  ruin.  But  we  do  not  go  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
ftirnish  the  child  with  food  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  school ;  and  we 
compel  his  attendance  by  some  punishment  if  he  does  not  come ;  not  so  much  to 
operate  upon  the  child  as  upon  the  parent,  who  not  unfrequently  keeps  the  child 
firom  school  to  employ  him  for  his  own  purposes,  sometimes  to  beg,  and  sometimes 
to  steal.  I  forbear  to  state  what  kind  of  education  is  to  be  given  in  these  schools, 
beyond  saying  that  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  will  be  secondary  if  not  ter- 
tiary. Our  object  is  not  to  make  learned  thieves,  but  plain,  honest  men.  We 
will  sedulously  keep  in  view  that  labor  is,  by  the  ordination  of  Providence,  the 
great  reformer;  and  thus  is  the  primal  curse  wrought  into  a  blessing  beyond 
price. 

I  pass  then  to  the  second  division  of  the  second  branch,  which  may  be  termed 
a  third  class.  There  the  child  has  been  convicted  of  an  act  of  dishonesty.  And 
I  dwell  on  that  offense,  not  more  because  of  its  gravity,  morally  considered,  than 
because  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  has  entered  on  crime  as  a  calling. 
So  long  as  offenses  are  clear  of  dishonesty,  as  in  cases  of  assault,  and  so  forth,  so 
long  no  criminal  can  make  them  the  means  of  livelihood ;  but  an  offender  onse 
embarked  in  the  practice  of  dishonesty  will  never  be  reclaimed,  except  by  a  long 
course  of  reformatory  discipline.  His  daily  wants  compel  him  to  repeat  his 
offenses  until  not  only  his  conscience  has  become  indifferent  to  guilt,  but  his 
moral  sense  is  gradually  inverted.  He  prides  himself  on  his  zeal  and  dexterity, 
and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  younger  criminals,  ho  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents  and  the  fEunily  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  soon  persuades  himself  that 
his  pursuits  are  not  merely  blameless  but  laudable.  Now,  then,  in  my  mind-— 
and  I  here,  as  elsewhere,  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  I  represent — the  parent 
has  abandoned  his  authority,  and  abdication  must  be  followed  by  revolution.  The 
child  must  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  public ;  he  must  be  sent  to  the 
reformatory  schools ;  not,  however,  for  two  or  three  months  only ;  he  must  be 
treated  as  if  he  had — what  he  most  assuredly  has — a  dreadful  disease  upon  him ; 
and  he  must  bo  kept  under  treatment  until  cured.  The  parental  authority  is 
gone ;  the  boy  leaves  the  home  to  which  he  owes  nothing  but  his  existence,  which 
has  become  a  curse ;  and  will  be  retained  in  the  school  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  judge  or  the  magistrates  by  whom  he  was  sent.  Now,  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  us  to  attempt  such  a  violent  change,  as  to  call  on  the  authorities  so  to 
frame  the  sentence  in  its  form  as  to  authorize  the  conductors  of  the  school  to 
detain  the  child  until  he  is  cured ;  but  when  it  is  felt  by  the  public  that  the  boy 
is  subjected  to  a  treatment  which  confers  an  inestimable  benefit  on  him,  both  as 
to  this  life  and  that  to  come,  then  the  term  of  sentence  may  be,  without  any 
shock  to  public  feeling,  extended  to  such  a  period  as  will  give  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  long  enough  to  effect  a  thorough  reformation.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  enter  on  the  great  question :  Is  it  possible  to  reform  these  offenders  ?  I 
know  it  is  the  belief  of  many — entertained  in  private,  but  not  openly  avowed-^ 
that  to  aim  at  reforming  thieves  is  to  attempt  impossibilities.  I  know  a  shrewd 
gentleman,  who  said  he  would  walk  a  hundred  miles  to  see  a  reformed  thief.  I 
think  I  could  cure  him  of  soeptioism,  and  fumish  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
many  wholesome  excursions.  I  will  not  go  fiir  into  the  question  mjrself :  I  wiH 
leave  it  mainly  to  gentlemen  present,  who  have  personal  knowledge  on  tne  sob- 
jeot — ^who  come  here  to-day  as  witnesses,  and  are  ready  to  depose  to  most  impor- 
tant  fSEicts.  But  I  must  not  altogether  pass  by  this  vital  part  of  our  case.  We 
have  an  asylum  in  ^is  county,  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  which  was  established 
in  1818,  by  the  benevolent  magistrates  of  Warwickshire.  It  hss,  therefore,  been 
in  existence  a  suffioient  time  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  the  confidence  arising 
from  long  experienoe.  At  first,  while  the  experiment  was  new,  and  the  managers 
fimnd  nothing  around  them  from  which  to  derive  instmction,  the  number  re- 
fmned  was  SaHj  48  per  oent.    But  yov  most  reooUeot  that  StirettQn-oii-^>nnv- 
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more  ii  not  a  priion,  nor  a  prison  diBgaiied.  There  are  no  phynoal 
of  keeping  a  oonviot  at  the  place :  and,  until  lately,  there  were  no  legal 
to  bring  him  back  if  he  choee  to  depart ;  and  even  now  the  legal  meana  are  aot 


■0  easily  worked  aa  oould  be  desired,  as  some  of  ns  well  know.     We  find,  thflre- 
Ibrc,  that  the  failnres  are  generally  composed  of  those  boys  who  oan  not  be  in- 
duood  to  stay  until  they  Iulyo  felt  and  beoome  eonyinoed  that  adTantage  wiO 
•ocme  to  them  from  remaining  ]  eonsequently  the  boys  deserting  are  in  genefal 
the  new  comers.    The  real  bcmevolenoe  of  his  treatment  beoomea  manifest  to  Ihe 
lad  if  he  remain  louff  enouffh  (and  no  long  period  is  required,)  to  distingnidi 
between  kindness  and  indigence.    He  also  makes  another  diaooTery  equally 
essential  to  his  oontentment  with  his  position.    lie  finds  that  the  proffMifMi 
of  good-will  towards  him,  and  the  strong  desire  to  oonfer  lasting  benefits  upoa 
him,  which  he  hears  from  those  under  whose  care  he  is  placed,  are  sincere.    For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  he  finds  that  he  may  safely  put  oonfideuoe  ia 
those  around  him,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  does  he  slowly,  but  surely,  open  hii 
heart  to  wholesome  feelings  of  reYercnce  and  affection.    And  thus  alone  can  the 
soil  be  prepared  for  the  good  seed.    He  remains,  then,  among  a  raoe  of  beiqgi 
in  whose  existence  he  had  previously  no  more  belief  than  we  have  in  that  of 
fikirics  and  good  genii — he  remains,  and  is  reformed.    I  have  said,  that  at  fimt 
the  reforms  at  Stretton  were  48  per  cent,  or  in  other  words,  that  where  48  wen 
reformed,  52  turned  out  ill.     That  proportion  has,  however,  been  ffradusDy 
raised,  and  the  last  time  I  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  reforms  had  reached 
65  per  cent    I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  financial  position  of  the  institution 
reflects  discredit  on  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  especially  Q^  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, which,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  added  more  to  the  inmates  and  less  to  the 
funds  of  the  asylum  than  any  other  district.    There  is  another  institution  of 
which  I  have  some  knowledge.    In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettray, 
near  Tours,  in  Franco.    I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  admitted 
into  the  fullest  confidence  by  M.  Demetz,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion— a  judge  who  descended  from  the  bench  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
pain  of  consigning  children  to  a  prison  when  he  knew  that  their  fuiwrg  would 
be  made  worse  than  their  pa$t.    I  examined  or  rather  cross-examined,  each  de- 
partment of  the  institution,  with  all  that  unamiable  incredulity  which  thirty  yean' 
practice  at  the  bar  may  be  supposed  to  have  generated ;  I  began  with  a  sort  cf 
prejudice — a  determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  step  by  step, 
until,  as  proofe  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  tliat  my  position 
was  untenable.     I  found  that  at  Mettray,  where  they  possess  and  exercise  the 
power  of  compulsory  retention,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy  is  sent  back  to  the 
prison  frf>m  which  he  had  been  withdrawn — ^the  amount  of  reformation  reached  to 
what  I  at  first  thought  the  incredible  proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  85 
per  cent. 

Well,  if  these  two  statements  obtain  your  confidence  in  thear  aoonracy,  then 
is  an  end  of  the  question ;  but  you  shall  hear  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  have  ap- 
pealed, who,  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  other  places,  have  been  per- 
sonal cognizant  of  facts,  the  relation  of  which  will  induce  you,  perhaps  all  the 
more  reiulily,  to  put  faith  in  those  which  I  have  laid  before  you.  If  then  we  take 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  reformation  as  settled,  at  least  for  the  present,  kt 
me  touch  for  an  instant  on  the  subject  of  cost ;  for,  although  in  pubUo  few  will 
ideutentify  themselves  with  an  objection  founded  on  expense  alone,  yet  in  private 
the  word  cost  is  pretty  frequently  heard.  Let  us  see  what  is  our  position.  We 
have  doubtless  the  power  of  postponing  our  duty  to  the  body  of  ohildroi  to  whieh 
I  have  referred :  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  exercise  this  noxious  privilege 
pretty  freely.  We  have  the  power  of  letting  them  grow  up  in  ignorance,  vioa, 
and  crime— of  neglecting  the  plant  when  young  and  tender— ^and  of  toiling  to 
moko  it  straight  when  old  and  stiff.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  debta,  we  pi;y 
most  usurious  interest  for  our  procrastination.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  expense 
is  of  reforming  a  boy  at  Strctton-on-Dunsmore.  In  order  &irly  to  aaoertain  dint 
expense,  you  must  not  only  take  the  cost  of  the  reclaimed,  but  of  those  also  idio 
are  failures.  Just  as  the  carpenter,  when  he  buys  his  timber,  pays  an  eqwi 
price  for  that  portion  which  he  cuts  away  into  useless  chips  aa  for  that  whiflh 
remains  in  his  finished  work ;  so  that  the  cost  of  his  roof  or  his  floor  is  not  to  ba 
calculated  simply  by  the  quantity  of  wood  therein  found,  but  by  the  whola 
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tity  required  in  ite  fisibrioation.  The  cost  of  reforming  a  boy,  then,  under  theee 
droumstanoes,  is  from  £12  to  £16  a  year.  Or,  having  r^fard  to  the  whole 
average  time  demanded  for  a  cure,  about  £31.  Now,  before  f  contrast  this  ooet 
with  that  of  dealing  with  a  criminal  in  later  life,  let  me  call  attention  to  Mettray. 
The  aocoonta  of  that  admirable  establishment  are  kept  on  a  very  perfect  system, 
and  with  great  minuteness— in  such  perfection  that  some  of  our  merchants  might 
study  book-keeping  with  advantage  in  the  oounting-house  of  Mettray.  Well,  the 
gross  cost  of  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  £20  a  year ;  but  then  you  must  know  that  at 
Mettray  not  only  the  cost  of  those  not  reformed  is  added,  but  the  cost  of  a  most 
valuable  department  of  ^e  institution,  namely,  that  of  a  house  of  refuge,  where 
those  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  if  employment  fail  them,  or  if  they  shall 
be  placed  in  ciroumstanoes  in  which  they  require  the  care  of  a  friendly  hand, 
may  ever  find  a  welcome  and  a  home.  Taking,  therefore,  the  reformed,  the  un- 
reformed,  and  the  guests,  the  gross  cost  is  £20  per  annum ;  hot  by  the  produc- 
tive labor  of  the  b^s  the  cost  is  reduced  to  £12,  the  average  labor  of  each  boy 
amounting  to  £8  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  each  reformation  at  Mettray  is,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  £42 ;  greatly  above  that  of  Stretton,  no  doubt ;  but  then  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  the  reformations  at  Mettray  are  20  per  cent,  more  numer- 
ous than  at  Stretton,  and  a  little  reflection  will  convince  every  one  who  hears  me 
that  the  additional  20  per  cent,  implies  the  existence  of  a  more  powerful,  and 
consequently  more  expensive,  reformatory  apparatus  at  Mettray  than  at  Stretton. 
The  secret  lies  in  the  employment  of  a  &r  greater  number  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendents at  Mettray  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  lads ;  but  I  can  answer 
for  it  that  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  conductors  of  Stretton  would,  if  their 
(unds  permitted,  gladly  pay  the  additional  cost  to  obtain  the  additional  success. 
We  will  now  contrast  the  cost  of  a  vigilant  reformatory  administration,  taking 
hold  of  its  subject  in  his  earliest  years,  with  that  of  our  established  system,  or 
want  of  system,  by  whichever  term  it  may  be  most  appropriately  designated. 
Here  the  lad  is  left  to  rove  abroad  with  very  short  intervals  of  restraint,  living 
either  on  misplaced  and  most  pernicious  charity,  (so  called,)  or  by  depredation ; 
but  will  any  one,  having  the  slightest  tincture  of  knowledge  respecting  such  lads, 
for  a  moment  affirm  that  although  the  cost  of  their  subsistence  and  evil  traininff 
finds  its  way  into  no  account,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  our  statistioid 
tables,  it  is,  in  truth,  of  so  small  an  amount  as  £12  or  £16  a  year?  I  know 
there  is  a  prevalent  fallacy  that  a  cost  which  does  not  come  out  of  rates  or  taxes, 
or  some  public  fund,  is  no  cost  at  all.  Why,  when  the  thief  comes  into  my 
house-— as  he  did  some  time  ago— and  afterwards  being  found  in  the  garden,  waa 
angrily  thrust  forth  into  the  highway  by  the  gardener,  who  did  not  know  that  the 
intruder  had  £l0^s  worth  of  silver  plate  in  his  pocket  to  console  him  for  the  in- 
dignity ;  why,  when  that  £10  was  gone,  was  I  the  less  a  sufferer  because  it  nei- 
ther went  in  rates  nor  in  taxes?  Again,  if  a  thief  is  under  the  control  of  the 
law,  you  put  him  on  very  spare  diet — his  beer  is  gone— his  tobacco— all  are  gone. 
He  is  ruthlessly  bereft  of  all  his  luxuries  t  and  no  creature  on  earth  revds  so 
wastefally  in  coarse  luxury  as  your  thief.  Such  is  the  burden  which  the  thief  at 
large  casts  on  the  commonity ;  and  though  we  have  no  means  of  calculating  its 
exact  weight,  we  can  not  £ul  to  see  that,  as  between  the  thief  in  fireedom  and  the 
thief  in  custody,  the  prison  must  be  under  prodigal  management  indeed  if  he  is 
not  less  costly  to  the  public  when  his  rations  are  doled  out  by  the  gaoler  than 
when  he  is  roaming  at  liberty  and  helping  himself.  Nevertheless,  his  treatment 
under  the  hands  of  the  law  is,  according  to  our  present  system,  a  very  costly  im- 
post. Of  his  tendencies  in  childhood  or  early  youth,  which  lead  by  a  sure  con- 
sequence to  crime,  we  take  little  note.  He  wanders  about  the  streets  without 
control,  he  forms  habits  of  idleness,  he  learns  to  gamble,  he  is  precocious  in  de- 
bauchery, and  we  let  him  alone.  At  length  his  acts  become  cognizable  by  law ; 
but  unless  he  is  singularly  unfortunate,  his  career  of  impunity  is  not  yet  run.  In 
the  course  of  time,  nowever,  it  oomes  to  an  end,  and  he  appears  before  the  mag- 
istrate for  what  is  called  his  first  ofiense,  meaning  thereby  his  first  detection.  A 
short  imprisonment  ensues,  just  long  enough  to  dissipate  any  unfounded  honor 
which  he  may  have  entertained  of  a  jail,  to  blazon  his  name  on  the  criminal  roU, 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  body  of  which  he  is  now  a  full  member,  and  to 
turn  his  mind  to  the  advantage  of  exercising  his  profession  in  suoh  a  manner  m 
to  escape  as  mnoh  as  pctodUe  the  casualties  incident  to  his  way  oClif^.    0^< 
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«nmni:(ti1  he  i«  tiild  t'l  take  irsrnin;;.  nnil  ht'  d<H«  t 
Ihu  ».iii*^  in  wliii-h  it  i«  irivi-n.  Mv  tti^in-t  H  an 
but  nt'iiiint  •li,'li«Tli>n.  nnit  wM  loninlin^Iy.  Nrvi-r 
hu  GiIIk  friHii  time  to  liiw  nndur  thi-  nniiii»Jvi'mi<>n 
tJii<:  iii-i-l<'  all  liiutitT  (iiMiiliTulKiwi,  anil  pionins  mv 
ami  pi'iui-.  Mil  j'lmr  nlbiitiun,  1  Uw-'i-h  ym,  on  1 
tiwH.  Ontiiuiry  irulivulunls  Ti.'r|uiro  only  tlii>  cam  ■ 
ia  ailint;,  miiI  iif  a  v1--rs]rnHin  hir  thi-ir  aiHritiml  n 
diiiiiuhls  ihit  i^Blant  von-  nf  H  Niilv  it  olti'nilBlltii 
|inifii«i->iiii.  1  lit  in  anpn-hciidial  by  nne  or  mori!  of 
lici^l  iiiik'h  tiini-  Diiil  lihiir  toolMuin  a  sntinGu-tury  in 
lu  liw  ni'w  hciiiM-  wilk  llir  iitnrt  wutvbful  nrv.  1! 
H  tl  Is  iiinn'  nimmiiDly  tcnrnil,  hv  cc)l  in  lite  jirini 
■Iwi'lUntf  wliirh  lie  tTtir  enleiM,  except  In  thu  par 
bvT  and  Milnriiii  iif  thiw  wlio  minMir  In  hii  wanla 
hh  privab^  lilti  liu  nn  pnrnllFt.  Whi-o  Ae  pnqi 
mill  liiR  i^rriiitri',  and  art  i^nrn  at  thu  (tipHuliary  n 
noi  only  in  the  limn  uf  Iho  nufrialrate  cniployud  in 
yvra  m  nitltil  in — a  cLm  iif  ni>-n  wbo  linvu  ni-rvr 
nndcrvnluing  tlivir  hti'ih'*.  Now,  tu  all  tb<i  exf 
nv  piiiil  (iiT  ml  of  llii'  pnblic  rani)i>.  migIi  m  the  m 
onino-4  iinil  nttnnu'yii.  nnil  lh<-  xarimai  nflkmi  nf  tl 
oamit,  nn  iniM  m'lil  llu.-  nilw  oTllli-  liiiu-  mlipl 
jurUii  in  Ibinr  |>uh1tu  ilnli>-».  aTi>iiliii(r,  an  yon  mm 
juit  riwillii,  thi.-  vrniT  lo  wliich  I  luivi'  liHii'ro  wItit 
e«piT«'  ia  bfirnw  liy  indiviiliuils.  nnil  a  not  drawn 
bv  k-ft  alln(F.-ltiiT  nut  of  I'lttiinatiim.  At  l>^)itb,  aft 
triul,  luiirictiiiu.  wiirnlnfc,  and  iihurt  imprisonmrnt 
liKl  all  it*  intpniit  viihiT  to  actor  or  uu.lieuw,  tlio  o 
tappliriim — tnuvpiirtatinD,  a  nimt  vijivniiivc  proi 
A  peiition  won  privcnli'd  In  par)ianii-nl  by  the  ir 
■uwiiai  •if  IMIi.  Thi*  pi-titlon  Ht  (bnh  ibcoiMi 
iin|>artiiilly  uhmvn,  by  whiA  il  appiMFvU  Ibol  tb.' 
fri-ijuoitlv  (.'nniiiiitt-il  to  priMin,  noiii-  Kv  than  oicfa 
iinil*.  i'lip  iffit  uf  t-neh  nf  IIh'M  fiiurlvcn  youth 
impriHinitii'Dta,  waH.  on  the  avi-rngc,  iMiS.  Uf.  Ni 
I'-li  of  tlii'in  wi'r>-  trHnrfiiirt(il,  tin-  ci*it  uf  whirli,  a 
Dii'S,  iiiuat  be  ulili'il.  Thi'  oat  uf  tnunpnrtation 
'flial  of  iviulrul  anil  rMiili>no-  in  lli.^  o.lnny,  £54,  i 
ihu  trii,  who  'Ken:  ImnRpiirtcil,  bare-  coat  Ibo  cob 
an>  pliarKi'obli.'  ou  tin:  public  fanil  iip]>lindili>  in  tlia 
niiy.  t<«. !  Su.-li  i«  lliu  OMt  uf  a  tuirdfn.-d  i^i.-nd> 
•<  a  r.H>niii.il  tlii.-f  at  Mtltniy,  and  alinort  fin'  tin 
Ihin-Hioro.  And  m  (n^'nl  i*  cvi'n  fbr  nminAir 
penernan.     Suri-ly  hiTc  »  tnotlvr  Itir  itucp  and  hi 

Rev.  \V.  C  Oaborn,  Chaplain  of  Bath  Jai 
Wlii-n  I  bi'i':iinf  chHplaiii  of  thu  Bath  jail  in  Jul 
a  HHiM  Bcourjitit  uriiaml  of  all  the  obildrra  who 
Dunns  '''"  *■■**  y''"'  *l>i'r"  woro  aNml  nincly-eif^f 
nninbtT  u>  ]<.«■  lluin  titly-tivp  vii-t«  fint  tunniiillala 
I  k(-|>l  a  Hlricl  Hfcuutit  nf  ibiiK'  vbiMn'n,  and  llic  n 
hoarti-iiin);  cluiniol.'r.  I  ran  riiow  y-ni  in  detail  ibo 
of  iIhim-  vlillilrm  iluriiui  Ihf  aix  Hub«i'i|ni:nt  yiim 
<f*i  will  !>•.■  iinr[>riwil  In  be  inforuio-l  that  within  via 
in  our  jnil  n.i  l.-w  tbaii  aifi  limiv.  1  ri'ulii^,i|  In 
IIouH-  i-f  Onimiunfi  a  •Culuintnl  i.f  Ihu  iMpi-iBU' 
Ironblr  ynu  wiih  Ihv  ditaila;  hut  I  may  Itll  ynu  tbi 
waa  ibla,  ilial  liuvinEc  bii'U  in  our  jail  fur  an  n(nr> 
and  B-k-ilf  yiiira.  luring'  Ih^u  cnmniitlvd  2ie  liirK-i 
imbiiiiiuoiil  111  llivir  lirkl  wniitniltalu  their  onrt  lo  Ihu 
nuatiuin,  pl«iwli;t  and  iV-wtiwAvoa  oC  (jtoperiy,  by 
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(making  a  (air  allowaDce  for  thoir  auppoeed  oooasioiial  and  temporaty  periods  of 
Ikoncst  industry)  can  not  be  estimated  at  a  sum  much  low  than  £6,063.  They 
have  consequenUy  been  living  most  expensively  upon  the  country.  In  foot,  they 
have  cost  us  a  sum  of  money  that  would  have  kept  them  at  a  boarding-iichool 
for  the  whole  of  the  time.  Aye  ^  and  having  lust  all  this  money,  in  what  positioii 
are  they  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  ?  Fifteen  of  them  have  been  trans- 
ported, five  have  died,  five  of  them  are  living  we  know  not  how  or  where ;  but 
there  are  about  thirty  of  them  in  a  condition  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  issue  in 
their  being  sent  to  one  of  our  penal  colonics.  The  children  oonamitted  for  the 
iii-st  time  in  the  year  ending  July,  1844,  (pursuing  the  same  mode  of  calculation,) 
have  in  five  years  cost  about  £4,000 ;  and  those  committed  for  the  first  time  in 
1845,  have  already  cost  about  £2,000.  Now,  in  the  returns  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.  P.,  it  appears  that  there  were 
in  1848  and  184d,  throughout  the  country,  no  less  than  7,000  first  committals 
of  persons  under  seventeen  yeara  of  age.  But  1  will  take  them  at  5,000,  and 
assuming  that  Bath  presents  a  fair  average  of  cost,  the  amount  lost  to  the  country, 
or  expended  on  those  children  alone,  who  are  committed  for  the  first  time,  is 
half  a  million  per  annum.  That  is  a  startling  assertion  certainly ;  but  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  juvenile  crime,  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adams,  Mr.  Rushton,  and  other  witnesses  examined  by  the  select  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  have 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  condition  of  these  children ;  and  although  the  sys- 
tem adopted  at  Bath  is,  1  believe,  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  adopted 
elsewhere,  yet  I  must  say,  that  our  treatment  of  these  poor  destitute  creatures 
has  been,  and  is,  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  unchristian.  Just  look  for  a  moment  at 
these  children — many  so  young  that  they  can  scarcely  reach  the  top  of  the  bar 
with  their  heads — many  so  little  that  when  in  chapel  they  liave  to  stand  on  the 
seats  that  they  may  be  seen— children  who  are  so  uuoouseious  of  the  degradation 
of  being  in  jail,  that  they  will  make  the  zebra-dress  they  wear  supply  them  with 
amusement ;  and  the  mode  of  punishing  them  is  such  as  to  harden,  not  to  reform 
and  instruct  them.  I  can  not  help  feeling  tliat  our  conduct  towards  them  is  most 
unjustifiable,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  not  visit  us  with  his  anger  for  our  treat- 
ment of  these  poor,  ignorant,  sinning,  yet  unconsciously  guilty  creatures.  We 
have  given  them  justice — justice  without  mercy — justice  without  scales — for 
there  has  been  no  measurement  of  the  cruelty  of  our  treatment  of  them.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  there  are  700  orphans  committed  to  the  prisons  of  our  coun- 
try every  year ;  that  there  are  2,000  committed  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  one 
of  their  parents  ^  so  that  there  are  nearly  3,000  children  every  year,  who  are 
left  without  their  natural  guardians  to  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  duty,  and  instill 
into  them  the  practice  of  virtue,  incarcerated  in  our  prisons.  Look  at  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  them  become  criminal.  A  man,  hardened  in  crime,  gathers 
these  children  round  him,  and  makes  them  his  agents ;  he  sends  them  to  beg,  to 
pick  pockets,  and  teaches  them  how  to  do  it ;  such  instances  are  known  to  me. 
He  takes  them  to  the  very  shops  they  are  to  rob,  points  out  the  shoes  they  are  to 
steal,  the  gown-pieces  they  are  to  filch ;  and  being  less  expert  than  the  adult, 
they  are  discovered,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Thus,  while  the  older  vilUbi 
escapes,  the  child  begins  his  criminal  life,  which  we  know  too  frequently  ends  in 
be'mg  sent  out  of  the  country  as  a  transported  felon.  I  might  give  you  many 
oases  of  this  kind;  but  I  forbear.  I  would,  however,  r^er  for  a  moment  to 
whipping  in  prison.  It  has  been  determined  lately  to  introduce  whipping  as  an 
element  of  punishment  I  do  not  think  it  is  attended  with  any  good  effects.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  these  children  say,  ^*  Oh,  sir,  whipping  will  do  me 
no  good ;  I  know  all  about  that :  I  have  had  enough  of  it  before.''  They  have 
been  cuffed  and  knocked  about  their  whole  life  lonff  by  drunken  and  brutal  fathem 
and  mothers,  so  to  them  it  is  no  new  thing ;  and  I  point  to  the  state  of  our  jails 
to  show  that  this  system  of  whipping  in  our  prisons  is  not  calculated  to  reform 
but  to  harden.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the  crimes — they  are  called  crimes — of 
which  these  poor  children  are  guilty,  what  do  we  see  7  They  run  away  from  the 
union  workhouse— their  home,  they  have  no  other — and  what  is  the  penalty  f 
They  are  sent  to  jail.  Are  the  children  of  the  middle  cUisbcs  sent  to  jail  when 
they  run  away  from  home  or  boarding-school  7  A  few  months  ago  some  orphan 
ohikLren  ran  awmy  from  a  onion  workhonse,  and  went  to  see  the  T«Mi^\  ^3us^ 
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canght,  bmaiTlit  hack,  anil  ocnt  to  prison  tnr  taking  a 
they  lind  on  ihctn.  At  thi>  Mime  tinh^  the  son  of  ■  i; 
kwa;  fnim  home  tar  tiw  tame  purpuac.  AdiI  wIu.1 
KUivUt  So',  atul  wu  tlo  Dot  wi*h  ihnt  he  ilimlil 
paiiixh  ]>]'  imprimninvnt  in  m  Mon'i  Jul  thv  fiitherl 
conifitiou  piv.iils  for  iiKTcy  nnil  fnri'iruni-ra  nt  oar  i 
nra  ncl*  of  voi^raiii^y  anil  puttv  theft* :  sli-cpins  in  01 
turinj;  no  bvttiT  plwei  tu  lay  ihi'imvlvui  at  uight,  wl 
or  whiJv  wouduriiiK  over  thv  country.  A>  hi  tlu.-ir  r 
fimt,  of  thv  tnvt  trifling  kind,  to  wliich  tbvy  nn-  i 
anil  cininpli.',  I  wuulil,  tx^iirv  I  oimcluili',  n-tur  I01 
of  then!  children  on  brintt  iliauharjiLit  fruin  jail.  I  u 
tk'iiii'n  pnwnt  thiit  ihuy  an  in  a  iiiivt  <li-|diirnhlL'  il 
rrii-nilB,  wilhuot  a  iininc,  wilh^wl  ■»!>■  ninqk'  win]  to  1 
I  Imvu  KuA  wilh«at  frii-nU:  but  I  way  it  with  liii 
fri<-n>tii  are  eriniinul*,  mm  wlio,  atiinilini;  at  the  prii 
within  llune  ilciora,  weluimo  tliem  biuk  to  tlieit  o 
thi-ir  uvii  ciiurfi*  afrtvli — tii  aiMicii>tr>  with  thum  ii 
plitis — to  buoinw  learufd  in  cTi-ry  tiling  that  ii  cv 
rii-fltrui'liTC  to  ■■Kiii'ty.  Ni>  wonder  thiif  we  hav<-  k 
di>!<tnhjtion  of  property,  ami  ifi  lhi>  cxpeme  of  pi]dii<i 
dri'n  b>  Ko  ■»  loiiK  unesreil  for.  Nu  one  will  i^Te  11 
pvnon  who  waa  onci;  a  priaoucr  in  Itath  jail,  bat  whi 
man,  wrote  tu  me  a  fi'W  ilaya  ago  tu  aenil  him  nn 
hiinMtlf  a  refbrmed  criminal ;  bnl  what  did  hi'  Kly  t 
luts  hn:n  in  jail."  Does  not  that  npi-ak  to  i-vfry  on 
it  iiul  (huw  how  lanienliil>le  li  thu  tniadilion  id'  llio  ni 
enr>up;1i  to  have  evur  ent'-rcd  thi'  primn  witl1». — n 
»eiil»  a  reformed  eriminal  giring  him  employment  f 

Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Resident-chaplain  or  tl 
Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  near  Rci^iie,  Su 
droncea  to  the  cficctuEil  rheck  of  juvenile  dc 
proper  inJuetrial,  correctional,  and  rcrormator 
of  authority  in  ma^gtatrates  to  compel  attendar 

Tn  illustrate  Iht*!  hindrances,  let  mo  refer  to 
wli'i'h  [  am  conQi-cted,  aarl  with  which  I  am  boat  nc 
Farm  RvhofJ.  The  philanthropic  society,  by  which  I 
IiHlied,  wna  formed  upwards  of  nily  yean  ago,  beii 
an  my  inquiries  gn,  fur  Ihu  relbrmaiiua  of  criminal  a 
land.  Kince  its  formatiiin,in  ]T6ti,  the  aociety  has  hi 
Its  eitri-'.oat  of  wbicb  number  something  like  two- 
rcvlaiiocrl  from  criminal  liabits,  and  permanently  imj 
aociety  used  to  cnriy  ou  iu  operations  in  London. 
lowed  llio  example  of  Mellniv,  and  removed  oai  Bchi 
borhood  of  Reifratc.  Now,  I  may  Giirly  elaim  for  01 
tt  has  proved  three  important  truths.  First,  that 
offenders  is  a  Tcry  possible  thing,  if  you  seek  itby  th 
nesa,  religiuua  influencu,  and  industrial  occapatio 
teaeliin^r  will  not  alone  efiect  it;  yon  mut  add  1 
paliiwt,  gentltnen,  and  kiadntii;  aud  even 
thoroughly  eSeclivu  without  the  help  of  rognlai  1 
tmired,  I  say,  that  these  agenoies  are  at  onoe  indispi 
to  aueoeed.  It  haa  proved  also,  that  with  regard  tu 
there  is  none  su  useful,  as  a  means  of  moral  diseip] 
B>rmation,  in  ahurt,  so  effective  as  a  free,  open,  I 
■ohool  in  Lunitim  did  little  as  compared  with  what  ha< 
furred  to  Red  Ilill,  wall  and  (latcs  dispensed  with,  a 
■rholesvme  tulluenoe  uf  opeu  air,  fh*e  discipline,  uoun 
habits.    The  philauthmplc  sehuol  baa  proved  anotli 
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■trnoted  in  it  are  tX  no  loss  to  find  employment  in  the  colonies.  Nearly  eighW 
yonng  settlers  have  gone  oat  from  the  &rm  school,  thirty-seYen  last  year,  ana 
thirty-eight  this  year.  These  lads  have  been  welcomed  kindly,  and  have  found 
ready  employment,  and  their  conduct  has  been  such  that  we  have  letters  from 
gentlemen  in  the  colonies,  not  to  protest  against  the  sending  such  lads  out,  but 
requesting  us  to  send  them  some  more.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  what  is  the  feel- 
ing that  continually  depresses  me  and  my  fellow  laborers  in  the  work  7  We  feci 
that  we  are  carrying  on  an  isolated  work — that  what  we  do  is  so  little,  compared 
with  what  is  to  be  done,  that  our  powers  and  resources  are  cramped ;  that  we 
have  no  adequate  means  of  detention  and  restraint,  and  that  we  have  not  suf- 
ficient pecuniary  means  to  carry  out  our  efforts  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  them 
economical  and  largely  useful.  *  »  *  But  it  may  be  asked,  *^  What  sort 
of  detention  do  you  want?"  I  might  answer,  that  we  want  some  such  system 
of  juvenile  correction  as  they  have  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  I  may  now  add,  in  Piedmont  also.  Let  us  take  it  as  a  principle,  that  a 
boy  imder  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  an  adult ;  that 
his  age,  the  neglect  or  vice  of  his  parents,  and  the  depraving  circumstances  of  his 
childhood,  shall  be  taken  into  account  That  he  shall  be  considered  as  a  subject 
for  reformatory  training,  rather  than  mere  punishment.  That  he  shall,  therefore, 
at  some  early  stage  of  his  career,  while  yet  open  to  better  influences,  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  have  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart  developed,  and  to  beoorae  a  vol- 
untary agent — I  say,  become  a  voluntary  agent,  because  while  untaught,  and 
while  ruled  by  his  criminal  habits  and  associates,  he  is  not  a  free  agent ;  he  is  a 
slave,  and  we  must  free  htm.  Let  him  then  be  sent  to  a  correctional  school — a 
school  provided,  let  me  add,  by  the  government:  for  I  know  of  no  other  way  in 
which  the  object  can  be  obtained.  But  the  difficulty  arises  that  such  treatment 
of  the  young  criminal  would  be,  or  would  at  least  seem  to  be,  more  or  less  an 
encouragement  to  crime.  Theoretically  it  may  appear  so,  but  practically  this 
might  be  obviated.  First,  by  separating  the  child  from  the  jVarents  by  the  power 
of  detention,  and  sending  it  to  a  correctional  school  at  a  eofuiderable  distance. 
Secondly,  by  requiring  the  parents  to  o(»i tribute  a  certain  amount  in  aid  of  the 
support  of  the  child  while  detained  in  the  school.  Let  this  principle  be  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  that  we  can  not  do  without,  and  its  practical  execution 
enforced  in  every  possible  case ;  it  will  be  most  effectual  answer  to  the  objection 
to  which  I  have  referred.  A  third  condition  should  be,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
school  should  be  really  and  effectually  corrective,  so  as  to  afford  no  temptation  to 
the  boy  to  qualify  himself  for  it 

Rev.  John  Clay,  Chaplain  of  the  County  House  of  Correction  at  Pres- 
ton, submitted  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  compelling  parents  to 
pay  for  or  contribute  to  the  cost  of  training  to  habits  of  morality  and 
industry  the  children  whom  they  have  allowed  to  become  discreditable 
and  dangerous  to  society. 

Our  juvenile  criminals  being  drawn  from  a  population  (North  Lancashire) 
among  whom  the  means  of  employment  are  abundieLnt,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, though  it  will  be  of  sorrow,  that,  in  the  great  nmjority  of  instances,  the 
young  creatures  who  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  crime  had  parents  who  were 
well  able  to  secure  for  them  a  suitable  training  to  industrious  and  moral  habita. 
For  some  months  I  have  kept  a  particular  account  of  the  earnings  of  ^e  fiunilies 
to  which  our  juvenile  offenders  belong.  Takmg  the  last  50  committals  as  sn^ 
fioient  to  lead  us  to  a  general  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  may  state  that  of  these 
young  yiotims  of  parental  neglect, 

6  belonged  to  families— most  of  which  were  Irish,  passing 
through  the  neighborhood,  or  recently  settled  in  it — 
earning  a  precarious  and  uncertain  livelihood. 
5  belonged  to  fiunilies  earning  fh>m  10s.  to  20s.  weekly. 
18        "        "        "  "         "    20#.  to40».      " 

10        "        "        "  "  "    40».  to60».      " 

1        "        «        "  "       upwards  of  £3        " 

Kow,  with  scaroely  an  exoeption,  these  children  had  been  completely  negjiieaM 
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by  tbcir  parents.     Sumo  i>f  them^-objects  of  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  a  ttef- 
father  or  step-mother — had  had  their  homes  made  insapportable  to  them,  or  had 
bc*en  actnally  drireii  from  them.     A  few  examples  may  serve  to  gire  an  idea 
of  the  elements  of  juvenile  criminality  in  one  part  of  the  country.     A  boy  cl 
eleven  soys :  '^  I  came  from  Ireland  with  my  parents  two  years  ago ;  three  older 
brothers  ffet  11  #.  altogether  in  a  factory;  four  of  us  go  about  begging.     Mf 
VttrenU  £t  no  work  at  ally     Another  bioy^  affed  fifteen,  also  Irish,  says :  ^^  My 
mother  wont  live  with  my  father,  he  drinks  so :  llive  with  my  fiither  in  lodgings;  he 
lets  me  do  as  I  like."    The  earnings  of  this  fother,  mc^er,  and  boy,  are  26c 
Two  boys,  brothers,  aged,  respectively,  sixteen  and  eleven,  were  oonunitted  fcr 
the  third  time  for  *•  breaking  and  entering  a  warehouse."     On  the  occasion  of  a 
previoos  committal  of  these  children,  I  learned  that  their  fiither  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  to  them  the  demoralizing  penny  trash  containing  the  Uvea  cf 
Tnrpin  and  Sheppard,  and  that  these  robbers  had  been  held  up  to  the  dcladed 
children  m  benefactors  of  the  poor !     When  the  yoonff  culprits  retamed  home 
after  the  expiration  of  their  imprisonment,  they  found  a  step-mother  awaitms 
them.     The  father,  who,  on  the  trial  of  his  children,  had  been  aeverely  and 
justly  reprimanded  by  the  court  for  his  neglect  of  them — and  who  seems  to  have 
intended  to  take  more  care  of  them  when  they  relumed  home — only  exchanged 
his  indifference  to  their  moral  welfare  for  brutal  harshness.     The  younger  child 
said  to  me,  on  his  last  committal :  *^  My  father  licked  me  with  a  rope  *till  the 
blood  ran  down  my  back,  and  mv  step-mother  was  watching !"     So  moch  mofv 
ready  are  such  parents  to  strike  than  to  teach !     Here  is  a  father — and  there  an 
thousands  like  him — who  first  corrupts  his  child's  moral  instincts,  and  thea 
cruelly  chastises  him  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  lessons !     I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  this  man-s  earnings  were  upwards  of  £3  weekly  !     Many  mora 
illustrations  of  the  unchristian  training  to  which  multitudes  of  children  are  ex- 
posed might  be  given,  but  I  will  pass  on  to  the  conclusion  which  I  believe  mv- 
self  warranted  in  drawing  from  the  facts  I  have  submitted — that  parents  oaffd 
to  be  compelled,  by  law,  to  defray  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
giving  that  religious  and  industrial  education  which  they  themselves  have  cnlpsr 
bly  neglected  to  give.     It  may  be  that,  in  many  cases,  the  parents  are  unable  to 
contribute  any  thing  towards  this  expense ;  but  this  inability  will  often  be  found 
to  arise  fh>m  wilful  idleness,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice ;  and  when  such  causes 
of  poverty  are  proved,  I  see  no  just  principle  which  would  be  opposed  to  making 
parents  of  this  character  liable  to  penalty  for  their  misconduct  towards  their 
children,  and,  as  a  cou8<H]ueuce,  theirs  towards  the  community.     I  have,  indeed, 
a  strung  conviction  that  if — in  justifiable  cases — ^tho  sins  of  the  ignorant  ana 
erring  child  were  visited  upon  the  neglectful  or  vicious  parent,  such  a  prooeeding 
would  produce  benefit,  by  reminding  or  warning  fistthers  and  mothera  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  duties  incumbent  on  them.     Whatever 
may  be  ultimately  devised  for  fixing  upon  parents  a  more  decided  responsibility 
for  their  children's  conduct,  it  is  clear — proved  by  an  overpowering  mass  of  dis- 
tressing evidence — that  measures  must  be  taken  to  rescue  the  perisning  and  dan- 
gerous classes  of  children  from  their  present  condition — ^for  their  own  sakes — and 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  safety.     Such  measures  will  doubtless  involve  oonsid- 
erablo  expense.     I  know  well  that  I  now  speak  in  the  presence  of  iho&e  who 
require  these  measures  to  be  taken  from  the  best  and  highest  motives — who  are 
actuated  by  the  most  enlightened  views  and  by  the  largest  charity — who  remem- 
ber that  the  work  they  have  undertaken  is  in  humble  and  faithful  obedience  to 
One  who  '^  is  not  willing  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish ;"  but  I 
know,  uli9o,  that  the  success  of  the  work  will  depend,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
upon  obtaining  the  assent  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  see  economical  advan- 
tages in  the  courses  proposed.     Well,  what  would  it  cost,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
give  two  or  three  years'  moral  and  industrial  training  to  a  neglected  child,  who 
would  otherwise  enter  upon  a  course  of  life  destructive  to  himself  and  dangieroas 
to  8<x;iety  ?     Upon  the  Red  Hill  plan,  which,  under  the  zealous  and  untiring  owe 
of  Mr.  Turner,  has  been  crowned  with  such  happy  results,  it  would  cost— say  fcr 
three  years — ^£75.     Upon  the  Aberdeen  plan,  which  seems  to  me  admirably 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  large  town,  and  respecting  which  we  shaD  bear 
more  fully  from  one  of  its  great  founders — the  cost  for  three  years  would  ool 
exceed  £15  or  £20.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  would  it  cost  the 
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to  permit  such  a  child  to  pursue  ito  oourae  through  a  sea  of  crime,  until  it  is 
landed  in  one  of  our  penal  colonies  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  show  this  cost ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  liability  to  eza^crato,  I  take  my  data,  as  &r  as  practicable, 
from  official  documents.  By  the  last  report  (15th,)  of  Captain  Williams,  inspector 
of  prisons  for  Uie  home  district,  it  appears  that  the  entire  number  of  persons  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  in  1849  was  about  3,100.  In  the  inspector's  elaborate 
and  valuable  tables  the  ag€9  of  the  transport  convicts  are  not  given,  and  I  there- 
fore look  to  the  very  instructive  criminid  statistics  published  by  Captain  Willis, 
the  chief  constable  of  Manohestor,  and  to  the  details  which  are  given  in  the  Lav 
erpool  calendars ;  and  assuming  that  the  ages  of  transports,  generally,  are  repre- 
sented in  those  returns,  it  would  appear  that  of  the  3,100  I  have  mentioned,  43 
per  cent,  are  under  twenty-one  years  old^ — 1,333;  45  per  cent,  are  between 
twenty-one  and  thirW  years  of  age — 1,395 ;  and  12  per  cent.,  or  372,  are  above 
thirty  years  of  age.  r^ow,  it  is  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  to  say  that  crim- 
inals, sentenced  to  transportation  before  they  reach  thirty-one  years  of  age,  have 
commenced  their  criminal  career  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  should  have  been 
learning  a  better  way.  But  society  has  ^^  ignored'^  their  very  existence.  Let  us 
see  what  society  pays  for  its  indifference.  Offenders,  generally,  are  not  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  until  they  have  appeared  at  the  bar  four  or  five  times.  I 
will,  therefore,  suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and  four  prosecutions,  at 
assizes  or  sessions,  to  be  £50.  The  average  imprisonment  of  each  offender  hefort 
transportation  may  be  taken  at  three  years,  and  the  expense  of  it  at  £65 ;  three 
years'  probation  in  separate  confinement,  at  Parkhnrst,  or  public  works,  £50 ; 
removal  to  the  colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  £35 ;  total,  £200.  So  that  when  3,000  sen- 
tences of  transportation  are  passed  in  a  year,  we  may  consider  them  tantamount 
to  a  notification  to  the  public  that  a  last  installment  of  a  sum  exceeding  half  a 
million  sterling  is  about  to  be  called  for !  To  be  as  precise  as  the  nature  of  this 
inquiry  will  allow,  the  2,728  convicts  under  thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluaed  as  having  run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminality,  represent  a 
oost  wa»U  of  £545,600 !  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  felonry  of  Uiis  king- 
dom— and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it  belongs  to  this  question  to  consider  the 
&ct — is  not  maintained,  while  at  large,  for  nothing.  Having  investigated  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent,  the  rates  of  income  derived  by  thieves  from  their  practices, 
and  having  obtained  estimates  of  the  same  thing  fW>m  intelligent  and  experienced 
oonvictB  themselves,  I  believe  myself  to  be  wi&in  the  real  truth,  when  I  asstune 
such  income  to  be  more  than  £100  a-vear  for  each  thief!  Well,  then,  allowing 
only  two  years'  full  practice  to  one  of  the  dangerous  class  previous  to  his  sentence 
of  transportation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  conclusion  can  be  escaped  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  public — ^the  easy,  indifferent,  callous  public — ^has  been,  and  is 
midcted  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  sterling,  by,  and  on  account  of  its 
criminals  annually  transported!  But  its  criminals  who  are  not  transported! 
still  living  on  their  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly  prisons!  We  must  not 
forget  them  in  our  calculations  of  the  oost  of  crime,  though  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  merely  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that 
their  cost  to  the  community  tn  and  out  of  prison  amounts  annually  to  some  mil- 
lions !  This  assertion  may  be  somewhat  stertling ;  I  will  only  state  one  &ot  in 
support  of  it.  Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  annual  depreda- 
tions of  the  Liverpool  thieves,  stated  the  amount  of  those  depredations  at  md«ii 
hundred  thoutand  pounds  i  Need  more  be  said  on  the  economical  part  of  this 
momentous  question  ?  Need  I  ask  you  to  balance  between  the  charge  of  training 
the  young  outcasts  of  the  country  to  godly  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  waste 
of  money,  time,  and  souls,  consequent  upon  our  neglect  of  an  undeniable  Chris- 
tian duty  ?  *  *  *  To  show  the  good  effect  of  prison  discipline  on  juveniles, 
t  can  offer  the  direct  testimony  of  gentlemen  filling  the  posts  of  superintendents 
to  our  county  police,  to  show  the  same  thing.  My  last  report,  which  contains  fbll 
details  of  these  police  returns,  is  that  for  1 848--ecoording  to  which,  it  appears 
that  of  sixty-three  young  offenders,  under  twenty-one  years  old,  who  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes  t^r  dischai^  from  prison— eleven  could  not  be  found, 
ten  were  no  better,  three  were  improved,  and  thirty-nine  were  more  or  le99 
reformed,  I  almost  fear  that  I  draw  upon  your  credulity  in  making  this  state- 
ment ;  but  believe  me  that  the  law  of  "  kindness,"  so  eloquently  enforced  by  the 
learned  recorder  of  Ipswich,  oan  do,  by  the  Divine  bleasing,  maoh  good  even  in  a 
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pr'unn.    It  «ii»  m.t  tliat  th.*.-  chiMnT  ■l-ii.l  mmt  in 

Buri|iluri'» — llii'j'  nUimi  iiuat  in  luwl  uf  wlial  had  iin 
of  niimtliiiii;  hi  biuch.  mitli-D,  aoA  huiianiiv  llitir  Iu'j 


i;  tlH'W  lllliiU.ll 


1  of  kinilwM  or  olluuti 

piMu  tliiit  nuy  uu<-  varuik  fiir  tlu-ni,  or  di-'wreil,  fur 
■huuii  lunrii  bi  ipi'uk  oiul  ilo  tliinu*  tliat  ore  riul't- 
llwir  iiiMliJu. — llk'kl  tlirru  wuru  ixvtdit  wliu  {•.■U  f»r  t 
kiviil  (Ih'III;  wIuj  cami-ftly  ilL-Hnil  tii  (jrmiHilf  lh<' 
huivufti-r.  Thi*'  tnJciivoni  wi-re  not  uiwiuviinrul 
hisart  Kilti-iH'J  and  iipi.'iuil,  m  tht-  niiiiJ  ei|i:iiidi.i< : 
tnral  (i-vli'int!.  wliii'h,  irtlii-rwiw,  winiU  hsvc  iHy'ii  in 
rtivivi-d  nilU  iinti-r  thHiikfulDiini,  u  luini'tliiDij  com 
rup<']jLini.v  aiiii  uinuitdiittnt, 

Bcv-.  T.  Cariur,  Chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  i 
the  inmlcqiiacy  of  llie  exioling  system  of  prise 
rcroriniilii>[i  of  juvenile  crimiciiila.  and  the  prcfl 
coiiviotiuu  uiiil  puDuluncnl  ol'  thi«  claaa. 

Livi.'i'|>a>1  luH  Kill'  of  lliu  Inrffivt  jaila  in  llic  k 
dnriiijE  Ui)<t  vi^iir  wun'  aiwur>li  of  'iJiM.  Of  dial 
v<:tv  juvi'iiilt'  ulTi'iidt.'n,  uiultT  siiUt'ii  yi-an  iiT  agfi ; 
at  ntiHiiiiiidiii'iitB  lUiMMintfd  to  intiru  Ihun  7U  pi-r  cvi 
you  wHw  idi'ii  lit  till-  liii-tHciiticy — lliu  uMit  uu'loa 
tliii  Iiivvr|»o1  jail  fur  tliu  ri>tuniiHlii>n  of  L-rimiiuilii. 
vJM-dly-^f  it  had  bon  tlic  ubjnt  in  IJv.rpuul  to  dn' 
tinn  nuli>-r  llian  tib'  ptLTvnIion  of  jnviiiilt  crime,  n» 
hit  uiKiu  iK'lii>r  i-nlouiaiol  to  avumiiidtah  that  ubjoci  il 
yvt  tlut  juil  hw  Ihi'H  h<Jd  up  oh  uim  vl  ihe  biiit  n^ 


not  HJ  w.-tl  omduut.'.l.     Now*,  In  , 

which  t\v*:  juvc-iiilt-a  nru  triiit..'d.  Tin.-  cuurav  fill 
thi'iii  friiiii  thr  I'llii'i'  oiurt  ti>  tliu  jail  in  the  priauu  ' 
with  utrL'iiJi-n)  iiT  nil  uIibmii  aivl  iigi.ii.  On  airivin 
inhi  ihi'  riii-iitiiiii  rmni,  wliiuh,  1  iiuiv  >luti>,  uu  the  I 
iiiL-ntH  or  vi'lbi  ojH'iiinii  <iut  fnaii  il — Aarv  lai  t'och  w 
ua  iiuuif  an  livi'  ih-iwhik  eriiiuiiu.-d  into  (h<iN  Crll*. 
Inidl  niKh-r  tht-  iliniti.«  of  Ilimiin],  v.-k  iuh-n>lrd 
uvlk,  prh  an'  iiiijuil  with  mlutti^  aud  Ti'Uiuin  oflvn  II 
nniiii  unii]  lw<>  ni'it  day,  wlii-u  tiny  ip>  bi-Gin-  thi-  no. 
that  tlu-y  Iinri'  no  dltwaite  wliiob  abiill  dimjiiali^'  III 
IK'TMHiH.  Wlii'ii  ihi-y  liavc  piMJiil  (bat  uiuatFr.  m 
olE'ii-lim  iin-  will  inUi  nlial  in  mlh-il  (Ih-  MihiHil  i-la 
bivn  BH  Ttuny  oh  siily  (nrlH  uniliT  lixtivn  ycani  nf 
twulvi'  riHHWi  or  uuIIh  (it  thi'm  lo  ikiip  in,  and  hiTu 
from  half  jiUHt  m.'Vi.'II  in  thi'  nRvrTumo  until  tcvcD  u*i>li 
■0  that  ih-:  iuiiiuliii  piMi  thv  wliuli-  of  tliat  intcTral  i 
nit  prnvibly  Ih'  unilcr  thi-  nntrol  or  >n|H>rviiiiun  uf  th 
rcKtriutiil  cunvtErnatiiin,  wliioh  yiiu  can  ruoilily  Irum^ 
OK  not  to  b'lid  to  thfit  vdHiuiliiin.  Nuw,  il  lu  happe 
tiiHU  un  ihi'  part  uf  thu  tluitttm  and  tliu  fi-male  trard 
tlRtu,  it  il  iinitv  iiniHHiiblu  tn  )>rcn'nt  the  mixing 
cipiTii-nOird  lliii'Vci.  Thi're  aru  many  iniiliiucca  it)  t 
taiD<il  fivi-  i^rb,  uiht  of  whoni  has  btrn  uiiiLt  ami 
otht-ra  iu  jiiil,  and  oiHivii-tiil  iit  friony  aLi'i-ral  tinin 
twii  W.T.-  novimii  in  |{uill.  niid  j'ounjic  in  thf  csrciT  a 
the  T<«ult  of  Hii-h  Ik  KtflU'  iif  BMUciaiion  I  It  i«  right 
ruIbniKd    imvauao  I  buhl  that  the  object  of  impion 
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iihmeni,  but  the  refonnation  of  the  offender.  And  yet  the  ycry  first  step  we 
take  in  liverpool,  with  a  view  to  that  object,  is  to  mix  up  children  of  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age— for  we  have  one  now  waiting  for  trial  who  is  not  eight  yean 
old — with  persons  who  have  been  for  a  long  period  hardened  in  a  career  of  vice. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  one  of  my  own  children  of  the  same  age,  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  I  never  look  on  one  of  those  poor  httle  saplings  without  feeling! 
of  the  deepest  commiseration.  These  children  are  or  have  been,  as  dear  to  their 
parents,  as  mine  are  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  when  they  are  taken  into  jail  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  their  crimes  and  reforining  them,  you  have  no  right — I  have 
no  right — ^the  country  has  no  right — to  put  these  unfortunate  little  cmes  in  such  a 
position  as  must  inevitably  issue  in  their  utter  depravation.  Such,  then,  is  the  result 
on  the  female  side  of  the  prison ;  on  the  male  side  matters  are  no  better.  •  •  • 
What,  I  would  ask,  can  it  be  but  ruinous  and  dissstrous,  as  our  jail  returns  ex- 
hibit ?  I  have  already  mentioned  the  proportion  of  recommitments ;  and  I  can 
illustrate,  from  my  own  inquiries,  the  after  careers  of  some  of  these  offenders.  I 
take  a  page,  then,  at  random  from  the  school  register  of  four  years  ago,  and  I  find 
that  of  the  thirty  whose  names  arc  upon  that  page — not  selected  cases,  but  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  jail — eighteen  have  been  transported  ^  two 
are  now  in  jail,  having  been  frequentlv  recommitted  in  the  mean  time ;  one  out 
of  the  thirty  is  in  employment ;  one  nas  emigrated ;  two  have  died,  one  imme- 
diately after  being  discharged,  the  other  shot  in  the  streets  during  a  public  dia- 
turbanoe ;  leaving  six,  out  of  the  thirty,  whose  history  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace,  but  who,  in  all  probability,  have  quitted  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Liv- 
erpool, to  visit  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  or  some  other  large  town.  I  find, 
also,  that  the  average  number  of  times  in  Jail  of  these  thirty  is  eight  and  a  half: 
the  average  time  spent  by  them  in  jail  is  mteen  months ;  the  cost  to  the  borough 
of  Liverpool,  on  the  average,  is  j£32,  lbs. ;  while  the  further  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  those  eighteen  averages  £48 ;  the  groee  average  expense  of  each  of  these 
thirty  criminals  being  J£62,  7s. 

The  cost  of  every  young  criminal  to  Liverpool  is  illustrated  in  a  memorial  cf 
the  magistrates  to  Parliament,  asking  for  a  reformatory  school,  in  the  following 
statement : — ^That  the  costs  of  apprehension,  maintenance,  prosecution,  and  pun- 
ishment, was  of 


No.l 

....  £129  5  6; 

No.  2 

71  2  10 

No.  3 

....   74  IIOJ 
71  13  r 

No.  4 

No.  5 

47  9  3 

No.  6 

64  6  6* 

No.  7 

99  2  5$ 

No.    8 £72    1    4- 

No.    9 52    9    7: 

No.  10 64  18    9; 

No.  11 28  10    4r 

No.  12 39    8  10: 

No.  13 26  10  10 

No.  14 47    7    7^ 


And  thus  these  offenders  cost  the  public £888    9    1 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  these  fourteen  prisoners  was  about  £63, 
8«. ;  while  I  have  shown  that  the  average  cost  of  thirty  boys,  who  were  not 
selected,  bear  in  mind,  as  the  worst  oases ;  not  taken  at  random,  but  in  the  order 
of  their  commitments,  was  £62,  7s. ;  showing  almost  coincident  results.  And 
here  I  must  inform  you  that  I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  loss  of  property  by  the  community.  If  I  did  it  would  add 
immensely  to  the  calculations  I  have  laid  before  you.  And  yet  I  may  say,  thai 
in  Liverpool  jail,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  late  excellent  inspector  of  prisons, 
Mr.  Hill,  as  one  of  the  cheapest  in  expenditure  in  the  kingdom,  the  average  cost 
per  head  of  the  prisoners  is  only  £12,  whereas  in  many  o^her  jails  it  is  £15,  and 
in  some  nearly  double.  But  great  as  is  the  expense  of  juvenile  crime,  the  charge 
entailed  upon  us  must  not  be  estimated  solely  by  the  expense  incurred  on  account 
of  the  offenders  whilst  they  remain  in  that  category.  After  they  reach  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  they  pass  out  of  the  class  of  juvenile  offenders,  and 
become  adults,  their  habits  of  crime  becoming  more  fully  developed,  and  the  ex- 
pense, of  course,  being  greatly  increased.  I  find  that,  taking  forty-two  individ- 
uals— ^male  adults— at  this  moment  in  Dverpool  jail,  who  were  first  received 
there  as  juvenile  thieves^the  aggregate  oonmiitmenta  amount  to  401,  or  9  i  timet 
each  on  the  average.    The  average  career  in  crime  was  five  years  and  foor 
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muDtlm.  Til.-*!  ar^'  all  knuwn  tliievtit,  and  th«ii 
■pvnkiiipj  na  •■iitiri'ly  ho|Kkiiii.  UudiT  prvwnt  i-i 
era  •mly  liavu  ii  ciimiptiug  and  Tituiiiiii{  Mtt 
vtIvvA  St  >'<.iin'  uf  nuilurity.  Uf  iIk  fbrty-lwu  iiu 
IIhti-  Mi-  wi  uitdi-r  wDli-lKu  (>r  traiwuurUIiun.  I 
of  criuii'  at  III''  ai(e  "f  uini'  )'•'("«.  •"il  ha*  b>->ii  n 
1  nu-iillini  IliaU  1  m-A  not  brii«  ftirwanl  any  (i 
of  all  iitt'iii|itB  at  n-Cirmaliui],  tn  luiig  a*  tburo 
pn^'Ut  viuiiHu  urTiuup'iiHiiU.    There  ■>  anolbei 


nwiltH  witli  till-  ri-iiiak'*.  Unt  iittwimyiiii  b-inu 
jnvinili'*,  I  linil  tluit  twcDtv-firo  hare  Eiucn  in  ji 
aai'h ;  thu  >itli>T  I  ilu  not  tnink  it  bir  ur  prup,-t 
exaiii|i1i',  b>f:inM'  rlii!  haa  bti'ii  liny-wruii  tiuit*  i 
ii  kwiwn  111  KiU'iiJ  iu  jail  i>  liw  yon.  Now,  1 1 
tiuD  tliiit  till-  liivcqiiiiri  jail,  i^tliinwb  HiniiW  imt 
ivpi'rbir  lit  )iriMiiih.  ■  tbt.'  nHiM  vttiftuHl  iwlilnlii 
miuiiut  "iiil  pri>|Nivi<tiDji  crinu!.  Sudh  b  tbu  evil, 
wo  hulk  M  IU  ita  ri'iiHily  I 

Rev,  Frniicis  Bishop,  MiniFier  of  the  1 
Sociuty.  iubmitluJ  Bunic  rciniirka,  which 
traiuiiig  Hchuul  Ibr  the  young  criminala  of  L 

In  liur  [if  the  b-'st  ■Irvi'tii,  ■•ccupji'd  by  thi,- 
cUhk'H  ill  Uvir|iiHil.1li(.'ruaiv41I  vhihlTen  iKtwi 
U(  thill  uuiiiU'r  'JotI  1^  til  a  Jay  Mrbiwl ;  till  to  c 
gii  t>i  IM  H'luhil  (It  all.  Now,  if  wu  hiuk  at  tliuw 
of  thu  iiriniiiii — thu  W'lnt  obw  uT  itrtvlit- 

*      '  ii|uirj'  iiintitdtt '  -'■  --■  -  -   - 

Iv  nii|ilhMlilu  ti 
i'M  I'liililnn.  iHlwiia  iivf  oiiu  Muritiii  ytuii  m 
10  ai-limil — wiiif  of  tlivm  inily  lii  an  trtning  wh' 
fohiHil  wlinti'Vi-r.  In  Criwby  iitrvil,  vhiuh  wua 
tlvinan  n'lui  Iwt  aiMivni'd  yiiu,  thvTu  wiTe  ilU 
flTf  and  fijart'1-n,  imly  4T  iif  h-Ihiiii  wi-ut  ti>  auliu 
edtH-otiiiu  at  all.  In  aiurihvr  iif  llii*  vhna  uf  itj 
liuiniry  wan  iimdi-  yvirturdiiy  iiHiriiin;{.  The  ntrc 
BIril  htni't,  Biiil  it  was  inU'iidi.'d  U)  hitTV  aacorta 
of  thi-  inliEiliitiinta  ui  n-ffnriU  filuislion  ;  but  it  w 
ahint,  luul  wruiiriliiiKly  cwly  lh«  lint  llirt'i'  conrti 
tidb'U  in  iiTiliT.  Wi'll;  h  wa«  fiiund  that  then: 
0^4  iif  livi-  and  fiiurti.i'n ;  and  iioly  3  nut  of  tl 
eluding  llii'  frant  Imuspf  aijjiiiiiitig  Ihi-au  cunrlf 
childrvii  brtwi'i-u  tlio  agi-al  have  inuntkitu-d ;  « 
day  *i'1iiii>l :  I  In  all  vViiiin);  ratottil  wluiul ;  and 
all.  N'liw.  lliLw  nn-  vory  rtartliiuc  fai'ls,  and  1  m 
■  loir  Hpifiiiii'D  iif  Ihu  oduuatkiiuii  cundition  of  tl 
the  clniMii  wluiHi.'  wt^&ru  wu  oru  iiu.-l  to  piynnib 


and  Ijiiwiiiu,  m  nut  grvatly  auiHTkiT  id  lliix  n-oppc' 
Wv  itluill  lu-TiT  lie  abk-  to  ri'ai-h  this  i-liuM  iif  ji 
enii'tiuilly  ill  •liininiRliintc  tluiir  DiliiiU.-ni,  until  wi 
thpiu;;h  iIk-  |i<>vkut.  Tlu-y  UiUHt  hi-  made  to  i 
eiHitrtliutf  lo  llic  ituuDliMiaoci'  iif  llieir  children,  ^ 
of  IIk'  Liw,  that  th<:y  can  mit  throw  off  with 
which  till-  Almighty  ha*  inipiaird  on  every  pa 
Ifaal  oanpulitiry  ulti'iidouci:  iiiuat  aim  be  cnfi^i 
oUw  who  arc  un  the  liigh  rood  lo  crime — by  aon 
Abonleeu. 
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Mr.  William  Locke,  HoDorary  Secretary  to  the  London  Ragged 
School  Union,  remarked: 

It  is  DOW  about  eight  yean  since  a  few  ftiends  in  London  ioined  me  in  the 
establishment  of  the  ragged  school  union ;  but  since  then  we  nave  managed  to 
increase  the  number  of  schools,  in  London  alone,  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred 
and  two.  We  have  now  about  fifteen  thousand  children,  who  are  being  taught 
in  these  schools ;  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  paid  teachers ;  and  above  one 
thousand  three  hundred  teachers  who  give  voluntary  assistance.  Now,  althoogh 
1  have  no  wish  to  shrink  from  the  work,  yet  I  have  come  here  to  declare  that  we 
are  not  equal— depending  as  we  do  upon  voluntary  contributions  alone — to  the 
great  task  we  have  undertaken.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  our  schools  we  have 
the  ragged  now  clothed,  the  dirty  become  clean,  and  the  riotous  made  orderly, 
so  that  many  who  visit  us  can  not  see  the  difference  between  these  and  any  other 
schools.  These  desirable  results  are  brought  about  by  collateral  cases,  such  as 
the  clothing  clubs,  the  industrial  classes,  me  mothers^  associations,  and  kindred 
institutions,  which  come  in  with  powerful  assistance  to  improve  the  habits,  ap- 
pearance, and  nature  of  the  children.  But  still  with  all  that  aid,  we  are  uname 
to  cope  with  the  great  evil,  or  to  put  a  check  upon  juvenile  crime ;  and  we  feel 
that  still  there  is  a  very  large  class  we  make  little  improvement  upon.  This  class 
consists  of  vagrants,  mendicants,  and  petty  thieves,  who  require  to  be  fed  before 
they  will  be  taught,  and  for  whom  more  industrial,  refuse,  or  feeding  schools  are 
required  than  our  funds  can  sustain.  There  is,  in  London,  a  very  large  number 
of  children  coming  under  that  category.  Lord  Ashley,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, some  years  ago,  said  there  were  30,000  of  them :  but  my  opinion,  at  the 
time,  was  that  the  number  was  much  larger.  I  believe  tnat  there  can  not  be  less 
than  200,000  of  them  in  the  entire  country,  and  from  this  class,  I  am  quite  sure, 
oome  nearly  all  the  juvenile  criminals  in  our  prisons.  They  are  the  very  seed 
plot  of  crime.  Now,  how  are  we  to  meet  this  mass  of  vice  and  wretchedness  7 
Many  of  them  are  starving  in  the  streets ;  many  of  them  are  indeed  ^^  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge  as  well  as  feed."  In  three  points  of  view  this  great  class 
have  been  considered,  viz. : — as  expensive — as  dangerous — and  as  perishing  jbut 
there  is  another  point  arising  from  these  ;  they  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.  With 
regard  to  the  expense,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  excessive,  not  only  as 
respects  the  property  they  steal,  but  in  their  apprehension,  their  trial,  their  main- 
tenance in  prison,  and  their  transportation.  We  have  information  from  some  of 
these  boys,  who  live  by  thieving,  of  the  great  sums  of  money  they  exp>end  in  the 
oonrse  of  tne  year,  that  would  astonish  you  all,  filched  from  the  pockets,  or  houses 
and  shops,  of  the  industrious  classes.  They  arc  dangerous,  with  regard  to  society, 
in  disturbing  the  peace  and  morality  of  the  neighborhood  where  they  dwell ;  but, 
in  another  sense,  they  are  dangerous,  vis. :  in  their  evil  example  thus  shown  to 
the  better  class  of  children,  and  in  innoculating  others  with  their  vicious  habits. 
But  they  are  also  perishing,  and  the  objects  of  our  deep  commiseration.  They 
are  without  education  or  instruction  of  any  kind  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  all  good  ; 
they  are  criminal,  in  many  cases,  from  dire  necessity,  and  "  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning."  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  visited  with  the  same  kind  of  pun- 
ishment we  inflict  upon  adult  criminals.  Nay,  I  hold  it  to  be  now  an  acknowl- 
edged principle,  that  we  should  not  treat  as  criminals  those  children  who  had  no 
sense  of  right  and  wrong — and  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  have  any  just  right  to 
punish  children  for  breaking  laws  with  which  we  have  never  made  them  ac- 
quainted, or  for  violating  duties  which  we  have  never  taught  them  to  respect. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  their  pitiful  and  forlorn  condition ;  in  one  night  Lord 
Shaftesbury  found  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  these  poor  children  sleeping — ^hud- 
dled together  under  the  dry  arches  by  Field  Lane,  Smithfield.  Night  after  night 
fancy  these  boys — or  just  picture  to  yourselves  one  of  them  herding  there  un- 
washed, unfed,  uncared  for  by  the  thousands  around — ^to  snatch  a  weary  sleep  j 
and  coming  out  from  his  hard,  damp,  comfortless  bed  in  the  morning — it  may  be 
in  a  cold,  dull,  winter's  clay — without  friends,  without  a  home^  without  a  single 
soul  in  all  the  wide  world  to  care  for  or  to  guide  him.  How,  I  ask,  is  it  possible 
for  such  a  lad,  starving  for  bread,  to  escape  the  commission  of  crime  7  These 
children,  without  character  and  without  any  employment,  must  be  vagrants  or 

thieves  in  order  to  Uve— and  therefore  are  they  to  be  deeply  oommiaerated. 
U 
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Some  of  theie  very  boys  we  hare  saooeeded  in  reacmog.    Hunk  God  fat  it 

F^oin  one  of  them  (I  mean  one  of  thoee  foand  in  Field  Lane)  who  emigrated,  «• 

have  a  letter  stating  that  he  is  earning  35«.  a  week  as  a  printer  in  Melbourne,  (a 

meet  gratifying  fisnt,)  and  thanking  ua  moat  heartily  for  all  that  haa  been  done  far 

him.     And  wm  any  body  tell  me  that  these  children  have  not  hearta,  and  can  not 

be  reformed  ?    I  oould  tell  of  oases,  not  by  tens  bat  by  hondreda,  in  which  boyi 

and  girls,  taken  out  of  the  mire  and  the  gutter — the  very  sweeptnga  of  the  streets 

as  it  were,  have  become  honest  and  usefal  members  of  socie^.     Out  of  some  400 

boys  whom  we  have  sent  to  the  colonies  from  various  sohocda,  we  have  hardly 

heard  of  a  single  retarn  to  criminal  practices ;  hot  on  the  contrary,  we  find  thai 

in  almost  every  case  they  are  doing  well,  and  earning  an  honeat  liv^hood.  *  *  * 

As  regards  those  children  we  can  not  reach — those  who  need  to  be  fed,  and  evoi 

lodged,  ere  they  can  be  taught — how  can  we  expect  to  gather  fmit  from  thistkB, 

or  to  draw  pore  water  from  a  muddy  source  7    We  may  endeavor  to  reft>rm  theai 

after  falling  into  crime,  and  it  is  our  duty ;  but  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  only 

be  partially  successful     Would  it  not  be  fiir  better  to  prevent  them  fiilling  into 

crime  at  aU  7    It  was  truly  and  eloquently  said  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  that  it  is  a  beaoli- 

ful  sight  to  see  the  life-boat  dashing  through  the  waves  to  save  the  ahipwreokad 

mariners  ;  but  much  more  beautiful  was  it  to  behold  the  lighthonae  beacon  whioh 

might  prevent  the  wreck  altogether.    I  perfectly  agree  with  the  committee  en 

iuvenile  crime  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  a  short  passage  from  wboae  report  I  beg 

leave  to  read.    They  assert: 

^^That  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  juvenile  ofiendera  haa  not  attained  tba 
end  desired ;  that  neglected  outcasts,  for  whom  neither  the  fnnda  of  the  pnbie, 
nor  the  generosity  of  private  individuals,  have  cared,  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  people,  without  any  instruction  in  the  first  prinei- 
ples  of  religion  and  even  morality,  and  are  not,  at  least  in  the  firat  imftanoe,  ths 
legitimate  objects  of  vindictive  punishment — that  it  b  just  and  right,  before  inflici- 
ing  punishment,  and  branding  for  life  with  the  character  of  a  felon,  to  give  tba 
outcast  child  a  chance  of  improvement — to  put  clearly  before  him  the  path  of 
duty ;  and  if  after  this  training,  he  wilfully  depart  from  it,  then  aooiety  has  dona 
its  duty  by  him ;  and  if  he  incur  merited  chastisement,  he  most,  in  his  heart,  aa> 
knowledge  that  he  has  deserved  it'* 

This  being  the  case,  it  strikes  me  that  the  work  will  never  be  thoroughly  done 
by  private  benevolence.  A  great  public  good  should  be  the  work  of  the  pnbfie. 
When  I  first  took  up  the  subject  of  ra^;ed  schools,  they  were  merdy  eveniqg 
schools,  for  gathering  in  from  the  streets  outcast,  neglected  children.  Such  I  tm 
consider  to  be  the  genuine  ragged  school.  But  now,  when  we  find  it  neceesaiT 
for  a  large  class  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  cared  for,  and  sent  abroad, 
&c.,  4&0.,  I  am  inclined  to  say  I  can  not  undertake  all  this.  The  parish  or  gov- 
ernment must  help  ua ;  and  it  is  their  duty,  on  the  score  of  economy,  philanthropy, 
and  self-preservation,  to  do  so. 

A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Aberdeen  County  PriaoQ 
Board,  made  a  short  statement  of  the  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen, 
established  mainly  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Watson. 

We  have  now  had  an  experience  of  ten  years,  the  first  of  oar  schools  havii^ 
been  established  in  October,  1841.  We  commenced  that  schod  with  about 
twenty  boys,  and  we  gradually  increased  the  number  to  seventy  or  eighty,  which 
is  about  the  utmost  limit  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  an  industrial  school 
ever  ought  to  be  allowed  to  attain.  Two  years  afterwards  we  established  a  smaB 
school  for  girls ;  that  school  has  since  been  divided  into  two,  and  in  each  of  then 
there  are  now  from  sixty  to  seventy  scholars.  But  we  found  that,  although  w% 
were  able  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  still  wa 
had  not  by  any  means  attained  all  the  good  we  desired.  W^e  found  the  atrcaU 
infested  by  little  vagrants  and  beggars  ready  to  commit  all  sorts  of  annoying  depre- 
dations. We  therefore  resolved  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  local  act  of  Parliameoti 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  begging  and  vagrancy  were  crimes  puniahaUe  by 
the  magistrates.    You  will  be  perh^  surprised  to  learn  that  in  SooUand  wa  hvn 
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BO  yagrant  act,  and  that  Tagranoy  is  not  an  offense  there  whioh,  of  itself,  and 
akme,  oan  be  paniahed,  as  in  Bnfflaod — ^bnt  in  the  oity  of  Aberdeen  this  power  b 
poneeaed  by  the  magistratee,  under  the  proyision  of  {be  local  police  act,  and  they 
gave  the  aid  of  thdr  anthority  to  the  gentlemen  who  wished  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  industrial  schools  to  a  class  of  children  still  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  those  who  were  already  in  attendance.  Accordingly,  orders  were  given  on 
a  certain  day  in  the  year  1845,  to  the  police,  to  capture  every  little  vagrant  boy  or 
ffirl  whom  they  might  find  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  seventy- 
fire  were  collected — and  if  you  can  conceive  seventy-five  dirty  ragged  little  ohH- 
dren,  trained  up  in  all  sorts  of  vice  and  wickedness,  and  unaccustomed  to  any  sort 
of  restraint,  coUeoted  together  in  our  small  apartment,  you  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  which  ensued.  The  whole  of  the  first  day 
was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  bring  them  into  something  like  order,  and  in  fumish- 
kSff  them  with  the  only  thins  they  seemed  to  appreciate,  viz. :  three  good  substan- 
tiiu  meals.  When  dismissed  in  the  evening,  they  were  informed  that  they  might 
return  the  next  day  or  not  just  as  they  pleased,  but  if  they  did  not  come  back 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  beg  in  the  streets.  Next  morning,  to  the  delight  of 
all  interested,  almost  the  whole  (?  them  returned,  and  the  system  has  been  pur- 
sued from  that  day  to  this.  When  we  begun  this  plan  there  were  in  Aberdeen 
280  children  known  to  the  police,  who  Uved  constantly  bv  begging  and  petty 
thefts.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  scarcely  one  had  been  seen,  cases  do 
occasionally  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare.  We  have  almost  completely  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  race  of  juvenile  beggars  in  Aberdeen. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  our  experience  is  perhaps  the  most  interestinff 
of  all.  Our  establishment  at  first,  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  school,  certainly  cleared 
the  streetaof  one  part  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  but  neither  the  worst  nor  the 
most  dangerous  class.  Those  whom  we  caught  on  the  second  occasion  were 
those  trainlnff  up  manifestly  to  fill  our  prison  cells.  Now  what  are  the  results  as 
to  them  7  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  last  described  are  generally 
about  100 — of  those  who  have  been  at  this  school,  seventy-one  have  since  we 
opened  been  placed  in  situations  where  they  are  now  maintaining  themselves  by 
their  own  honest  industry:  and  what  is  perhaps  still  more  satis&ctory,  of  the 
whole  171  who  have  passed,  or  are  now  passing  through  our  hands,  not  one  indi- 
vidual has  been  taken  up  by  the  police  for  any  ofl^se  great  or  small. 

When  the  schools  were  first  started — like  many  other  new  and  untried 
schemes — ^they  met  with  considerable  opposition,  but  a  few  resolute  friends  stood 
by  them.  The  first  success  was  not  very  obvious,  and  after  they  had  been  opened 
about  two  years  the  fbnds  fell  off,  and  we  experienced  that  '*  excruciating  agony," 
want  of  money,  which  was  referred  to  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  preceded 
me,  and,  in  consequence,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  But  by  this  time  the  scheme  had  begun  to  take  some  little 
hold  of*  the  public  mind,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  tell  you  that  we  working  classes  of 
Aberdeen  came  forward  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  schools  should 
not  be  given  up,  but  that  if  possible  they  should  be  carried  on  and  extended.  They 
offered  to  raise  subscriptions  among  themselves,  and  subscription  papers  were  ac- 
cordingly carried  round,  both  among  the  higher  and  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
I  have  to  say,  that  of  the  whole  amount  contributed,  two-thirds  came  fh>m  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  working  men  and  the  working  women  of  Aberdeen.  By  this  most 
happv  and  timely  addition  to  the  funds  we  were  enabled  to  get  over  the  diflkiulties 
which  threatened  us,  and  we  have  been  just  able  to  keep  moving  ever  since.  The 
total  number  of  children  at  all  the  schools  is«somewheire  about  four  hundred. 

There  are  still  two  or  three  more  statistical  facts  which  I  wish  to  place  befinre 
the  meeting.  We  were  much  annoyed  in  the  coun^  of  Aberdeen  by  the  number 
of  juvenile  vagrants  who  came  out  fhnn  the  city.  We  employed  the  rural  police 
to  prepare  returns  to  see  what  efieot  the  juvenile  schools  were  producing.  The 
first  return  was  not  thought  of  until  the  year  1845.  We  were  then  informed  that 
in  that  year  (1845)  the  rural  police  apprehended  62  littie  children,  or  juvenfle 
vagrants,  who  were  traveling  alone  throughout  the  county,  begging  or  string  on 
their  own  account  In  the  year  1846,  the  number  was  reduced  to  14 ;  in  1847  it 
was  further  reduced  to  6 ;  in  1848  the  number  was  again  6 ;  in  1849  it  was  re- 
duced to  1 ;  and  in  1850  it  roae  again  to  2 !  so  that  we  have  pretty  tboroogUy 
'  of  that  diai  of  oflfenden. 
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•  It  it  a  praotioe  with  ua,  m  it  b  I  believe  in  England,  for  womeD  to  go  OQt  b^ 
ging  through  the  ooontry,  attended  by  children,  sometiniea  their  own,  and  aoma- 
timet  hired,  with  the  ide  end  and  object  of  exciting  oompaaaion,  and  obtainiiw 
additional  alms.  In  1841  the  rural  police  stopped  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  1,203 
of  these  pcraona.  That  number  waa  gradually  reduced  year  by  year,  until,  m 
1850,  there  were  only  387 — leas  than  a  third  df  the  number  we  had  nine  yean 
before. 

There  is  another  test  which,  with  your  permianon,  I  shall  fumiah  you.  In  tha 
year  1841,  before  the  schools  were  opened  in  Aberdeen,  the  jnvenite  oommitmenli 
to  the  Aberdeen  prison  amounted  to  61.  In  the  year  1850,  the  number  waa  ra- 
duced  to  14.  But  I  can  give  you  a  still  more  striking  evidence  of  the  value  ai 
these  schools.  In  1845  we  were  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  cloee  the  doofa 
of  our  schools,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  have  stated  thai 
in  1841  there  were  61  juvenile  delinquents ;  in  1842  the  number  waa  reduced  to 
30 ;  and  in  1843,  when  the  schools  were  partly  closed,  the  number  rose  again  to 
63.  Now  here,  I  think,  is  correct  evidence  of  how  the  schools  are  working.  Open 
the  schools,  and  keep  tOe  children  in  regular  attendance,  and  the  j  uvenile  vagranti 
disappear;  juvenile  crime  is  diminish^ — shut  the  doors,  and  they  immediatflly 
reappear,  flourish,  and  increase. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  our  proper  schools,  what  we  term  a  chUd'a  at^^lum,  and 
this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system.    It  is  a  place  to  which  any  child  found  wan- 
dering or  deserted  is  conveyed  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  police.     It  is  aUaehed 
to  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  the  directors  of  that  establishment  give  every  poasibla 
facility  fur  superintending  the  management  of  the  children.    The  children  are  kept 
here  until  the  committee  meet.     Formerly  they  met  every  day,  but  now  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so ;  they  are  summoned  when  required.     Each  oaae  is  investi- 
gated most  minutely ;  if  it  appears  that  the  parents  are  able  to  take  charge  of  tha 
children,  or  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  they  are  sent  for  and  remonstrated  with,  and 
induced,  if  possible,  to  do  their  duty.     If  it  appears  that  they  have  a  claim  upon 
any  parish,  then  a  correspondence  takes  place  between  the  committee  and  these 
parochial  authorities,  and  the  child  is  sent  to  its  parish ;  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  eases  the  child  is  placed  at  once  in  one  of  our  industrial  schools.     The  object  of 
this  minute  scrutiny  is  to  prevent  improper  persons  getting  upon  our  very  limited 
funds.     We  wish  to  keep  these  funds  sacred  for  the  persons  who  are  really  suita- 
ble objects,  and  who  belong  to  the  city.     In  all  our  schools  the  system  is  the  same. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  children  learn  about  four  hours'  lessons  in  the  day,  four  to 
five  hours'  work,  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours'  play,  and  three  good  substantial 
meals.     Much  has  been  said  to-day,  and  the  importance  of  the  question  can  nut 
be  denied,  as  to  the  policy  of  compelling  the  children  to  attend  these  schools. 
Hitherto  our  experience  has  shown  us  that  no  compulsion  is  necessary  beyond  the 
attraction  of  the  three  substantial  meals.     Most  of  them  were  previously  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  regular  supply  of  wholesome  food ;  they  soon  learn  its  value,  and  re- 
quire no  other  inducement  to  return  daily  to  their  work  and  lessons ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  attendance  of  these  poor  children,  the  very  outcaata  of  society, 
at  these  schools,  is  more  r^ular  than  among  schools  of  a  higher  class.     With  re- 
gard to  time,  I  may  state  that  they  come  in  summer  at  seven  and  in  winter  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  there  is  then  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half's  religious  and 
miscellaneous  instruction,  such  as  geography,  fiu^ts  in  natural  history,  and  oooa- 
aionally  a  singing  lesson.     The  children  then  spend  a  short  time  in  play,  and  after- 
wards breakfast.     From  ten  to  two  they  work.     At  two  o'clock  they  dine,  and 
after  some  recreation  they  work  from,  three  to  four,  and  from  four  to  aeven  they 
have  lei^sons  suited  to  their  different  ages,  and  at  seven  they  have  a  p^n  substan- 
tial supper,  and  a  short  religious  exercise  follows ;  after  which  the  wnde  are  dis- 
missed to  their  homes.    Now  this  plan  of  sending  them  back  to  their  homes  is  a 
point  upon  which  we  have  had  many  anxious  consultations.    The  propriety  of 
allowing  them  to  return  to  their  degi'aded  and  debased  parents  was  questioned  by 
many  as  being  calculated  to  destroy  the  moral  influence  which  the  school  exerdaed 
over  them.    But  our  experience  tends  to  show  that  the  reverse  b  the  case.    I 
frankly  admit  that  it  is  a  doubtful  question,  and  many  exceptional  caaea  may  occur; 
but  we  know  also  instances  in  which  the  saving  knowledge  of  truth  obtained  at 
school  has  been  communicated  to  the  outcast  parents  through  the  little  child.    Wa 
think,  then,  that  we  have  been  successful  in  Aberdeen  to  a  great  extent,  and,  in- 
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deed,  even  beyond  the  extent  we  hoped  to  obtain  when  these  achools  were  firtt 
eetabliabed.  The  two  great  principles  which  we  have  endeavored  to  aot  upon  are 
these — to  show  the  children  from  the  first  that  we  really  and  truly  love  them,  and 
desire  their  good,  and  that  all  oar  exertions,  whether  in  the  way  of  teaching,  or 
feeding,  or  remonstrating  with  them  against  evil  conduct,  are  solely  and  only  with 
the  desire  of  doing  them  good,  and  that  lesson  the  children  themselves  seem  to 
have  learned.  But  above  and  beyond  this,  we  have  sought  to  base  our  every  step 
upon  God's  revealed  word.  •  •  •  We  have  been  told  truly  to-day  of  the 
expense  the  public  are  put  to  iu  keeping  the  youthful  convict  in  prison.  If  I  re- 
member aright,  the  lowest  estimate  was  £18  or  £20  a  year,  lliat  is  precisely 
our  own  experience  in  Scotland.  But  when  we  get  hold  of  these  children,  and 
mstead  of  sending  them  to  prison,  bring  them  to  our  industrial  schools,  we  find  the 
whole  expense  of  teaching  and  feeding  them  is  under  £5  a  year.  And  of  that 
expense,  on  an  average,  about  £1,  5«.  is  saved  to  the  school  by  the  work  of  the 
children.  So  that  we  can  bring  up  children — so  far  as  man  can  do  it — honestly, 
and  industriously,  and  religiously,  at  an  expense  of  £3, 15«.  per  annum.  Whereas, 
if  you  send  them  to  the  poor-house,  they  cost  about  £10  per  annum  each  with  us,  and 
I  believe  a  larger  sum  in  this  country.  If  they  are  sent  to  prison,  we  know  that 
the  expense  is  from  £18  to  £25 ;  and  if  we  send  them  upon  the  distant  voyage  to 
Australia,  we  know  that  the  cost  altogether  amounts  to  a  sum  not  much,  if  at  aU, 
under  £300  sterling.  Upon  an  average  of  cases,  we  find  that  five  years'  training 
in  the  industrial  schools  is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  a  useful  member  of  society  ; 
and  suppose  the  expense  to  amount  to  £5  per  annum,  we  have  then  the  choice  d 
making  one  of  these  children  an  honest  and  virtuous  member  of  society  for  £25, 
or  of  sending  him  ultimately  into  a  penal  settlement,  at  a  cost,  including  his  previ- 
ous training  in  crime,  of  about  £300.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  little 
choice  to  a  wise  man  in  the  matter.  Sir,  I  have  often  thought,  when  I  have  passed 
a  little  ragged  urchin  in  the  sU'eet,  one  of  the  numerous  class  who  are  being 
trained  up  to  a  life  of  crime  and  misery,  **  My  poor  little  fellow,  you  are  just  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  drawn  upon  the  public  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  last  fiirthing  of  that  sum  you  will  certainly  cause  us  to  pay 
before  your  career  is  ended."  Much  has  been  said  to  day  of  the  expense  of  our 
prisons,  but  that  is,  after  all,  trifling  compared  with  the  enormous  expense,  and  the 
■erious  loss  the  country  is  put  to,  by  the  depredations  these  persons  commit.  A 
nngle  instance  was  alluded  to,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  plunder  was  carried  off  ^ 
and  you  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  alluded  to  a  case  that  had  occurred  in  your  own 
fiunily.  But  it  is  not  the  plunder  fi*om  the  rich,  and  the  quantity  of  plate,  jewelry, 
and  money,  that  is  so  taken,  that  creates  the  greatest  amount  of  inconvenience  *, 
but  it  is  the  extreme  suffering  caused  to  the  working  and  industrious  classes  by 
having  their  hard-earned  property  taken  fV'om  them.  If  you  look  at  the  recorda 
of  triads  and  convictions  before  judges,  and  in  police  offices,  you  will  find  that  a 
large  number  of  cases  occur  in  which  the  property  is  stolen  from  this  class.  Many 
of  them,  too,  are  afraid  to  appear  to  prosecute,  and  no  small  part  of  those  crimes 
are  committed  against  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  which  never  appear  at  all. 

Rev.  H.  Townsend  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Warwick  County 
Asylum,  (who  has  given,  without  fee  or  reward,  his  time,  attention, 
and  talent,  to  the  institution  for  twenty-«ix  years,)  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  earliest  reformatory  institution  of  England,  which  is  sit- 
uated at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire : 

The  institution  commenced  its  operations  in  1818,  and  in  18*27  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  up  to  that  period  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  who 
had  been  subjected  to  the  experiment  had  been  permanently  reformed.  It  was 
also  made  clear  that  a  saving  had  been  effected  in  the  county  expenditure,  result- 
ing from  the  diminished  number  of  prosecutions,  the  cost  of  which  was  charged 
on  the  county  rates.  Under  the  second  master,  the  proportion  of  reformations 
was  58  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  quitted  the  institution.  Under  the  present 
master,  it  has  risen  to  64  per  cent ;  and,  if  we  take  the  latter  part  of  his  time 
only,  since  the  last  improvement  in  management  has  been  introduced,  it  has  risen 
to  68  per  cent 
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The  syvtein  adopted  b  a  ayBtem  of  kind.a««  and  penaanon,  blended,  nerertlie- 
leat,  with  salutary  ooerdon  and  correotion.  •  •  *  Thb  ia  effected  by  daOy 
aetting  before  him  the  oomforta  of  a  well-ordered  ikinily — by  ooonpyiiiff  and  inter- 
eatiiig  his  mind — by  aending  him  on  little  embaMiea  of  eonndenee,  and  ezoitiDg  in 
him  a  feeling  of  respect  for  himself  and  his  own  character,  and  indooing  him  to 
participate  in  that  etprit  du  eorpt  which  regards  the  honor  of  the  institntion,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  *  *  *  It  is  acknowledged  by 
all  that  **eyil  commnnioations  corrupt  good  manners ;"  and  therefore  3\  are 
anxious  to  separate  unoontaminated  juveniles  from  old  offiBodeia ;  bnt  it  b  not  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  aasociation  b  no  lees  availing  for  the  propagatkm  of 
good  than  evil.  *  *  *  I  adopted  the  conclusion  that  aaaacMrtamt  i§  no  Um 
moailing  for  the  fwrpoM  ofreformaiiom  than  it  it  for  Ike  fmrpose  of  eonimmtinm-' 
fion,  and  that  the  dinerence  b  thb :  where  the  preponderating  moral  influence  b 
In  foyor  of  evil,  there  evil  will  increase :  on  the  contrary,  wha«  the  prepondecaft- 
faig  moral  influence  b  in  &yor  of  virtue  and  religion,  there  virtue  and  religion  will 
flourbh  and  abound.  Thb  principle  has  been  invariably  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
dooting  the  institution  at  Stretton-on-Dnnsmore,  and  I  can  not  help  thinking  that 
if  it  were  in  a  more  fovorable  kx»lity,  and  a  power  of  detentkm,  but  without  bars, 
and  gates,  and  waUs,  were  given  us  by  law,  we  should  be  able  to  eschibit  a  yet 
more  (avorable  result  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared.  But,  if  we  are  to  carry 
on  our  experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  I  would  still  urge  the  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  memoir  of  1827,  viz. :  that  the  institution  should  consist  of 
one  or  more  establishments,  under  the  same  general  surveillance,  but  varying  in 
■triotness  of  discipline ;  so  that  the  return  of  the  criminal  to  honea^,  ahonld  be 
•ooomplbhed  by  a  coresponding  return  of  liberty. 

Iq  purauing  thia  subject,  we  will  introduce  a  particular  account  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  aeverai  of  the  inatitutions  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  diacuaaion,  and  will  begin  with  the  Rauhen-Hauae  at 
Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  and 
iBodei  of  all  the  othera. 
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The  Red  Lodge  was  origiiudly  the  site  of  a  monasterj  of  a  brother- 
hood of  White  Friars,  whose  house  was  dissolved  by  Henry  YIII.  It 
was  afterward  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  "  Great 
House,"  now  Colston^s  School,  built  by  Sir  John  Toung,  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant The  celebrated  C^rge  Fox  is  said  to  have  preached  from  the 
garden  steps  to  an  audience  assembled  around  him.  In  later  times  it 
became  a  ladies'  school,  in  high  repute  in  the  west  of  England ;  and  after- 
ward the  celebrated  author  of  the  '*  Natural  History  of  Man"  made  it  the 
scene  of  his  learned  researches. 

Two  years  ago,  (1854,)  Lady  Byron,  to  whose  pecuniary  aid,  devoted 
efforts,  and  wise  counsels,  the  cause  of  Juvenile  Reformation  is  so  largely 
indebted,  learning  that  these  premises  were  on  sale,  and  were  admirably 
adapted  to  be  employed  as  a  Girls'  Reformatory  School,  purchased  them 
for  the  purpose,  on  condition  that  Miss  Carpenter  should  undertake  the 
whole  management  and  responsibility,  subject  only  to  the  Government 
inspectors.  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  passed  which  gave  a  power 
of  legal  detention  over  sentenced  children  to  certified  Reformatories :  this 
considerably  diminished  the  difficulty  of  management ;  and  though  the 
Government  allowance  of  5«.  per  week  for  each  child  would  by  no  means 
cover  the  expense,  it  yet  made  the  demands  on  private  benevolence  fiur 
less  than  before. 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  to  society 
of  girls  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  it  by  dishonest  practices.  It 
is  therefore  not  limited  to  those  who  are  under  sentence,  or  even  to  those 
who  have  been  legally  convicted  of  theft,  should  they  require  reformatory 
discipline.  Of  the  thirty-five  girls  now  in  the  school,  seven  are  sent  and 
paid  for  by  friends  or  relations ;  two  only  have  not  been  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  but  these  do  not  indicate  less  evil  propensity  than  others. 
The  whole  of  the  girls  may  therefore  be  considered  as  inevitably  destined 
to  a  life  of  crime  if  not  thus  brought  under  reformatory  treatment ;  and 
yet  very  few  of  them  indicate  worse  natural  dispositions  than  ordinary 
children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  display  encouraging  indications  of  fiur 
qualities,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  estimable  character,  when  the  banefbl 
effects  of  early  neglect  and  evil  influences  have  been  removed  by  patient 
and  watchful  care. 

The  means  employed  in  the  school  to  effect  this  object  were  thus  stated 
in  the  first  report  for  1856 : 

"  Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer^  «si^  ^i^icdist 
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direct  religious  and  moral  instraction. — ^Intellectual  trainings  calculated  to  excite 
a  taete  for  useful  information,  and  to  awaken  the  higher  faculties. — ^Regular  in- 
dostiial  occupation,  especially  such  as  will  call  forth  the  energies,  or  exerdae 
patient  application ;  choice  being  especially  made  of  such  kinds  as  will  fit  the 
girls  for  domestic  service,  and  prepare  them  for  any  situation  in  life  in  which 
Siey  may  probably  be  placed. — ^Innocent  amusements,  such  as  may  serve  to 
occupy  the  girls'  minds,  and  distract  their  attention  fix>m  injurious  objects  of 
thought  The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit,  who 
may  insensibly  win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  tlieir  sakes,  then  for  itself 
— ^The  availing  one's  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  child's 
inner  nature,  and  to  rekindle  the  Divine  life  within  her. — ^The  great  object  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  g^ve  them  accurate  and  rational 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truths  they 
contain,  a  loving  fidth  in  their  warnings  and  promises,  and  a  deep  and  actuating 
lore  of  Grod  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Qirist  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  things  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  ^irit, 
and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  It  will 
be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  dally  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat,  or 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'* 

While  the  girls  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  taoght  to  regard  their 
instructors  with  affection  and  confidence,  and  the  house  as  their  home ; 
yet  the  importance  of  a  steady,  firm  control  is  strongly  felt,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  indulgences  which  would  unfit  them  for  their  future  sphere 
of  life.  The  simplest  food,  clothing,  and  furniture  are  employed  which 
are  consistent  with  health,  neatness,  and  order ;  and  no  artificial  contri- 
vances for  saving  labor  are  employed,  such  as  wringing  machines  and 
drying  closets,  which,  however  useful  in  large  establishments,  would  unfit 
the  girls  for  the  ordinary  work  of  private  families. 

This  school  is  adapted  to  receive  fifty  girls,  and  is  now  full.  No  case 
of  absconding  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  a  satisfiM^toiy  degree 
of  improvement  is  observable  among  the  inmates. 

PRINCIPLES    RULES,   AND    BBGULATIONS    OF    THB    BED    LODOS  CHRlfi'  BXIOBICA- 

TORT  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

OBJECT  OP   THE   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformi^on  and  restoration  to  aoeiety  of  giris  who 
have  cut  themselves  off*  from  it  by  dishonest  pmctices. 

AlS  a  long  period  is  usually  necessary  for  toe  effectual  refonnation  of  audi  children, 
which  can  seldom  be  obtained  without  the  power  of  legal  deteatioa,  the  achool  is  par- 
ticularly intended  for  children  sentenced  to  a  Reformatory  School  under  the  Act  passed 
in  August,  1854,  17  and  18  Viot.  cap.  86 ;  bat  it  will  be  opea  to  other  oases  oimonl 
destitution. 

CONDITIONS  OP  ADMISSION. 

No  girl  is  to  be  admitted  if  abore  14,  and  it  is  preferred  to  receive  children  under 
12;  no  child  will  be  declined  on  account  of  extreme  youth,  as  it  is  better  at  once  to 
withdraw  from  her  home  m  child,  however  young,  who  shows  a  propensity  to  dishcmaaty 
which  can  not  be  checked  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  ia  placed. 

No  girl  will  be  reuined  above  the  age  of  16. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  with  any  infectious  disorder. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  who  is  a  fit  subiect  for  a  penitentianr. 

The  parties  sending  girls  to  this  school  must  be  responsible  for  a  provision  being 
made  for  them  on  leaving,  as  it  will  be  generally  undesirable  tbmi  they  ahould  retozn  to 
tha  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  they  fell  into  crime. 

Two  suits  of  strong  under-clothing  and  shoes  are  to  be  sent  with  each  girl. 

It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent  to  deviate  (ton  these  imss  imdsr  pe 
««l»ar  circumstances  ;  but  this  will  not  be  done  readily. 

When  girls  are  sent  to  this  school  not  under  the  Act,  apaynwnr  of  8s.  per  vresk  will 
be  expected,  (piorterlii  vr  odiMmbt. 
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OENKBAL  PBZNCIPLB8  OF  MANAOBMBNT. 

The  ^rls  admittad  to  this  tohool  will  be  usually  found  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  any 
|ood  pnnciplea  of  action ;  particularly  addicted  to  deceit,  both  in  word  and  actions ;  of 
fine,  but  misdirected  powers ;  of  violent  passions ;  extremely  sensitive  to  imagined 
injury,  and  equally  sensible  to  kindness. 

The  first  step  toward  their  reformation  will  he  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
their  instructors,  and  to  prove  to  them  the  anxiety  for  their  welfare  that  is  felt  for  them ; 
they  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  feel  that  they  must  yield  to  a  control  which 
will  be  kindly  but  firmly  exercised  ;  their  passions  must  be  as  little  excited  as  possible, 
and  when  they  are  so,  "overcome  evil  with  good  "  must  be  the  teacher's  watchword. 
The  misdirected  energies  must  be  called  into  healthy  exercise,  and  wisely  guided ;  the 
intellectual  faculties  must  be  judiciously  cultivated  ;  and  above  all,  religious  and  moral 

rinciples  must  be  directly  enibreed,  and  indirectly,  but  still  more  powerfully,  taught 
\j  the  daily  life  of  the  teachera,  and  their  evident  obedience  to  truth  and  duty. 

MBANS  BVPLOTBD  FOB  TBB  CABBYINO  OUT  OP  THBSB   PBINCIPLB8. 

Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer,  and  other  direct  ra> 
ligious  and  moral  instruction. 

Intellectual  training  calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  useful  information,  and  to  awa- 
ken the  higher  dscultiea.  Regular  industrial  occupation,  especially  such  as  will  call 
forth  the  energies,  or  exercise  patient  application ;  choice  being  especially  made  of 
such  kinds  as  will  fit  the  girb  for  domestic  service,  and  prepare  them  for  any  sit- 
uation in  life  in  which  they  may  probably  be  placed. 

Innocent  amuaements,  such  as  may  serve  to  occupy  the  girls'  minds,  and  distract 
their  attention  from  injurious  objects  of  thought. 

The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit,  who  may  insensibly 
win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  itself. 

The  availing  one's  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  child's  innernft- 
ture,  and  to  rekindle  the  divine  life  within  tier. 

BBLIOIOUB  INSTBUCTION. 

The  great  object  of  the  religious  instruction  of  these  children  win  be  to  give  thena 
accurate  and  rational  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truths  they  contain ;  a  loving  faith  in  their  waminga  and  promises ;  and  a  deep 
and  actuating  love  of  Ood  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ.  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  thin^p  the  aid  of  6od*s  Holr 
Spirit,  and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  U 
will  be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  a)!  to  the  glory  of  Uod. 

All  sectarian  teaching  will  be  strictly  forbidden. 

The  girls  will  attenof  divine  service  twice  on  Sunday  with  the  teacher,  at  the 
nearest  place  of  worship  which  apDeara  eligible. 

Regular  religious  instruction  wiU  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  superin- 
tendent, or  bjr  some  one  aathorizad  by  her. 

SBCULAm  XMBTBUCTIOV,  AND  XNDUBTBUL  TBAINXNa. 

Reading,  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  are  to  be  carefully  and  thoi^ 
oughly  taught ;  also  such  knowledge  of  f^eography  as  will  enable  the  girls  to  read  with 
intelligence  ordinary  books  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character ;  and  such  gen- 
eral information  will  be  given,  as  will  make  them  more  able  to  discharge  well  the  duties 
likely  to  devolve  on  them  in  life. 

A  small  library  of  instructive  and  entertaining  books  will  be  provided. 

Singing  will  hie  made  a  part  of  the  moral  training,  and  regular  instruction  in  it  will 
be  given. 

The  giris  are  to  be  employed  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day,  at  least,  in  household 
work,  three  hours  every  afternoon  at  useful  needle-work,  and  a  portion  of  the  day  at 
knitting. 

The  older  girls  are  to  be  taught  waahing  and  ironing,  with  cooking,  and  other  speeiB 
iiinds  of  house-work  which  may  help  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  service. 

At  least  an  hour  every  day  should  be  devoted  to  active  exercise,  and,  if  poasible,  • 
walk  should  be  taken  beyond  the  premiaea  three  times  a  week. 

BBOULATIOlfB  BBBPBCTIIfO  TBI  «XBL8. 

The  clothing  of  the  giris  will  be  uniform,  but  simple  and  neat,  such  as  would  \m 
suitable  for  any  girl  in  uie  laboring  classes  of  society. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  nersonal  neatneaa  and  cleanliness. 

The  food  will  be  wholesome  ana  sufficient,  but  perfectly  simple. 

The  girls  must  be  ]ed  to  feel  that  the  allowance  made  for  them  by  the  OovemoBeBty 
or  by  fnends,  I7  no  means  supports  them,  and  that  they  must  do  au  that  Uea  i&  th*vt 
power  to  aid  in  the  expenae  of  tnair  maintr  nanoB.   ▲BaA««oo«nif!nB«iakiaDik^daaBB!&N»% 
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however,  to  exertion,  a  third  of  the  pro6t8  arising  from  each  girl's  sewing  and  knitting 
will  be  credited  to  her,  and  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  matron,  to  be  withdrawn 
bj  the  girl  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron,  or  remain  in  her  hands  ontil  the  giii  leaves 
■chool,  to  aid  in  providing  an  outfit  for  her. 

When  any  girl  is  newly  admitted,  she  must  foT  a  time  sleep  apart  from  the  oUieis, 
and  be  under  the  especial  care  of  the  teacher ;  nor  must  she  be  allowed  to  mix  freely 
with  other  girls,  until  it  appears  that  s^  can  do  so  without  injury. 

BULBS  TO  BB  BBAD  TO  BTBBT  OXBL  ON  AOMIBSION,  AKD  ALWATI  BNPOBCBD. 

The  girb  who  oome  to  this  school  must  remember  thst  they  do  so  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  be  honest  and  industrious  members  of  society  in  this  world,  wad  to  prepare 
them  for  another  and  a  better. 

To  effect  this,  the  labor  and  care  of  their  instroctora  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless 
they  also  use  their  own  earnest  efforts  to  improve  themselves,  and  endeavor  at  sll  times 
to  obey  God's  commandments,  "  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  fearing 
the  Lord." 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  God  which  are  contained  in  His  Holy  Word,  exeiy  girl  is 
reouired  to  attend  strictly  to  the  following  rules  : 

I.  Every  girl  on  entering  the  school  is  to  begin  with  a  new  character ;  she  most  as 
much  as  possible  forget  the  evil  of  her  psst  life,  and  on  no  mocaumt  ever  conmrae  with  emg 
ef  her  companion*  reepeeting  any  of  the  dramtetaneee  attending  k, 

II.  No  girl  must  on  any  consideration  go  out  of  the  premises  withoat  a  pass,  unless 
with  a  teacher. 

III.  Strict  obedience  must  be  paid  to  the  superintendent,  mstion,  and  teachen ; 
respectful  attention  to  superiors,  and  kind  consideration  to  companions. 

iV.  All  irreverent  use  of  God's  name,  low  and  vulgar  language,  slang  WKwds  and 
nick-names,  are  absolutely  forbidden. 

y .  Order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  are  especially  to  be  attended  to ;  **  a  place  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  bein^  the  rale  of  the  house. 

VI.  Diligence  and  activitv  in  the  work  appomted  are  expected  horn  all ;  *'  Diligent 
in  business,  serving  the  Lioro." 

VII.  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  property  of  others,  and  of  every  thing  used  in 
the  school.  Willful  or  careless  waste  or  injury  of  the  school  pioper^  must  be  paid  for 
from  the  girl's  earnings. 

Till.  No  girl  must  possess  any  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the  matron. 

IX.  No  books,  pictures,  or  papers  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  school, 
Bor  are  any  letters  to  be  sent  or  received,  without  the  permission  of  the  snpertn* 
tendent 

X.  Whoever  knows  that  these  or  any  other  rules  laid  down  are  broken,  withoat 
informing  the  matron  of  the  same,  becomes  herself  an  acoomplioe,  and  is  beaides  doing 
injury  to  her  companion,  by  encouraging  her  in  eviL 

THB  TB4CHBBa. 

Those  employed  in  this  work  must  do  it  from  their  hearts,  as  a  safCred  duty,  to  which 
they  will  devote  themselves  with  their  whole  power. 

Entire  confidence  and  ^ood  understanding  must  exist  ammig  themselves  and  with 
the  superintendent,  who  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  her  Ues,  to  soppoit  their  authority 
and  influence,  with  her  own. 

The  girU  must  be  always  under  watchful  care,  though  treated  with  confidence. 

The  teachers  must  rely  more  on  their  own  personal  influence  to  secure  obedience, 
and  on  awakening  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  girls,  Uian  on  any  enactments  or  rules.  They 
must  never  converse  with  the  girls  respecting  their  past  history,  which  is  to  be  confided 
to  the  superintendent  only ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  any  expresaions  or  mode  of 
treatment,  calculated  to  awaken  resentful  feelings  m  the  girb,  or  make  them  feel  them- 
selves  membera  of  a  degraded  class. 

Punishments  should  never  be  inflicted  arbitrarily,  nor  with  any  vindictive  feeling, 
but  made  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  consequences  of  actions. 

The  best  teachera  will  secure  obedience  and  good  conduct  with  the  least  ponishment. 

No  intoxicating  liquon,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  sre  to  be  admitted  into  the 
house. 

TISITOBS. 

This  school  will  not  be  made  a  show  place.  Persons  interested  in  the  object  may 
be  admitted  on  Thursday  afternoon  from  2  to  4,  but  at  no  other  time  without  an  order 
from  the  superintendent.  Yisitora  are  particularly  requested  to  abstain  fixun  any  aQu* 
sion  to  the  past  condition  of  the  girls. 

Voluntary  teachera  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  useful  instructicmto  the  diUdren, 
in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  establishment,  will  be  gUdlj  wekxmwd  bf 
the  auperinlendeia. 

Visila  from  ^ax«ik\a  axA  IfivcAa  kA  >^«  ^^^ixva  must  be  ragulaled  by  the  M^ani^ 
tendent,  not  w\\\  vn'j  oii«  \>a  ai^tDiv\«^  Ni'vOcksavA  vsl  w^wi  Vcon^tm. 
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Thb  fi^owing  paragraphs  are  copied  tcom  different  numberB  of  the  Iriah 

Quarterly  Review.    Thej  show  what  can  be  done  bj  two  energetic  men  to 

start  a  reformatory,  without  the  aid  of  large  appropriations  of  state,  county  or 

city  flmds,  and  without  a  cumbersome  Board  of  Managers. 

In  March,  1852,  Mr.  George  Bengough  and  Mr.  T.  R  L.  Baker,  two 
magistrates  for  Gloucestershire,  opened  a  reformatory  school  for  boys,  in  a 
cottage  with  a  few  acres  of  land  attached,  on  Mr.  Baker's  estate  at  Hardwicke, 
near  Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  "The  Children's  Friend  School;"  Mr.  Ben- 
gough, devoting  himself  to  the  personal  superintendence  and  training  of  the 
friendless  and  outcast  inmates  of  the  school,  lived  for  many  months  under  the 
same  roof  with  them,  and  gave  many  hours  daily  to  their  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  At  a  comparatively  smaJl  cost  the  school  has  become  &irly  estab- 
lished. Beginning  with  three  boys,  its  managers  have  gradually  increased  fhe 
number  of  inmates  to  sixteen,  of  whom  Mr.  Baker  writes  in  1854  as  follows: 
"  Five  of  these  boys,  we  believe,  we  could  safely  recommend  for  service ;  five 
have  much  improved ;  the  other  six  have  not  been  with  us  long  enough  to 
show  material  improvement,  but  a  great  point  has  been  gained  from  the  elder 
boys  having  acquired  a  readiness  to  assist  instead  of  opposing  us,  and  a  better 
tone  of  feeling  which  they  impart  to  the  new  comers."  The  example  set  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Hardwicke  School  shows  how  easily  and  simply  reforma- 
tory agency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  objects,  and. how  effective  and 
successful  that  agency  will  prove  when  employing,  as  its  instruments,  religious 
influence  and  industrial  occupation.  Mr.  Baker  states: — "We  have  now  a 
cottage  for  our  bailiff,  two  rooms  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  schoolroom  and  bed- 
room for  twenty  boys.  We  have  a  carpenter's  shop,  pigsties  for  sixteen 
pigs,  stalls  for  three  cows,  and  we  are  commencing  some  more  pigsties  and  a 
bam.  The  whole  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  about  £250.  For  the  first 
year  we  could  only  undertake  the  cultivation  of  one  acre ;  last  winter  we  ven- 
tured upon  six  acres.  Our  land — stiff  blue  clay — ^was  hard  for  small  light  boys 
to  dig ;  but  our  six  acres  were  well  worked,  and  our  crops  testify  to  the  effects 
of  efade  husbandry.  We  have  now  taken  ten  acres  in  hand.  We  hope  to 
increase  considerably  next  year." 

In  April,  1855,  in  reply  to  a  statement  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  that  the 

Hardwicke  School  had  come  to  an  end,  Mr.  Baker  writes  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

fix)m  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

When  Mr.  Bengough  and  I  began  our  experiment  three  years  ago,  we  were 
told  that  a  school  of  eigfUy  boys  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  Cheltenham — ^to  say  nothing  of  Stroud,  Gloucester,  and  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  We  began  with  a  school  of  three.  We 
increased  it  till  we  had  at  one  time  ihirty'Six.  We  have  at  present  thirty-two. 
But  for  nearly  ten  months  we  have  proclaimed  that  we  were  ready  and  willing  to 
take  all  the  hoys  of  the  county  whom  the  magistrates  thought  fU  to  send  us;  and 
the  magistrates  have  never  found  boys  enough  to  raise  our  number  above  30, 
nor  do  I  now  believe  that  they  ever  will  do  so. 

This  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  yotUhfui  offenders^  I  suppose,  must,  by  a  slight 
exaggeration,  have  been  turned  into  a  report  of  the  school  having  ceased.  But 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  fear  of  the  latter.  I  am  in  hopes  shortly  of  feding 
safe— I  had  always  rather  move  too  slowly  than  to  quickly — ^in  attacking  the 
Bristol  boys,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  ftom  thence  to 
keep  up  the  school  for  many  years.  Such  a  diminution  in  cran;^  %i^  \  \!ts«% 
stated  will  appear  incomprehensible  to  t^osQ  "wXio  \uaiv^  i»:K»  ^a^»^  ^    ^^i^sBse| 
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things  art^  incomprchengiblc  to  tliow  who  will  not  inquire.    But  a  very  short 
exphmation  may  ffivo  some  idea  of  the  fact. 

I  do  not  coHAider  that  two  years*  imprisonment  in  a  reformatory-  school  is  the 
proper  piniiAhinent  for  every  child  who  {^ives  way  to  a  childish  temptation  and 
steals  an  apple  that  lies  within  its  reach.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  just  or  right 
to  violate  the  courae  of  nature,  and  to  take  away  fh>m  its  parents  every  chUd 
of  the  lowiT  cliisses  theU  w  found  inii  in  doin^  what,  unhappily,  many  cliildren 
of  the  higher  cliiS8i*s  might  do  without  more  punishment  than  a  well  deserved 
scolding  of  the  nursery  maid.  On  tlie  otlior  hand,  where  theft  becomes  habitual, 
and  still  more,  wh(.>re  the  boy  is  tc^achiug  others  to  steal,  the  action  of  a  reforma- 
tory sc*hool  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Pyr  n»ch  let  it  be  kept — not  for  every 
boy  whose  schoolmantor  finds  him  obstinate  and  stupid,  or  whom  some  oveneer 
wi8h(.«  to  get  oft'  the  parish  rates. 

I  have  now  u  1)oy  in  our  school,  who  for  two  years  had  always  two  appren- 
tioes  (as  tliieves)  under  turn.  They  were  often  caught  and  sent  to  jail,  and  he 
Vtksn.  t(K>k  others.  That  boy  must  have  trained  ten  or  twelve  tiiieves,  and 
would  liave  gont^  on  training  more.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most  trust- 
worthy boys  I  have,  because  one  of  the  strongest  characters.  The  weeding  out 
of  a  fl'w  such  bf>yR  ns  this  ftom  a  largo  district  will  partly  explain  the  diminn- 
tion  of  crime,  but  it  wants  an  actual  study  of  the  sakject  to  understand  it 
altogether. 

I  have  acted  now  fur  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  jail  committees,  limatic 
asylum  committees,  Ac,  &c.  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  are ;  and  I  think 
thorn  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  But  I  woukl  lay 
five  to  one  on  the  success  of  a  scliool  undertaken  by  a  country  esquire  who  had 
hia  heart  in  it;  I  would  equally  lay  five  to  one  against  one  established  by  a 
committee  supported  by  rates. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  oi,  I  believe,  the  managers  of  every  refi>nn- 
story  establishment  in  Kngland,  and  the  question  was  especially  discussed;  and 
I  think  the  opinion  was  nearly  unanimous  that  any  other  system  of  payment 
than  the  present  one,  viz. :  a  weekly  payment  for  each  boy,  would  be  highly 
undesirable.  I  l)olieve  that  no  good  reformatory  school  has  ever  yet  been  es- 
tablislied  by  other  than  voluntary  contributions — from  Mettiay  downward — i£, 
indeed,  we  may  except  Parkhurst,  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  school  yet 
attempted  by  any  government. 

I  hold  far  more  strongly  than  I  did,  before  I  had  three  years'  actual  experi- 
ence on  the  subject,  that  tlie  fortnight  in  jail — supposing  U  akoaya  to  he  m 
9tparcUion  fW>m  other  offenders — ^has  an  admirable  effect ;  and  I  think  all  who 
have  been  used  to  a  certified  school  will  tell  you  the  same.  At  the  same  time 
if  a  boy  can  not  be  kept  separate  fit>m  others— (you  have  only  to  oonfine  him 
lo  his  night  cell  for  the  time)— of  course  it  will  do  no  harm. 

In  commencing  land  for  a  reformatory  school,  I  should  hope  that  this  wooki 
be  done — not  by  public  advertisement  replied  to  by  any  man  who  has  a  piecs 
of  land  he  wislies  to  be  rid  oC  and  who  has  no  further  interest  in  the  matter 
than  the  getting  the  highest  accommodation  rent  he  can — but  that  some  gentleman 
of  consideration  in  the  county  may  be  found  who  would  offer  land  in  his  own 
estate  at  a  fair  rent.  Tlio  sanction  and  support  of  neighboring  country  gentle- 
men is,  I  believe,  of  greater  value  than  those  who  have  not  tried  it  would 
BOMxise. 

I  say  (U  a  fai/r  rent,  because,  however  rich  or  liberal  the  landlord  may  be,  I 
•hould  much  prefer  that  he  should  charge  exactly  a  fair  rent  than  give  it  gratis. 
If  he  bo  able,  in  addition,  to  take  the  principal  or  entire  maoMigemeiU  of  the 
■chool  into  his  own  hands,  (not  so  onerous  a  task  as  those  who  have  not  tried 
it  would  suppose,)  it  will  bo  an  incalculable  advantage,  and  I  believe  he  would 
find  the  pleasure  amply  repay  the  few  hours  a  week  it  would  ooat  hioL 

Were  I  tlicn  to  suggest  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  they  would  be  a  lease  of 
21  or  60  years,  determinable  at  three  years'  notioe  by  the  subecribeFB.  If  there 
happen  to  be  an  old  farm  house,  or  a  row  of  three  or  four  oottages  on  the  land, 
I  would  make  them  available,  though  they  might  be  fiur  rougher  than  a  ooonty 
committee  would  ordinarily  approve  o£  But  if  there  be  no  buUdinga  availablsb 
let  some  plain  buildings  be  put  up,  which  will  be  easily  convertible  into  ibur 
ordinary  laboTerv^^  eo\\Ai|5^  %xA  ^*^  ^m^'qa  vioce  than  finir  oidinaiy  labonn^ 
OOttagea  wouVd  do. 
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In  commencing  the  school,  you  know  mj  strong  opinion  is  that  there  are  not 
one  but  three  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  commencement.  First,  to 
establish  the  school  for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders ;  secondly,  to  pro- 
vide places  for  them  when  reformed ;  thirdly,  1o  carefuUy  seled  the  boys  whom 
you  should  first  taka 

If'or  the  third  point,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  boys,  it  is  important  to  check 
the  common  opinion  that  the  school  is  intended  simply  for  the  benefit  of  A.,  B., 
or  C^  certain  criminal  children.  I  have  always  held  that  our  school  was  to  be 
used  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest  than  the  dishonest,  by  removing  the 
former  from  the  latter.  But  if  so,  as  you  can  not  take  all  the  bad  boy^  of  the 
county  at  once,  as  you  must  begin  with  a  few  and  increase  by  slow  degrees,  it 
is  important  that  you  should  weed  out  the  worst  boys  first 

In  the  commencement  of  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  forgive  my  saying 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  man  fit  for  the  particular  work;  you  will 
probably  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  bailiff  and  a  schoolmaster.  The  latter  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  most  fit  to  be  the  head;  but  if  so,  you  must  take 
care  that  the  boys  are  not  brought  up,  more  to  pass  an  examination  than  to 
work  on  a  farm.  I  prefer  a  bailiff  for  the  head  man,  as  I  think  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  steady  and  leas  given  to  chazige.  But  whichever  you  take  for  your  chie^ 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  he  should  spend  a  month  at  least  at  some 
reformatory  school  on  trial,  to  see  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  work  or  not  A  man 
who  tools  sure  that  he  understands  a  reformatory  school  because  he  is  used  to  a 
prison— or  because  he  is  used  to  a  parish  school — ^would  probably  find  himself 
sadly  at  a  loss  when  he  came  to  try  it 

With  regard  to  the  matuigemejU,  I  confess  myself  strongly  in  fiivor  of  a  oom- 
mittee  of  one,  A  large  committee  may  be  useful  in  getting  subscriptions,  and 
in  examining  and  checking  the  expenditure,  but  a  oommiUee  can  not  reform  a 
hoy.  One  magistrate  who  hves  close  at  hand,  and  can  fluently  walk  in  and 
chat  with  the  boys,  can  do  more  than  all  the  committees  in  England.  A  com- 
mittee can't  lay  its  hand  upon  a  boy's  shoulder  and  lead  him  i^jart,  and  persuade 
him  to  open  his  heart  in  private ;  one  magistrtite  or  clergyman,  one  gentlemen 
in  short  who  takes  interest  in  the  work,  can  easily  do  it 

In  1856,  Mr.  Baker  submitted  his  Third  Report: 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  throughout  the  whole  of  England  has  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  its  supporters.  *  *  I  have  every  hope  that  within  three  years 
nearly  every  county  may  feel  as  Gloucestershire  alone  can  as  yet — ^that  there  is 
a  locu.'i  penUwIifB  for  every  boy  whom  the  magistrates  in  their  discretion  consider 
to  require  the  treatment  of  a  reformatory  school 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is,  that  the  act  of  last  session,  for  enforcing 
the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  maintenance  of  such  diildien,  (by  tiieir 
parents,)  has  at  length  come  into  operation.  Many  parents  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  pay ;  but  a  short  time  ago  the  first  contested  case,  as  I  believe,  in 
England,  was  tried  at  Bristol;  and  the  parent,  a  man  earning  large  wages,  was 
sentenced  to  pay  Zs.  6(1  a  week.  We  have  every  hope  that  this  will  soon  be 
carried  out  thorough^,  and  that  all  parents,  even  the  very  poor,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  at  least  as  much  as  the  child  would  have  oost  them  had  he  been 
honest  This  at  any  rate  they  can  pay.  If  they  can  pay  more,  they  should  be 
made  to  do  so.  It  has  been  lot  a  long  time  a  sad  injustice  that  the  parents  of  a 
criminal  child  should  actually  be  benefited  by  his  son's  crime. 

The  first  and  most  important  observation  is,  that  we  have  lost  the  active 
services,  though  not  the  name,  nor,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  warm  interest,  of 
him  by  whose  energy  and  devotion  our  school  was  first  called  into  existence; 
and  so  well  organized  that  it  can  now  proceed  without  his  help.  After  origi- 
nating this  school,  and  giving  much  assistance  to  the  organisation  of  that  K>r 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  Mr.  B^gongh  has  now  undertaken  the  charge  of  that  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  which  'mil,  I  trust,  ere  long  make  a  clearance  of  all 
the  worst  juvenile  criminals  of  Somersetshire;  a  range  of  utiHty  of  which  any 
might  feel  proud. 

During  this  year  the  average  number  of  our  boys  has  been  increased  by  more 
than  a  third  of  the  number  of  last  veer.    This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  • 

EDof  that  crime  is  tnoreafluig.    Of  thir^-siz  oommitted  to  us  in  the  ''|«Ax^\£Efiib 
ve  been  raoeiTad  ilma  otiMr  ooontifli,  tBdtfa^^ 
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oa  the  first  conviction,  and  who  kppear  rather  to  hv 
led  astray  than  hardeaed  oO'cnders, 

Indeed,  a  gtrong  change  haa  been  perceptible  in  tl; 
boya  recaived.  The  sharp,  clever,  highly  educated,  (i 
the  term,)  but  determined  thief^ — who  boa  run  his  • 
fftA  been  often  convicted,  and  is  able  and  willing  to 
place  to  a  set  who  appear  to  have  erred  from  a  want 
a  determined  propenaity. 

In  the  year  we  have  received  thirty-aii  boya;  ti 
cotinty,  and  nine  from  other  counties.  Of  our  own 
Ihim  Gloucester,  eleven  from  Cheltenham,  and  thirt 
the  county.     Of  tbo  town  boys,  only  tour  have  beei 

eiysd  in  corrupting  and  inatmoting  others;  five  o 
yB,  two  middling,  and  three  1  believe  only  led  ast 
tiom.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  youthtnl  morauden  < 
be  scared,  and  for  a  time  gave  np  their  evil  couree«. 
to  Bay,  have  since  returned  to  them,  and,  until  they  c 
will  be  again  rapidly  spreading. 

With  re^tard  to  what  we  more  stricUy  call  the 
(ahhough  this  is  a  term  I  never  like  to  use  in  the 
possibly  say  that  any  boy  is  re/omud,)  we  have  reo 
last  Chriatmaa,  ninety-four  boys,  of  whom, 

Absconded,  & ;  removed  without  our  consent,  3 ;  s 
in  service,  3 ;  at  sea,  6 ;  emigrated,  1 ;  returned  to 
other  schools,  31 ;  now  in  the  school,  24 ;  total,  94. 

Of  the  thirty-one  whom  we  have  put  out  in  the  wen 
bade,  or  the  liiie,  three  have  since  been  dishonest- 
strong  temptations,  and  the  third  was  unwisely  ^ 
mocb  too  early.  Four  others  have  turned  out  idli 
factory,  and  hnve  been  discharged  from  their  placcft 
eatly.     The  other  twenty-six  are  ftiU  going  on  ntisifi 

The  lact  of  Ihirty-one  boys  having  been  removed  tc 
some  eiplanation.  In  commencing  a  school,  great 
getting  what  muy  be  termed  a  good  moral  tone.  "Vl 
cult  to  tome  any,  but  when  once  the  majority  of  the 
of  at  least  order  and  discipline,  any  new  comers  inse 
the  training  is  comparatively  easy. 

Acting  on  this  idea,  I  suggested  to  the  managers  of 
the  taking  a  certain  number  of  boys,  who  have  been 
establishment  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  new  schoi 
boys  wfjo  taken  from  mo  by  any  manager,  to  reoeivt 
convicted  boys  in  return. 

This  BUKi^estion  has  been  largely  adopted ;  and  I 
months,  twenty-eight  boys  to  other  schools,  all  of  i 
whole,  well  roporKd  oC  This  has  been  a  great  assis 
and  for  some  little  time  longer  it  will  continue  to  be 
genUomen  and  fiumers  of  our  county,  that  ere  long 
places  for  our  refonned  boys.  This  will  be  no  heavy 
to  help.  If  one  place  is  found  in  each  parish  once  ii 
amply  auSoo. 

But  if  all  are  utteriy  careless  of  every  consideratioi 
of  criminals  from  their  own  neighborhood,  withont  a 
of  thero,  no  care  or  expense  laid  out  on  a  reformatory 

The  total  coal  of  the  school  for  the  flirt  three  j 
eiclusive  oflho  prime  coat  ofbuilding,  but  inclusive 

The  large  number  of  schools  arising  in  all  parts  of  1 
demand  for  schoolmasters  and  bailiff  This  I  have 
far  as  I  could,  and  have  hod  a  considerable  numb 
school  to  set  as  masters  or  bailiffs  elsewhere,  amomit 
extra  masters  throughout  the  year.  I  am  happy  t 
mastera  of  other  achools  who  have  spent  from  a  fen 
■ud  many  v.'\io  h&ve  oome  &n  «.  ^csA  >Amb  uA  ^-<m 
lUtTO  gune  to  oilier  ickuN^a,  &v«  (£  ^\iamV«.'^«\QKD! 
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BXPKRISKOS  IN  REFOBMATOBT  B0H00L8. 

When  I  first  entered  upon  this  work,  I  possessed  little  or  nothing  of  any 
Q)ecial  qualification  for  it:  my  only  practical  acquaintance  with  boys  haying 
been  acquired  in  an  occasional  experiment  at  teaching  in  a  village  Sunday 
School.  As  must  have  been  expected,  therefore,  I  made  not  a  few  blunders  at 
starting.  The  greatest  of  which  perhaps  was  that  in  undertaking  to  be  practi* 
cally  tlio  master,  as  well  as  the  manager  of  the  school,  I  undertook  more  than  I 
had  the  time  or  power  to  perform.  But  such  was  my  Utopian  idea  of  what  was 
required  and  what  I  could  do,  that  I  at  one  time  contemplated  dispensing  with  the 
assistance  of  a  bailifi*,  or  any  assistance  at  all  The  eyil  results  of  this  error 
were  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  though  I  was  as  much  as  possible  on  the  spot 
myself,  taking  usually  the  main  part  of  the  labor  of  teaching  in  the  school  at 
night,  and  latterly  also  of  superintending  the  boys  at  their  meals,  still,  owing  to 
my  frequent  absence  on  magisterial  or  other  business,  a  larger  proportion 
01  attention  and  labor  fell  upon  the  bailifif  than  he  was  well  able  to  bear. 

I  should  therefore  most  strongly  urge  it,  as  of  primary  importance,  to  secure 
in  the  staff  such  a  division  of  labor  as  will  reheve  all  those  engaged  firom 
the  strain  of  a  too  constant  attention  to  what  is  undeniably  a  very  harassing 
and  laborious  task,  the  supervision  and  control  of  children  of  this  peculiar  daaa. 
But  another,  and  as  I  consider  it,  an  evil  result,  from  my  having  thus  under- 
taken more  than  I  was  able  to  perform,  was  that  the  baUifi*  became  practically, 
and,  (always  of  course  under  Mr.  Baker,)  still  is  the  head  of  the  Hardwicke 
Schools.  Now,  however  important  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  industry  may  be^ 
and  deprecating  as  one  must  over  dosing  children,  especiiJly  of  such  a  class, 
with  direct  religious  teaching,  it  is  most  essential  that  some  one  habitually  with 
them  should  be  able  to  awaken  their  attention  and  interest  in  religious  truth, 
and  daily  under  the  Divine  blessing  send  it  by  a  few  forcible  words  home 
to  their  hearts.  Of  the  influence  which  a  habit  and  power  of  teaching  such  as 
this  and  a  well  trained  mind  liad  on  the  general  tone  of  the  school,  we  had  am- 
ple evidence  with  our  second  master,  a  young  man  from  Kneller-Hall,  who  un- 
fortunately remained  with  us  only  a  short  time.  Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
man  qualified  as  I  have  described,  must  be  out  of  place  if  in  any  way  subordina* 
ted  to  one  of  inferior  mental  training  to  his  own.  And  the  bailifif  with  many 
important  quaUfications  for  his  work,  is  not  able,  and  indeed  never  undertook, 
to  supply  the  directly  educational  element,  which  is  yet  the  most  important  in 
the  system  of  a  reformatory  school.  *  *  Mr.  Baker  would  place  the  bailiff 
as  the  chief  in  importance  as  an  agent  in  reformation,  if  not  in  authority  in  the 
school ;  while  I  have  always  strongly  fblt,  and  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
pressed  ray  conviction,  that  the  first  point  to  be  secured,  (next  of  course  to 
a  right  heart,)  is  an  educated  mind,  and  that  the  agent  in  the  industrial  portion 
of  the  system  will  be  then  a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  want  not  difficult  to 
supply. 

Here,  too,  arises  several  questions,  on  which  I  experimented,  not  always 
successfully,  in  my  own  person,  as  to  the  position  and  intercourse  of  the  master 
of  school,  with  the  boys,  as  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  family  system. 

The  family  theory  and  its  full  development  from  the  first  engaged  my  earnest 
attention,  and  I  have  since  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and  I  really  cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  which  has  par- 
tially originated,  in  our  adoption  of  the  word  family  into  our  language  upon  this 
subject,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  French  "  famille."  The  infusion  of  a  home  feel- 
ing toward  the  reformatory  or  refuge  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  boys 
holding  a  filial  relation  in  any  real  sense  to  the  master  of  the  school  As  a 
school,  (and  so  &r  as  a  school  is  so,)  as  a  "  household "  is  the  true  practical 
aspect  in  which,  (it  seems  to  me,)  it  should  be  regarded.  The  relation  of  a 
teacher  to  his  scholar,  the  master  to  his  disciple,  does  not  preclude,  in  fact  calls 
eminently  for  the  display  of  love,  and  in  some  sort  a  paternal  interest  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  respectful  but  not  in  ordinary  cases,  a  fihal  attachment  on  the  other. 
If  circumstances  would  allow  of  the  subdivision  of  numbers  to  such  an  extent^ 
as  that  one  head  should  have  charge  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  children  only,  as  is 
the  case  in  one  at  least  of  the  foreign  reformatories,  there  would  stOl  be  no 
true  counterpart  of  the  famUy  as  we  understand  the  word.  For  ten  children  of 
one  family  would  never  be  found  of  ages  so  nearly  tbft  vucda^  ^  >SDai(.  ^^  ^s^^at 
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tkm  of  each  to  each  woold  be  wanting,  eren  if  that  of  oach  to  the  head  could  be 
realized,  where,  afl  is  tlio  caao  with  as,  so  many  of  the  children  huve  parents 
orer-indulgent  rather  than  the  reverse  at  their  real  home.  To  regard  the  refi.>nn- 
atory  then,  as  a  school,  it  seems  to  mo  will  make  one's  treatment  more  system- 
atic and  consistent.,  and  more  really  practical  tlian  to  aim  at  giving  it  in  one  or 
two  particulars  a  complexion  which  ean  never  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  The 
disadvantajj^tKiusncss  of  very  large  numbers  will  still  stand  upon  considerations 
of  another  kind  the  difiBculty,  namely,  of  finding  one  man  capable  of  sufficii'ntly 
individuiilising  a  very  large  number  of  children,  and  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  an  assistant  in  such  cases,  who  can  scarcely  stand  in  the  same  position 
to  them  us  the  ri^nl  liead. 

But  to  return  to  the  faults  of  my  first  management. 

Commencing  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  kindness  to  do  alone 
what  is  only  to  ha  1)rought  about  by  timmess  in  requiring  obedience  and  main- 
taining resf)ect,  I  committed,  at  starting,  the  great  error  of  treating  my  boys  w4 
with  too  much  kindness,  but  with  too  little  strictness  and  regularity  of  dLk-ipline. 
In  seeking  to  win  their  confidenrx?  1  encouraged  them  to  be  so  unreserved  as 
otten  to  overstep  the  barrier  of  due  resiK'ct :  and  both  these  errors  have  been 
sobsequently  the  Ciiuse  of  much  otherwise  needless  trouble. 

We  commenced  with  three  boys,  who,  beforo  the  school  was  quite  completed. 
were  accomniodiitc*d  by  the  bailiffs  at  their  residence;  and  this  also  interft-red 
with  the  adaption  of  a  settlcHl  system  from  the  first  Tlie  three  boys  were 
all  horn  London :  very  good  specimens  of  a  class  which  is  to  be  met  with  (rnly 
in  London  and  large  towns ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  su]ierior  in 
every  respect,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  evU,  but  in  capabilities  for  good  to  the 
yoathful  criminals  of  a  country  district  such  as  ours.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  the  prcsii'nt  stage  of  knowledge  of  the  reformatory  system,  that  to  cumnience 
with  a  very  small  number  of  boys  is  the  foundation  of  success.  But  it  admits, 
I  think,  of  a  question,  whether  we  acted  judiciously  in  commencing  with  boys 
of  80  difficult  a  description  to  deal  with,  and  it  was  almost  unquestionably 
unwise  to  huve  them  all  from  the  same  place. 

The  system  of  punishments  and  rewards  which  I  had  looked  to  as  Ukelj 
to  prove,  under  ordinary  circimistances,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  good  conduct, 
azid  dcU^rrent  from  bad,  was,  with  a  few  slight  dificrences  in  detail,  tliat  which 
I  had  seen  so  admirably  working  at  the  Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School  at 
Red-Uill,  and  of  which,  Mr.  Sydney  Tumor  has  spoken  as  the  key  of  the  whole 
system  there. 

I  allowed,  to  well  conducted  boys,  a  small  sum  weekly,  in  proportion  to  the*  * 
flkill  and  diligence  in  work,  awarded  generally  at  the  discrotion  of  fhe  bailiff 
aa  I  could  not  succeed,  from  various  causes,  in  getting  the  much  better  systen 
of  piece-work  fairly  carried  out.     I  never,  however,  heard  any  discontent  ex- 
pressed at  his  awards;  a  maximum  being  prescribed,  and  general  rules  made 
known,  by  which  they  were  made. 

Of  tliis  weekly  reward  a  certain  proportion  was  deducted  for  each  given 
offense,  omitting  fractions;  thus  dishonesty  forfeited  the  whole;  lying,  three- 
fourths  and  so  on.  At  one  time  I  allowed  them  these  sums  in  money,  but  I 
foond,  by  exi>eriencc,  that  this  practice  gave  rise  to  an  almost  irrepressible 
amount  of  gambling,  and  tended  also  to  encourage  and  somewhat  facilitate 
attempts  to  abscond  from  the  school.  I  therefore  had  the  sum  entered  to  their 
credit,  till  tliey  wished  to  purchase  sweets,  on  which  they  were  only  allowed  to 
spend  a  portion,  or  any  other  articles  with  it,  or  perliaps  additional  luxuries  at 
meals. 

To  render  such  a  system  as  this  efficient,  demands  great  fiiith  in  its  eventoal 
success,  and  eonsoquout  perseverance  in  it  on  tlie  part  of  the  officers,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  depends  on  that  which  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day  or  even 
of  a  few  weeks,  a  satisfactory  moral  tone  generally  in  the  schooL  In  setting  it 
in  operation  at  first,  it  will  have  usually  to  be  backed  up  by  a  ready  ap^al 
to  more  sensible  modes  of  correction,  where  its  influence  is  not  sufficient,  but 
always  with  a  ri'tum  to  it,  and  a  triiU  of  it  again  and  again,  until,  as  it  eventu- 
ally wiD,  it  succeeds.  The  fines,  too,  must  bo  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  entail, 
aa  a  tolerably  nc^v^T  ^To&'i^ee.tt  ^  curtailment  of  food  or  other  indulgence.  By  a 
somewhat  extraorOiiiiar^  w^'^^vsoicv.cNXi  ol  >\\>&  >^^  <9a;iifleqnence  in  one  case^ 
I  made  the\r  mSivieiiCfe  moi^  ^ji^xwaaXft^  «X.  ^^^^(iBs^;:«f>^BSik%S&sy^  \Vdul  ooca- 
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BiOD  to  give  a  raaik  to  one  of  the  boyi  there,  an  impaanble,  idle,  easj-tempered 
nmpleton,  when  he  derisiyely  asked  for  100.  I  aooordinglj  took  him  at  his 
woM,  and  the  100  marks  gaye  him  bread  and  water  three  days  in  the  week  for 
a  period  of  six  week&  It  put  a  stop  to  snoh  remarks  for  the  future.  Of  course^ 
however,  cases  occurred  in  which  punishment  by  fine  was  inadequate.  On  two 
occasions  we  had  recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  publio  flogging,  inflicted 
either  by,  or  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  myael^  and  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  form  and  circumstance  with  which  we  could  invest  it  I  have  once 
before  publicly  recorded  my  conviction  that  inflicted  in  this  way,  it  is  calculated 
to  exert  a  sound  moral  influence  on  the  sufl'erer  and  the  other  boys.  The 
offenses  in  these  two  instances  were  a  fifth  attempt  to  abscond,  and  offering 
personal  violence  to  the  schoolmaster  in  the  schod.  For  other  bad,  though  less 
serious  offenses,  we  resorted  to  confinement  in  a  light  cell;  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely  extending  to  as  much  as  three  or  four  days ;  (and  then  usually,  piin* 
oipally  for  safe  custody,  when  a  boy  had  attempted  to  abscond,)  for  twenty* 
four  hours  is  ordinarily  found  sufficient  to  reduce  the  most  refractory  to  order. 

In  the  infliction  of  the  other  severer  punishments  from  time  to  time  required, 
I  endeavored,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  establish  a  moral  relation  between  the  pun- 
ishment and  the  offense.  Thus  one  punishment,  and  one  which  I  found  very 
sensibly  felt,  was  confinement  to  the  walk  in  firont  of  the  scdiool-room,  and 
the  offices,  sometimes  strictly  to  the  schoolroom  itself  at  all  times  but  the  hourt 
of  woric:  and  this  was  generally  inflicted  on  boys  who  attempted  to  abscond,  or 
were  guilty  of  any  act  of  dishonesty ;  and  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  tiie 
boys  the  moral  necessity  of  it,  as  the  delinquents  had  proved  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  trusted  out  of  sight. 

When  not  subjected  as  a  punishment  to  this  restraint,  they  enjoyed  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  hberty.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  I  can  hardly  say  that  they  had 
strictly  any  bounds  at  all,  except  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  canal, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  school  to  the  east,  and  were 
required,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  wander  to  any  great  distance  firom  the  school, 
for  which  in  fact  they  had  no  time. 

I  encouraged  in  most  instances  their  acquisition  of  property,  and  the 
appropriation  of  their  working  tools.  At  first  I  had  g^evous  complamts  of 
their  pilfering  from  one  another,  (especiaUy  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  some 
ffardens,  with  which  I  endeavored  to  interest  them,  not,  however,  very  success- 
rally  ;)  but  being  quite  unable  to  remedy  this,  I  not  unwillingly  left  it  to  redress 
itself  as  it  soon  did ;  endeavoring  to  deduce  fh>m  it  how  unbearable  would  be 
the  state  to  which  society  must  come  in  time,  if  dishonesty  were  not  repressed 
by  law.  For  thieving  in  an  ordinary  way  there  was  of  course  but  little  tempta- 
tion or  opportunity  in  such  a  school  as  ours ;  but  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  num- 
ber of  orchards,  and  allowed  as  the  boys  were,  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  especially 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should  have  had 
many  cases  of  pilfering  s^ples  to  punish.  But  though  we  certainly  had  some^ 
yet  on  the  whole  they  were  very  few. 

But  accurate  as  one's  general  principles  and  well  arranged  as  one's  system 
may  possibly  be,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  act  up  to  them  in  the 
various  cases  and  with  the  various  tempers  and  dispositions,  with  which  in 
a  school  of  many  boys  one  must  have  to  deal  Thus  even  the  very  promptitude 
of  punishment  which  in  most  cases  is  so  salutary,  is  in  a  few  instances  better 
exchanged  for  more  winning  and  patient  treatment 

I  feel  no  hesitation  in  deprecating  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  any  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  in  age  which  is  now  fixed,  unless  it  be  such  an  extension,  say 
up  to  nineteen,  as  will  include  a  large  class  who  are  now  excluded,  not  on  any 
definite  principle,  from  the  benefits  of  Reformatory  Institutions  aided  by  the 
state,  and  will  compel  the  foundation  of  institutions  with  such  modifications  as 
will  be  suitable  for  the  reception  of  older  inmates — and  to  which  inmates  found 
too  old  for  the  present  existing  schools  might  be  transferred. 

A  fair  average  success  has  attended  the  plan  originated  by  Mr.  Baker,  of 
apprenticing  bojB  to  farmers  or  unskilled  trades  without  a  premium,  and  on 
such  terms  that  a  small  but  yearly  increasing  weekly  payment  is  made  by  the 
master  to  a  savings'  bank,  the  accumulation  to  be  for  the  hoy's  benefit,  if  he 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  term  with  good  character ;  for  the  school^  if  bL<^  ^i^ 
discharged  or  returned  to  the  school  with  a  bad  oqa,   Tt^  ^ok^J^^  Na^  ib^cmi^ 
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reqnerted  to  retum  tiie  hoj  to  the  school,  if  he  becomes  troablesome,  or  himsdf 
beoomes  unable,  from  anj  cause,  to  keep  him ;  and  as  this  is  looked  upon  b j  the 
boys  as  a  great  punishment  if  it  were  always  acted  upon,  and  known  to  be  ao^ 
tt  would  afford  a  great  security  for  tiie  boys'  good  b^iavior. 

But  there  is  one  particular  which  marks  peculiarly  the  criminal  daas  of  boyi^ 
(as  I  have  been  told  the  same  is  found  among  the  inmates  of  our  lonale 
penitentiaries,)  in  which  they  are  all  nearly  alike,  and  with  which,  it  is,  m  nearly 
all  cases,  equally  diiBcult  to  deal — an  invet^mte  habit  of  lying;  as  one  of  them 
onoe  told  me,  any  one  of  them  would  tell  a  lie  if  they  thought  they  could 
get  any  thing  by  it;  and  eren  where  there  was  no  i^parent  adyantage  to  be 
gained,  it  seemed  almost  more  natural  for  them  to  say  what  was  untrue,  than 
ynhai  was  true;  and  the  ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  tiie  tales  which  some 
of  the  most  uninyentiye  loolmig  boys  haye  told  me,  has  occasioned  me  no  little 
•urprise. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  decided  difference  tiiat  appears  between 
the  boys  from  laiiger  towns,  especially  London,  and  Uiose  from  country  districts. 
There  is  an  intensity  about  the  former,  which  diaracterizee  them  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  In  the  countiy  indeed,  one  does  not  find  those  large  aasoda- 
tions  of  thieves  of  all  ages,  and  many  of  them  mem  of  considerable  talent,  that 
exist  in  our  largest  towns,  and  therefore,  among  other  points  of  difference,  the 
intellect,  in  the  one  class  of  our  young  criminals,  is  mucli  more  active  and  more 
educated  than  in  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  among  the 
regular  practiced  thieves  from  London,  I  discovered  what  I  had  not  anticipated, 
the  existence  of  a  systematic  and  theoretical,  -ba  well  as  practical  infidelity, 
which  they  had  picked  up  from  their  elder  associates.  My  experience  has  not 
shown  me  any  approach  to  a  similar  evil  in  the  simfder,  but  pexbaps  equally 
mischievous  boys,  coming  from  the  country  or  country  towns.  On  the  contrary, 
strong  sectarian  prejudices,  especially  as  Protestants  or  Roman  Cathohcs,  many 
of  them  rather  amusingly,  because  very  ignorantly,  display.  Of  the  general 
outlines  of  religious  truth,  I  have  found  very  few  indeed,  comparatiyely,  wYkoQj 
ignorant  at  the  age  at  which  they  came  to  me.  But  having  learned  it  as  a 
tesk  at  school,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  nUeresi  them  in  such  teaching  at  all;  the 
least  difficulty  existing  where  they  do  come,  devoid  of  religious  instruction 
altogether.  The  time  for  teaching  indeed  generally  is  to  most  of  them,  the 
most  trying  period  of  the  day.  The  enforced  stillness,  their  utter  di^aste 
to  which,  by  inducing,  very  many  of  them  to  play  truant^  originally  led  them 
into  crime,  the  call  upon  tiiem  to  fix  their  attention  and  the  irkaomeness  of 
beginning  the  rudiments  of  reading,  under  the  ordinary  system,  eqiedally  to  the 
older  ones,  all  oppose  great  obstacles  to  doing  much  in  this  way.  Some  things, 
eq)ecially,  when  orally  taught,  I  found  they  are  quick  enou^  to  apprehend; 
more  tlian  bo3rs  of  their  average  age  in  our  common  schools.  But  the  ordinary 
reading  books  suitable  from  the  shortness  of  the  words  in  whidi  they  are  writ- 
ten, to  their  reading  powers,  are  miserably  behind  the  requirements  of  their 
minds.  A  set  of  reading  books  adapted  to  ragged  and  reformatory  adiocds,  is 
a  want  which  I  long  to  see  supplied. 
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^  : 

Thb  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  poor  in  England  is  an 
instance  of  the  fiulure  of  eyen  the  vastest  legislatiye  and  pecuniary  provis- 
ion, without  corresponding  care  for  mental  and  moral  training,  either  bj 
the  £unily  or  the  school,  to  secure  happiness  or  prosperity  among  the 
poor.  Instead  of  substituting  for  the  conventual  schools,  as  was  done  in 
Scotland,  a  system  of  schools  capable  of  educating  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  the  vast  Ainds  and  properties  confiscated  at  the  reformation  were 
squandered  or  given  away,  and  the  great  army  of  poor,  who  had  received 
their  living  and  what  learning  they  got  at  the  hands  of  the  monks,  were 
left  unprovided  for,  either  in  body  or  mind. 

The  poor-law  system,  the  only  such  substitute  up  to  the  time  of  the  late 
juvenile  reformatory  movements,  originated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ; 
and,  so  fiur  as  children  are  concerned,  was  simply  a  scheme  for  supporting 
them  up  to  a  certain  age  as  cheaply  as  possible,  at  parish  expense,  and 
then  binding  them  out  to  a  trade ;  and  this  utterly  without  reference  to 
parents  or  home.  The  state  of  things  which  the  poor-laws  were  intended 
to  remedy,  and  their  reference  to  adults  only,  appear  from  the  preamble 
of  the  statute  of  14th  Elizabeth,  which  recites  that  ^^  all  the  parts  of  this 
realm  of  England  and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
sturdy  beggars,  exceedingly  pestered,  by  means  whereof  daily  happeneth 
in  the  same  realm  horrible  murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  outrage,  to 
the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  grest  annoyance  of  the 
conmion  weal.*' 

Improvements  in  the  poor-laws,  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  condition 
of  pauper  children,  were  soon  and  continually  suggested  and  attempted, 
in  and  out  of  parliament  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  about  1660,  suggested  an 
industrial  school  in  each  parish.  Similar  plans  were  put  forward  bj 
Firmin,  in  1678 ;  by  John  Locke,  whOe  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  a  bill  brought  before  parliament ;  and  by  Pitt,  in  another,  in  1796 ; 
both,  however,  being  unsuccessful 

The  little  success  of  these  governmental  efforts  is  strikingly  shown  by 
late  statistics  of  juvenile  pauperism  and  crime.  In  1849,  eight  per  cent 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  English  and  Welsh  jails,  being  12,955  out  of 
166,941,  were  under  seventeen  yeanr  of  age;  the  whole  number  of 
children  imder  sixteen,  in  the  work-houses  in  the  same,  was  48,188,  and 
those  receiving  out-door  relief^  i  e.,  paupers  living  in  pauper  homes, 
276,618 ;  in  all  882,706  children,  dependent  upon  the  state  for  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  support  and  training,  and  getting  very  little  of  the  tet^ 
and  substantially  none  of  the  last 
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Of  the  series  of  priyate  efforts  which  were  naturally  made  to  sapply 
this  failure  by  the  state,  the  first  attended  with  important  results  was  the 
origination  of  Sunday  Schools,  by  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester.  Mr. 
Baikes,  in  a  charitable  yisit  to  what  was  called  the  Bridewell  of  Gloucester 
Jail,  was  much  moved  by  the  condition  of  a  dass  of  prisoners  committed 
for  trifling  offensea,  but  there  kept  in  tiie  oompaoy  6i  the  worst  felons. 
Finding  them  ezcessiyely  ignorant,  he  set  about  furnishing  them  with 
Bome  instruction  and  work ;  and  his  success  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
question  of  preyenting  such  cases  by  providing  the  proper  instruction  for 
poor  and  Tidous  children.  The  second  stimulus,  immedialely  resultiog 
In  tiie  establishment  of  the  Sunday  Schods,  Mr.  Baikes  thus  himself 
dMcribes: 

*^  Some  buaneas  leading  me  one  mommg  into  the  ■nbmba  of  the  city, 
wliere  the  lowest  of  the  people,  (who  are  prindpaily  employed  in  the  pin 
wmnfactory,)  chiefly  reside,*  I  was  struck  with  ooncem  at  seeing  a  group 
of  children,  wretchedly  ngged,  at  play  in  the  street  I  asked  an  inhabit- 
ani  whether  those  children  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town,  and 
lamented  their  misery  and  idleness.  *  Ah  I  dr,'  said  the  woman  to  whosi 
I  was  speaking, '  could  yon  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a 
Sunday,  yon  would  be  shocked  indeed,  for  then  the  street  is  filled  with 
asultitudes  of  these  wretches,  idio,  released  on  that  day  from  en^>]oy• 
■isnt,  spend  their  time  in  ndse  and  riot,  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing 
and  swearing  in  a  manner  so  horrid,  as  to  oonyey  to  any  serious  mind  an 
Idea  of  hell  rather  than  of  any  other  place.  We  have  a  worthy  dergy- 
man,  minister  of  our  parish,  [Rev.  T.  Stock?]  who  has  put  some  of  them 
to  school ;  but  upon  the  Sabbath  day  they  are  all  given  up  to  foUow  their 
own  inclinations  without  restraint,  as  their  parents,  totally  abandoned 
tiiemsdves,  have  no  idea  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children 
prindples  to  which  they  themsdves  were  total  strangers.*  Can  nothing 
be  done,  I  asked  myself^  for  these  poor  children?  Is  tiiere  any  one  who 
will  take  them  to  a  school  on  a  Sunday  ?*' 

The  schools  which  Mr.  Raikes,  with  the  effident  assistance  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Stock,  established,  under  the  care  of  four  respectable  womm, 
were  quite  successfiil,  and  became  even  singularly  attractive  to  the  **set 
of  little  heathens,**  as  Mr.  Raikes  terms  them,  of  the  neighborhood.  This 
modest  enterprise  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  which  has  extended 
until,  in  1860,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  28,514  Sunday  Schools, 
with  818,185  teachers,  and  2,407,642  scholars. 

The  next  private  enterprise  of  importance  for  the  reformatoxy  education 
of  the  young  was  the  Philanthropic  Sodety,  founded  by  Arthur  Young, 
ixk  1788;  which  received,  brought  up  and  bound  out  to  trades,  orphans 
of  both  sexes,  giving  them  some  literary  training  and  some  knowledgo 
of  the  occupations  which  th^  were  to  follow. 

The  honor  of  first  practically  instituting  a  Ragged  School,— that  is,  a 
sohod  where  destitute  children  are  taught  letters  and  labor,  and  provided 
with  food,  clothes,  or  lodgings, — ^bebngs  to  the  poor  crippled  cobbler  of 
Portsmou^  Jo\nil^o\indA.  '^n^Qs^c^^^v^Vaa^nnineph^ 
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gathered  in  his  little  shop  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  and  gixls, 
whom  he  taught  reading  and  writing  and  his  trade.  In  1880,  the  Hon* 
Miss  Amelia  Murray  and  Capt  £.  P.  Brenton  founded  a  Children's 
Friend  Society,  which  sought  to  reform  the  yagrant  and  criminal  children 
of  London  in  its  schools,  and  afterward  to  find  respectable  employment 
for  them.  This  society  operated,  in  many  respects,  upon  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mettray  and  the  Rauhe  Haus. 

In  1883,  the  Ealing  Reform  School  was  founded  by  Lady  Noel  Byron, 
who  has,  from  that  early  day  to  the  present,  been  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  efficient  promoters  of  the  movement  for  juvenile  reform ;  and  whose 
liberality,  besides  the  Ealing  School,  the  Red  Lodge  School  at  Clifton,  tc^ 
has  borne  the  expenses  of  the  valuable  labors  of  Miss  Carpenter.  In 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Walker  founded  the  first  Ragged  School  in  London. 

The  English  government  had  already  made  attempts  at  educating  pauper 
children,  by  means  of  work-house  schools,  before  1886 ;  and  in  that  year  a 
system  of  district  or  union  schools,  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  work-house 
schools,  was  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Norwood  School, 
which  was  followed  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  such 
in  general,  in  1846.  In  1889,  it  had  also  recognized  the  principle  of  the 
separate  imprisonment  and  industrial  training  of  juvenile  criminals  by 
the  establishment  of  Parkhurst  prison. 

But  these  official  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any  very  encouraging 
success.  The  first  promising  efforts  for  preventive  and»  reformatory 
juvenile  education  were  again  frx>m  private  sources.  In  1849,  upon  the 
representations  of  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  who  had  examined  Mettray  and 
other  continental  reform  schools,  the  institution  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  was  made  an  agricultural  school,  and  transferred  to  Red  HUL 
The  effects  of  the  good  results  here  experienced  were  reinforced  by  the 
work  of  Miss  Carpenter  on  reformatory  schools,  and  her  energetic  efforts 
in  connection  with  it  These  led  to  the  conference  at  Birmingham  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject  of  reformatory  education,  in  1851.  This 
conference,  again,  led  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1852-^,  which  was 
thorough  and  earnest,  (although  Mr.  Monckton  liGlnes*  bill,  for  the  better 
care  and  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  had  been  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  only  two  years  before,  in  1850,) 
and  to  Lord  Palm«:ston*s  act,  in  1854. 

This  act,  together  with  those  amending  and  defining  it,  has  recognized 
four  principles  of  essential  importance  to  reformatory  institutions,  namely : 

1.  That  the  crimes  of  the  young  need  a  different  treatment  fix)m  those 
of  adults. 

2.  That  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  4he  State  to  rescue  and  educate 
such  children  as  misfinrtunes,  or  the  misconduct  of  their  parents,  throw 
into  situations  of  moral  dai^;er. 

8.  That  the  codperation  of  religious  zeal  and  individual  benevolence  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  State  than  mere  government  establishments. 

4.  That  the  parents  or  near  reUtives  of  young  offenders  should  be 
compelled  by  law,  if  necessary,  to  contrlbata  tici  ^^  «0!^  ^  ^^&8d& 
refonnstion. 
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Of  the  Tuious  ins  stations  in  EnKUnd  for  i 
ttie  most  promiDent  ktb  Parichnrat,  Bed  Hi) 
Bengougb'B  scboot,  at  Hardwicke,  in  G)ouoeBt« 

This  latter  school  la  perhaps  the  beat  instan 
tiile  reform  in  England.  It  wm  eatablUhtd, 
country  geotlemui  and  magistrate  of  Qlouce 
Bengougb,  a  recent  graduate  of  Oxford  Un 
■elected  the  worst  joTenile  criminals,  those  wt 
of  the  etQ,  and,  hj  Mr.  Bei^ough's  personal 
with  tfaeln,S8a  member  of  tlie  Bame  littie  famil; 
in  transforming  them  into  decent  and  useful  i 
proving  the  power  of  the  means  used  upon  a  : 
don,  Messrs.  Baker  and  Bengougb  gathered  in 
find  in  Otoucestershire.  So  thorough  a  refom 
worked,  that  whereas  there  were  formerly,  i 
twenty  boys,  under  fourteen,  who  had  been  i: 
there  were  not  known,  in  IBCS,  more  than  \ 
Gloucestershire,  who  had  been  convicted  mv 
been  sent  from  other  counties  toHardwidu;  i 
■ignificance,  county  reform  schools,  more  or  '. 
been  or  are  being  erected  in  more  than  twen^ 

A  proper  concluHion  to  this  brief  and  insul 
Bommary  of  reformatory  institotiona  in  Great 
in  "  The  Philanthropist,"  for  Hay,  ISfiT.  Ac 
number  of  such  institutions  is  nine^-one, 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seTenty-stz. 

All  these  efforts,  it  ia  true,  have  made  only 
the  vast  mass  of  pauperism  which  existed  ai 
Ibis  is  AD  actual  nation  by  itself,  almost  as  die 
propagating  as  a  body  politic;  three  and  four  i 
often  been  seen  to  come  up  in  a  troop  for  tbeii 
to  the  overseer ;  and  the  ftmily  names  of  pai 
books  for  a  century  together.  Thus  the  great 
and  crime  remained  untouched ;  and  the  eS 
have  hitherto  only  done  good  by  advancing  ni 
t«in,  in  healing  the  streams  of  evil  which  flow 

Still,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Enj 
on  Uie  whole  encouraging.  To  the  large  nun 
above  mentioned,  others  are  being  addeil.  Ii 
most  intelligent  and  benevolent  personsofini 
movement,  and  in  the  variousdther benevolent 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  granb 
to  such  schools  as  come  up  to  a  given  and  atti 
lenco;  and  an  increasing  interest  in  all  measure 
condition  of  the  poor,  young  or  old,  and  to  rail 
Boitable  to  ti  fiea  «Ad  ^werfiil  nation,  is  rapid! 
■odety. 
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Scotland  furnishes  a  valuable  example  of  the  reformatory  and  presery- 
atiye  power  of  a  judicious  system  of  common  schools.  About  1700, 
after  half  a  century  of  oppression,  there  were,  besides  many  actual  pau- 
pers and  wretchedly  poor,  two  hundred  thousand  vagrant  beggars,  usually 
thieves  and  every  way  criminals.  Yet,  fifty  years  later,  in  1757,  there 
was  not  one  capital  conviction  in  the  country ;  and,  for  a  century  after- 
ward, paupers  and  criminals  were  but  very  few.  This  reformation  and 
prevention  has  been  almost  altogether  due  to  the  Scotch  system  of  parochial 
schools,  which  was  commenced  in  1494,  was  advocated  by  John  Knox 
and  his  fellows  in  1560,  was  extended  in  1615  and  1638,  and  finally 
established  upon  an  efficient  footing  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1696. 
Under  this,  each  parish  furnished  a  school-house,  a  house  and  garden  for 
the  schoolmaster,  and  paid  him  a  fixed  annual  rate,  besides  which  he 
received  a  fixed  tuition  fee  from  parents. 

The  masters  were  required  to  be  of  good  character,  members  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  and  able  to  teach  the  *^  common  English  studies,*'  some 
practical  mathematics,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  Their  Incomes 
were  respectable,  and  their  social  position  in  many  respects  as  high  as  the 
ministers ;  and  in  these  schools  the  Scottish  people,  high  and  low  together, 
have  acquired  very  much  of  the  sobriety,  morals,  information  and 
shrewd  and  reflective  habits,  which  have  rendered  their  small  nation  so 
prosperous  and  influential  in  the  realms  both  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  Scotland  increased,  however,  and  large 
masses  gathered  to  the  great  manufacturing  cities.  But  there  was  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  parochial  teachers  at  such  points, 
nor  did  their  incomes  increase  correspondingly  with  the  general  advance 
in  expenses  and  expenditurea  The  consequence  was  of  course  a  gradual 
mental  and  moral  deterioration ;  and,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  a  condition  of  popular  ignorance  and  vice 
became  apparent,  which  aroused  public  attention  anew  to  the  defects  of 
existing  educational  means ;  and  a  series  of  strenuous  private  and  public 
efforts  was  commenced  for  their  improvement,  which  is  even  yet  in  pro- 
gress ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  which,  bills  have  been  annually  attempted  to 
be  carried  through  parliament,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  for  re-or> 
ganizing  the  parochial  system. 

The  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1701,  the 
Gaelic  School  Society,  and  various  local  school  societies,  have  for  a  long 
time  been  more  or  less  supplementary  to  the  parochial  system.  Of  the 
later  series  of  efforts  above  referred  to,  are  the  Sabbath  and  Sessional 
schools,  established  at  Edinburgh,  in  1818,  the  Normal  School,  and  then  the 
three  others  which  grew  from  the  latter,  the  labors  of  the  Glasgow  Edu- 
cational Society,  the  system  oi  Assembly  achooLa  T«era\\xn%\t^si&.^'^«a&s^ 
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exertions  which  esUblished  the  Edioburgti  Sei 
iDdustriftl  schools,  IocaI  induBtrisl  and  refoimi 
GUsgow,  Dundee,  Ayr,  &&,  and  church  and 
than  $100,000  a  year. 

The  motit  sjstemstic  and  Buccessfiil  enterpi 
led  and  carried  out  bj  William  Watson,  She 
■hire,  who  organiiod.  Id  1811,  a  system  af  in 
braced  in  its  operations  all  classea  of  idle  vag 
targe  town  and  count;  of  juvenile  criminals  ■ 
lishing  an  enviable  reputaUon  as  a  wise  poll 
magistrate,  and  a  pracUcal  benefactor  of  bis  c 
which  was  developed  gradually,  embraced, 
This  succeeded  only  par^lly.  He  next  held 
a  day,  and  four  boun  of  useful,  but  self-imp 
a  stronger  incluccment ;  but  all  the  vagrant  el 
under  the  police  act,  all  street  begging  was  pi 
ging  were  sent  to  the  industrial  school  for 
And,  to  rcfbrm  those  who  stil]  gained  their 
aaylum  was  founded,  to  which  these  young  ci 
or  to  be  taught  useful  knowledge  and  a  trat 
these  various  agencies,  street  vagrancy  and  ji 
bilated.  Some  of  the  features  of  this  system 
the  large  towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  a  e 
plan  adopted  tias  embraced  more  or  leas  of  tl 

The  success  of  Sheriff  Wataon's  enterp) 
Quthrie  to  attempt  a  iiimil»r  one  in  fidinbur 
been  the  establishment,  in  164T,of  two  "indu 
one  called  the  "Original,"and  theother,  anofl 
Ragged  School  The  separation  arose  from  i 
religious  instruction;  the  "Original"  bdng 
school,  while,  at  the  "  United,"  religious  insb 
children  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  comm 
doing  good,  substantially  in  the  same  field ;  i 
has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  such 
Juvenile  beggary  and  vice  as  has  happened  at 

Reformatory  ini^truction  in  Scotland  has 
from  the  operation  of  an  act  known  as  Hr,  T 
which  empowers  msgistrates  to  commit  chil 
vagrant  children,  t«  a  proper  reform  school,  : 
and  providt'S  for  the  payment  of  the  expene 
parents  if  nbio,  otherwise  by  the  parich.  T! 
mont,  in  this  act,  and  in  LonI  Palmorslon's 
Wales,  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  I 
children,  constitute  a  very  marked  and  valuab' 
atory  operations  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  ' 
proved  bj  \U  ^tjod  effects. 

The  foWowTO^  iQ(£mQna^  (A  -Tua\&\it'Ota 
co^ed  tcom  tti«  It»»\  Qwvrt*T\u  Boiimmi  Jo 
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INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL,   GLASGOW,   (BOTTEN  BOW.) 

In  this  school  the  great  mi^'oritj  of  the  children  are  those  sent  thither  by  the 
magistrates,  under  Dunlop's  act,  for  being  in  a  state  of  destitution ;  the  remainder 
are  admitted  from  charitj,  for  the  same  reason.  All  the  children  are  fully  fed, 
and  those  sent  by  the  magistrates  are  lodged  as  well  aa  fed:  the  diet  is  porridge 
and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  Scotch  broth  or  pea-soup  and  bread  for 
dinner.  From  the  healthy  and  hearty  appearance  of  the  children,  it  would 
appear  that  the  food  is  sufficient  The  building  of  the  institution,  though  old,  is 
roomy  and  in  a  high,  airy  situation ;  and  there  is  a  play  ground  adjoining. 

The  master,  Mr.  Wilkie,  kindly  accompanied  me  over  the  establishment.  The 
boys  were  employed  in  making  paper  bags  for  grocers,  Ac.,  and  in  picking  cotton 
waste:  they  seemed  to  be  working  with  spirit  The  n^aster  informed  me 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  them — that,  indeed,  twice  as 
much  work  could  be  obtained  as  the  children  could  do.  The  girls  whom  I  saw 
were  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting;  and  I  learned  that  they  do  the  house- 
work and  make  the  clothes.  Trades  are  not  taught  in  this  school.  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  make  shoemakers  or  tailors  of 
the  children,  since  the  journeymen  in  those  trades  are  generally  in  a  low  moral 
position. 

The  religious  instruction  consists  of  reading  portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  no  cate- 
chism is  used.  A  large  part  of  the  pupils  have  been  the  children  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  yet  hitherto  the  school  has  come  into  no  collision  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  On  Sunday  the  children  attend  public  worship,  the  boys  at  a  Free 
Church  and  the  girls  at  an  Established  Church — an  arrangement  dictated  by  the 
oonvenience  of  accommodation. 

One  of  the  lady  directresses,  whom  I  found  superintending  in  the  girls'  school, 
informed  me  that  great  pains  are  taken  to  find  situations  for  the  pupils  when  they 
are  of  an  age  to  quit  the  institution.  Factory  work  is  objected  to,  as  leaving  the 
children  too  uncontrolled.  It  is  thought  undesirable  also  that  the  lads  should  be 
employed  as  errand  boys,  since  they  would  be  so  much  in  the  streets,  and  have 
unoccupied  time  on  their  hands.  For  the  girls,  domestic  service  is  preferred, 
particularly  in  the  families  of  working  men  or  small  tradespeople,  it  being  found 
that  the  position  of  servants  in  gentlemen's  families  is  too  great  a  rise  for  them. 
The  boys  are  chiefly  apprenticed  to  trades,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  Ac. :  a  large 
number  have  been  taken  into  ship-builders'  yards,  the  owners  of  which  are  friends  ■ 
of  the  institution.  A  supervision  over  the  pupils  is  kept  up  for  some  years  after 
they  leave  the  school ;  and  when  out  of  work  they  are,  I  beheve,  permitted  to 
return  to  the  school  till  they  can  obtain  employment  One  condition  is  made  with 
the  persons  to  whom  the  pupils  are  intrusted,  viz.,  that  they  shall  cause  them  to , 
attend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  The  children  have  generally  turned  out 
well,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  a  respectable  position. 

BETUGS  FOB  BOYS,   (DUKE  STREET,   GLASGOW.) 

This  establishment  is  in  an  open,  airy  situation,  on  the  east  side  of  Glasgow; 
the  building  is  large  and  roomy,  though  in  a  style  of  architecture  of  more  preten- 
sion than  is,  perhaps,  suitable  to  an  institution  of  this  character. 

The  boys  have  all  been  convicted  of  offenses,  and  are  sent  here  to  be  detained 
for  seven  years,  if  necessary,  for  their  reformation.    I  was  informed,  however,  bj 
Mr.  McCallum,  the  superintendent,  who  kindly  showed  me  the  inatl^aJ(kn^*<dcttX>^  ^ 
iirard7iieoe8flai7tokeq;>ab07fi6rmoTetihttifox]iXl«u^   Uaao.!  ^^^^^^Q^^^ 
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hare  been  in  prison.  Mr.  McCaUmnmncb  prefera  that  thejahooM  be  sent  direct 
to  the  institution  without  having  been  in  gaol  The  pupils  are  taught  tradei^ 
fodi  as  tailoring,  shoemaldng,  carpentiy,  Ac.  The  trades  are  taught  by  men  who 
^«f^  I  believe,  superintend  their  pupils  at  other  times  and  sleep  with  them  at 
idght  These  men  are  workmen  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  crafts,  and  are  paid 
(hll  wages.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pupils  become  reallj  good  workmen, 
and  are  able  at  once  to  gain  a  livelihood  on  leaving  the  institution.  I  saw  some 
ladies*  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  very  well  made.  The  proceeds  of  the  work, 
I  was  informed,  pay  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  wages  of  the  teachers,  and 
leave  a  surplus,  which  is  devoted  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
No  part  of  the  earnings  is  given  to  the  pupils. 

The  lads  were  plainly  but  neatly  dressed  in  the  usual  woridng  garb  of  Scotland, 
and  seemed  to  be  well  fed.  The  diet,  I  learned,  was  of  the  ordinary  Scotch 
diaracter,  viz.,  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  bailey  broth  or 
pea-soup  with  bread  for  dinner. 

There  is  a  steam-boiler  which  supplies  steam  for  heating  purposes,  and  also  to 
an  engine  drawing  a  fanning  apparatus  which  ventilates  the  house.  This  ia 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  two  of  the  boys. 

When  I  visited  the  institution,  it  being  near  the  dinner  hour,  most  of  the  boys 
were  in  the  play-ground,  which  is  spadous  and  airy:  some  of  them  were  being 
instructed  by  a  drill-sergeant  in  the  sword  exercise.  Upon  the  ringing  of  the 
dinner-bell  all  who  were  in  the  play  ground  formed  into  colunms  at  the  word  of 
oommand,  and  marched,  in  good  order,  into  the  dining-halL  The  military  disci- 
pline, Mr.  McCallum  informed  me,  is  considered  useful  as  accustoming  the  boys  to 
prompt  obedience,  and  saving  much  time  in  proceeding  to  woric,  meals,  Ac 

When  the  pupils  leave  the  establishment,  great  pains  are  taken  to  provide  them 
with  situations  at  a  distance  from  Glasgow.  The  minority  emigrate  to  Canada. 
Many  of  the  owners  of  vessels  trading  from  Glasgow  to  that  country  take  the 
lads  out  gratis,  two  in  each  ship.  The  institution  furnishes  them  with  an  outfit, 
and  a  bag  of  biscuits  toward  their  provisions ;  and  they  are  expected  to  make 
themselves  useful  on  board.  On  arriving  in  Canada,  thoy  are  received  by  persons 
friendly  to  the  institution,  who  procure  them  employment  Of  those  who  do  not 
emigrate,  many  are  apprenticed  to  shoemakers  and  other  artisans  in  the  country, 
and  some  have  gone  into  the  army  and  navy. 

It  is  calculated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  leave  this  establishment  ulti- 
mately turn  out  well.  This,  however,  is  upon  the  assumption  that  Uu>ee  whose 
oareer  is  unknown  are  going  on  aright ;  Mr.  McCallum,  however,  believes  that 
any  who  went  wrong  would  be  heard  of  This  success  is  probably  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  pupils  fhnn  Glasgow,  whidi  pie- 
vents  their  associating  with  their  old  connections. 

There  is  also  a  refhge  for  girls  in  Glasgow,  but  I  had  not  an  opportonity  of  in- 
specting it 

The  combined  effect  of  these  institutions,  and  the  industrial  schools,  has  been 
•to  reduce  crime  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the  last  year,  though  the  price  of 
provisions  was  high  and  trade  not  good,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jail  of 
Glasgow  was  one  hundred  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

■DINBUBOH    UKITSD    INDUSTBIAL    SOHOOI^     (SOUTH    0RAT*8    OLOei.) 

T^D^  scShooV  \&  ocsidnic^Ad.  in  a  large  roomy  old  house  in  an  indooad  oonrt^ 
tonusAj  the  dw€i!!iin%  oV  «b\ic^^«mKii.  \  %Kr«^^^«s^^3sM^  \Mfara  ttm  dfauMT 
boor.  1  irtiTi^  "rYnrnifri  Trrrmii^  rr^TmiTr^nm*''^'"  '^^^'"^''t^t^  "TijinifiVn^niiii^hi'i 
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emptoyment)  particularlj  ahoemaldng  and  tailoring,  while  some  of  the  yonngor 
onea  were  making  paper  bags  and  bandboxes.  I  learned  that  the  shoemakers  and 
tailors  were  allowed  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  as  a  penny  per 
pair  for  shoes,  Ac.  Those  who  had  attained  to  some  skill  had  learners  under  thenii 
(called  apprentices,)  some  one,  some  two^  and  even  three.  The  work  done  by 
the  apprentices  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  boy-teacher.  The  boys  working  ai 
trades  were  in  different  rooms,  each  under  the  care  of  a  master.  The  childreo 
iqppeared  to  work  with  spirit 

The  account  of -the  industrial  department^  I  find,  shows  a  balance  of  lofls; 
but,  as  the  dothing  consumed  by  the  children  themsdves  is  not  credited,  the 
real  loss,  if  any,  will  be  trifling. 

That  a  more  &vorable  flnandal  result  is  not  obtained  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  youth  of  the  children,  who  leave  the  school  so  soon  as  they  are  deemed 
competent  to  fill  priyate  situations. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  very  dean,  and  saw  the  dinner  prepared. 
It  consisted  of  Scotch  broth,  of  a  nourishing  palatable  description,  with  brown 
bread.    The  diildren  break&st  and  sup  on  porridge. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  them  at  dinner.  They  were  placed  at  tables  contaim* 
ing  about  13  or  14  each.  At  the  head  of  every  table  is  an  elder  boy  or  girl, 
whose  duty  is  to  count  the  number  at  the  table,  and,  if  any  are  away,  to  account 
for  their  absence. 

I  did  not  happen  to  be  present  at  the  hour  when  religious  instruction  is  im^ 
parted,  but  I  learned  that  the  clergy  of  each  denomination  attend  and  teadi  the 
children  of  their  creeds  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan,  I  imderstand,  has  met 
with  perfect  success.  While  it  insures  to  the  children  a  thorough  religious  train* 
ing,  experience  shows  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  tendency  to  sectarian 
discord. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  one  hundred  inmates  in  the  sdiool,  of  whidi 
about  two-thirds  are  Roman  Oatholic&  A  large  number  of  children  have,  at 
difibrent  times^  left  the  school  for  various  situations  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and  have  mostly  turned  out  welL 

The  combined  effect  of  this  school,  and  of  a  larger  one  which  has  been  Ibr 
some  time  established  on  principles  similar,  except  as  respects  the  religious 
instruction,  has  been  absolutely  to  annihilate  juvenile  mendicancy  in  Edinburgh, 
and  very  greatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  youthful  inmates  of  the  jail. 

Major  Arthur  Mair,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  fiiends 
of  these  schools,  thus  writes : 

"  One  prindple  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  school — it  is  equality  of  religious 
creeds.  We  have  one  hour,  (10  to  11,  A  M.,)  appointed  for  religious  instruction, 
when  the  different  sects  retire  to  separate  rooms  to  receive  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, from  the  teachers  of  their  own  &ith :  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  all 
work  together,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  one  another,  at  least  this  is 
oiir  aim,  and  we  believe  our  endeavor  has  been  blessed.  We  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  worked 
together  now  for  eight  years  most  unanimously,  and  the  diildren  who  have  left 
us  in  the  course  of  that  period  have  generally  behaved  wdL 

If  you  will  carefully  read  the  reports,  I  think  you  must  come  to  the  oondusioii 
that  we  have  done  something  to  simpUfy  the  religious  difficulty.  From  the  very 
commencement,  we  have  acted  by  one  another  in  a  true  and  honest  spirit^  and 
though  we  are  always  most  happy  to  see  the  der^  oC  «^^k^  <\wMwiftiwMkm> 
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ooming  amonprt  ub,  and  taking  an  interest  in  oar  diildren,  yet  we  bare  stadi- 
0118I7  avoided  haying  any  of  them  on  our  oommittee.  The  yenerable  old  Bishop 
Oamxthera  is  the  only  exception,  and  he  was  a  man  any  school  might  baye  been 
pixmd  of  having  at  its  head. 

We  have  constantly  on  our  platform  at  the  general  meetings  clergy  of  every 
creed.  We  have  frequently  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  the  Catholics,  instructing  the  children,  of  course  in  separate  rooms,  bat 
atthesame  hour;  dailyfrom  10  to  11  o*dock.  It  is  open  to  all,  and  I  frequently 
pass  during  that  hour  from  one  to  another,  to  see  what  is  going  on ;  btU  mmd^ 
each  deparimerU  is  under  the  sole  supervision  of  its  own  religious  instruction  com- 
mittee, and  ihey^  by  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  sdiool,  can  not  be  meddled 
with  by  any  persons  but  members  of  their  own  church.  For  the  one  hour  this 
distinction  is. made ;  we  then  join  harmoniously  together,  and  I  am  sore  I  never 
during  the  day  think  for  a  moment  what  is  the  creed  of  any  particular  child.  We 
ill  acknowledge  the  same  God,  and  there  are  general  rules  of  guidance  which 
ean  not  give  offense.  One  of  our  teachers  is  a  Pre^yterian,  the  other  is  a  Catb- 
oUo— our  superintendent  is  of  the  Church  of  England— our  pupil  teachers  are 
Oatholic  or  Protestants  as  it  hi^pens,  so  are  all  the  servants  of  the  institution. 
I  never  think  of  asking  to  what  sect  they  belong.  We  have  a  man  to  teach  the 
■hoemakers,  I  know  he  is  a  Catholic. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  tailor  is,  or  the  turner,  or  the  bookbinder,  or  the 
printer, — but  I  know  we  have  never  had  a  word  of  difference  or  of  unkindneai 
amongst  the  children  or  the  teachers.  May  not  we  then  hope  that  the  blessing 
of  heaven  may  rest  upon  our  endeavors,  and  that  we  may  be  the  honorable 
means  of  bringing  up  children,  who  through  life  will  obey  the  great  nnmmAiwi 
to  love  as  brethren. 

We  also  have  a  housekeeper  and  a  woman  under  her.  For  some  yean  the 
head-woman  was  a  Catholic,  but  we  fimnd  it  veiy  difficult  to  get  a  woman  of  the 
olass  we  required,  and  so  were  driven  to  take  a  Protestant,  but  the  under-woman 
Is  a  Catholic.  As  &r  as  I  can  Jndge^  this  school  has  been  and  is  working  on  a 
true  and  fiuthfbl  principle." 


REFORMATORY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 
<^ 

As  e^rlj  as  in  the  7th  century,  English  and  Scotch  students  resorted  to 
Ireland  for  education.  From  the  8th  century  to  the  13th,  says  Bayle, 
Ireland  was  **  the  most  civilized  country  in  Europe,  the  nursery  of  the 
sciences."  Besides  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  remain 
records  of  a  system  of  conventual  schools,  with  teachers  employed 
expressly  for  instructing  poor  scholars  gratis. 

But  instead  of  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  assisted  by  the  state  and 
supervised  by  the  local  clergymen  of  the  pupils'  parents,  which  succeeded 
so  well  in  Scotland  and  would  have  found  a  basis  at  least  as  good,  in  ex^ 
isting  institutions  in  Ireland,  the  whole  series  of  English  legislation  fixmi 
the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1537,  for  establishing  parochial  schools,  down 
to  the  latest  of  the  modem  educational  associations,  the  Kildare-Place 
Society,  dating  from  1811,  constituted  a  system  of  avowed  attempts  to 
make  Englishmen  and  Protestants  out  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  act  of 
1537,  which  provided  for  parochial  schools,  bound  the  Catholic  clergy, 
under  oath  and  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  to  keep  **  a  school  to  learn 
English,"  if  any  pupils  should  offer.  An  act  under  Elizabeth,  A.  D., 
1558,  provided  for  diocesan  schools,  of  a  higher  grade.  During  subse- 
quent reigns  various  other  statutes  were  enacted  on  the  subject  generally, 
showing  some  slight  progress  in  liberality.  But,  although  the  Catholics 
were  four-fifths  at  least  of  the  whole  population,  yet  this  whole  course  of 
legislation  prohibited  them  from  endowing,  managing  or  teaching  schools, 
or  even  from  educating  their  own  children  abroad  ;  and  the  penalty  for 
any  Catholic  acting  as  a  schoolmaster,  assistant  schoolmaster,  or  private 
tutor,  was  transportation  for  the  first  offense,  and  the  pains  of  hig^ 
treason  for  the  second. 

Of  the  succession  of  Protestant  associations  which  continued  these 
efforts  at  a  later  day,  the  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools 
in  Ireland  was  the  first  It  was  established  in  1733,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Charter  schools,  which  Primate  Boulter  had  set  in  operation  two  years 
before.  The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  followed,  in  1800,  and 
lastly  cftme  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  which  was  in  active  operation  until 
about  1835.  Altogether,  these  societies  expended  nearly  seven  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  money  in  their  vain  undertaking. 

Wiser  and  more  liberal  efforts  for  an  unsectarian  education  began  to 
be  made  as  early  as  1806,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  condition  of  schools  in  Ireland.  Another  was  appointed  in  1824 ;  and, 
after  still  further  efforts  during  several  years,  the  present  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  was  appointed,  and  commenced  its  operations  in  1881. 

This  body,  composed  of  influential  persons,  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, has  labored  with  much  wisdom  and  sacc^ae^    M.^^v3cA^^SXA^^ 
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the  schools  under  its  charge  numbered  C,1TE 
K  million  of  children  on  the  rolls.  These  schoo 
ftnd  143  work-house  schools,  bcBidca  virious  1 
■ehools,  A«.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the 
about  £4,S26  to  about  £200,000;  and  the 
accomplishing  a  visible  change  in  the  moral  i 
Ireland.  The  system  has  lately  been  complett 
the  Queen's  colleges  at  Cork,  Bellast,  and  O* 
similar  principles,  and  oQer  a  completed  ed 
influence  or  tendency. 

These  "  National  Schools,"  although  in  &ct  b 
atory,  are  not  techuicall}'  so.  Education  expr 
lug  progress  in  Ireland  as  impidlj  as  in  BogUn 
increasing,  and  the  need  of  it  is,  if  possible, 
juvenile  crime  in  Ireland  are  startling.  In  18C 
aged  not  more  than  sixteen,  arraigned  in  Irda 
were  committed  Tor  trial,  18,288.  And  in  18 
MTaigned,  7,640  were  convicted.  In  Dublin  al 
340,248  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  pc 
from  1849  to  ieC2,  inclusive,  68,883,  bong  ot< 
twenty  years  of  age. 

To  meet  the  moral  and  physical  needs  of  sa< 
and  Catholics  have  of  late  years  made  com 
ddest  Ragged  School  in  Dublin  is  the  Lurgan 
in  1830,  and  to  which  a  department  for  lodg 
added  in  I8G1.  The  Hill  Street  Ragged  I 
1860,  by  Hr.  Daniel  Holloy.  The  Townsend  £ 
in  1862.  Among  the  ladies  interested  in  thn 
Archbishop  Whately,  and  of  Hon.  Thomas  1 
most  influential  famihes  in  Dublin.  The  pupi 
ployed  as  shoe-blacks,  messengers,  ie.  The  B 
Messenger  Society,  organized  1852,  procures  f 
higher  grade  of  employment,  and  obtains  goi 
graduation. 

These  are  Protestant  schools ;  and  number 
pupils.  There  were,  however,  in  1858,  sis  Call 
of  a  committee  of  leading  Catholics,  with  an  ag( 
ing  week-days  and  Sundays,  of  3,780.  The  o 
above  Protestant  schools  is  about  1,000;  the 
lodging  and  clothing  in  the  Catholic  schools  ni 
nellan  stales  the  whole  number  of  Ragged  Sc 
nine,  with  664  pupils.  Other  similar  schools 
others,  SL  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  and  tl 
School,  excellently  conducted  by  Hr.  IfOaural 

The  example  of  Dublin  is  being  followed  in  ( 
but  we  am  at  present  unable  to  give  preciM  Inl 
or  presettt  con^iUon. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  EUROPEAN  REPORMATORIES. 


In  the  movement  for  juyenile  refiyrm  in  Europe,  some  important  princi- 
ples of  operation  are  perceptible.    We  shall  here  briefly  state  them. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  points  alluded  to  is,  the  Family 
Principle  in  organization.  Of  the  modem  reformatories,  established  to 
do  a  better  work  than  the  great  centralized  European  orphan-houses  and 
alms-houses,  many  receive  only  firom  ten  to  twenty  children ;  a  number 
not  too  great  to  allow  family  discipline  and  fionily  influence.  Larger  es- 
tablishments, as  at  Horn  and  Mettniy,  are  sub-divided  into  family  groups, 
under  the  charge  of  an  "  elder  brother,**  or  assistant  of  some  grade. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  and  assiduous  oversight  of  such 
guardians,  these  minor  groups  are  pervaded  with  a  spirit  nearly  approach- 
ing that  of  the  natural  family,  and  seem  to  afford  the  best  possible  8al>- 
stitute  for  the  parental  care  of  which  the  pupils  are  deprived. 

2.  Relations  of  these  institutions  to  their  originators  and  the  superviang 
authority.  The  best  of  the  European  institutions  have  been  first  estab- 
lished upon  a  small  scale,  by  one  person,  with  the  aid  of  a  littie  society  or 
of  a  few  friends,  or  perhaps  hims^  being  sole  originator,  manager, 
teacher  and  pay-master ;  sometimes  in  his  own  private  house.  As  the 
results  of  such  labors  become  visible,  his  friends  grow  interested  in  it, 
and  assist  him  with  money  or  services ;  perhaps  a  few,  or  many,  furnish 
funds  sufficient  to  procure  lands  and  buildings,  and  to  provide  some  scanty 
salary  for  the  officers.  Now  it  is,  and  not  before,  that  the  appeal  is  made 
to  the  State ;  by  showing  that  definite  and  important  good  is  already 
done,  and  that  moderate  assistance  will  secure  the  safe  and  permanent 
continuance  of  the  means  of  such  good.  In  return  for  such  aidy  the  State 
is  invested  with  a  supervisory  power ;  and  the  r^orts  of  the  instttution 
are  made  to  it,  and  to  the  public. 

8.  The  motives  and  preparatory  training  of  the  teachers  employed. 
In  Europe,  the  student  of  juvenile  reform  is  continually  surprised  at  the 
almost  missionary  spirit  which  must  operate  in  the  various  corps  of  assist- 
ants as  well  as  superintendents  at  refonnat<»ieft,  to  keep  them  where  duty 
is  so  severe  and  wages  so  scanty.  It  is  only  a  spirit  of  the  most  imme- 
diate, practical,  home  benevolence,  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  nearest 
and  neediest,  and  influencing  a  class  with  whom,  with  us,  such  motives 
have  too  littie  weight,  which  calls  out  this  class  of  lab<»er8  in  the  field  of 
reform. 

The  pioneers  in  the  modem  reformatory  enterprise,  were  mainly  un- 
prepared for  their  work  by  study  or  experience.  But  they  almost  imme- 
diately annexed  to  their  institutions  normal  departmental  ^isiVfi%V&. 
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charBotcr  ind  distinctness,  for  tlie  prurvssion&l 
knd  siiC'CCtfwni.  The  tncmbcra  uf  tliisic  <lcpi 
usiatani-e  in  tlic  dailj  conduct  of  tliu  insdtut 
pursue  *  comiiruhensive  couruo  of  Btudj,  thi 
COtDbincd  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practit 

4.  ThecharMUTondpurposeoftheinduiitri^ 
Mnie  of  these  iiiiititutiona  prepare  tlicir  pupils 
in  most  of  them  to  tnin  them  for  uaniing  a  U 
or  nurseryiuvn,  and  to  accustom  them  to  sut 
rurnl  occupations,  buing  regarded  as  the  «itUB< 
future  morale  and  uscfulneBS  of  the  class  of  pu 
also  counteracts  the  ezistin);  tendency  in  the  ; 
and  about  Um  already  overgrown  European  tui 

5.  The  extent  to  which  women  coiiperate  in 
IDS  UD  of  the  institutions.  The  funds  which  s' 
wholly  or  juirtly  gathered  by  a  society  of  wor 
pose ;  a  force  of  lemale  teachers  is  employed  ^ 
cetVL'S  fL-mak'  pupils;  and  the  system  of  "pal 
is  friMiuunlly  in  cliarge  of  a  female  patronage 
ttituting  tliesv  Kucietji's  are  pious,  of  great  resp 
in  tlieir  work,  and  judicious  and  energetic  in  pi 
instances,  of  high  social  position. 

6.  Contribution  to  the  support  of  criminal 
Instead  of  permitting  such  parentM, — usuallt 
also  criminal  members  of  society, — to  cast  ur 
upright  fellows  all  tlie  care  and  expense  uf  tlv 
ruined,  a  cui^lom  is  gaining  ground  of  appi 

Eriodical  pnymont  in  aid  of  their  support. 
Igium  such  an  application  is  sanctioned  by  I 
means  of  coercing  a  proper  contribution  are  p 
T.  tk^nomy.  Notwithstanding  that  the  : 
tm  and  utticers  in  the  European  rcformatoiie.-i  i 
in  the  United  States,  tlie  aveni<:e  expense  i)cr 
This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  inuxpensivencss 
and  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  but  to  nnmi 
the  judicious  improvement  of  the  labors  of  thi 
ing,  trades,  le.,  so  that  the  institutions  are, 
BUf-supporling. 

8.  A  system  of  patron^e,  for  continuing  ass 
pupil  aftor  Icai'ing  the  institution,  until  lie  is  si 
respect  to  occupation  and  morals.  This  dejmrl 
of  the  olliccrs  of  the  institution  or  of  a  socict 
(niriMJsc,  or  both,  and  sometimes  wi^i  State  i 
dthcr  of  men  or  women ;  and  tlie  help  thus  afl 
is  an  important  and  indeed  an  indispensable  a] 
the  school  itsclt 

9.  The  distinctly  preventive  character  of 
Not  only  do  .^separate  institutions  exist,  us  well  . 
as  for  the  vicious  only,  but  the  best  of  the  n-t 
large  extent,  preventive  in  character.  Orphan 
already  beginning  to  go  astray,  are  received  a 
principle  that  prevention  is  Setter  than  cure 
money. 

It  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  excclle: 
directly  or  indirectly  traceable  lo  the  extent 
practk'J,  acfeu  »,v\i  ^amKlakittt  cliarity  amon 
peon  commui\\t,\Q&. 
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L  EDBOFEAN. 

OoLOam  AOMOOLM,  MWiat  >DBAUa,  IT  BOM 

tmi»,  1m  inendluit*  et  1m  ngiboodi,  at  ipedilam 
icxca,  en  Sulut,  en  AtleiDtgiie,  en  rranca,  ta  An 
CD  Bal^qua.  Rapport  iddrMM  aU.  TMcb,  mlnlM 
pctdmnx  .  .  .  BniieU«,  IBfil.  lo.  S  eoli.  pp.  KM. 
mntl  •choola  uid  nfocm  Boboob,  let  paop«n,  i 
MpMl>U7  for  ohildiBD  of  both  >e(M,Jn  8«itMriui 
the  Netfaerlaodi  «nd  Balglnni.  A  npcat  to  M.  1 
Ed.  Dacpetiuix.    BrnlMli,  ISGl.) 

TUi  aicMdingl  J  cUw,  oondeiiMd  and  (oil  dooni 
and  (tatistica,  Danmtiva  and  tabulated,  of  origin,  i 
penM,  and  msnial,  moral  and  ralighmt  training  a 
lion  to  th«  Impoitajwa  of  the  iutltalion,  aod  Mpac 
opon  the  great  icbooli  U  Idattraj  and  Bn juelede. 

Bnidw  theae  two,  more  or  Ini  aooonnt  la  gii 
lloni,  being  all  thoae  of  importaooe  in  Weetecn  Eoi 
phan  boQMa  and  other  pra*SDtiTa  and  npreuln 
prjpw. 

The  report  containa  alio  plana  and  eleratlODS  ol 
Uettray,  and  the  Ranhe  Baai,  and  a  valuable  re] 
ginm,  ambodfing  a  plan  of  arganiiattoD  tor  ttna 

It  tuu  also  abort  aamniariM  of  the  hiaCory  of  jni 
of  which  it  treata,  and  a  terae  and  able  aummarr  o 
reformatorr  inititaUona,  u  dedaoed  trrao  the  exter 
hia  lavHtlgatlan*. 

PuBOEaDS  Bi.ima  lai  dem  BanheD  Bania  i 
beilongea  ubar  freia  Venine,  Anatalcan  D.  a.  w.  1 
am  •  •  ■  (Flying  Laaru  fioin  the  Baahe  Hana  at  E 
ing  Infonnatioa  upon  IVee  chnrchea,  liialitntioi», 
Uimttalf .     llo.,  pp.  IS  each. 

Thli  it  the  organ,  not  only  of  the  Baahe  Hana  Iti 
and  refomutory  movunoit  in  German;,  known  aa 
reporta  of  the  proceedingi  of  the  agenla  of  thla 
charchM  and  iaatltationa  connected  with  it,  and  c 
the  Banha  Ham  itself.  At  the  printing  and  pnbU 
Banhe  Hans,  a  lat^  namber  of  works  for  tb«  701 
to  the  views  of  the  Itine^  Hiuion,  ethical,  blogr^hli 
iaaaed ;  of  which  liaCi  are  fkmi  time  to  tima  ^van 
Fliagende  Blatter. 

BociBTR  pATBiunLLX.  FondadoD  d'nne  aolon 
a  Mettray .  . .  Parii  . .  .  B.  Dupral  .  .  .  IBSS.  ( 
irf  an  agriooltnral  oolony  for  young  deUmuea,  at 
less.    So.,  pp.  iia. 

SiA^ppORTe  DBS  DiREcrfeirne  i!>r  r.A  ooLOifix  a 
porta  ot  the  diiwUm  of  Uettray  to  the  fbonden.) 
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This  account  of  the  fonndation  of  Mettray,  with  its  annual  reports,  forms  a 
series  of  annual  pamphlets  from  1880,  and  jet  continued.  They  include  ftill  and 
interesting  accounts  of  the  progress  of  Mettray,  with  anecdotes,  documents,  &o., 
and  various  engrayings.  Among  others,  is  the  head  of  Yicomte  Bretigneres  de 
GourteiUes,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Mettray,  now  deceased. 

Ahnalu  db  la  CHAKrnL  Berue  mensuello  destiaee  a  la- discussion  des  ques- 
tions et  a  I'examen  des  institutions  qui  interessent  les  pauvres.  Journal  de  la 
•ooiete  d'economie  charitable.  .  .  .  Paris.  A.  Le  Clere  et  Oe.  (Annals  of  Char- 
ity. A  monthly  reyiew  for  the  discussioa  and  examination  of  questions  and  in- 
stitutions relatiye  to  the  poor.  Journal  of  the  Economical  Charitable  Society. 
Paris:  A.  Le  Clere  &  Co.)    8a,  pp.  about  800  a  year. 

This  monthly  now  forms  thirteen  handsome  volumes,  from  1846  to  1867  hidus- 
ive;  and  contains  a  large  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  ancient  and  modem 
history,  and  present  condition  and  progress,  of  institutions  of  all  classes,  intended 
for  the  succor  and  reform  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  $  hiduding  not  only  reform- 
atories proper,  but  hospitals,  charity  schools,  benevolent  societies,  &6. 

The  Ibibh  QuARTBRLT  Bbvixw.  Dublin :  W.  B.  Kelly.  London:  Simpkins, 
Marshall  &  Co.    Price  2s.  6d.  per  number. 

Appended  to  each  number  of  this  ably  conducted  Quarterly  from  June,  (No. 
XIV.)  1864,  there  is  a  "  Quarterhf  Record  of  the  Progreu  of  ReformaUtry  SehooU 
attd  PriiOH  DUcipUne" — averaging  at  least  100  closely  printed  pages,  and  con- 
taining reports  of  Institutions,  accounts  of  public  meetings  in  reference  to  Juvenile 
Crime  and  its  prevention  and  reformation,  and  the  Me*i  papers  which  have 
I4>peared  from  the  British  press  <ki  the  subject.  The  series  constitutes  a  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Beformatory  Movement  in  Great  Britain  since  1864.  In 
them  will  be  found  a  particular  account  of  the  Mettray  Institution,  and  of  the 
movements  of  M.  Demetz. 

Thb  Philamthropist  and  Prison  and  Beformatory  Gasette;  London:  Pub- 
lished at  the  Book  Society,  19  Paternoster  Bow.    6s.  per  annum. 

This  Monthly  Journal  is  a  valuable  Becord  of  Social  Amelioration  and  of  Char- 
itable Institutions  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  the  organ  of  the  National  Beform- 
atory and  Befuge  Union,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  President  The 
number  for  February,  1867,  contains  the  "  Prize  Essays  on  the  Practical  Manage- 
ment of  Beformatories  and  Beftiges,  with  respect  to  Food,  Labor  and  Best" 

BspoBT  FBOM  Select  CoMMriTBE  [of  the  House  of  CoimoEs,]  on  criminal 
and  destitute  juveniles;  together  with  the  proceedmgs  of  the  committee,  minutes 
of  evidence,  appendix  and  index.  .  .  .  December,  1862.    Fol.,  pp.  661. 

Do.  June,  1868.    Fol.,  pp.  642. 

These  two  solid  reports  contain  evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  fumished  to 
the  respective  committees  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  by  Bev.  S.  Tomer, 
Miss  Carpenter  and  other  leading  philanthropists,  relating  to  all  questuntt  of 
theory  and  practice  in  juvenile  misery  and  crime,  and  their  prevention  and  re- 
form; a  great  mine  of  authoritative  materials,  from  which  have  been  gath- 
ered the  substance  of  numerous  publications  upon  the  subjects  discussed.  Anx>ng 
the  documents  in  the  appendixes  to  these  reports  are,  extracts  from  many  reports 
on  prisons,  &c.,  of  chaplains  and  inspectors;  narratives  of  individual  juvoifle 
offenders;  rules  and  regulations  of  Parkhurst  and  other  institutions;  Becorder 
Hill's  charges  to  the  Birmingham  grand  jury ;  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper  on  the  Confci- 
nantal  Farm-School  system;  Bev.  S.  Turner's  report  on  the  organizatioB  of  Mett- 
ray; report  of  the  French  National  Assembly's  conunittee  on  juvenile  offsuden; 
many  documents  relating  to  Philadelphia  House  of  Befuge,  &o. 
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First  CoNFEBmcB  on   Beformstorj  Schools  mt  Binmnghaiii.    1861. 
Second  Confirkiick,  do.,  1868. 

The  proceedings  of  the  First  Confisrence  mt  Binningfaam,  were  of  anoscud  in- 
terest, and  had  a  powerful  inflaence  in  stimnlating  the  action  of  Parliament  and 
the  efforts  of  benevolent  individuals  in  different  sections  of  England.  The  most 
valuable  statistics  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  and  the  Proceedings, 
will  be  found  in  **  Bamar^i  Papen  on  Reformatorff  EAteaium  amd  IhitUulumt,^* 

First  Pbovimcial  Mkbtiiio  of  the  National  Rkformatort  Ukiom,  held 
at  Bristol  in  August,  1866.    London.    Cash.    172  pages. 

This  pamphlet  includes  a  very  valuable  **  Inaugural  Address,*'  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  Papers  od  "  the  Reformatory  liutUutiont  m  and  near  Britlol,^*  and  on  the 
Relations  of  (he  Reformatory  Schooli  to  the  State,  and  the  management  of  Femak 
Beformatories  by  Mary  Carpenter;  on  Inefficiency  of  nmply  Penal  Legieiation, 
by  Lord  Brougham;  on  '*■  PwmkmenU  in  Reformatory  SchooU;'  by  E.  B.  Wheat- 
ley;  a  ''  VUit  to  Mettray,"  by  Frederick  HiU;  "  the  Jhdugtnal  SchooU  of  Scotland, 
and  the  working  of  Dwdop'e  Act;'  by  Alfred  Hill;  **  on  the  Oonnection  of  Juvenile 
Orime  and  (he  Drinking  Habits  of  Society ;*  by  B.  Grossman;  on  **  Ship  Reforma- 
tory and  the  Liverpool  AJebar  Ihdk  Reformatory  ;'*  on  '*  Providing  for  the  Mmaies 
of  Reformatories  on  their  discharge; '  by  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  "  on  Previom 
Imprisonment  for  Children  sentenced  to  Reformatories;*  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Social  Evils  ;  their  Causes  and  their  Cure.  By  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq., 
of  Banchory.    London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    1862.    16o.,  pp.  176. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Aberdeen  Reformatory  Movement  was  conducted,  and  the  details  of  the  success- 
ftil  management  of  the  Industrial  Feeding  Schools. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ragokd  SoHooi^.  London:  William  Pickering.  1861. 
16o.,  pp.  128. 

BfsLioRA:  or  Essays  on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Society.  Edited  by 
Viscount  Ingestre.    2  vols.    London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

These  volumes  embrace  forty  contributions  by  the  active  promoters  of  prevent- 
ive and  reformatory  institutions  and  agencies  in  England— such  as  Model  Lodging 
Houses;  Public  Baths;  Ragged  Schools;  Adult  Education;  Popular  Amuse- 
ments, &c. 

Juvenile  Deliivqurnts,  their  condition  and  treatment  By  Mary  Carpenter. 
London:  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash.    1866.    12o„  pp.  888. 

Rbformatort  Schools,  for  the  children  of  the  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes,  and  for  juvenile  offenders.  By  Mary  Carpenter.  London:  C.  Gilpin. 
1861.     12o.,  pp.  868. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  calm,  comprehensive  and  practical  discussion  and 
presentation  of  the  history,  principles  and  details  of  Reformatory  Education  and 
Institutions. 

Two  Prize  Essats  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  By  Mlcaiah  Bill,  Esq.  and 
C.  Comwallis.    London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    1868.    12o.,  pp.  481. 

JuvBNiLK  Depratitt,  j£100  Prizo  Essay.  By  Rev.  Henry  Worsley.  Lon- 
don: Charles  Gilpm.    1840.  12o.,  pp.  276. 

Crime  in  Englaitd,  its  relation,  character,  and  extent,  as  developed  from 
1801  to  1848.    By  Thomas  Plmt    London:  Charies  Gilphi.    1861.    12o.,  pp.  187. 

Charges  to  the  Gravd  Jcrt  of  the  Borough  of  Binninghiun.  By  H.  D. 
Hill,  Recorder.    1867. 
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PmnsHHSiiT  AND  PRKTKirnoH.    By  A.  Thomson,  of  Banchory.    1867. 

Crimb.    By  Frederick  Hill.    Murray.    1868. 

Visit  to  Msttrat.    By  T.  Paynter  and  Rev.  S.  Tnmer.    1846. 

The  Farm  Schoot  St8Txk  of  the  Ck>STiincHT.    By  Joseph  Fletcher. 

Beformatort  Schools  iir  Fsahce  and  England.   By  P.  J.  Murray.  1864. 

Visrr  TO  GoNTuncNTAL  Bjcfobmatoribs.    By  B.  Hall.    1866. 

Visit  to  Mettrat.    By  Lord  Leigh.    1866. 

Edinburgh  Review.    Noe.  204,  206. 

Law  Review.    Not.  1860.    Feb.  1865.    Feb.  1866. 

Quarterly  Review.    Nos.  194, 195. 

North  Brttish  Review.    Nos.  48. 

Eclectic  Review.    Dec.  1848. 

Report  on  Schools  in  Workhouses  and  Pbisonb,  in  L:eland,  1868.  By 
J.  W.  Kavanagh. 

Papers,   Pamphlets,  'and  Speeches  on  Reformatories  and  JuTenile  Crime. 

Edited  by  J.  Symons,     1855. 

Crime  and  Criminal  Oppbndbrs.    By  S.  Richardson.    Jarold. 

Prison  Discipline.    By  John  Field. 

Criminal  Lboislation.    By  George  Combe. 

Annual  Reports  of  the 

Preston  House  or  Repuoe.    By  Rot.  John  Clay. 

Durham  Repuoe  of  Discharged  Prisoners. 

**  Irish  Rbpugb  of  Discharged  Prisoners. 

**  Red  Lodge  Repormatort,  for  Girls,  at  Bristol 

**  KiNGswoRD  Rbpormatort,  for  Boys. 

**  Hardwice  Repormatobt,  near  Cheltenham. 

**  Red  Hill  Farm  School. 

"  Edinburgh  Industrial  Schools. 

**  Aberdeen  Feeding  Schools 

**  Aebar  Ship  Rbpormatort,  LiTerpool. 

**  FiNCHLET  Industrial  Schools. 

A  Plea  por  Ragged  Schools  ;  First,  Second,  and  Supplementary.  By  Rev 
Thomas  Guthrie.    Edinburgh. 

Raookd  Schools  ;  their  Rise,  Progress  and  Results.  By  John  Macgregor.  8. 
Lowe  &  Sou. 

A  Prizb  Essay  on  Ragged  Schools  and  similar  Institutions.  By  G.  I.  Hall. 
255  pages.     1855. 

The  Rookeries  op  London,  Past,  Present  and  Future.  By  Thomas  Beames. 
Bosworth.    1850. 

Public  Baths  and  Wash-Houses.    Rivington.    1850. 

A  Plea  por  Industrial  Schools  and  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  as 
the  best  means  for  decreasing  Juvenile  Crime.    London :  Masters.    149  pages. 

School  Economy  :  or.  Mental  and  Industrial  Training.  By  Jellinger  Simons 
J.  W.  Parker.     188  pages. 

[Most  of  the  above,  with  other  valuable  documents,  will  be  found  entire  in  the 
Record  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Philanthropist,  and 
the  substance  of  many  of  them  is  included  in  "  BorwsHDt  Po^^wa  <m  Pt«miiiX- 
MW  amdJUformatory  JkdUiUkm  and  AgtxuAu:^   Y  •  0-^wirM5^\  ia3H«wc^  V«l  .\ 
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Ihdix  to  PapenoH  Pmiaitioe, 
Bt  HENRT  BAKNARD,  LL.  D. 


jHfTf.  HiJ't,  on  bnprisonlDf  joanf^WI 
AddBtar,  Mr.,  oo  hiTmD.  nftna,  IM. 
AdmMoni,  31, 113,  Ul,  170, 177, 1U,  3S(,  OB. 

Aakts,is,au,ssT. 

larlDDlnin]  labor.  IE,  17S. 

iBtaDltonl  nfiirm  Kbooli,  K.  DgBMLOB,  UT. 

In  tiuiw.  M7. 

BKhtabn,«». 

KmOui,  71. 

Dwd^  7B. 
Hwdirfek^aSl. 
HDtoTl,^.  M7. 

Bon,  109. 

tbUnjiaD,  1ST,  US. 


AUar,  M.,  dlretlot  .1  pBtlt-Bonij.  260. 
AlloDTtlte,  M.  ie  HtinnrjiUft  Khool  U,  2U. 

AntecsKD'u  ^  IcinilH,  lilR,  iss,  3U,  36IL 

imi™UclnK.a4,  122  an  3ST. 

AMiUuiU,  fifi.  13S,  210,^,268. 

AwkUUdd  (ir;rl>oiien.  318,  328. 

AufUu?  Hhool,  279. 

Aofoitai,  U.,  ikgric.  luji'l  It  Katlnj,  IBS,  18L 


BdUmorf  hDUH  or  refugi,  3H. 
Baruri,  H-,  nporton  iupplem.  uen^H, 
Birfn,  fDunder  nf ichoal »  MhbU  HL  ffaml 


OhuJtj,  orgulml,  bill 
a«™m.ii,  M.  it,  173. 


of,  143. 

InlBiu  Ktiool  or,  ShoNtewnnfa  o«,  W. 
0k4>4.liS,W7,38a. 

Chuilj,  BtMen  ot,  85, 89,  88,  IH. 

Clilar  o!  FuBlllM  M  MMtnr,  ST,  BT. 

ChUdI  Ai;Liua,  SH. 

Odldnu'i  iM  or  rrtoud  aacMj,  >S1,  311. 

Cbrlranu  (HKnl,  m,  ISl. 

at!  bom  BBCOHutllM  of,  HI,  KB. 

CtndnuUIteliiTm  Scfaool,  8M. 

Otaj,  B«T.  Johr    -    ■         --      -     - 


S43.J6£:2;B,ini,S3fi.  3U. 


OoDDHtlrnt  8tita  HdOnn  Ochinil,  8ES. 
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Sfltablishment  of  St.  Nicholu,  2S7i  243. 
JSscapes,  116, 134, 175. 
European  institatioiiB,  861. 
Expense,  sen  cost. 
Expulsion,  253. 

Family  principle,  47, 122, 163,  213, 220,  866,  861. 

Faucher,  Leon,  161, 162. 

Family  tie,  how  strengthened,  116,  203,  214. 

Farms,  outlying,  223, 233,  263,  298. 

Farm  labor.  71, 129, 148, 173, 191, 195, 275,  297. 

FestivaU.  118. 124. 

Fellenberg,  M.  de,  and  Hofwyl,  56. 

Female  reform  school,  101,  2S2,  327. 

Female  delinquents,  303,  320. 

Fesfiiaux,  M.  1'  Abbe,  148. 

Finefl,  336. 

Fire  brigade  at  Itf ettray,  214. 

Fliedner,  Rer.  Thomas,  and  Kaiserswerth,  81. 

FUogcnde  Blatter,  (Flying  Leares,)  128 

Food,  see  diet. 

Foremen,  school  of,  22, 168. 

Free  day  school,  307. 

France,  reform  agric.  colonies  in,  20, 147. 

Freres  Chretiens,  136. 

Oaillon,  Central  Prison  at,  244. 
Garance,  M.  Aubanel's  school  at.  147. 
Gasparin,  Comte  de,  167,  148, 171. 
Garden  labor,  129,  249. 
Gaols,  bad  system  of,  319. 
Germany,  ancient  schools  in,  38. 

modem  schools  in,  40. 
Giraud,  M.,  180. 

Girls,  reformatories  for.  103, 104, 827,  854. 
Gladstone,  Hon.  Mr.,  360. 
Glasgow,  industrial  schools  at,  346. 
Government  aid  to  voluntary  efforts,  231, 251 
Government  institutions,  244,  254,  816,  277. 

Hall,  Robert,  244.  282,288. 

Hardwicke  agricultural  reform  school,  331,342. 

Hajikins,  Itev.  O.  F.,  28,  243. 

Heathen  charities,  11. 

Hale.  Sir  Mathew,  339. 

Health,  174,  202,  212,  245,  267. 

Hill,  M.,  M.  D.,  on  Mottray,  229,  308,  310. 

HoUdays,  297. 

Home  feeUng,  124, 149,  324,  214. 

Honor,  feeling  of,  181,  234. 

Howard,  101. 

Hofwyl,  Fellenberg's  school  at,  65,  147. 

Holland,  reform  education  In,  161,  293. 

Hospitals,  Mrs.  Jameson,  on  women  in,  91. 

Hubert,  M.,  193. 

Ignorance,  821.  322. 

Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  323,  344. 

Infidelity,  838. 

Infirmary,  226, 267. 
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Dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  234. 
Dwight,  Miss  M.  A.,  article  bj,  467. 
Edinburgh  ragged  scboola,  8o2. 

*'  Reyiew,  on  American  llteratai*.  148. 

'*  United  Industrial  School  in,  804. 

Education  a  state  duty,  HI. 

correct  methods  of,  333. 

how  to  be  promoted,  268. 

principles  of  Fellenberg'a,  584. 

should  be  compulsory,  99. 
Educational  association,  zeligious  tests  in,  S68. 
**         miscellany  and  intelligence,  687. 
*'         museum.  South  Kensington,  270. 
Elgin,  Earl  of,  lecture  by,  239. 

"  ''      on  education  in  the  TJ.  S.,  288. 

Elisabeth,  Queen,  knowledge  of  Greek,  28, 80. 

taugbt  by  Aschain,  28. 

translations  by,  81. 
Eliiabethan  Sisters,  499. 
Elmer,  Lady  Jane  Grey's  tntor,  32. 
Elocution,  errors  in  teaching.  332,  342. 
Emotion,  definition  of,  48. 

effects  of,  51. 

forms  of,  50. 

inspiration  of  language,  51. 

office  of  in  expression,  49. 
Endowed  schools,  205,  2(39, 
England,  241. 

eariy  agricultural  reform  schooU  in,  677. 

educational  grant  in,  274. 
**        progress  of,  246. 

outline  history  of  reform  education  in,  797. 

poor  laws  of,  «97. 

reformatories  of  in  1867,  800. 
English  conjugations,  101. 

'*        language,  dictionary  of^  161. 
"  ^*  Gothic  element  in,  102. 

Erasmus,  recreations  by,  42. 
"  Evening  hour  of  a  hermit,"  extract  from,  411. 
European  reformatories,  809. 
Eyening  Schools,  661. 

Everett,  Edward,  on  T.  Dowse,  284,  286, 287. 
Examination  for  adm.  to  Chicsro  lligfa  Sch.,r 
Examinations,  competition  in7z67. 
Exclusiyeness,  in  circulating  art-pabUeaikmSyMI. 
Expression,  power  of,  47. 
Expressive  faculties,  article  on  culture  of,  821. 

culture  of,  47. 

Family  principle,  in  reform  achooto,  667. 

at  Mettray,  7C»3,  713,  722,  727. 
Fancy,  effects  of  on  expression,  64. 
Famum,  Paul,  397. 

Famum  preparatory  school,  account  of,  897. 
Feeling,  office  of  in  expreeaion,  61. 
an  incitement  to  sympathy,  61. 
influenced  by  imagination,  61. 
in  the  artist,  61,  68. 
actor,  62. 
orator,  62. 
poet,  6!2. 
muskian,  68. 
universalis  of,  CB2. 
influence  of  on  moral  ehameter,  08. 

"       languages.  64. 
as  guided  by  education,  64. 
Fcllenberg,  £.  de,  his  school  atHofwyl,  891. 
Female  talent,  80. 
Females,  worse  than  males  when  criminal,  7ffL 

''         Red  Lodge  reform  school  for,  786. 
Firmin,  on  industrial  training  of  naanenJ»77.iVr. 
Flanders,  Beguines  in,  499. 

early  schools  in,  666. 
Fliedner,  Rev.  Thomas,  and  KalMnwwth.  487. 
Food  for  the  poor,  288. 
"    presarvatlon  of;  881. 
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f  owles,  W.  B.,  teaching  moral  philotophj,  76. 
Fox,  W.  J.,  remarks  by,  250. 
France,  patronage  societies  in,  661. 

reform  edacatlon  in,  572. 

sisters  of  charitv  in,  501. 
Free  academy,  191. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  154. 

on  the  good  schoolmastev,  29,  155. 

on  recreation,  45. 

Gaillon,  central  prison  and  reform  school  of,  744- 

organization  of,  745. 

discipline  at,  74G. 

farm  of,  747. 
Galen,  quoted,  27, 42. 
Gammell,  Prof.  W.  article  by,  291. 
Gard,  Mr.,  mentioned,  349. 
Gasparin,  M.  de,  on  Mettray,  690. 
Oehren,  A.  W.,  benefactions  of  to  Rauhe  llaus,  10. 
Geography,  Dr.  Vogel-s  works  on,  274. 

in  America  and  Germany,  274. 
Germany,  educational  information  as  to,  273. 
Gesture,  333. 

Ghent,  early  charity  school  in,  566. 
GibbK,  J.,  article  by,  101. 
GifTord,  W.,  autobiography  of,  quoted,  254. 
Glasgow  industrial  school,  8<)i3. 

"       refuge  for  boys,  803. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  15S. 
Goodwin,  Pros.,  romark.s  of,  195. 
Gothic  element  in  Knglisli  language,  102. 
GovcnimcDtal  reformatories,  642,  811. 
Grammar,  defects  in  teaching,  330,  343. 
Grammar  schools,  EngliMh,  209. 
Granmiata,  in  Greek  schools,  84. 
Grant.  Mr.,  23. 
Gratitude,  example  of,  78. 
Grci*ce,  educational  polity  of,  84. 
Greek  language,  introduced  into  England,  25. 
Gretm,  L.  VV.,  on  Kentucky  normal  school,  217. 
Grey,  Ladv  Jane,  .3-3,  39. 
Grindal,  William,  24. 
Guillie,  Dr.,  treatment  of  IIauy,482. 
Guthrie,  Ror.  T.,802. 
Gyroscope,  Major  Ramard  on  action  of,  537. 

Ilale,  Sir  M.,  on  pari.ih  induotriai  nchs.,  577,  797. 
llall,  Robert,  account  of  Gaillon,  744. 

of  Ruyssolede  and  Beemem,  (>42. 
Ilardwicke  Reform  School,  789,  8U0. 

results  of,  790,  791, 792. 
UaskinH,  Rev.  G.  P.,  on  St.  Nicholas,  at  Paris,  743. 

on  San  Michele,  at  ICome,  58)). 
Ilauy,  Valentin,  memoir  of,  477. 
Haven,  J.,  article  by,  125. 
Heathen  charity,  5<)3. 
Hebort,  M.,  testimony  to  Mettray,  695. 
Hebrew  educational  polity,  83. 
Heckcr,  work  of  on  real  schools,  275. 
Hieronymians,  566. 
High  School,  Chicago,  5.31. 

"        public  184. 
Hill,  M.  D.,  account  of  Mettray,  729. 

speech  of  at  Birmingham  conferenoeii,  765. 
Uofw>l  school,  591. 
Holland,  criminal  and  reform  institutions  in,  619. 

dwellings  for  the  poor  in,  237. 
Home  reform,  238. 
Honor,  college  code  of,  65. 
Hood,  T.,  on  flogging,  quoted,  464. 
Hooker,  N.,  203. 
Horace,  quoted,  157. 
Hornbook  described,  465. 
Hospitalieres,  498. 
Hospitals.  Mrs.  .lame.<ion  on,  497. 
Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  498. 
Houses  for  the  poor,  231. 
Howard,  on  women  hospital  ass'ti,  499, 506. 
Howanl,  on  women  as  prison  assistants,  507. 
Hubbard,  xMr.,  benefactions  of,  211. 

Ignoranco  should  prevent  oitixenship,  99. 


lUnstrationB ;  Ranhe  Ilatu,  7,  9. 

Nicholas  Brown,  289. 

N.  Y.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  346. 
ground  plan,  364. 

Dr.  Peet,  367. 

Paul  Famum,  397. 

Cottage  of  Shcnstone's  Mchool>mistross,  465 

Valentin  Hauy,  477. 

Chicago  High  School,  ground  plan,  536. 
view  of,  537. 

Mettray,  666. 
Imaginary  Conversations,  by  W.  8.  Landor,  88. 
Imagination,  ofHce  of  in  expression,  52. 

significance  of,  53. 

sphere  of,  53. 
Imitation,  tendencies  of  in  expression,  55. 

in  drawing,  55. 

in  muHic,  5i). 
Imprisonment  before  reform  school,  735,  762. 
Indu.Mtrial  reform  school  at  Aberdeen,  802. 
Infant  Schools,  in  Sardinia,  513. 
Infidelity,  sectarian,  97. 

Informer,  false  e.«<timato  of  among  students, 68. 
Inner  mission,  in  Germany,  6. 

Brothers  of,  8. 
Insane,  Butler  Hospital  for,  gift  to,  304. 
Instruction,  code  of  Christian  Brothers  for,  444. 
International  Pliilanthropic  Congress,  231. 

"  system  of  exchanges,  2-33. 

Ireland,  educational  statistics  of,  1855.  272. 

Jails  :  their  statistics  and  influence  on  young  ; 
Bath,  770. 

Pre.st<m,  773. 

Liverpool,  776. 
Jameson,  Mrs.,  on  social  state  of  women,  496. 
Jardiuc,  Georjce,  138. 
Jews,  charity  among,  563. 
Johnson,  Walter  R.,  141. 
.lournal  of  Education,  140. 
Julian,  Emperor,  on  Christian  charity,  565. 
Junius,  Francis,  1.57.  « 

Juvenile  Asylnm  of  Tata  Giovanni,  583. 
Juvenile  offenders,  19,  770,  772,  773. 

cost  of,  775.  777,  783. 

EngUsh,  1849,  797. 

extirpated  in  Aberdeenshire,  802. 

homes  of,  774. 

jail  treatment  of,  776. 

operations  with  at  Aberdeen,  780. 

on  reforming,  790. 

origin  of,  778,  779, 

Kaiserswcrth  institution,  account  of,  487. 
Kay,  Dr.,  account  of  Vehrli,  394. 

on  Christian  Brothers,  443. 
Kent,  James,  quoted,  96 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  217. 
Kirchen  Tag,  6. 
Kirke  White,  error  of  in  overstudy,  42. 

tribute  of  to  his  teacher,  42. 
Labor  in  reformatories,  612, 635, 610,  t40. 
Laborer's  Friend,  quoted,  231. 
Laborissiere  hospital,  503. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  described  by  A.<icham,  82. 
Lady  Temper,  (Queen  Elizabeth)  30. 
IwAmarquc,  Jules  de,  article  by,  6<>1. 
Landor,  W.  S.,  Imaginary  Conversation  bj,  88. 
Language,  scope  of  in  expression,  58. 

value  of,  59. 

compared  with  mind.  130. 

errors  in  teaching.  326. 

first  lessons  in,  3^. 

study  of,  344. 
Lanzi,  school  of  Carraeci  described  by,  467. 
La  Roquette,  prwon  pa'ronage  society,  659. 
Layng,  Rev.  H.,  poem  on  '•  The  Rod,"  462. 
Learning,  progress  of,  252.  ^ 

Lectures  to  United  As.<<o.  of  SchooloHsters,  362. 

courses  of  popular,  248. 

in  Baltimore,  227. 
Ltgras,  Madame.    Stt  liarillac. 
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Ldgh,  Lord,  on  Ibitnij,  781. 

Ltlflara  not  raqoliite  fbr  tioqiiiriiig  knowtodgt^il. 
**  Leonard  and  Gertradef "  aceoimi  of;  414. 
Letters  to  a  young  teacher,  by  G.  Thayer,  71, 818. 
Lewei  Mechanics'  Institute.  252. 
Lexteographers,  English,  lol. 
libnury  :  economic,  of  Society  of  Arts,  271. 

of  Dr.  Kobbins,  281. 

of  T.  Dowse,  284. 

of  Brown  UniTcrdty,  299. 

of  Proridence  Athenseum,  804. 

proTision  fw,  226. 
Urerpool,  Juvenile  offonders  at,  776. 
Lloyd,  Sanh,  original  of  Shenstonee's  •.  m.,  466. 
LloTd,  Aobert,  160. 
Locke,  John,  on  parish  industrial  schools,  677. 

u       William,  on  Jurenile  crime,  779. 
London,  juTenile crime  in,  779. 
Loofborrow,  II.,  noticed,  851. 
Lonatie  esylums,  fiemale  assistants  in,  506. 
Ljyeenms  a  necessity,  242. 

"       fulijects  of  instruction  in,  250. 
«       not  a  charity,  250. 
I^eorgus,  86. 
I^tton,  Sir  £.  B.,  address  by,  269. 

Magnanimity,  example  of,  79. 

Halne  SUte  Reform  school,  811. 

Mann,  Ilorace,  on  college  code  of  honor,  66. 

on  Baube  Hans,  614. 
Marillac,  Louise  de,  501. 
Martial,  quoted,  86. 
Maryland  Historical  Societr,  228. 
Maryland  Reform  School,  811. 
Massachusetts,  moral  instruc.  recognlied  by,  74. 
Mawirhi — **■  Hist.  Boo.,  Mr.  Dowse's  gift  to,  284. 
Mass.  State  Refonn  School  for  Boys,  811. 
«*         «        «<  "  Qirls,  811. 

Mathematical  heads,  27,  28. 
McNeill,  Sir  J.,  on  Miss  Nightingale's  serTioes,498. 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Hanche8terj251. 
Mecklenburg,  ignorance  in,  1866, 278. 
Medcalf,  Dr.  Nicholas,  28. 
M^it^'  practice  and  mental  science,  186. 
Mental  labor,  ralue  ci,  269. 

'*       science  ss  a  branch  of  education,  126. 
Mesnil-St-Firmin,  founded,  676. 
Mtttray,  history  of,  667.         _ 

organisation,  574.  669,  720,  781. 

discipUne,  6i  1. 676,  712,  722, 732. 

food ;  production  of  it,  672. 

spirit  of  pupils,  575,  674,  708. 

mults  of,  675,  696,  677, 702,  708,  708. 

patronage  after  learing,  696,  711. 

thanks  to  pupils  from  town  of  Tourt,  709. 

health  of,  tl2, 720, 727. 

flunily  system  in,  703, 718,  722,  727. 

Dncpetiaux'  account  of,  716. 

expenses,  716. 

condition  of,  714,  718. 

preparatory  school  at,  701. 

colony  ft^m,  710. 

turn  of,  724. 

thnebiU,  726. 

Mr.  Hill-s  account  of,  729. 

Mr.  Coleman  on,  730. 

Lord  Leigh  on,  781. 

London  Times  on,  786. 

Mr.  HiU*8  speech  on,  at  Birmingham,  768. 

Lord  Brougham  on.  696. 

eCfocts  of  political  cnanges  on,  699. 

weekly  assembly  at,  707. 
Milton,  John,  28. 
Mind,  the  study  of,  128. 
Model  lodging  houses,  281. 
Modem  languages.  Am.  schools  lacking  in,  277. 
Moral  instruction,  in  schools,  71. 

Importance  of,  72. 

special  instruction  in,  73. 

recognised  in  school  laws  of  Massaehofetts,  74. 

best  method  of  giTing,  74. 


Moal  qiaUfyof  MtfoBi,  08. 

Morrison  GoUm,  217. 

Morysine,  Sir  Blohard,  81. 

Mnloaster,  Richard,  16iS. 

Muller,  £.,  on  modal  hon—  for  ttna  poor,  W. 

Murray,  Miss  A.,  797. 

Music,  study  of;  27. 

Galen  on,  27. 

Plato  on,  27. 

Ascham  on,  27,  46. 

Milton  on,  28. 

as  an  ImitatiTe  art,  66- 

errors  in  teaching,  ^7. 

useftilnflss  of,  672,  648. 

Natural  adTantagea,  how  to  ba  managed,  89Bb 
Natural  History,  edncationml  aapoeta  of;  4SB. 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Montreal,  fhxn  laet.  beAws,  4B. 
Nerra,  charitlea  of,  664. 

colonised  beggars'  chQdxvn,  664. 
Netherlands,  eariy  educationjJ  ehaxitiaa  In,  601 
Neudorf,  reformatory  priaon  at,  607. 
Neuhof,  PestalosEi's  school  at,  400,  686. 
New  Jersey,  Famom  prraaiatoiy  wehooi  ia,  97. 

SUte  Nonnal  School,  221. 

plan  oi;  220, 222. 
New  Orleans  Reform  School,  811. 
N.  York  Instit.  fior  deaf  and  dumb,  articla  OD,iir. 

plan  of  buildings  for,  868. 

instruction  in,  368. 

Dr.  Feet's  management  oL  868. 
New  York  City  House  of  Beftua,  811. 
New  York  Western  House  of  Baftiga,  811« 
Nightingale,  Florence,  498. 
Normal  School,  Kentucky,  217. 
'*         "       New  Jersey,  221. 
"         '*       ftmale,8axoaj,274. 
"         ''       Kruitxiingen,  m 
Normal  schools  and  other  inatifeationa,  417. 

"  "      and  society,  417. 

Normal  schools  in  Sardinia,  617. 
Norris,  Rev.  J.  P.,  on  Ruyaaelada,  649. 
Norwich  Free  Academj,  129. 

dedication  exercisea  at,  198. 

plans  of,  189, 192. 

adTantagea  of,  198. 
Norwood  industrial  school,  flboBded,  790. 
Notices,  288. 
Number,  sdenoe  of,  129. 

Obedience,  example  of,  77. 
Obituary,  of  Dr  Robblns,  279. 

i(         "  Thomas  Dowsa,  284. 
Odeechalchi,  Cardlnal^beneflwtfon  of;  666. 
Oldham  Lyceum,  241,261. 
Olmsted,  D.,  article  by,  147. 
Organisation  at  Carra,  606. 

GaiUon,  746. 

Mettray,  674, 668,  730,  781. 

Red  HiU,  763. 

Red  Lodge,  786. 

Reform  schoola,  790. 

Rauhe Haus^lo,  607. 

Ruysselede,  622, 642. 
Oratory,  and  study  of  mind,  186. 
OrbUius  PupUlus,  157. 
Orphan  House  at  Trogen,  690. 
Orphrasiere,  colony  firom  Mettvaj.  710. 
Osbom,  Rev.  W.  G.,  on  Jurenila  crlmimala,  TTOi 
Ostwald,  reformed  by  Miettraj  giadoata,  710. 

Palmerston.  Lord,  on  good  panmaiiahip,  26. 
Palmerston^s  act,  principles  of,  779. 
Parental  duty  in  education,  99. 
Paris,  patronage  society  hi,  669. 
Parkhurst  prison,  19,  760,761. 

defocts  of,  22. 

imprisonment  in,  762. 

results  of,  762. 
Parochial  scliools,  Seoteh,  801. 
Patronage  sodetiM,  661. 

at  Paris,  669. 

at  Mettny,  606. 
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Fobodj,  Ocoita,  douUon 
F*dMC«i»i  meuloE  of,  Uu. 
PhE,  Dr.  a.  P..  DOdn  of,  3U. 

mimolr  of,  see. 
PaulHr,  Robvt,  IE, 
PmiBMnhlp,  Inpartuua  cf  (ood,  SS. 
Pmujlmila  Wtatem  Hoiut  of  lUfun,  811. 
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tor.M?. 


Pritnuy  tidocUon  Id  Sa: 
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"      RotMrdun,  n>r  > 

ProTidenct,  public  InlUt 

Public  High  School,  utli 
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Ktiktu,  KobBTl,  798. 
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3«1  Lodpi  IndnRriia  Hhool  flv  tlrii,  TSE. 

wgoliUom  of,  786. 
Sitlorm  Kbool,  Btngnn,  3S3. 

BKhtelen,  697. 

Ru.w«l*J.,  021. 

Ked  HilJ,  763. 

R«d  Lodn,  (femiltl  7S£. 
Rome,  6Hfl. 
Hudvlcke,  719. 
M.ttr»j,ti67. 
■;ur*,e99, 
PaCH-Bonig,  6E3. 
PeUt-QdMlUi,  74a. 
Rauba  Hbdi,  6, 670. 
tafbrm  icbooli,  qiuliBastiou  Bn  taHharot  BOB. 
hi>lor;or,«k.Kh,6e7. 
orginbaUoD  of,  'SO. 


<repeu,M7,  80»,816. 

oka  on,  812, 817. 

Udlogg.  6»9,  B22,  «e9, 071,  780. 

.lulu  cBBfrntmenl.  84S.  738. 790. 


d,  606, 044,  TBS. 
,  646,  743,  787. 

«S60fi,  uao. 
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Fxudh  832, 048,  8S7,  794. 
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RttnipHtlTaitaTlsw.  88. 
OhDUric,  leiehiDg  of,  333,  S4a,  844. 
Robbina,  Dt.  T.  oTiltiiMT  of,  WB, 
RDbflTtaU.,oa  awdlllnfi  aoid  bjnltli  ol 
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hoipltsl  8u  Ulchele  al,  680. 
uiliun  or  TaU  OlDTual,  6S3. 
pagan,  charlij  at,  683. 
•ducationil  pDlil;  of,  85. 
Rottardam  pruon,  Kbool  fbijoonf,  819. 

BuHaU,  ituilun,  artlolt  br,  47, 321.  ' 
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NOTICES. 

Trs  Amkbicajt  Joubxal  op  Educatiom,  m  edited  by  Mr.  Barnard,  is  ettab. 
lUbed  to  enter  on  a  range  of  discussion  and  investigation,  much  wider  than  thai 
which  examines  simply  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  to  children; 
and  it  will  be  the  highest  authority  which  this  country  will  haye,  as  to  systems 
tested  abroad,  or  the  improvements  necessary  at  home. 

We  constantly  regret,  in  the  management  of  our  own  journal,  that  the  claims 
of  general  literature,  of  science,  of  new  questions  in  social  order,  and  of  history, 
are  such  that  we  can  not  devote  the  space  which  we  should  be  glad  to  do  to  sub- 
jects relating  to  college  education, — to  the  scientific  advancement  of  the  country, — 
to  the  intense  necessity  among  us  for  art-culture,  musical  and  architectural,  as 
well  as  'hat  which  relates  to  the  arts  of  design, — and  also  to  tliose  efforts  of  edu- 
cation which  would  reform  tlie  destitute  children  of  the  land,  and  prevent  that 
crime  which  all  experieoce  shows  us  we  can  not  cure. 

In  its  true  range,  the  titJe  of*  Education  *'  includes  all  such  subjects,  and  many 
others  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader, — not  merely  discussions  on 
school-house  ventilators,  or  on  the  parsing  of  an  irregular  sentence. 

We  can  not  doubt  that  our  readers  have  felt  the  need  of  some  authority,  fh>m 
which  they  could  collect  the  facts  regarding  these  subjects.  Such  authority,  till 
now,  we  have  never  had. 

The  statistics  of  foreign  systems  of  culture  have  been  much  harder  to  obtain 
than  those  of  foreign  armies,  and  the  occasional  reports  of  gentlemen  who  have 
traveled  abroad  with  an  eye  to  the  best  institutions  of  Europe,  have  supplied 
nearly  all  the  reliable  information  which  was  accessible  to  most  students  here. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  everywhere  known  as  an  energetic  and  practical  man, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  Education, — who  has  filled  the 
ofBce  of  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Connecticut,  now 
establishes  the  American  Journal  of  Education  to  meet  the  wants  to  which  we 
have  hinted, — to  funiish  the  information  which  elsewhere  we  can  not  get,  and  to 
be  the  organ  of  discussions  which  otherwise  we  shall  not  have. 

His  own  interest  in  movements  for  public  education  has  opened  his  connecUon, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  most  distuiguished  men  and  women  thioughout  the  world, 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  education  of 
either  the  rich  or  the  poor. 

In  his  own  library,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  verj-  valuable  collection  of  the  most 
distinguished  modem  authors  on  these  themes ;  in  his  correspondence  at  homo 
and  abroad,  he  must  daily  collect  curious  and  new  material  for  their  further 
illustration ;  and  even  among  his  personal  friends,  as  his  prospectus  shows,  is  a 
body  of  very  efficient  writers  ready  to  sustain  his  Journal  with  the  pen. 

It  remains  that  the  large  "  public  "  which  is  interested  in  science,  in  art,  in  the 
classics,  in  social  reform,  by  better  education,  as  well  as  tliose  who  are  directly 
concerned  as  teachers  or  as  pupils  in  our  schools  and  colleges  shall  generously 
welcome  and  support  a  Journal  which  has  the  right  to  promise  so  much  to 
them  all. — North  American  RwUw  for  AprU, 

Barxakd*8  American  Journal  of  Education  for  March,  presents  a  great 
variety  of  important  articles,  interesting^  not  merely  to  professional  instructors, 
but  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  studying  great  questions  of  social  advancement 
and  prosperity.  Mr.  Barnard's  name  is  too  well  known  throughout  this  state,  and 
throughout  ^e  country,  by  his  speeches,  publications  and  incessant  labors  for 
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the  adTBnoement  of  public  education,  to  warrmnt  any  words  of  comiiient  ms  to  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  management  of  such  a  periodical  as  that  which  he  is  pub- 
lishing. He  understands  thorou||^y  the  state  of  instructioo  throughout  the 
country,  is  equally  well  informed  in  reference  to  collegee  and  unirerBities,  common 
schools  and  academies,  "  ragged  **  and  industrial  schools,  and  erery  other  subject 
which  "  education  **  in  its  widest  sense  can  comprehend,  and,  moreoTar,  by  an 
extensive  personal  acquaintance  not  only  in  this  land,  but  in  almost  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  he  is  able  to  collect  the  opinions  and  experience  of  a  great  variety 
of  distinguished  educators.  His  Journal  wOl  not  enter  the  sphere  now  ably  occu- 
pied by  various  local  journals,  but  will  undertake  the  discussion  of  topics  of 
national  and  universal  importance. 

The  support  of  a  journal  lilce  this  commends  itself  as  a  duty  to  all  who  believe 
that  the  great  safeguard  of  our  country,  with  its  democratic  institutions,  lies  in  the 
provision  of  Christian  Education  for  all  classes  of  society. — New  Baoen  ( Cotm.) 
PaUadium, 

Mr.  Babxard,  from  the  wide  range  of  lus  general  information  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, is  admirably  qualified  to  carry  out  such  a  design,  and  his  Journal  thus 
conducted  will  prove  au  invaluable  contribution  to  our  educaticMual  literature. — 
Providence  (R.  I.)  JoumaL 

Mr.  Barnard's  Journal  occupies  a  broader  field  than  the  local  school  journals. 
Its  scope  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted 
even  in  England,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  number  betore  us 
(for  March)  a  model  specimen  of  what  a  first  class  educational  periodical  should 
be.—  Wtttfield  (Matt,)  Newt-Letter. 

It  is  edited  by  Hemrt  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  the  author  of  School  Architecture 
&C.,  which  in  their  several  departments  are  beyond  question  the  beat  extant.  The 
periodical  now  undertaken  will  be  indispensable  to  the  enlightened  and  progressive 
teacher,  and  not  wholly  unsuitable  for  popular  reading.  Everything  about  the 
work  is  executed  with  the  greatest  fidelity. —  Vermnoi  Christian  Mestenffer. 

The  American  Journal  op  Education,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  is 
a  new  worlc,  and  is  distinguished  for  unusual  ability,  not  only  in  the  character  of 
the  articles  furnished,  but  by  the  skillfhlness  of  the  editor's  management  in  his 
own  productions,  and  at  arrangement  of  the  whole  table  of  contents. —  Wedeyan^ 
Sgracuse,  N  Y, 

A  periodical  has  been  commenced  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Hesrt 
Barnard,  LL.  D.,  than  whom  no  man  living  has  higher  qualifications  for  this  im- 
portant duty.  His  reputation  has  been  weU  established  by  his  long  services  as 
State  Superintendent  both  in  Ck>nnecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  by  his  numerous 
publications  upon  educational  subjects.  These  works  are  in  the  highest  repute, 
and  have  placed  their  author  in  the  very  front  rank  of  authorship  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  in  the  South  have  long  wanted  such  a  periodical  as  this  prom- 
ises to  be. — Memphis  ( Term.)  Daily  News. 

The  first  number  of  The  American  Journal  or  Educatioh  we  received  with 
unmingled  ple.«.sure,  save  in  the  regret  that  Enghmd  has  as  yet  nothing  in  the 
same  field  worthy  of  comparison  with  it  The  phm  of  the  present  Journal  origin- 
ated with  Mr.  Barnard,  to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Educa- 
tional Exhibition  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall.— fTesfawMirter  Review,  for  Jem.,  1856. 

Kow  that  the  veteran  wlio  edits  The  American  Journal  op  Education 
stands  by  himself,  we  not  only  auger  for  him  great  success,  but  for  the  cause  of 

Education  in  all  its  departments,  great  good  finom  his  labors.~PeiMuyfo(aiia  Bckod 
JoumaL 
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Seldom  have  we  welcomed  with  more  cordial  pleasure  a  new  publication  than 
Thb  Ambrioan  Journal  op  Education  and  Collkgb  Revisw.    «    •    * 

Few  penonf  in  this  conntryf  certainly  no  one  of  his  years,  is  more  favorably 
kn(mn  to  the  poblic  as  a  promoter  of  eductUion  in  the  very  best  sense,  and  in  all  the 
relations  expressed  by  that  term  than  Mr.  Barnard.  Aside  from  his  long  expe- 
rience, his  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  wants  of  the  age  in  this  regard,  he  has 
always  seemed  to  us  to  possess  a  *'  gift "  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  object  in 
which  he  has  labored  so  fiiithAilIy  and  so  successfully.  His  reputation  has  been 
extended  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  not  only  by  his  personal  visits  and  examina- 
tion, but  by  his  works  on  **  School  Architecture  ^  and  ^  NcUional  Education^"  which 
were  warmly  commended  by  the  English  Reviews. —  The  JTmciber&ocier,  for 
8ept.^  1855. 

This  is  a  work  which  richly  deserves  a  world-wide  circulation.  We  have  already 
borrowed  from  its  pages  a  most  masterly  analysis  of  our  language,  which  will 
enable  our  readers  to  Judge  of  the  eminent  ability,  which  we  can  assure  them,  per- 
vades its  contents.  We  shall  haite  occasionally  to  refer  to  its  opinions  as  those  of 
standard  educational  authorities.  It  is  throughout  written  in  the  cahn^  simple 
language  of  thoughtfVtl  scholarship,  embrued  with  the  highest  sentiments  which 
adorn  our  nature  and  enrich  mental  gifts. —  The  EngU$h  Joumai  of  Education^  for 
AprU,  1856. 

We  have  received  No.  8,  being  the  number  for  March,  1856.  It  contains  over 
200  pages  of  printed  matter  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  is  the  most  eompre- 
hensive  and  instructive  specimen  of  a  periodical  on  the  subject,  whi^  we  have 
ever  seen. 

The  number  contains  eighteen  articles,  all  devoted  to  the  subject  of  educatioo, 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  including  an  interesting  account  of  the  sys 
tom  of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  and  an  engraving  of  our  bij^  school  edifice,  with 
an  amount  of  statistics  and  other  condensed  information  relative  to  colleges^  acade- 
mies and  schools  of  every  grade  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  quite  surprising, 
and  of  inestimable  value  to  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education. — SL  LouU  Wee- 
tern  Watchman. 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  it  may  be  very  justly  said,  marks  an  era 
in  this  kind  of  literature.  Journals  treating  of  immediate  school  matters  and 
school  interests  exist  in  most  of  the  States,  where  topics  of  a  local  nature  are  dis- 
cussed, and  much  light  is  thus  brought  before  the  reading  public  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  our  great  system  of  firee  schools.  These  local  papers  are,  in  f^et,  a  part 
of  the  system. 

But  previous  to  this  we  have  not  had  owr  educational  review  or  quarterly.  Wo 
have  had  no  work  to  which  we  could  turn  for  the  able  papers  and  lectures  of  the 
times,  written  upon  this  subject;  no  repository  of  general  educational  iateiligenoe 
and  statistics ;  no  regular  contributions  from  some  loyal  masterspirit,  in^ted  with 
the  zeal  attending  a  congenial  pursuit  and  evincing  sound  and  discriminating 
views  based  upon  experience.  All  this  we  have  now  realized  in  ^  The  Americmi 
Journal  of  Education,  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.** — Provideme  Pbet,  April  26. 

This  is  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  edticatfon  in  its  highest 
and  most  complete  significance.  It  Is  edited  and  published  by  Henrt  Barnard, 
Hartford,  Oonn.,  and  apart  frt>m  the  great  ability  and  intelligence  of  its  accom- 
plished editor,  lays  under  tribute  many  of  the  richest  and  profoundest  intellects 
of  the  age.  There  is  no  educational  periodical  in  this  country,  and  there  never  has 
been  one,  to  equal  or  approach  it  in  point  of  philosophic  vigor  and  Aillness.  We 
wish  it  the  largest  possible  success  and  the  speediest — LouisdUe  (Ky.)  JoumaL 
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One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  eontents  of  this  number  [fbr  March]  of  the 
Amkrican  Journal,  to  see  how  boandleas  and  Inexhaustible  is  the  range  of  sub- 
jects broo^t  within  review.  The  history  of  education,  as  it  has  been  conducted 
in  ancient  and  modern  times;  the  diflforent  methods  pursued  in  different  cotl&tries 
of  the  civilised  world,  with  their  comparatiye  results;  the  vast  range  of  studies 
prosecuted,  ever  widening  with  the  expansion  of  science  and  art;  the  rarions 
schools  of  philosophy,  which  haiM  obtained,  with  the  tendencies  of  each ;  the 
reduction  to  practical  use  of  the  most  abstract  and  general  principles  in  phtkeo- 
phy  and  science;  the  various  popular  institutioiis  in  which  by  lectures,  libraries, 
&c.,  to  diffuse  Icnowlodge  among  the  masses;  all  these  and  other  suggestive 
topics,  may  easily  fill  successive  numbers  of  an  educational  journal  in  the  hands 
of  one  so  competent  as  Db.  Barnard,  aided  by  so  large  and  efficient  a  corps  of 
contributors  as  that  announced  upon  the  cover  of  this  periodical. 

Especially  is  such  an  organ  as  this  needed  in  a  country  like  our  own.  A  vast 
army  of  teachers,  spread  thinly  over  a  huge  continent,  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  correspondence  and  intercourse  ei^yed  in  the  more  compact  coimtries  of 
Europe,  so  that  without  the  aid  of  the  press,  tbere  can  be  little  interchange  of 
views  so  important  to  every  learned  faculty.  Besides,  the  institutions  which  at 
an  earlier  day  were  transferred  from  the  old  land,  must  undergo  manifest  and 
various  modifications  to  adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  own 
people.  The  necessity  too,  of  popular  education,  growing  out  of  the  popular  form 
of  our  government,  and  the  diflScult  problems  to  be  solved  in  fhuning  a  scheme  of 
education  for  the  masses,  suited  to  the  different  parts  of  this  extensive  republic, 
render  the  whole  subject  one  of  general,  as  weU  as  professional,  interest;  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  philanthropist,  no  less  than  ^at  of  tiie 
teacher.  We  argue,  therefore,  great  and  good  results  from  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Journal  as  this,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  American  Education,  and  sincere- 
ly hope  that  it  may  receive  a  patronage  which  will  ensure  its  continuance,  and 
that  the  leading  minds  of  the  country,  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  may 
be  stimulated  to  make  this  the  repository  of  their  matured^  opinions  and  rich 
experience.—  Tfie  Southern  Quarterly  Beview^  (New  SerieBj)  April^  1856.  Cohtm- 
bia,  8,  a 

The  Amrrican  Journal  of  Edccation.  The  third  number  of  this  excel- 
lent Journal  has  been  received.  Hbnrt  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn, 
is  its  editor,  and  wo  believe  there  is  no  man  in  our  country  better  qualified  to 
make  an  educational  journal  just  what  our  country  demands.  In  supplying  the 
educational  wants  of  our  country  it  will  not  only  not  encroach  upon  the  opeia- 
tions  of  other  excellent  periodicals,  but  furnish  a  large  anoount  of  matter  to  enrich 
their  pages;  which  matter,  without  the  American  JomuiAL  or  Education, 
must  remain  in  the  Hbrnry,  manuscripts,  head  and  heart  of  Mr.  Barnard.  This 
number  more  than  comes  up  to  the  expectation  of  its  warmest  friends,  and  is 
alone  well  worth  the  year's  subscription.  We  commend  the  work  to  all  friends  of 
education,  and  express  our  strong  conviction  that  no  teacher  or  educated  person 
ought  to  be  without  it— Xational  InUUigtncer  for  April  4, 1866. 

The  May  number  of  this  excellent  Journal  is  before  us.  It  is  an  invaluable 
work.  Dr.  Barnard  has  fur  exceeded  his  promise,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. The  number  for  May  contains  nearly  250  pages,  and  the  several  articles  are 
highly  interesting  and  valuable.  —  TAe  QmneHicuL  Ommom  School  Journal  for 
June. 

Bak.vard*s  Journal  of  Education  for  May  is  a  splendid  thUig.  We  had 
prepared  a  full  notice  of  this  wonderfnlly-comprahensivepublicatioDaomemaiiUis 
since  but  it  was  crowded  out  and  mislaid.— /^/inotj  Teacher  for  June. 


Honcxs.  . 

Ko  intenigent,  ioqniring,  progressiye  teacher,  or  gatrdlan  of  our  educational 
interests,  can  afibrd  to  do  without  it.  The  country  needs  a  periodical  which  shall 
aim  to  give  us  the  state  of  education  all  through  the  land  and  in  other  lands ;  in 
nniver^itios,  colleges,  normal  schools,  high  schools,  common  schooU,  benevo- 
lent and  reformatory  institutions,  with  details  of  the  plans  and  8ucco$>s  of  the  most 
ably  and  wisely  conducted;. to  lay  before  us  the  opinions  of  the  best  talent  and 
^thought  at  home  and  abroad  on  principles  and  methods  of  instruction.  The 
Ahebican  Jourmal  of  Education  aims  to  do  this.  Its  editor  is  a  man  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  work;  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education, 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  education  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut;  who 
has  collected,  and  is  collecting,  books,  pamphlets  andsreports  of  all  kinds  on  tliis 
important  subject  from  all  countries;  who  is  extending  a  correspondence, already 
opened,  everywhere  with  distinguished  friends  of  education;  who  is  faithful  and 
indefatigable  in  his  single  labors. — JjowtU  (Man.)  Journal  and  Courier. 

To  term  it  valuable  is  too  slight  praise.  It  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
current  literature  of  the  country.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  educational  interests, 
which  are  certainly  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  the  thorough,  able  and 
systematic  presentation  of  their  claims  which  they  will  here  receive.  Hon. 
Hknrt  Barnahd,  the  editor,  is  well  known  as  an  efficient  and  practical  man, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  who  is  qualified  by 
abundant  experience,  great  learning  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
various  systems  of  education  employed  throughout  the  world,  to  produce  a  peri- 
odical which  shall  be  a  reliable  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  edncation,  in  an 
enlarged  national  veiw.  The  present  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
presents  a  mass  of  statistics  of  American  and  European  interest,  and  various  able 
addresses  and  papers  upon  topics  of  Instruction.  This  work  deserves  and  should 
receive  the  support  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  generally. — Portsmouth 
(New  JTampthire)  Gazette. 

The  third  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  has  appeared. 
It  is  prefaced  with  an  elegant  portrait  of  George  Peabody  of  London,  and  is  decid- 
edly,  and  in  every  respect,  the  best  educational  journal  ever  published  in  the 
United  States.  Every  man  Interested  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  country 
should  have  it. — Sjprin^eld  (  Mass.)  Republican. 

This  is  a  bi-monthly,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  the  distinguished  and  well- 
known  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  European  Education,  and  another  on 
School  Architecture,  which  has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  effecting  the  reforms 
that  have  t>een  made  in  this  particular  of  late  years. 

Teachers,  superintendents,  school  committes,  professors  and  trustees  of  col- 
leges, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great  subject  of  education,  will  find  this 
periodical  well  worthy  of  their  attention,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable.  The 
names  of  the  editor  and  the  contributors  on  his  list  afifonl  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  interest  and  value. — Mobile  (Altu)  DaUy  Adv. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  notice  the  March  number  of  this  periodical, 
and  now  heartily  reaffirm  what  we  then  stated  in  relation  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  its  contents.  It  is  edited  by  Henrt  Baenabd,  LL.  D.,  who  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  zealous,  ardent  and  distinguished  votaries  of  the  art  of  education  in 
the  United  States — perhaps  in  the  world.    The  contributors  are  men  of  like  stamp- 

This  is  a  periodical  of  a  higher  character  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
the  field  to  the  cultivation  of  which  it  is  devoted ;  and  we  would  again  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in  anywise  interested  therein.  No  one,  perhaps, 
combines  so  happily  the  various  qualifications  requisite  for  success  in  such  an 
enterprise  as  Dr.  Barnard,  and  there  is  no  one  whoso  antecedents  would  be  more 
likely  to  command  confidence. — Mobile  (Ahtbatna )  Advertiser,  June  22,  18l>6. 
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Tbii  it  the  leading  Edoei^tMNial  periodical  of  the  oomitry.  Tlie  matter  it  contain* 
it  of  the  highest  character  of  world  wide  interest — MieUgan  Jmnud  of  Education, 
Jan,  1657. 

No  educational  periodical  has  erer  been  puUished  in  this  country,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  in  any  other,- ooabining  so  many  desirable  qualities.  With  the  profound- 
ness of  a  reriew,  it  unites  the  popular  element  that  adapts  it  to  univereal  retiding. 
while  its  statistics  are  inraluaUefor  reference. — Providmet  R,  l.yJoyrmlfmr  Jan.  13M, 
1857. 

This  JoiJRirA  l  does  honor  to  onr  state  and  country.  It  contains  the  latest  intelligenre 
4>n  the  subjects  upon  which  it  treats,  and  is  fresh  and  vigorous  like  the  former  numbers 
It  is  inTsluable  to  teachers  and  educators. — Ntm  Lntdonf  {Conn.t)  CkromicU^  Jan^  1857. 

With  our  knowledge  of  the  Editor,  we  were  prepared  to  expect  much  from  the  peni- 
sal  of  the  volumes  (I  and  II,)  but  we  have  looked  through  the  pages,  with  a  constantly 
increasing  admiration  of  the  variety  and  ability  of  the  articlea,  the  accuracy  of  the  uta- 
listical  information,  and  the  wide  field  of  discussion  which  is  open  to  this  perioitical. 
We  do  not  wonder  the  Weatmin»ter  Rrview  says  there  is  nothing  in  England  that  will 
compare  with  it.  And  the  North  American  Review  says  this  is  the  highest  eilur%- 
cational  authority  as  to  systems  tested  abroad,  or  improvements  necessary  at  hoinr. 
which  this  country  will  have. — Norihwtstem,  (Chicago,)  Home  Journal^  for  Jan.  1857. 

The  last,  (7th,)  num)>er  contains  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter  which  must  com- 
mend the  work  to  all  who  may  examine  it. — Prowdence  Tranoeript  for  Jan.  1857. 

This  is  the  great  educational  work  of  the  country. — Somthtm  Recorder ^  MUlrdi^rrWe, 

Ga.  Jan.  1857. 

^» 

This  number,  (7,)  more  than  comes  up  to  the  ex))ectation  of  its  warmest  friends,  and 
is  alone  worth  the  year's  subscription. — State  RepMican,  iLamsmg,  Mich.)  Jan.  1S57. 

It  fully  realises  our  expectation  of  what  a  Journal  of  Education  should  be. — Gazette. 
(Janettville.  Wis.y)for  Jan.  1857. 

It  embraces  a  wide  range  of  educational  subjects,  and  is  written  in  the  languflge  of 
fnii*  scholarship.  There  is  no  educational  periodical  in  this  country  that  can  approach 
it  in  point  of  ability  and  reliability, — we  doul>t  whether  it  has  a  superior  in  any  co^in- 
try, — and  as  it  marks  a  new  era  in  this  kind  of  literature,  we  wish  it  the  greatest  possi- 
ble success.— J^vmifi^  Argue  and  Democrat,  {Madieon,  Wis.,)  Jan,  1857. 

It  is  an  ably  conducted  periodical.— /p/fer»o»uaa,  (Bangor,  Me.) 

It  is  a  noble  undertaking,  and  of  all  living  men,  Mr.  Barnard,  is  best  al>lc  to  ac- 
complish it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. — VrrmotU  Chronide,  (  Windsor,)  Dec.  23<l,  1850. 

This  JouRMAL  occupies  a  bfoader  field  than  the  local  School  Journals.  Its  scope  in 
more  comprehensive  than  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  even  in  England, 
and  we  have  no  fear  in  pronouncing  the  number,  (7,)  before  us,  a  model  s{>ecimen  of 
what  a  first-class  eJucaiional  periodical  should  be. — Mining  Register,  (Pottsviile,  Penn  ) 

The  Journal  of  Education  ranks  with  the  ablest  Quarterlies  of  this  country  or 
of  England,  and  its  columns  possess  a  general  interest  in  all  departments  of  literature 
that  will  make  it  generally  populnr.^ValUy  Spirit,  (Chamberetfurg,  Penn.) 

Teachers  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  high  calling,  can  find  no  morv* 
effectual  help  than  the  American  Journal  or  Education.— /iM^priMleni  RepHbUcan, 
(Montrose,  Penn.) 

Emphatically  a  Journal  or  Education,  it  is  the  best  we  have  seen.  The  ar- 
ticles are  varied,  interesting,  and  valuable  ;  while  the  statistics  alone  given  through  the 
year,  are  fully  worth  the  price  of  subscription.— Aw  Hampskirt  Gazette^  (Portsmouth.) 

In  paper  and  printing  it  is  equal  to  the  best  Monthly  and  Quarterly  periodicals  of  the 
day.  Its  contributors  are  among  the  best  writers  and  ediicators  of  the  country.— OAm 
State  Journat.  Jan.  dth,  1857. 
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